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HERBERT. SPENCER, >  ' 


ERBERT SPENCER has been described as almost the ‘last 
H of the men who made the. Victorian era illustrious. What 
the spacious days of Elizabeth did for the drama, what the age of 
Anne did for literary prose—though we must not forget that Sir Isaac 
Newton was one of her knights—that the reign of Victoria accom- 
_ plished for science and scientific speculation. And amid the men who 
‘contributed to its lustre, especially in the latter province, Herbert 
Spencer will certainly occupy a prominent place. Whether his place 
will be as high as his admirers at this moment claim, may indeed be 
open to doubt. While Darwin thought it probable “that hereafter 
“ Spencer will be looked at as by far the greatest none philosopher 
“in -England—perkaps equal to any that have lived”; yet he frankly 
confessed to John Fiske that he could not save at special -points 
understand Spencer’s general doctrine, for his style was too hard work 
for him and he could read but little of it at a time. Darwin was no 
philosopher, but he knew good literature, and so we may endorse ‘his 
judgment as to style, while’ reserving our own as to the thought a 
the philosophy. i 
Admiration, indeed, for Spencer as:'a man and as a thinker ‘is not 
inconsistent with doubt as to his distinction as a man of letters. For 
us the nineteenth century boasts no braver man: or more typical 
Englishman. He had an infinite capacity for standing alone, 
fpr” being faithful to forsaken, ‘causes, fot: obeying the truth 
he believed? He loved.man too thoroughly: to. court popularity 
or even to care for it:' rank’ as rank never, appealed to him, 
for he despised wealth too utterly to lavish his esteem upon any placê 
that riches could buy. He had a native dignity of mind that made 
him insensible to vulgar ambition and indifferent to applause. He 
might regret to find men careless of truth or of freedom, but his 
regret was fòr their sakes alone. It effected no change in his attitude 
to his own ideals. His defects were all on the surface; a formalism of 
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speech. that approached pedantry; an unimaginative monotony oe 
style that made him, the least Philistinian of men, seem a veritable 
Philistine to persons of shallow culture; an, aloofness from common 
things that appeared to speak ‘of a too conscious superiority ; a tempere 
so uniformly didactic as to challenge criticism and even to invite 


. 


contradiction; and an independence of conventional ways that moved - 
the conventional, according to their disposition, either to holy disdain - 


-or unholy anger. But his merits, which could be seen only by the 
man of open eye, were solid and more marked, his rare integrity, 
his uncompromising honesty, his unselfishness, his kindliness, his noble 
and tender outlook on the oppressed and distressed. Darwin speaks 
of him as “a dozen’ times my superior, even in the master art of 
“wriggling”; and regrets that he had not trained himself to observe 
more, which means that Darwin regarded Spencer’s science as .too 


derivative and secondary—got from books rather than from personal ` 


observation and experiment. His knowledge was, as it were, rather 
pigeon-holed than organised or assimilated ; he liked the “high priori 
“road” of speculation and ratiocination more than the lowly way of 
induction and research. His mind, was more logical than meta- 
physical; could classify and’ co-ordinate’ better than discover and 


investigate. Without him Darwin’s research would have been blind, . 


and without Darwin his theories would have been empty and ineffective. 
The evolution which is now accepted as the true process of creation is 
the joint product of their two unlike but concordant minds, proved by 
their two most dissimilar but convergent ‘methods. 


Spencer belongs to a remarkable group of men who gave distinction- 


to the England of Victoria, ‘yet owed nothing to any English 
University.. In the group may be reckoned John Stuart Mill, George 
Henry Lewes, Henry Thomas Buckle, John Tyndall, Thomas Henry 
Huxley and Herbert Spencer. We might also add Charles Darwin, 
for though he belonged to Cambridge he himself has told us that his 
“time there was wasted,” at any rate “as far as the academical studies 
“were concerned”; but we shall, were it only for form’s sake, leave him 
out of account. ` The cleverest, the most versatile and Bohemian of the 
band was George Henry Lewes, who may be described as in science, 
in philosophy, in literature and in criticism, especially as it was 
exercised.on the dramatic art, the most accomplished amateur of the 
nineteenth century. His Biographical History of Philosophy ” *was 
slip-shod, inaccurate, ill-proportioned, written without ®a first-hand 
knowledge, and not improved by the later additions, which were casual 
“ind incidental, being due mainly to his very miscellaneous reading. 
But it was graphic, vivid, interesting men ini philosophy through its 
biographies of the philosophers; and it was pervaded by a healthy 
scepticism begotten of -its authors dogmatic purpose. Its clever 
inaccuracies made it a much more stimulating book than the solid 
severities of Ritter, whose larger volumes had begun to appear in an 
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English guise fourteen years ‘before the biographical history of Lewes 
was published. I know one Scotch student who still keeps Lewes’ 
four dainty little volumes among the literary idols which he tenderly 
*looks at, without, for his mind’s peace, daring any longer to touch them 
for purposes of study. Buckle, who was born four years after Lewes 
and who died sixteen years before him, was a man of keen rather 
- than of disciplined intellect, more a voracious reader, skilled in many 
tongues, than an educated man tempered and controlled by his know- 
ledgé. His ‘views’ on history seemed to himself more original and 
remarkable than they really were. His “ History of Civilisation” was 
a monument of amazing industry and mental energy, emphasising 
neglected factors in the making of special societies or types of culture ; 
but those factors became in his hands violent paradoxes, and were so 
presented as to offend rather than conciliate. Hence his big volumes 
seem to us little better than fugitive pamphlets, and though they 
made an immense noise when they appeared, yet they were soon 
overtaken, as is the way with pamphlets, by a perhaps deserved, but 
surely, in this case, a too-utter oblivion. John Tyndall was more a 
thetorician than a man of science, skilful at conducting experiments 
and no less apt at explaining them; but while he quickly assimilated 
the metaphysics then currently eed in physical formulæ, yet it 
- may be sajd, in all soberness and truth, that his philosophical were on 
no higher a level than his scientific claims. Huxley was a man of a 
different order. He had ability enough to equip several men, but 
though Nature had intended him to be many, she had made him but 
- one, and allowed the personalities within him to exercise themselves on 
many subjects in many fields. He began life as a biologist who dili- 
gently watched the ways of Nature, but as he passed through life his 
interests widened; and he ended as probably the most vigorous and 
„vigilant controversialist of his day. His peculiar genius showed itself in 
his easy mastery of his mother tongue, and he often used it to explain 
and discuss questions with which he could have had little more than 
a bowing acquaintance. Certainly his clear and caustic wit made him 
the relentless enemy of dulness; but to every cause which promised 
enlightenment he remained a steadfast friend. The fine chivalry with 
which at a critical moment he associated himself with Darwin and 
defended him calls for high praise. 

. But of the men we have already named, the man best fitted both 
by faculty ahd training to occupy the highest place in the speculative 
thought of his century, though not perhaps to act most immediately 
and effectively upon it; was John Stuart Mill. His books became at 
once, what they are certain to continue to be, philosophical classics 
of an order that no University or society that studies how to educate 
and develop mind can afford to neglect or ignore. His style was an 
almost perfect mirror of his thought. “Its studied elegance had all the 
effect of the most careless felicity, and made the study of his books a 
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literary pleasure as well as an exercise in philosophy, for they charmed 
the reader even while they taxed the student. Mill may owe much of 
his significance to the place which he holds at once by birthright and . 
inheritance in the history of English philosophy. He understood, ag 
none of his contemporaries did, the men who had lived before him, 
their terms, their problems, and the factors they used in their solution. 
He accepted the responsibility of his place, and he set himself to undo 
the foreign speculations which, emanating from Kant, had through 
Hamilton invaded English thought and deflected it from its normal 
course. Mill, though he belonged to no University, was no self-taught 
and therefore dogmatic sciolist, but a thoroughly well educated man. 
He has in some classical sentences described the method, the range, 
and the limits of the education he had received; and may I say that 
he seems now, though he did not always so seem, to me to have 
spoken the sober truth when he said that he “started with an 
“advantage of a quarter of a century over his contemporaries”? He 
inherited much from his father, James Mill, the grim Scot, who lived 
so long in England, contributed so much to its philosophical radicalism, 
enlarged our ideas of education, helped to found the University of 
London and University College, and yet had mental energy enough 
to write his “ Analysis of the Human Mind” and his “ History of 
“India.” What it must have cost him so to restrain his temper and 
so to deny himself as to educate his son we can never know; and 
only they can guess who have tried to do it and failed through sheer 
mental weariness or moral weakness. The man was a philosopher by 
nature and by discipline, who had been trained in the Scotland of. 
Hume and had learned much from the French encyclopzdists, whom he 
had diligently.studied; while the stern discipline of necessity taught 
him to be reserved, silent, and respectful of the self he had so entirely 
to trust. He transmitted some of his best qualities to his son, drilled 
him in the languages and in the books he loved, developed in him the 
power to think, to criticise both himself and others, to study and to 
know books and men even when he did not accept their thought or 
their authority. And so, though John Stuart Mill was educated in no 
University, the University that had made the father and his ideals 
did more for both than either knew or believed. The calm yet 
passionate sincerity, the luminous mind and illuminating speech, the 
constructive thought andthe rigorous criticism, subjective as well gs 
objective of John Stuart Mill go a long way to show how well he had 
been educated and how much he had inherited from those who had 
ebeen thinkers before him. 

In this group of remarkable men, formed outside the English Univer- 
sities yet contributing so much to the enrichment of English thought 
and letters, Herbert Spencer stands, the junior by fourteen years. of 
the eldest, John Stuart Mill, and five years older than the youngest, 
Thomas Henry Huxley. Like Mill, Spencer faced the universe for 
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himself and tried to read, to conceive and to state its mysteries in the 

’ terms he himself best understood. He did not indeed, like Mill, come 
to science through philosophy ;' on the contrary he came to philosophy 
ethrough science. His science was not so much that of the schools or, 
as Darwin may remind us, of the open air and the observant eye, 
as of the study and the meditative student, who is not without his 
own personal equation, however little he may suspect its existence or 
know what it means. He knew nothing of the grim paternal discipline 
which bit its way into the very soul ‘of Mill, and stamped upon him 
the character he carried throughout his life. The two men who mainly 
influenced Spencer were, first, his father, a profoundly religious man,’ 
a Nonconformist by conviction—one may read the story of Herbert’s 
own boyhood between the lines of his stern reproof of Matthew Arnold 
for his depreciation of Dissenters and his misconception of Dissent 
—by profession a schoolmaster, with a talent for mathematics; and, 
secondly, his uncle, Thomas Spencer, a Cambridge man, who had 
been ninth Wrangler in his day, had been touched by the Evan- 
gelicalism of Simeon but had escaped the pietism it too often produced, 
and had in due season become a country parson, with a then quite 
exceptional devotion to the social and political movements which 
promised to ameliorate the peasant’s lot. 

Thomas Mozley, with his usual flippant superiority, has described 
the two bothers. George Spencer, Herbert’s father, was a “strenuous 
“upholder of truth, justice and purity,” but a man who did not “hunger 
“and thirst after righteousness,” for “he felt himself filled.” “He had 

. “always the look of a man contemplating a theory in the air with a 
“full sense of its completeness and sufficiency.” But we can forgive 
Mozley his tone about the Friends in general and this Friend in 
particular because of three letters he publishes. The first, written 
in the year of Herbert’s birth, says, “I object to the baptism of infants 
“as absurd,” unless it simply means “a devoting of the child to God” ; 
the second is addressed to his son, then thirteen years of age, and 
admonishes him that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
“the things which he possesseth,” for happiness is due to “a conscious- 
“ness of the lovingkindness and tender mercies of our most gracious 
“Saviour”; and, in the third, dated seven years later, he tells his 
correspondent that “to lean to one’s own understanding, even in 
„“temporal things, is often unwise, but in spiritual subjects, with respect 
“to which We arg by nature so dark, it is indeed dangerous.” He is said 
to have believed in the “universal equality of man,” and to have 
regarded “ institutions, classes, privileges, ranks, honours, and all like 
“creations of human society as essentially wrong.” Such was the 
father, and the uncle was like unto him, a man “born before his time,” 
“a reformer in Church and State,” who “really anticipated some great 
“movements.” “He was a decidedly fine looking man, with a com- 
“manding figure, a good voice and a ready utterance.” He had “a 
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“heart ever full and ready to overflow ” with pity for the poor and with 
anger against their oppressors. In the homes these two men made and * 
pervaded with their own spirit, Herbert Spencer was formed ; for no 
public school or University laid upon him a plastic hand. We have. 
then to imagine him first as a boy and then as a lad, educated in two 
families which made the practice of religion and the pursuit of religious 
philanthropies the serious business of life, while the special discipline 
which determined their intellectual atmospheres and governed their. 
thoughts was that of the mathematical sciences. The problems that 
thus forced' themselves upon his notice were such as occupied the 
reflective mind of his father and the social energy of his uncle: how has 
our society come to be at once so very poor and so very rich? what 
ought the State to do for the people, and what ought to be the attitude 
of the individual to the State? The commonplaces of their thought 
shaped his first problems, which were social and political rather 
than physical and scientific The main question was, how, since the 
State ever followed the line of least resistance and its parties adopted 
the policy that promised much while it accomplished little, could its 
province be most effectively restricted, and how could the faculties of 
the individual be best evoked and encouraged? But an active mind 
like Spencers could not be either satished or silenced by social 
speculations alone, or inquiries into the best method of improving 
Society ; it was inevitable that he should go further and ask how had 
Society originated, how man and how the system within which he 
lived? How did he affect Nature and Nature him? Now, it was 
. only natural that a man whose education was mainly mathematical and . 
who was strongly convinced as to the necessity of mathematical truths 
and the certainty of all geometrical processes, should feel as if they 
supplied the forms under which Nature must be interpreted. Hence 
came another and grander series of problems which gradually absorbed 
those of his younger and simpler mind: are not our fittest terms for 
the interpretation of Nature more physical than metaphysical? And 
is it not better to begin with the simpler yet sublimer fields of thought, 
and descending thence into the lower and the homelier, seek there 
the same order and the same necessities of thought ? 

If we are right in our reading of the forces and the processes 
which mainly helped to form Spencer’s mind and formulate his prob- 
lems, then we may further see why it is more correct to speak of htm, 
as a thinker than as in the strict sense a philosqpher® He was 
essentially a man who had taught himself to speculate on history, 
natural and human, in the terms of mathematical science. And this 
was at once too narrow and too arbitrary a way in which to read the 
meaning of either the physical universe or of man. He knew too little 
when he began to speculate of the limitations and impotencies which 
the greater physicists had recognised, to be quite just either to himself 
or the universe. It is doubtful whether Spencer ever quite escaped the 
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defects incident to his early education and experience. Of the 
'. history of philosophy, whether ancient or modern, of its problems, the 
form in which they had been stated and the mode in which they had 
, been solved, he knew next to nothing, nor did he care to know. He 
perceived neither their significance for mind nor their value for 
speculation. He did not start, like Mill, as the critic of the philosophy 
which was then current, but as in a sense its disciple, mistaking an 
ephemeral phase of thought for the sum and goal of past speculation. 
The attitude of Spencer in his “First Principles” and of Mill in his 
“Examination of Hamilton” to the same system of philosophy is 
characteristic of the two men. Mill had not only a more at once 
critical and constructive mind than Spencer, but also a mind much 
better acquainted with the history of philosophy and educated into 
a knowledge of speculation; and what he saw to be necessary to the 
continued growth of speculative thought in England was to get rid 
` of Hamilton and his school with its hopeless attempt to weld together 
the fundamental ideas of two incompatible systems. But Spencer, 
familiar only in a general way with Locke, Hume and Berkeley, and 
not sufficiently versed in the history of ancient and modern thought, 
imagined that he could accept as the last and latest and most assured 
position of philosophy the doctrine of the Absolute and Unconditioned 
as formulated by Hamilton and defended by Mansel. And so he 
made it the basis of his theory of the Unknown and the Unknowable, 
and the justification of his plea for the interpretation of Nature in what 
* he conceived to be the terms of the known. The philosophy he thus 
accepted he never revised, for it became a superfluity and he had no 
more use for it. He often complained that he was not understood, but 
he too often forgot that there was a twofold or mutual obligation, that 
-he was as much bound to be intélligible to his critics as they were bound 
to understand him, and that the first step in being understood by others 
was that he should understand himself, which, it is not too much to 
say, he did not always succeed in doing. For it is here where we can 
see the significance of a point already indicated. While Spencer con- 
tributed much to Victorian speculation, he contributed nothing to 
Victorian literature, and his want of literary faculty made his work 
anything but agreeable to some of the men who were foremost in 
their appreciation of Mill. The late Master of Balliol spoke of 
Spencer in terms he deeply resented, as “a very Tupper of 
“philosophy,” and described him as “a fellow . . . . who knows a little 
“of physical science, and gives back to scientific men their own notions 
“in a more general form. Of course they worship him as a god, and 
“instead of being thought an empty sciolist, he is regarded by tlkem 
“as the philosopher of the future.” Spencer showed his resentment: 
by devoting himself to the impossible task of refuting a sneer. But 
Jowett’s aversion expresses in an offensive, because in a colloquial 
and as it were undress, form the fact that to a man familiar with the. e 
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history and problems of philosophy Spencer must ever seem a sciolist. 
The fact is a fact, however we may explain it, and it must be » 
reckoned with before his place either in ‘the present or in the 
future world'of thought can be understood or determined. . 
, While, then, Spencer frequently refers either explicitly or implicitly 
to Kant, to Hamilton, to Mansel, to Berkeley and to Hume, it is ever 
as one who does not know them intimately but only at a distance, 
And so his philosophy is rather the philosophy of the man in the street 
than of the student who has lived as it were in the house of the author. 
But with one name of pre-eminent significance in the thought of the 
nineteenth century he shows small acquaintance, indeed, none that 
` indicates either insight or knowledge—with Hegel. Yet Hegel 
had, if one may so speak, anticipated Spencer and done much 
more. He had discussed Being and its qualities, the relation of the 
absolute to the relative, and the relative to the absolute. He had 
‘formulated a theory of evolution and distinguished it from emanation, 
and had courageously applied it to the whole realm of experience or 
known existence. He had described Nature, analysed man, con- 
ceived society, explained law, art, religion, thought and civilisation. 
His philosophy was therefore even larger than Mr. Spencer’s, and as he 
had died while Spencer was still a youth, it was natural that a man 
who tried to unify knowledge should have studied one who made the 
attempt so shortly before him We may indeed name, as ¢ndicating 
the range of their respective endeavours, Spencer the Hegel of 
empiricism or Hegel the Spencer of transcendentalism. The ‘men 
were indeed most unlike. Hegel was a typical German thinker, 
formed in the schools, a professor made and quickened by men who 
had been professors before him, mighty in the Press, but mightier in 
the Chair, a philosopher deeply read’ in the philosophy of the past, 
heir to its problems, penetrated by its spirit, conscious of the 
continuity of the thought that now was with the thought that had 
been, and therefore of the activity of the ancestor in the descendant. 
Spencer, on the other hand, was a distinctively English thinker, made 
outside the schools, insular, free from academic conventionalisms, 
though possessing quite as hard and inflexible conventionalisms of 
his own, a man full of modern knowledge, scientific, political, social, 
industrial, and so convinced of the sufficiency of present thought for 
present problems as to feel as if it needed small help from ancient or 
even recent philosophy. As the men differed, therefore se did their® 
questions. Hegel’s were academic, set for him by his masters, without 
whom he is quite unintelligible,’ his masters being men as distant 
in*time and in speech as Plato and Plotinus, while Kant, Fichte and 
Schelling are as-his immediate forerunners, thinkers without whom his 
thought cannot be understood. Spencer’s problems, on the contrary, 
come from the progress of modern knowledge, from the state 
and changes of society, the discussions of the forum and the senate, 
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* the advancement of industry and of science. Hegel is an enigma 
*to the multitude, a mockery and a bewilderment to platitudinous 
„culture; but Spencer has been the philosopher of the people and 

| the Press, the maker of current speculative formule, a meta- 
physician who speaks in the language of the. physicists. Yet know- 
ledge proved its unity by setting men who were so dissimilar a similar 
problem, and each handled it according to his lights. Both assumed 
a great unity, the basis and source of all things, but to Hegel this 
unity was the idea, the thought which was pure being; while to 
Spencer it was the Unknown, the ultimate reality which he trans- 
lated into the eternal energy, or, to use his own term which he has 
so rigorously distinguished from energy, the persistent force from 
whose activity all things proceeded. Both conceived the creative 
process from the standpoint of evolution, but to Hegel the processes 
were transacted in the realms of nature and of spirit in so logical a 
way as ‘to be capable of being truly stated in the terms of thought 
and reason; while to Spencer the process was represented by the 
integration of matter and dissipation of motion, while its opposite, 
dissolution, is the absorption of motion and concomitant disintegration 
of matter. This evolution, which proceeds rhythmically within the 
bosom of the cosmos, causes matter ever to pass from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity. Hegel 
so wove hif dialectical network that he brought into harmonious 
relations the absolute source and the absolute end with all that lay 
between; and Spencer found in his unknown reality the universal 
gause, and in his evolution the universal law which was everywhere 
operative. i z 

These fundamental affinities, express therefore fundamental 
differences. Hegel’s system was transcendental, but Spencer’s system 
agnostic and empirical. The known reality was to the one thought, 
but the other interpreted the reality he did not know in the terms of 

* matter, motion, and force, which he imagined’he did know. Hegels 
absolute is the bosom that enfolds all that is ever unfolded, it is the 
home of all difference and the ground of all relation; it is the idea, it 
is thought which by articulation of itself makes nature and spirit. 
But Spencer's ultimate entity is not only unknown, it is the Unknow- 
able, which though manifested everywhere is yet nowhere revealed, 
not even in the consciousness from whicheit cannot be separated. 
Hegels method was but the application to the universe of the 
principle that Kant had applied to experience. Were it not for 
thought, its forms and categories, no rational experience would be 
possible, nor would any rational universe. But Spencer construe 
his ultimate in terms that destroyed the reality of knowledge, and 
produced, if subjectively applied, scepticism, if objectively, nescience. 
The methods the men took to work out their respective principles 
were characteristic. Hegel loved history, analysed its great 
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periods and forces, communed with its master minds, made the 
spirit that lived in the states and religions, the arts and philosophies 
of the past live a concrete life before the imagination and reason 
of the student. But Spencer found his main interest in the customs‘ 
of savage peoples, and we may say that he almost completely neglected 
the history of civilised man, our human past growing for him the 
less significant, the further it retreated from the savage state. This 
latter may seem in the face of his later books to be either entirely 
false or largely exaggerated, but it can do'so only to one who has 
studied the Principles of Sociology without reference to the Descrip- 
tive Sociology upon which the former work is built. History had to 
develop according to Spencer’s own idea to have any interest for 
him. Where it did not so develop it was so much the worse for the 
history. i 
But while comparisons may indicate a relative position, they do 
not express.an absolute judgment. We are too near Herbert Spencer 
and his work to speak finally concerning it and him. And I frankly 
. confess myself to be drawn two ways. I admire not only the character 
of the man but also much of what he did. I deplore the want of 
thoroughness caused by his attempting to do so much more than he 
possessed knowledge for. On these points a few things may be said 
in conclusion. First, Mr. Spencer had not a speculative genius, 
properly so-called, but he had in a remarkable degree ea genius for 
generalisation and a power of expressing abstract ideas in concrete 
terms. It was by virtue of these qualities that he rendered conspicuous 
service to scientific speculation. He related and co-ordinated ideas that 
had lived apart : he combined into a collective whole doctrines that had 
grown up separately and had been allowed to dwell in separation. 
Development was in the air. For centuries both philosophers and 
physicists had been groping after it, and he supplied the physicist with 
what seemed a philosophical form for the idea. Spencer always 
claimed, and with perfect truth, that his doctrine of development was « 
independent of Darwin; and Huxley described Spencer as he first 
knew him—six years before the “Origin of Species” was published 
—as a thorough-going evolutionist, with whom he had had many 
and prolonged battles on this topic. Darwin never liked the large 
generalisations of Spencer. Spencer was inclined to think the minute 
observations of Darwin.superfluous and insignificant. The tryth is 
Spencer was primarily and essentially a physicist, holding development 
in a form which he could express in the terms of*physics and which 
he applied not only to inorganic nature, but to organic and what he’ 
“called super-organic forms. But Darwin was a biologist who neither 
understood nor loved physics. He was contented with his living forms, 
and asked only that they should be presented to him. While the two 
may be thus distinguished, we may yet say that it was Darwin’s 
observations, especially as described in the “ Origin of Species,” which 
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* brought Spencer’s theory down from the clouds and set it amongst 
the solid facts believed of men. But it was Spencer’s large generalisa- 

„tions and speculative genius that so formulated the doctrine as to 
make it credible to the scientific mind. 

Secondly, while I thus recognise the services Spencer rendered 
to scientific speculation, I must still deplore his poor philosophical 
equipment, and the consequent poverty of his contribution to real 
philosophy, whether of knowledge or of existence. No doubt his 
want of equipment, combined with his native and adventurous vigour 
of thought, had its own advantages. It enabled him to build his 
extraordinary structure with a certainty he could not otherwise have 
attained ; and it enabled him to bring in illicitly ideas which the older 
empirical philosophy could not. allow, yet without which his own 
system could never have been set upon its feet. His very doctrines 
of nescience rested upon the affirmation and the reality of the 
Unknown. His idea of force enabled him to escape from the meta- 
physics of causation which the later sensuous philosophy had cultivated 
to its own undoing. But though no systerh profits in the long run from 
not understanding its own principles, yet we never should have had 
the high speculations which we associate with Spencer’s name, apart 
from his relatively uninitiated condition into the mysteries of 
metaphysics. On the other hand no man can think of the greatness 
of the univérse as he saw it and the immensity of the problem he 
tried to grapple with, without being moved to gratitude. - I say this, 
while most conscious of two things—the comparative blindness of 
the man to the profoundest questions in the history of man, and his 
disinclination, to call it by no harsher word, to see the great significance 
of the higher religious personalitigs in history. However the world 
may have begun, we know where it stands, if not where it must end; 
and we know with what labour man has climbed so high and come so 
far. But in the Synthetic Philosophy, every paragraph of which we 
have read, illumined by all the side essays that were written by its 
author in its exposition or defence, we can yet find no single word 
that either gives recognition to the ideas that have made man or 
to the persons which have most splendidly and efficiently embodied 
them. The philosophy which fails to interpret man cannot interpret 
his universe, and with that saying we regretfully pass from the name 
of orte who has passed to where “ beyond thése voices there is peace.” 
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THE NEED FOR A RADICAL PARTY. 


HE historian of the Radical Party in Parliament concluded his 
survey of progressive politics up to the year 1885 with a 
triumphant assertion of Radical predominance in the counsels of 
Liberalism. In Parliament and in the Cabinet he insisted that 
Radicalism had attained to “absolute equality,” if not in number, at 
least in influence, with the Whig section. It had formed Liberal policy. 
It had impressed its:principles on every part of the social and political 
machine. It was even in a position to undertake the ruling’ work alone ; 
for since the passing of the Franchise Act of 1884, there had risen, full- 
orbed, on the horizon, the principle of Government in accordance with 
the opinions and wishes of the majority of the people, and the men 
who were most closely in touch with the predominating sentiment were 
called on to accept full responsibilities and powers. Mr. Harris had 
no reason to expect the heavy disappointment that the Fates were 
preparing for hopes so ingenuously expressed. If Radicalism had made 
one convert, himself a host, in Mr. Gladstone, it had secured another m 
the man who at the moment seemed destined to shape the fortunes of 
the Liberal Party. When Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain came 
together in the spring of 1885 on the proposal of the latter to establish 
a Central Board for Irish affairs,* and the Prime Minister, taking his 
powerful colleague home to lunch, bewailed the fatal resistance of the 
Whig peers, it seemed as though the bonds of future compact and 
leadership were firmly get. When they broke, the prospect* of a 
distinctive Radical Government was destroyed tpo. ° Part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reforming energy passed into the work of breaking the 
¿uncompromising spirit of the older ` Toryism ; the rest was finally 
absorbed in the Imperialist movement, and is about to spend itself in ` 
the quicksands of Protection. a 
In the interval, Radicalism has lost, as a combative force, all and ~ 
more than it gained as a permeating influence. So far from controlling 


* See Mr. Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone,” Vol. III., p. 194. 
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Governments and manning the ship of State, the Radical Party has 
Shrunk to a smaller measure of Parliamentary representation than it 
. attained in any House of Commons since the great Reform Bill. Mr. 
Harris himself, mentions the names of forty-five Radicals who sat in 
the Parliament of 1832, and of forty-six having seats in the Parliament 
of 1835. Some of these men, like Joseph Hume, Feargus O’Connor, 
Daniel O’Connell, Sir William Molesworth, J. A. Roebuck and Sir 
Francis Burdett were among the powerful personal forces of their time ; 
and behind them lay a great body of political and humanitarian doctrine 
that drew to itself the most gifted and exalted spirits of the 19th 
century. How many Radical members appear in the House of 
Commons to-day? I can name perhaps a, dozen, pur sang, or 
something like pur sang—Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Lough, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Labouchere, Dr. Macnamara, 
Mr. Cremer, and I add a handful of Scottish, Welsh and Labour 
members in whom the Radical tradition and habit of thought 
persist. Outside, no doubt, the bulk of the Party is Radical; 
but it is unorganised, as such, and is not based on any firm 
ground of speculative opinion about the State, such as sustained 
the great Utilitarians or the Republican movement of the seventies. 
In spite of the depressing influence of Malthus’s theory that population 
tended te outgrow the means of sustaining it, inspiring and hopeful 
theories of “society were the mainsprings of thought in mid-century 
Radicalism; and when an “intense and glowing mind,” like Mr. 
Giadstone’s, set itself to work on the lines of constructive statesman- 
Ship, auxiliary forces sprang up, as it were, from the very soil. 

Where are these forces to-day? They exist but too often in 
disappointment and dissipation. ‚Compare the Democratic movement 
here and in Europe. Socialism is all over Europe asserting itself first 
as a revolutionary element in thought, then again—in Germany, in 
France, in Italy—as a parent of vigorous parties and of political action 
not widely distinguishable from a typical English Radical programme.* 
With us the uncompromising challenge to the entire economic structure 
implied in the Marxian theory of value has made the slightest possible 
appeal to the imagination of our people. Europe found it a bomb- 
shell; we treated it as if it were a squib. Revolutionary Socialism 
makes no progress here; opportunist Socialism of the Fabian type 
spends itself in mere bureaucratic activities*in finding new careers for 
the “animal“armeg with a pen.” Even the new Labour movement has 
failed to take definite shape as between the alternatives of a Party with 
a distinct political and economic creed, and a new development of the 

* In this connection I would refer the reader to an article by Herr von Vollmar 
in the December number of the “ National Review,” entitled ‘Social Democracy in 
Germany.” Herr v. Vollmar thus defines the policy of his Party :—" It will be a 
democratic policy, aiming at the maintenance of constitutional guarantees, and at 
the establishment of a sound financial system, with a view to free and unfettered 


economic development, to the free exchange of commodities between nations, and 
the maintenance of peace.” 
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old policy of getting special representation of organised bodies of ° 
workers. The plain truth behind these facts is that in the last fifteen 
years Radicalism has breathed an air bad for its constitution—ideas of, 
conquest, of dominance, of commerce as a kind of war, of war as a kind 
of commerce ; habits of luxury ;. an almost insane devotion to sport on 
the part of the workmen; an-’immense growth of servile classes; a 
corresponding weakening of sincere and direct thought and indifference 
to political liberty. England: has crushed the Boers; Russia the 
Finns; Turkey the Armenians and Macedonians. For fifteen years, if 
we except the partial liberation. of Crete, no national movement has 
succeeded—a serious contrast to the great emancipating episodes of 
the middle of the last century. Literature apes the fashion of the 
governing world, corrupting scientific doctrine or speculation, pouring 
scorn on democracy, and dragging evolution into the reactionary service. 
The revival of Protection in England follows in the natural sequence of 
these tendencies, and its defeat will, let us hope, supply their 
corrective, A n 
As it happens, political accident would seem to come in to reinforce 
the anti-Radical movement. At first sight it is a disappointment to 
advanced men to find the great question of Free Trade, of which 


Gladstone said in 1852 that “it should be placed high and dry on the 
“shore, whither the tide of political Party strife would no longer reach 
“it,” thrown afresh into the full surge of conflict. But the consequences 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s action must be faced, even if they involve, as they 
must, a temporary accession -òf strength to that Party of the centre 
with whom largely the issue of the battle lies. Suppose, for example, 
that the election results in such a balance as existed in 1885, when 
the united Liberal Party were just able to equal in strength the 
combined forces of Conservatism and Irish Nationalism. If we get 
a good majority on the 188s: lines, it would in my view be a very weak 
thing to decline office, thereby implicitly confessing our abandonment 
of the principle of self-government for Ireland. If we accepted, 
Radicals would necessarily remind themselves of the precedent of 
1880, and call for an adequate Radical representation in. the 
Cabinet. But it is at least doubtful whether a Liberal Government 
would take office in reliance on the Irish vote, in view of 
the pledges of its leaders to the Nonconformists in regard 
to education. If Liberal statesmen, unwisely, as I think, 
decline to take up afresh the problem of Ixish Government, 
a coalition Ministry will be inevitable. On the whole, that is the 
most likely issue of all, and it may very well happen that only one, 
nglish statesman, the Duke of Devonshire, will be strong enough to 
deal with it, and to persuade Moderate men to save Free Trade by a, 
concession of some part of the Nationalist demand. Such a:Govern- 
ment must necessarily be kept in office by Liberal votes. But it could 
not be a Radical Government, and its inner counsels would not in all 
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* probability be fortified by the two or three men—Mr. George, Mr. 
Burns, Sir Charles Dilke—who uphold the Radical flag in Parliament. 
„Its business—and a thoroughly righteous and necessary business too— 
would be anti-demagogy, the holding of the fort for English industry 
against economic Mad Mullahism. And the Radical attitude to it, 
pending reconstruction later on, would be akin to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
line towards the first Unionist administration. 


* kgd * * 


The situation I have thus outlined presents some features of 
discouragement. But, after all, it means nothing more for the purposes 
of Radicalism than that for the hour, and perhaps for a quickly passing 
hour, it is thrown back on its proper, useful, and historic function of 
forming the mind and purpose of united Liberalism. For no mere 
negative policy will in the end prevail as an answer ‘to the 
Protectionist revival. Free Trade cannot do more than provide 
for the unfettered exchange of wealth, and its distribution among 
a landless population cannot in the nature of things be satisfactory. 
All is not well with the country. Mr. Booth’s estimate that 35 per 
cent. of the population of East London were “in poverty, sinking 
“to want,” has been applied elsewhere, and stands the test. It is a 
terrible fact. Is there a Party arising in England sincere enough and 
able enough*to deal with it? Ithink thereis- It is fair to believe that 
aggressive Imperialism, having exhausted the energies of the nation, 
and revealed the most serious defects of organisation and character, has 
run its course, and that in\turn the zeal for self-improvement and the 
natural interest in home life are reviving. ‘ After all, we follow the 
general development, and in Europe the Liberal spirit is unmistakably 
astir. Italy is possessed with the passion for internal reform inspired by 
a stormy, but on the whole, noble and practical, Socialist propaganda ; 
in France anti-militarism and social reform have become almost the 
dominant forces in the State; Germany opens the struggle with 
„autocracy through a Party numbering a third of the electorate, and 
holding nearly all the great seats of Government and commerce. We 
can show no such decisive signs of reaction, but we have in our political 
and social State two symptoms of change peculiar to members—a 
profound unrest and unsettlement among the two political Parties, and 
the emergence of a great national question. ° 

From the first qf these causes Radicalism—a true people’s Party—is 
bound to be the gainer. It is no light matter that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy has estranged the brains of his Party, and that in particular thg 
ablest young Unionists are solid against him. Powerful and original 
talents like Mr. Churchill’s and Lord Hugh Cecil’s do not go adrift on 
the waters for nothing; in the end they attach themselves to the Party 
that has the promise of the future. Behind them are some of the best 
members of the House of Commons, progressive and independent 
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spirits of the type of Sir John Dickson Poynder and Colonel Seely, 
Tory Democrats like Sir John Gorst, rigorous Parliamentarians and 
anti-absolutists like Mr. Bowles. The nation will not lose this body of, 
thinkers and workers ; it will inevitably go into the stock again, and.as 
it has never been accounted an extreme force on the side of Imperialists, 
but rather a moderating influence, a compact and determined Party of 
internal reform will inevitably secure a fair proportion of its energies. 
When Mr. Gladstone went out of Toryism, he could not for ever take 
service with indeterminate. Governments, and only when he found a 
Party was he able to crown his career with the rich achievements of 
1868 to 1873. i i 
There remains the condition of a great question which will fire 
mers imaginations with the feeling of a distinct and vital need. Can 
there be any doubt that the land question answers to this description ? 
“Man is a land animal,” says Henry George, and in England man and 
the land are parted. It is not surprising therefore that not one but 
a thousand currents of thought flow into this channel. What, for 
example, is the one solid feature of the national economy which gives 
force to the revival of Protection? The decline of agriculture, the 
fact that a yearly decreasing body of Englishmen live and work on the 
soil, and a yearly decreasing proportion of food is raised on English 
land. From 1851 to 1891 the number `of agricultural labourers has 
declined 36 per cent. ; during the ensuing ten years a furtfer decline of 
25 per cent. has taken place, while in fatal testimony to the tendency 
to make the land the sporting ground of the rich rather than the 
patrimony of the entire people, the number of gamekeepers has 
increased 25 per cent. in the same period.* Is it possible to state a 
fact of greater social significance? It is no mitigation of it to point to 
our ability to import and pay for 30 millions’ worth of dairy produce 
from foreign countries. Imports have a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative aspect, and it is not a sign of national strength that while 
half the French population keeps to the land, raises nine-tenths of the 
food that the country requires, and lives the healthiest and freest life 
known to the sons of men—in England and Wales less than a million 
persons are now concerned with the tilling of the soil. Since the 


_ Revolution France has doubled her wheat product, and the average | 


crop she raises per acre ; with us every year witnesses a fresh shrinkage 
in the area under wheat, a fresh and heavy drift of the rural population 
to the towns. As I travelled this autumn in the early mofning through 
the spacious plains and cone-like hills of Auvergne, the first streaks of 
light showed the fields covered with peasant-workers ; later on in the 
Year I saw our scanty Norfolk harvest gathered in by a few old men 
and boys. And it is not our worst who leave the villages, but our 
best. Let me quote Canon Jessopp, for many years rector of a Norfolk 


* See an interesting series of articles in the Daily News, entitled “ Monopoly v. 
the People.” ` i 
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parish, whose lively observations of country society have become 
literature :— 


From the parish in which I write thirty-one sons of the soil have 
* been enrolled as London policemen in thirty years. What does that 
mean? It means that these young men, who were the very pick 
of the parish—men not only of splendid physique, but of approved 
character; men above the average in intelligence and education, 
` have been taken from us never to return. Why should they return? 
They will be fathers of families elsewhere, and their sturdy sons will 
push their way, but not in the country village at the plough’s toil. 
During the same thirty years the men who have emigrated across the 
Seas have in all cases been the men of enterprise, intelligence, and 
sobriety. America does not want, and will not have, paupers and 
ragamuffins. We retain the sediment; the vicious, the immoral, 
men whose character is not above suspicion; the sickly, the 
depraved, the dissipated and profligate, the roughs who would have 
been poachers’ in the`days when poaching paid. 


How compensate a nation for losses such as these—the loss of its 
best ‘blood, its toughest limbs? Do not let it be supposed that the 


, countryman goes because he has lost the love of the land. On the 


contrary, recent experience goes to show that the prospect of a career 
on the land is as attractive to an Englishman as to a Frenchman or a 
Dane, as intéresting in a Lincolnshire fen as on a wheat-field of north- 
west.Canada. The labourer goes in the first place because he has not 
decent house room found for him. I turn to Dr. Jessopp again, though 
on this point the collected testimony is overwhelming :— 


Look at the—what must I call them ?—the places where these 
young fellows are born and take their meals in, and sleep in— 
Houses ?—Faugh! Houses? Why you may see whole rows of 
hovels in no one of which would any farmer in the parish put the 
nag for a single night without indignant: protest—rows of hovels 
where there are only two rooms, oné above and one below. I could 
point to three of these disgraceful tenements immediately contiguous 
to one another, in each of which, by a strange coincidence, there 
were lately a father, mother, and seven children all sleeping in a 
single room. In one case the mother produced an eighth child in 
the night, her only helper being her daughter, a girl of fourteen, who 

_ did her best while the father ran to fetch the midwife. 


Well may ome sigh, reading such stories as these, and applying them 
as they have been applied by careful official observers to hundreds of 
English villages, for an English Stein to arise and proclaim an, 
“Emancipating Edict” for our peasantry. I may be answered that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Protection furnish the deliverer and the way of 
deliverance. No English labourer will take that view. If he is badly 
housed to-day he was worse off in 1843, and he is fed and clothed as 
he never was under the Corn Laws. Even if it were true that 
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Protection had conserved the agricultural interest in France and + 
Germany, a system whose supposed benefits fall directly on a peasant 
producer has no relation at all to a body of landless workers and tenant, 
farmers, the latter of whom know that every shilling a quarter on con 
would be shaved off in added rent. The truth is that the great modern 
revival ‘of agriculture has its basis, not in Protection at all, but first in 
assured rights and security of tenure for the peasant-farmer, and 
second in the application of science, often in the shape of State help ` 
and suggestion, to the culture of land. The new farmers, as Prince 
Kropotkin has shown in “Fields, Factories and Workshops,” 


have created a totally new agriculture They smile when we boast 
about the rotation system having permitted us to take from the field 
one crop every year, or four crops each three years, because their 
ambition is to have six and nine crops from the very same plot of 
land during the twelve months. They do not understand our talk 
about good and bad soils, because they make the soil themselves, 
and make it in such quantities as to be compelled yearly to sell some 
of it; otherwise it would raise up the level of their gardens by half 
an inch every year. They aim at cropping, not five or six tons of 
grass on the acre, as we do, but from fifty to one hundred tons of 
various vegetables on the same space; not £5 worth of hay, but 
#4100 worth of vegetables of the plainest description, cabbage and 
carrots. That is where agriculture is going now. s 


Obviously no Protectionist moral lies here. Free Trade Denmark 
could give Protectionist France and Free Trade Ireland lessons in the 
development of co-operative butter-making. The American farmer 
is not protected like the American iron-master, but he has changed, or 
is changing, his whole system of wheat production, on lines which 
enable him to double and quadruple his old returns. The Paris market 
gardener who makes his £200 an acre by selling vegetables for the 
London market wants no more Protection than his equally successful 
Dutch brother. No; the desertion of our English fields is the ' 
melancholy witness not of Free Trade in land, such as Stein established 
in Prussia, but of the want of it, the inevitable fruit of a system whose 
doom is pronounced by the experience of the civilised world. The 


‘business of English Radicalism is to lay the axe to that upas tree, as 


Gladstone laid it to the still more poisonous Irish growth. How indeed 
is it possible to resist the*application of the Irish example to England? 
Take the two questions of housing and land settlement. Under the 
Housing Act of 1890 only fourteen cottages have been built by local 


authorities, and forty applications were necessary under Part . III. 


to get six cottages built at Penshurst. But by the operation of 
successive Irish Labourers Acts, now awaiting consummation in 
the coming session, a thousand labourers’ cottages have been 
built in Ireland for every one in England, and the providing 
of accommodation for labourers has been made a definite charge 
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* on the: land. Much the same moral applies tó small holdings in 
*which, be it remembered, the wonderful development of the “intensive ” 
. system has mainly gone on. The English Small Holdings Act has had 
little direct- effect; but in Ireland the English‘ taxpayer, including the 
landless English labourer, has subscribed twelve millions to settling 
the Irish tenant in permanence on the soil, and has pledged his credit 
to the tune of a hundred millions or more. The English statesman 
who has failed to note these facts, and to connect them with the state 
of English agriculture, has no eyes for the signs of the times. Mr. 
Chamberlain proclaims his policy to be an increase ‘in remunerative 
employment. The true answer to him is to find more employment on 
the land, as we are endeavouring to find it in Ireland. 


cd kgd * kad 


We come therefore to a consideration of the means of meeting the 
case of “unemployment” which is the staple of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
argument for Protection. The only salient example presents itself in 
agriculture; on the industrial side the Protectionist case has already 

. been destroyed. But we may admit that Free Trade has coincided with, 
though it has not really caused, diminished employment on the land, 
and that since the great industrial era the number of English folk 
employed in tillage has decreased by one-half. The object of Radical 
reformers is? therefore, to prove that there are means of developing 
profitable employment on the land. 
~ What, in effect, are the specific causes of the Englishman’s tragic 

“desertion of his country-side—a desertion unparalleled in any other 
country in the world. They are :— 


(1) The conversion of arable into pasture, a process which goes 
on at an alarming and increasing rate. 

(2) The introduction of agricultural machinery. 

7 (3) The greater attractiveness of the towns, and the higher 

wages offered there. . 

(4) The absence of cottage room, and the unsatisfied demand 
for land and for a career upon it. 

(5) The absence of effective and complete security ef tenure 
for the farmer, and full compensation for all his improve- 
ments. 


"What are the remedies? Not the discredited device of Protection, 
which the labourer will not have at any price, but the reform of our ` 
land system. For that system furnishes the most effective bar to the 
application of the wonderful discovery that the old Malthusian spectre 
of the pressure of population on the means of subsistence is laid for ever, 
and that, as Kropotkin shows, the land of England could sustain out of 
its own resources, not merely the foreign-fed multitudes of to-day, but 
double and treble that number. But it is clear that if “intensive” 
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agriculture is to prevail, the farmer must be made secure in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his toil. This he has not fully obtained under 
the Act of 1883, which depends even for its limited protection to the. 
farmer on the landlord’s consent to improvements. With these facts ¢n 
view Mr. Lloyd George has laid down in his speeches in Scotland the 
general lines of a Radical measure of land reform, and I formulate them 
here, with some slight additions and modifications :— 


(1) Increased inducements must be held out to the farmer to 

make the best use of his land. Year by year farming, such 

‘as too often prevails in England, gives the land no real 
chance of increased fertility. To secure this the farmer 
should be ensured against :— 

(a) Eviction, except for bad husbandry or in cases where the 
land is required in the public interest. 

(2) An increase of rent on his own improvements. 

For this purpose it would not be necessary to set up a Land 
Court for the purpose of fixing rents. But it would be 
advisable to give the farmer whose rent had been increased 
the right of an appeal to a tribunal—arbitral or otherwise— 
which would determine the point whether or no the rent 
had been raised on his improvements. 

(2) Inducements must be offered to the agriculturgl labourer to 

' settle on the land. Broadly speaking, no labourer will 
È leave the land if he has: 

(a) A decent house to live in—good cottages are not 

. unoccupied ; * 

(6) A plot of land to cultivate ; 

(c) Some centre of social attraction—a village club or hall for 
amusement and for the discussion of technical subjects 
connected with the land, such as constantly arise in the 
State-assisted agriculture of Canada. 

The provision of these wants cannot be laid on the rates, 
but must constitute a charge on the land. The landlord 
therefore would be called on, on the report of the District 
Council, to provide a sufficiency of good cottages with a 
quillet of land attached, rising to three acres in extent, the 
land rent not, to exceed that charged to the farmer.” A 
further charge on the land would be the provision of village 
halls. Opportunities should also beegiven to County 
Councils to set up experiments in associated land settle- 

7 ments, by means of compulsory powers of land purchase. 


Let it be observed that adequate machinery for these changes—tlocal 


* The proposal of the writer in the Daily News is that a smaller allotment should 
be attached to the cottage; that the landlord should provide the former rent free, in 
return for the Council undertaking the building. The cottage rent should be a 
matter to be settled between the landlord and the Council, and it must, of course, 
not exceed an amount that the labourer could afford. 
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* Councils, with technical and building committees—is in full operation. 
*As for their capital cost it could be met, on the model of the Irish 

, Land Act of last year, out of a public loan, the interest and Sinking 
Fund of which would be a charge on the land. A large simplification 
of the present methods of housing and land purchase would clearly be 
necessary. Furthermore, the time has surely come for the removal of 
the last remains of old world land tenures, such as the practice of 
entail and the law of primogeniture, which impede the free circulation 
of land among the community. 


* ae * % 


I come for a brief space to the second division of the land question— 
the allied subjects of urban land and taxation. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the development of public opinion on this matter. In 
Lancashire towns and in urban centres in Scotland it holds the field, 
even in spite of the disastrous flood of chatter about Protection. This 
is not surprising, for it is on the towns that the afflicting flight from our 
deserted fields mainly settles down. Municipalities—distracted with 
the growing burden of improvements, the increasing difficulties of 
traction and urban extension, the appalling evils of overcrowding—are 
rapidly coming to Mr. Booth’s conclusion that the taxation of Ground 
Values lies at the root of the housing problem.* No fewer than 122 
local bodies were represented at the Conference convened last year by 
the Glasgow Corporation, which is about treble the representation of 
Municipalities at the Conference of 1898. Practically the evils of which 
public bodies and individual reformers complain are three-fold :— 


(1) The continuous abstraction from the urban community of 
the increase of land values which its industry creates, and 
the failure of the proprietors of these values to contribute 
adequately and directly to improvements. 

(2) The burden on housing created by the fact that rates are 
levied on the income from unoccupied buildings and land 
taken together, while land in the neighbourhood of towns, 
suitable for building, is rated only at its agricultural 
value. Land is thus withheld from the market and over- 

\ crowding at the centre is intensified. Building is made 
, dearer, “penalised,” to use Mr. Charles Booth’s phrase, and 
falls off in quantity and quality. 
ao? 3) The enormous cost of clearandée of slum areas, owing to 
the terms of compensation to slum landlords, and the diffi- 
culty of re-housing at a moderate expenditure. 


Probably the greatest social boon that ; could receive would 
be a regular and large increase in eas of good habitable 
houses and a consequent reduction of rps. So sttyck is Mr. Charles 
Booth with these two Do he ‘devotes 4 chapter of the 

ofth 


* Mr. Booth finds that 31 per 
a . 






eople of London are overcrowded. 
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concluding volume of his great survey of “Life and Labour in the ° 
“Metropolis” to urging two salient reforms of our rating system—the® 
full rating of unoccupied land and the gradual substitution of an , 
assessment of the “site value” for the present mixed rating of the 
land and building value together. He declares that “natural relief 
“is restricted and hindered in many ways, and as a consequence the 
“life of cities suffers from congestion.” Part of this relief might be 
obtained by reviving the attraction of rural life, but Mr. Booth, 
following the minority report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, insists that the fetters must be removed from the building 
trade. “There is no encouragement to spend money when it alone, 
“among all the sundry wants of life, is taxed so heavily.” The 
removal of such a tax is a true development of Free Trade theories, 
and the time has come to make it a leading plank in the Radical 
platform. There is the necessity for a free hand for the municipalities, 
and the removal of obstructions created and maintained by the 
central power. There is the demand for a relief of industry, and 
for the diversion of essential communal funds into the communal 
purse. Above all, there is the case for the better use of land, urban as 
well as rural; and for the improvement of the national estate, which is 
the lives of its citizens, depressed beyond measure by evil or merely 
wrongly directed social forces that daily increase in strength and 
complexity. It is certain that the balance between ifdustry and 

. agriculture is wrongly held; it is certain that when, by the taxation of 
land in the towns, and the opening of land in the country, a truer 
poise is attained, an enormously enhanced store of rational and healthy. 
existence will be placed at the nation’s disposal. 

But here, again, we find Mr. Chamkerlain’s proposals, quite apart from 
their Protective character, lying directly in the way of reform. What 
is his resort to indirect taxation but an attempt to shift the main, or at 
least the coming, burdens of the State from land to industry, from rent 
and interest to wages? Such a plan, as Adam Smith showed long ago, 
wars against every canon of fair and wise taxation. It creates a gross 
inequality in the contribution of various classes to the maintenance of 
the State. It gives taxation an arbitrary, and therefore a highly 
dangerous, character. It takes out of the pockets of the people large 
sums above what it brings into the Treasury. It fetters industry at 
every stride. It falls witheespecial severity on the poorest and smaflest 
buyers, who are made to pay one or more profits of middlemen recoup- 
ing themselves out of the taxes, and who are mulcted of a far higher 
percentage on the value of the taxed articles than the rich consumer. 

ten per cent. tax on the purchases of an agricultural labourer would 
not be a thousandth per cent. on the household budget of Lord 
Rothschild. To all this monstrous piece of economic atavism, the 
Radical Party has the answer that not only must the present food taxes 
go, but an equivalent must be found for them in an increase of direct 
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* taxation. True Free Trade, which is the complete relief of industry 

*from fiscal hindrances, we have never had; it is time for the Radical 

: Party to declare it, as Mr. Chamberlain practically declared it in 1885, 
ag the alternative to his present heresies. 

I have left myself no space to consider the industrial side of the 
Radical programme. The historic question of payment of members 
will certainly emerge with the appearance of a new Labour Party in 
the House of Commons; and payment.of election expenses, and a 
second ballot, may come as the first step towards a serious and large 
organisation of labour representation in the House of Commons. The 
House has already passed unanimous resolutions in favour of the 
extension of the Compensation Act, and of complete local option to 
authorities in regard to shop hours; while the pledge to deal with the 
almost lapsed right of combination stands in the first flight of pledges 
to which Liberal candidates will everywhere be asked to adhere. But 
in the main this article is a suggestion—and only a suggestion—that 
the answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy lies in the raising of a counter 
issue—the real opposite of that which he has flung in raw haste before 
the national tribunal, larger, more actual, more simple, incomparably 
more practical. The land question is ripe for action ; and the Radical 
Party, as the chief’ formative influence in English politics, is clearly 
called on to mark out the line of advance. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


THE TIBETAN PUZZLE. 


T has always been a fundamental mistake of Western commen- 
tators to deal with Asiatic politics on the basis of European 
methods. Self-governing nations that are in the habit of discussing 
in public the features of international problems, cannot but uncon- 
sciously believe in the veracity of official statements and documents 
intended to guide their opinion. Their governments are, to a certain 
extent, mere agents of national information, and must be credited with 
delivering such accounts as are in conformity with the actual facts. 
Diplomatic notes, conventions, reports on negotiations may therefore 
serve as arguments for discussion and decision. And it is a matter of 
fact that international concerns are now conducted between civilised i 
Powers openly and sincerely enough, so enabling the nations to form 
a correct opinion. But what is right in Europe is wholly otherwise 
on the other side of the Russian frontier. Oriental despotism has no 
reason whatever for dealing fairly and frankly with political affairs ; 
the will of individuals takes the place of public opinion, “and visible 
events are no longer the immediate expression of real intentions, but 
only inadequate symbols of designs which are not revealed. Such is 
the case throughout Asia. Everybody admits this for Russia, for 
China, Turkey, Persia and, of course, Tibet; but it ought to be 
admitted likewise for India, at least in so far as India is dealing with 
Asiatic problems. There isno Asiatic policy possible without makjng 
up one’s mind to the necessity of adopting Asiatic methods. Russia’ 
marvellous success in Central Asia, in Mongolia, Maifchuria, and even 
in Tibet, is entirely due to-proceedings of the Oriental kind, secret 
missions, secret negotiations, secret corruption, secret arrangements, 
shameless denials and shameless bluff. And if, up to this moment, or 
at least up to last summer, the moral and political situation of England 
in Asia has remained disastrously stagnant in face of the White Tsar’s 
splendour, this is to a large extent an effect of our European habits, 
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* which oblige us to accept Oriental statements as true, and to base our 
` action on symbols instead of facts. . 

Thus, the numerous conventions concerning Manchuria were treated 
by Europe as expressing the real state of things in that country. 
Experience has proved that these solemn agreements are nothing but 
a symptom of what is really going on; and for a long time even the 
‘reality of this symptom was fiercely denied by the two Asiatic parties 
to the contracts. When, two years ago, by a curious accident the 
existence of a sort.of preliminary Russo-Chinese agreement concerning 
the Boxer troubles came-to light, this symptom of the actual Peking- 
Petersburg relations was denied by the whole of Europe, because our 
international morale would have been seriously affected by an admission 
of the possibility of such a piece of anti-European perfidy. And when, 
last year, the text of a Russo-Chinese convention on the subject of 
Tibet was published in this REVIEW*, this proof of a serious revolution 
in the Buddhist world failed to stir up public opinion simply because 
no official document brought the matter to the judgment of the 
nations. 

It is impossible to judge of, or even to deal with, the great Tibetan 

question that is now being reopened by Lord Curzon, who is skilfully 
insisting on the old and indeed forfeited Sikkim treaty, without being 
prepared to treat all the public information and official measures on 
the subject a$ mere trickery and not as the actual basis or development 
‘of a policy. And this simple statement may exempt me from dis- 
cussing the innumerable comments—very able, very European, and, 
unfortunately, very useless—that have been evoked by the strange, 
very Asiatic, and very important Tibetan puzzle. 

Lord Curzon—I venture to say if without any ironical intention—is 
the most Asiatic gentleman who has ever been entrusted with the 
government of England’s Asiatic Empire. He has the courage 
deliberately to oppose the moral tendencies which reign in these times 
in Europe, and to employ against the awful expansion of Russian 
influence throughout Asia the very means that have secured to Russia 
her brilliant successes. He is putting forward political designs, the 
publication of which can do no harm, in order to have a free hand 
with respect to enterprises that can only succeed in perfect secrecy. 
In Asia, the fait accompli is the sole diplomatic weapon of any value, 
and all the refinements of Oriental method consist merely in the art 
of “bringing about faits accomplis without giving the adversary any 
opportunity of retaliation. 

The actual state of the Tibetan question is essentially different, 
from what Europeans, on the faith of public official statements, believe 
it to be. These statements tend to reduce the matter—so far as it 
concerns England or India—to an incident in an old commercial 
struggle which is said tobe going on between India and the Govern- 


* England, Russia and Tibet, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, December, 1902, 
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ment of the Dalai-Lama; and it is asserted with due solemnity that 
England is only defending the rights conceded to her by a treaty’ 
between these governments. 


Now what is the Tibetan Government? Is it the Court of the 


Dalai-Lama? Is it the Court of Peking, which obstinate Europeans 


still suppose to be the Grand Lama’s suzerain? Is it, perhaps, the. 


Tsar, as would appear from last year’s agreements? Those who, for 
reasons of morals and humanity, want by all means'to prevent what 
may be called a warlike invasion of Tibet, recur to the fiction of the 
Chinese or Manchu suzerainty, and advise Lord Curzon that, in view 
of putting into effect the old commercial treaty, he ought to apply 
peaceably to Peking. Those who, on the other hand, are fond of 
radical ways of action, but are ignorant of the real conditions of the 
case, do not hesitate to proclaim that British honour requires a war 
beyond the Himalayas for the sole purpose of enforcing treaty clauses 
about a trade that can never amount to many millions. They propose 
to handle the Dalai-Lama, the formidable organisation of the Buddhist 
Church, the institution that in Asia is more powerful than the Papacy 
is in Europe, as if they had to do with a kind of Mad Mullah, governing 
a small piece of land inhabited by a few savage tribes. 

All of them, however, forget to consider the great events that have 
taken place in the Buddhist world between the moment when that 
unfortunate commercial Sikkim treaty was concluded, hd the hour 
when Lord Curzon took the important step of using this treaty as a 
pretext for tearing the veil from the present political relations between 
Lhassa, Peking and Petersburg. They are all Rip van Winkles who 
have been asleep for twelve years. And it is really wonderful to 
note how sincerely they seem to be convinced of England’s right to 
exact at this moment a strict application of this treaty—a treaty 
imposed on the Tibetan theocracy by force. That treaty has been the 
immediate cause of all the great changes which have been accom- 
plished during the last ten years in the features of Asiatic politics; it 
has obliged the Dalai-Lama to break with India and to dissolve ties 
which united the chief of the Buddhist Church with the Manchu 
Emperor. It had as an immediate consequence the rupture of the 
Manchu-Tibetan concordat; it left the Grand Lama as well as the 
Chinese Dynasty and their representatives at Lhassa in a most intricate 
situation, and, in the end, it forced the Buddhist Government to» take 
shelter under the secular power of the Tsar. s 

It must not be forgotten that ever since the time of K’ang-hsi a 
Manchu-Tibetan treaty had been in force, according to which the 
Buddhist clergy were bound to support the Manchu Dynasty in China, 
while the Emperor assumed the difficult task of guaranteeing to the 
Grand Lama the integrity of Tibet, and to the clergy a commercial 
monopoly in that country. The famous Sikkim treaty sanctioned what 
was regarded by the Lhassa Government as a violation of Tibetan 
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: integrity; and while thë Manchu Emperor was of course utterly unable 
to oppose India’s demands, the Dalai-Lama, being left to his own 
«force (which is spiritual and not military), could not but feign to accept 
the treaty. But he has never acknowledged it as morally binding. 
On the contrary, he ordered Changcha-Khutuktu, his Peking repre- 
sentative, to address vehement reproaches to the Chinese Court, 
notified the forfeiture of the K’ang-hsi concordat, and, step by step, 
gained the protection of the Tsar by favouring his large designs on 
Manchuria, Mongolia and Northern China. It would lead me too 
far to explain here once more the Russo-Buddhist connivance in the 
events of 1900 and after, and to repeat what I said last year in this 
REVIEW with respect to the actual situation of the Tsar, as a Buddhist 
Emperor, and the Dalai-Lama, as a Russian Pope. All the denials of 
Russian, Chinese or even Tibetan sources will not undo that artful 
combination. Nay, these very denials are actually the pretext for Lord ` 
Curzon’s still more artful intervention, which will, at one blow, sweep 
away the fantastic ascendancy which Russia has been exercising for 
four years all over the Buddhist world. : 

For, if, down to the Sikkim treaty, the Manchu Emperor defended 
the integrity of Tibet, since 1900 the Russian Emperor has assumed 
this task, if not in actual fact, at any rate in the minds of the Lhassa 
authorities. I state this on the authority of a great number of Buddhist 
dignitaries, who have no interest in telling me fairy tales of their own 
invention, and whose imagination would have been altogether unable 
to invent what would indeed have been considered by their fellow- 
Buddhists as a monstrous imposture had it not been authorised in 
high quarters.. — 

These facts, of which Lord. Curzon is, of course, perfectly well 
informed, contain the true explanation of the expedition to Tibet. 
Passing beyond all questions of commercial treaties, of useless terri- 

torial greed, of military fame, or impossible personal ambition, that 
* enterprise is intended to expose the Asiatic methods of Russian policy. 
It is the only means (except:a general war), but it is a certain means, 
of blasting the Russo-Buddhist concordat, and yet Russia cannot 
oppose or even complain. 

All that England is able to do at this moment, in view of stopping 
the advance of Russian power towards her spheres of interest in 
Ceptral and Western China and throughout the Buddhist world, is to 
prove to the Dalai-l.ama’s Court that the Tsar as “Lord and Guardian 
“of the Gifts of Faith ” is as impotent as the Manchu Emperor when it 
comes to fulfilling the principal obligation inherent in this title. The, 
Lhassa authorities conferred this supreme Buddhist honour on the Tsar 
on the implicit condition that Russia would, with more success than 
China, defend the territorial integrity and administrative independence 
of Tibet. When they have learned—to their heavy cost—that™ 
these things cannot possibly be guaranteed at, the present time by 
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Russia, they will probably adopt towards their new “Lord of Faith” ° 
the same line of conduct that has turned out to-the extreme disad* 
vantage of their former secular ES protelon the Manchu Emperor of, 
China. 

And it is very difficult to imagine any. other solution of the present 
puzzle—from the Lhassa point of view—than an immediate rupture 
of this new tacit or diplomatic concordat. The analogy of the present 
situation with that which followed the conclusion of the Sikkim treaty 
is as complete as possible. An insignificant—I think imaginary— 
violation of Dalai-Lama’s political rights (integrity and commercial 
monopoly) is to be accomplished now, just as it was in 1893. The 
present behaviour of the Lhassa Court, as everybody knows, is far 
more hostile than it was ten years ago; it is even insulting; and this 
is the irrefragable proof of the Dalai-Lama’s thorough confidence in 
the power of his new Protector. In 1893, he yielded to the urgent 
demands of India because he was well aware of the impotency of the 
Peking Court to fulfil the integrity clause of the K’ang-hsi agreement. 
Two years later, when Russia’s intervention in the war between China 
and Japan had shown the power of the Tsar over both the Chinese 
and Japanese Emperors, the Lhassa Court could not but infer that 
_ the “White Khan” was powerful enough to oppose the exactions of 

India, the more so as England did not venture to insist vigorously on 
the application of the Sikkim treaty. If is, therefore, the belief in the 
power of Russia and the decline of England that has caused the Dalai- 
Lama to consider the’'treaty as null, and to organise obstruction at the 
very moment when India re-opened the question. And without any 
doubt, the Dalai-Lama did so last summer without even reporting the 
case to his Protector’s officials, so sure was he of the Tsar’s assistance. 
Now, the disenchantment must be terrible, and the anger against the. 
Tsar is likely to exceed the contemptuous indignation towards the 
Manchu Emperor in 1894. 

In these circumstances it is impossible for the Lhassa Court to cling * 
to their impotent Northern ally. For, neither in Tibet, nor in 
Mongolia, nor in China, Japan or Siam, can the English expedition to 
Gyang-tse be kept secret, and the Buddhist world, inasmuch as they 
believe in the paramount power of Russia, cannot but conclude from 
the mere fact of-this enterprise that the White Tsar does not deserve 
the submissive admiratton of Asia. The strenuous efforts of the 
Japanese in China will certainly contribute to unmasktng what they 
will, with delight, stigmatise as “the shameless bluff of Russian power.” 

„And the Lhassa Court will be forced, in order to save their own 
prestige in the eyes of their spiritual subjects, to abandon a non- 
Buddhist sovereign, whose intervention will have weakened the position 
of the clerical organisation which he was expected to make once’ more 
the recognised spiritual master of the whole of the Buddhist Church. 
Thus, the advance of Colonel Younghusband’s mission to Gyang-tse 
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* will have for immediate effect, not a re-enforcement of those paltry 
‘Sikkim treaty conditions, but an immense revolution in the balance 
. of power in Asia. 

e The situation of the Lhassa Court in view of these contingencies is, 
of course, a very difficult one. The Dalai-Lama’s spiritual authority 
has never proved able to assure by its own proper force the unity and 
the expansion of the Buddhist Church. His influence has become 
almost omnipotent in the Buddhist countries by means of his connivance 
with dynasties that sought clerical assistance in order to impose and 
conserve their ascendancy over vast.crowds of indifferent or hostile 
populations. Therefore, when one of these dynasties is declining, the 
Lhassa theocratic Government is driven to clandestine negotiations 
and agreements with new and promising political powers. But for a 
secular advocate of the Church, the Dalai-Lama would remain indeed 
the highest incarnation of Buddhist faith, but he would no longer be ' 
in a position to influence the fate of nations; and, as in Asia people 
will not acknowledge authority unless they feel it in the most tangible 
manner, the Dalai-Lama’s spiritual power is condemned to extend and 
to shrink in precise ratio to the prestige of his secular ally. Now the 
chief of the Buddhist Church is under the converging action of three 
great secular monarchs, the Emperors of China, of Russia, and of India. - 

The first was practically deprived ot his rights in the Buddhist 
world at thé very moment when the Sikkim treaty was concluded ; 
and England was not even aware of her great success. Notwith- 
Standing this remarkable change, however, the representatives of 
China continued to reside at Lhassa for reasons which may seem incon- 
sistent in Europe, but are all the more plausible in Asia. China—or 
rather the Manchu Dynasty—hag considerable interest in making 
foreign Governments, as well as the Chinese people themselves, believe 
that the concordat, which involved a kind of suzerainty in foreign and 
military affairs, subsisted as before. An avowal of the actual rupture 
would have made it known to England, Russia and the Chinese nation 
at the same time, that the Manchu Dynasty had lost the strongest 
pillar of their peaceful authority in Northern and Western China, and in 
Mongolia; and this intelligence would have encouraged a revolution 
in China—Russian expansion in the North and English influence in 
the South and on the borders of India. On the other hand, the 
Lhassa Court, in asserting their military and" diplomatic independence, 
would have s&nctigned an isolation which was likely to prove anything 
but splendid; Tibetan affairs would no longer have been considered 
as part of the Chinese problem; Tibet would no longer have profited 
by the dissensions of the Western Powers with respect to that 
problem; and England would probably have availed herself of this 
isolation (Russia being still outside the Buddhist sphere) to impose 
her supremacy once for all, and institute a kind of protectorate 
similar to that of Nepaul, which the king of that country has just been 
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advocating so strongly in an ironical message to Lhassa. The political » 
Regent of Tibet, or De-sri, a sort of Chancellor to the Dalai-Lama, 
therefore tacitly admitted the Chinese Ambans to Lhassa as before, 
but excluded them from all political discussions that formerly had 
concerned them. The Ambans imperceptibly became ambassadors. 
The face of the Tibetan and Chinese Governments was saved, and the 
foreign Powers, deprived, as it were, of any serious information from 
Tibet, were made to think that no change whatever had taken place. 

During the period from 1898 to 1901, when the Russo-Tibetan 
agreement was carried out step by step, Russia was, if possible, still 
more eager than the Manchu Dynasty to keep her proceedings secret. 
A mere suspicion of such an extraordinary connivance would have 
ruined the policy of intimidation which was being pursued in Peking. ` 
Japan, America and all the Western Powers would at once have lent 
their aid to the Manchu Dynasty against Russian expansion; the 
Boxer troubles would never have broken out ; Manchuria and Mongolia 
would have remained Chinese ; the Manchu suzerainty would probably 
have been re-established in Tibet with England’s assistance; and 
England, as the strongest of the Far Eastern Powers in face of Russia, 
would have gained a paramount influence in the development of the 
Chinese problem. Russia, therefore, could not but leave the Peking 
Ambans at Lhassa, and she was even obliged to send there, as her 
special representatives, Buddhist lamas of Transbaikalia, who are 
subjects of the Tsar. Thus two successive changes had been accom- 
plished in the political aspect of the Buddhist world without any of 
the Western Powers being aware of the new conditions. 

In the end, Russia, last year, had reached her aim. She hada right 
to be proud of her success. She was little less than the suzerain of 
the Peking Court, and at the samé time she was the secret master of 
that immense Panbuddhist agitation which gradually progressed to the 
South and began invading English Burma and Sze-tchwan. And then 
she made one big blunder; and when this blunder came out, she » 
forthwith added a second, still greater—and finally furnished Lord 
Curzon with the unhoped-for opportunity of undoing, or at least of 
beginning to undo, the whole of this masterpiece of statecraft. The 
first blunder consisted in continuing to keep secret the real results of 
the Russian policy, forgetting that the results of Asiatic’ methods must 
nowadays be ratified by, European rivals, and that, by exhibiting a 
glorious fait accompli, the rivals may perhaps be tempted to rake 
violent protest and propose compensations, but certainly cannot 
pretend to feign ignorance of the facts, and so leave the happy winner 
to declare that he is ready to maintain his existing standard of power. 
The second blunder, which made the first irreparable, was the dismissal 
of M. Witte, the great architect of Asiatic Russia. 

Russia has denied, against the strongest evidence, all her important 
successes in Asia from 1894 up to the present day.. She 
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e denied the Canton Convention and three Manchurian agreements, 
the texts of which are undoubtedly authentic; she has denied the 
„protectorate over Mongolia—at the proclamation of which, by chance, 
I was present; she has denied her diplomatic relations with Lhassa 
and the existence of a Russian agency at the Dalai-Lama’s Court— 
and, again by chance, one of these ambassadors is a friend of mine; 
she has denied her agreements with China and Tibet concerning the 
religious and military reorganisation of the Buddhist Pope’s dominions, 
and, by chance, her own semi-oflicial papers have impudently reprinted 
those documents. 

Thus, by amassing contradictions, actions and counter-actions, 
menaces and hypocritical regrets, she has created at Lhassa, and, by 
recoil, at Peking, a puzzle which would be monstrous if it were not so 
ridiculous. At Lhassa, the remains of two, three or four different 
régimes are co-existing in the most amazing confusion. Tibetan 
officials, Chinese Ambans, Russian agents—none of whom has the duty 
or the right or the power to manage political affairs—are co-operating 
and doing their best to give evidence that there is no help against 
Lord Curzon’s wholly polite and apparently naive investigations. Who 
is to speak for Lhassa? In Peking, on the other hand, there are, 
just as in Lhassa, two or three régimes cohabiting for the same reason ; 
since Russia wants to keep off the stage, all manner of influences, 
reformist, Asglo-Japanese, Russian, dynastic, reactionary, are pro- 
ducing a mixture that is anything but a Government, and in which 
the principal ingredient is no longer acting on Russia's account. 

If Russia had officially acknowledged her preponderance in Peking 
and at Lhassa, would England ever have ventured—as she is doing 
now—to make what would have been a hostile incursion into a 
Russian dominion or protectorate? Would England have risked a 
great war for the purpose of enforcing a miserable commercial treaty 
on a sovereign, who had it in his power to set England face to face 

* with Russia, and thus bring disaster on the English Empire in Asia? 
Certainly not. She would simply have attempted to counterbalance 
Russian political expansion by a skilfully organised economic invasion 
of her rival’s spheres of influence—such as I ventured to propose in 
this REVIEW a year ago, by opening commercial routes to Turkestan, 
by stocking the Manchurian market, and by preparing the indispensable 
grand railroad scheme which is to unite the Indian Empire with 
Céntral China. 

Russia’s unwise persistence in Asiatic intrigue is now enabling 
England to take up once more a political struggle which, at the time 
of the Transvaal War and the Boxer troubles, seemed finally to have 
gone against her. For, at this moment, Russia cannot possibly undo 
her mistake and openly declare that her Emperor is the real protector 
of the Buddhist Church and the veiled suzerain of the Manchu 
Dynasty. Two imperative reasons stand in her way. First, she would 
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at once lose the sympathy and confidence of her friends in Europe who e 
are as much the victims of her methods as is China, Japan, or England » 
and as she has not yet succeeded in settling the Manchurian question | 
(which could have been definitely arranged in her behalf as early as 
1901 if she had then avowed the fait accompli), she would be left alone 
inavery dangerous situation. Secondly, she is not at all prepared just 
now to sustain serious diplomatic complications, or to prevent a 
violation of the integrity of Tibet or even a complete annexation of that 
‘country to India. She is, therefore, forced to allow matters to drift. 
Balkan affairs, Corean difficulties, Manchurian administration, financial 
embarrassments, and, above all, the mutterings of revolution throughout 
her vast empire are paralysing her forces. An avowal of her brilliant 
success in the past would turn out now to be an avowal of utter 
impotence, 

England, basing her action on Russia’s official statements, is now at 
liberty to proceed as if she had to deal only with the Dalai-Lama. She 
may destroy the integrity of Tibet, and so force the Tsar to break the 
newly-established concordat. She may thus deprive Russia of the 
strong support of the Buddhist clergy, and, accordingly, make Russia’s 
omnipotence in Peking to vanish. Russia could only look on at the 
slow but fatal ruin of her fiercest dreams, without even showing 
discontent. She is managing with great self-restraint to make bonne 
mine au mauvais jeu; and if her semi-official papers isert definite 
statements, telling us that “the Dalai-Lama is a person of no import- 
“ance,” and that “Russia has no reason for interfering in Tibetan 
“matters,” we are perfectly aware that she is at a loss to find any other 
line of conduct. 

This is, in fact, all that England could hope for. And setting aside 
its immediate practical consequences, the Tibetan expedition is likely 
to prove—I cannot but conclude—that Lord Curzon has accomplished a 
masterpiece of Asiatic policy. He has obliged Russia, without striking 
a blow, to avow tacitly her impotence to maintain her present standard * 
of power. Russian expansion in Asia is stopped. 

The practical, political or economic consequences of the Tibet 

` expedition are, I daresay, of a-secondary importance, when compared 
with this symbolic or symptomatic significance of the violation of 
Tibetan territory. But we must bear in mind that the slightest mistake 
in practice may do incalculable harm. England may now take in the 
Buddhist world, by-and-by, the place of Russia. Ske may ‘avail 
herself of Lamas who are Indian subjects, just as Russia acted through 
the medium of Buriate officials. She may, on the next opportunity, 
‘conquer in Peking the virtual suzerainty which Russia at this moment 
is abandoning. She may even find a good and relatively cheap railway 
route through Tibet to Sze-tchwan, and imperceptibly influence the . 
innumerable Buddhist crowds of Central China. 

But all this future success will depend on the behaviour of the Indian 
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* Government towards the Dalai-Lama. If the Dalai-Lama is treated 
às an enemy of India, all these hopes will vanish. India may show him 
„her power, but not at his own expense. The simple fact of invading, 
on a peaceful mission for treaty revision, the boundaries guaranteed, 
or supposed to be guaranteed, by the White Tsar, will suffice. But 
India must carefully abstain from committing warlike acts, from 
annexing or occupying territory, or from enforcing clauses which cannot 
be accepted unless under threat of brute force. The Tibetan 
clergy live on one essential privilege, which is more precious to them— 
and unfortunately more prejudicial to India—than even the political 
quasi-independence or integrity of the country ; and this is a kind of 
monopoly of commerce conceded to them by the Chinese Emperor 
K’ang-hsi. This they cannot dispense with. And it ought to be the 
first duty of the Indian commissioners to search carefully into the 
ancient treaty clauses and to abandon everything that may cause even 
the slightest prejudice to the clergy. Such a concession would be 
paid for a thousandfold by winning over the Lhassa Court to India ; 
and India, after the failure of China and Russia, is the natural protector 
of that great religious organisation which, twenty-five centuries ago, 
spread over the East from the Ganges valley. Chinese Ambans and 
Russian agents might be obliged to withdraw from Lhassa; Pan- 
buddhism might extend, under British auspices, from Ceylon to Corea 
and from Sitgapore to Kiakhta; the Emperor, of India, renouncing 
paltry commercial profits, might be a powerful “Master and Guardian 
“of the Gifts of Faith,” and, peaceably, patiently, realise what is 
considered, outside of Great Britain, as her grandest hope, an Empire 
from Karratchee to Shanghai, from the Yellow Sea to the Red. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. Il. 


II. 


N an earlier article the writer has tried to show that the spiritual 
uncertainty which has been so striking a feature of the 19th 
century was due to causes so deeply seated in the intellettual life of 


_ the time, that it must be regarded by religious men as part of the 


Providential discipline of the age. The endeavour was then made to 
prove that out of the reaction of these intellectual solvents on tradi- 
tional Christianity, a new form of the Christian synthesis Was emerging, 
which was strikingly adapted to the peculiar social and moral wants 
of the present and coming age. It was argued that the great economic 
movements which have brought the higher and lower races into more 
intimate relations, and resulted in the political annexation of vast 
regions in the tropical and sub-tropical zones, have created a problem 
of the: utmost difficulty, and the utmost peril, which can only be solved 
on the lines suggested by that new form of Christian synthesis. 

We pass, now, to a consideration of a new phase of the modern 
world problem, the inner social condition of the nations of Western 
Christendom. i 

We have seen that, within the religious sphere, there has been 
throughout the more progressive nations of the world a wide-spread 
anarchy of belief. When we turn to the economic sphere, we find a 
similar anarchy consequent upon the break-up of the dominant economic , 
orthodoxy. The view of that economic orthodoxy in its classical 
form was elaborated in its main outlines by ‘Adam Smith, 
Malthus and Ricardo. With , wonderful ability and tenacity 
these thinkers slowly elaborated their analysis of production, 
distribution and exchange; of the true meaning of rent, 
profits and interest; and of the laws of population; and, on 
the basis of-this analysis, the endeavour was made to establish a 
practical science, whose leading idea was that the welfare of the whole 
community was best subserved by leaving every individual worker in 
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° ,the great labour house of industry free to seek his own private interest, 


the sole function of the State, economically regarded, being to take 


* measures that each individual should observe due respect for the like 


freedom of others. Briefly put, the panacea of the orthodox Political 
Economy was unfettered competition, with the State holding the ring 
to see that the combatants observed the. rules of the game. These 
rules of the game, it was held by many, rested on the natural rights of 
man. The rights of property, of bequest, of inheritance, of 
free contract, and so on, were his by nature, and perfect economic 
freedom was their legitimate consequence. The great dialectic victory 
which the orthodox Political Economy won over the fallacies and 
blunders of the mercantile system, with the wonderful expansion of 
wealth that followed the breaking of the shackles of the past which 
that victory effected, gave that economic orthodoxy an astonishing 
prestige in the England of half a century ago. Political Economy for 
a time seemed to have justified its claim to be a true science, and its 
maxims were believed to be the sum of political wisdom. All that was 
needed, it was believed by many, was to familiarise the masses with its 
principles and deductions, and they would accept their lot as men 
accept the laws of nature, and endeavour to conform their aims 
accordingly. : 

But meantime the conscience of the country was slowly awakening to 
the enormous evils which were incident to unlimited industrial com- 
petition. Lord Shaftesbury’s life-long crusade against the evils of the 
system, and the rise of the great Trades Unions, with the protracted 
industrial strifes which they caused and the restrictive legislation which 
they succeeded in carrying for the benefit of the workers, demonstrated 
the practical impossibility of the Economist Gospel in a democratic age. 
Carlyle and Ruskin poured eloquent scorn on the sordid ideals of the 
plutocracy of their day, and adumbrated cloudy visions of a nobler 
order which had a great influence on the educated youth of the time. 
Yet from these sources there was more heat than light, and it was 
always open to the orthodox Economist to appeal to his deductions 
and statistics, and to regard all this angry protest as simply 
another instance of the old story of the revolt of the heart 
against the head. But, as so often happens, the “heart” -was 
not long in justifying its rebellion. The social evils of the 
existing order compelled a deeper research into the foundations of that 
political economy which sought. to justify and perpetuate it. The 
great movements of thought which, as we saw, have reacted so power- 
fully on theology, came with the same unsettling influence into the 
realm of Political Economy. Science brought the conception of 
evolution into Sociology, Philosophy contributed theories of the State 
and of morals, and Historical research, working with these new 
categories, showed that what had been assumed to be natural rights. 
and therefore sacrosanct, were really juridical institutions, which had 
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been wrought out by society in the past with a view to its security and 


strength under different conditions from those which now prevailed. ° 
The conceptions and ideals which society had formed under totally . 


different conditions, society under the new industrial order, it was 
argued, was perfectly free to discard or transform, if it could be shown 
that such transformation would be to the advantage of its common life. 
Gradually the orthodox Political Economy has yielded to the influence 
of these solvents. The Jazsser faire principle is now generally 
admitted to be inadequate to the solution of the social problem. 
Freheit ist keine Lösung, and, with that growing conviction, the present 
order has become increasingly unstable. So long as the old economic 
orthodoxy prevailed, a certain measure of stability was possible. So 
long as the State held the ring, Capital proved itself abundantly able 
to hold its own in its recurring conflicts with Labour. But the whole 
position is altered when the State intervenes in the conflict. If Labour 
becomes able, through the increasingly democratic constitution of the 
nation, to bring the mighty power of the State in its behalf into the 
arena, few can doubt. what will be the result, at least for a time. Now 
the principle of State intervention has already been admitted, has been 
acted upon to a very large extent, and is likely to be acted upon to a 
still greater degree. Society is plainly ex route. But, we ask, en route 
to what? The coherent stable theory of the old orthodoxy is 
abandoned; the principle of State intervention is admitted; with 
. every year the democracy becomes better educated, better organised, 
and more conscious of its material interests and political power. Mean- 
time the cleavage between Capital and Labour becomes deeper. There 
is, it is to be feared, increasing alienation and suspicion between 
employers and employed, which comes to light in many ways, of which 
the constantly recurring labour wars are only one indication. The spirit 
of Revolutionary Socialism is obviously on the increase among the 
workmen, and where the struggle for existence is keenest, and the 
forces of Conservatism strong, this takes the form of Anarchism. 
Toward what changes does all this social unrest tend? Many 
think that it tends toward the complete transformation of the 
present competitive anarchy into a co-operative organisation of 
. Society labouring for common ends, Revolutionary Socialism would 
effect this at a stroke, whilst the “purified Socialism,” with a 
better understanding of human nature and society, would ‘bring 
it about by a gradual transformation of existing institutions. 
With the general view that the -co-operative will ultimately supplant 
*the competitive order, the writer of this article is in full accord. That 
the time for this has come, or that it is even within measurable distance, 
he is unable to see. The cardinal difficulty which lies in the way of 
the co-operative commonwealth is that the individuals of whom it 
would be composed are not moralised up to the point at which it would 
be a workable order of society. Ethically, the co-operative idea is 
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unquestionably higher than the competitive. Practically, it would 
demand from its citizens an intelligence and a self-sacrifice of which 
they are not yet capable. Supposing, therefore, the experiment of a 
Socialist State were tried (a supposition which is likely enough), the 
more advanced spirits in it would require to coerce the lower and more 
backward in order to prevent it from falling to pieces, and Society 
would lose in liberty more than it gained in other respects. Nor could 
the system even then be permanently maintained. Force.is no remedy, 
just as mere freedom is no solution. Reaction would triumph, and 
Nemesis would once more overtake premature revolution. We may 
take an illustration from another sphere to bring out the difficulty. We 
may hold that Democracy is, on the whole, the highest type of 
political government, and yet the most convinced Democrat among us 
would not dream of introducing universal suffrage and representative 
institutions in the India of to-day. India being what it is, we know 
that the resulting evils would outweigh the advantages, until reaction 
triumphed over corruption and anarchy, and the old bureaucracy, or an 
absolutism of a more drastic cast, sat again in the place of power. 

We stand to-day, then, if the argument be sound, in this position. 
The old régime of pure Zaisser faire has been proved impracticable. 
Its intellectual basis has been undermined, many of its inevitable 
consequences have outraged the conscience of all civilised and 
Christian States, and all of them to a greater or lesser degree have set 
about the task of producing a better order by means inconsistent with 
its principles. But the opposing ideal of a co-operative commonwealth 
is also impracticable. Civilised man has got beyond Zaisser faire, he 
is not ready for the co-operative commonwealth. Freedom is no 


`~ solution, but Force is no remedy, and therefore, as has been said, we 


find the same unrest and anarchy in the economic sphere as we have 
found in the religious world. Society in our time is— 


“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born,” 


and experiences all the misery and unrest of such a state to the full. 
Shall it go back to the régime of pure competition with its enormous 
disparities of wealth, its women and child-slaves, its ruthless exploita- 
tion of the lower races? Surely to retrace its steps thus would not be 
toeget any nearer to the City of God. Shall it plunge forward into a 


“new social erder in which the means of production are controlled by all, 
_ and each receives an amount of the proceeds in accordance with his 


“needs,” and wealth and poverty are alike extinguished? Even those 
who feel most keenly the wrongs of the present order and the rights’ of 
the deserving poor may feel that such an issue would be fraught with 
more evil than good. Shall we then be content with the satus quo, 
with its “submerged tenth,” its many millions who, as we have been 
recently told, live just above the hunger line, its increasing class 
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antagonisms, its economic anarchy and instability? Surely none of 
these courses is possible, and yet it is difficult to see any other. 
Western Society seems to have reached an impasse. 

The root of the whole evil and perplexity, in the judgment of the 
present writer, lies in our egoistic and materialistic ideas of the good. 
The Zazsser faire order rests upon the idea that if every man seeks 
first his own material interests, the result will be the greatest possible 
common weal. Revolutionary Socialism of the Marx School and the 
Gotha type, which may fairly be taken as the representative form of 
the Revolutionary Socialism of to-day*, is a revolt against this order 
in the name of the secular interests of the labouring classes. It claims 
on their behalf a share of the good things of this life proportioned 
to the “needs” of each. Its basis is as materialistic and egoistic as 
that of the older Economists. Its assumption is that the endeavour 
to secure this share will result in the common good, an assumption 
which may be readily shown to be unfounded. In truth, we can 
never reach a harmonious and noble type of society if we start from 
‘the idea that the true good for man consists in material things, or 
that it is to be attained from the motive power of private secular 
interest in any shape or form. On such a view one of two 
alternatives must. be chosen. The sum of good things being limited, 
and population tending naturally to increase against those limits, 
there must therefore always be a fight for this limited sum. Or else, 
if we fix on the principle that each shall have a share according 
to his needs, the effect will be that the sum total to be divided will fall 
off, population will require to be compulsorily limited, and men’s 
liberties trenched on at every turn. Either way we have tyranny and 
slavery as the only possible outcome of materialism and egoism. So 
long as the individual is dominated by his own personal interests, so 
‘long is it impossible that a truly noble society can exist. 

What is there to surprise us in such a conclusion? Have nations 
ever been great except by virtue of their possessing citizens who were 
willing to subordinate their private interests to the public good? Is 
not the great palace hall of history, in all its dim recesses and sunlit 
spaces, hung with the portraits and adorned with the statues and 
blazoned with the names of those who lived and died for interests 
greater than their own? Even those splendid and sinister figures who 
have risen by genius rather than virtue in the ages of militarism, have 
so risen only by the self-devotion of the masses which féllowed them. 


* Schiiffle’s “ Impossibility of Social Democracy,” Author's preface. 

The Gotha programme (1875) says: Article (1). As the obligation to labour is 
eniversal all have an equal right to such product, each one according to his 
reasonable needs, Kirkup’s “History of Socialism,” p. 352. In the Erfurt programme 
of 1991 which lays down the immediate practical measures needful for preparing the 
way for Collectivism, it is only stated that “the Social Democratic party contends for 
equal rights and equal duties of all.” Kirkup, p. 226. : 

Dr. Schiffle, however, wt supra, Says that the Social Democratic writings and 
speeches prove beyond the possibility of doubt that the Gotha programme really 
expresses the creed of the party. 
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* No people has ever become great without sacrifice. Is it not probable, 

* then, to say the least, that the economic side of man’s life must own the 

. sway of the same law as is illustrated throughout the length and breadth 
of his military and political history ? 

The crying need of our own age in the industrial sphere is the 
deepening and the diffusion of the sense of the common 
good. Without this we shall have nothing but clashing 
interests, industrial wars, economic tyranny and slavery, jealousy, 
hatred and futile revolution. Without it we have no prospect 
of any industrial peace save such as is produced by the 
rule of force. The one hope of better days lies in the moralising of 
industry by the spread of a néw conception of the common good. If 
it were possible to imbue Capitalist and Labouring class alike with this 
motive, the whole sordid struggle would change its character, a 
progressive concordat between them would be established, and society 
would enter on a happier and nobler epoch. Suppose that the 
Capitalist could be brought to view his work asa social function, and his 
gains as a trust bestowed upon him for the common good. Suppose 
that the Labourer viewed his work as public service, and were able 
to look upon his wages as controlled in amount by the same considera- 
tion of public advantage ; suppose that devotion to the common weal 
became a passion in the sphere of economic life, as it has often been 
historically*under militarism, would.not the whole situation be radically 
altered? The sting would be taken out of. labour troubles, and 
the poison out of the blood of the social organism. Social inequalities 
would remain, but there would be reason in them which could be 
recognised by the reason of the individual. It is only in such a moral 
transformation that I can see any hope of deliverance from present and 
impending evils. “What is now most urgent,” says Professor Ingram,* 
“is not legislative interference on any large scale with the industrial 
“relations, but the formation in both the lower and higher regions of 

* “the industrial world of profound convictions as to social duties, and 
“some more effective mode than at present exists of diffusing, main- 
“taining and applying those conditions.” 

These are true words. The purely spiritual’ task has the first 
place. But while this is so, the deepening and expanding sense 
of the common good must also express itself within the home _ 
sphere of Christendom, as we have seen that it must do in the 
foreign field of missionary. propaganda, in institutional, customary 
and legislative changes. Moral progress among the individual 
members of a people inevitably implies social change, whether 
that change be of a negative and destructive kind like the abolitién 
of slavery, or constructive, like the ‘great educational measures of 
the last century. Now it is absurd to suppose that the political and 


* “Encyclopaedia Britannica”; article on “ History of Political Economy.” P.245 
of republished volume. 
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legislative status guo is inspired throughout by the idea of the common + 
good. Much of it is the expression simply of class 'interests or of 
obsolete privilege, and therefore is certain either to disappear as the , 
moral temper of the nations advances, or to arrest them in their onwagd 
progress. Nor can the present economic order be deemed sacrosanct 
any more than the political. It rests, as we have seen, on the idea of 
competition, and it will probably rest on that uneasy basis for a long 
time to come. So long as the average individual remains as morally 
undeveloped and as unenlightened as he is, so long will he need the 
spur of competition to make him do his best work for the common 
good. In the interest, then, of that common good, and in view of the 
immaturity of man, it is better that that competitive system should be 
retained than that it should be suddenly destroyed, and men thrust 
into a new type of social order, for which they are not, as yet, ready. 
But the acceptance of the competitive order on this footing, it is plain, 
is a very different thing from its acceptance as something permanently 
essential to society, and therefore sacrosanct against check or control. 
The practical Christian man may accept it, on the same principle as 
Paul accepted slavery, or as the modern Christian accepts the need 
for-armies and fleets and occasional wars. His true course is to accept 
the necessity for it, as in the meantime conditioned by human imper- 
fection, and not to be violently overthrown without greater evils than 
its present existence entails. Meantime, he holds it to bë his duty to 
regulate it and to humanise it, in so far as he can thereby best serve 
the common good. “Competition,” as Arnold Toynbee has said,* “may 
“be compared to a stream whose strength and direction have to be 
“observed, that embankments may be thrown up within which it may 
“do its work harmlessly and beneficially.” Mr. Spencer. has shown 
how difficult it is to do this without causing greater evils than those 
which it is sought to remove, but his argument (“Man versus the 
“State”) really proves nothing further, and is assuredly far from 
being the rehabilitation of Zazsser faire which it is meant to be. 
Acceptance of competition on this practical basis further leaves the 
way open for aspiration after, and labour for, the coming of a better 
order of society based on the nobler principle of Association, when 
men shall no longer waste their energies in struggle with one another, 
but shall be able to turn their united forces on the conquest of nature. 
Not till then will the great principle of the common good find its 
complete expression. Meantime the true line of egonofhic and legis- 
lative progress will be found in realising that principle wherever it’ 
shall be found practicable, in framing laws and institutions not with a 
view to vested interests or revolutionary selfishness, but with a steady 
eye to the common good. At every point such social and institutional 
changes, if they are to be enduring and salutary, should rest upon 
that moral transformation of individual ideas on which all future 
* “Industrial Revolution” p. 87. Edition 1896. 
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* progress depends, and which consists in man’s advance from thinking 

about his rights to thinking about his duties, from interests to functions, 
from egoisms and private interests to love of the common good. 

From what possible source, we now ask, can such a transformation 
come? It cannot be hoped for from the progress of secular education 
alone. Education, as the recent course of events in Germany has 
shown, may be an explosive rather than a consolidating force. An 

educated democracy is far less likely to put up with its lot under the 
régime of capitalism, and is much more able to attain the solidarity and 
discipline which are needful for the capture of the mechanism of the 
State, than one which is untrained. Nor, on the other hand, has the 
superior Education of the moneyed and power-holding classes proved | 
able to beget in them the high-minded and disinterested temper of 
devotion to the common good of which we are in search. Nor have 
Philosophy and Science historically shown themselves able to mould 
and sway great masses of.people, or to initiate and sustain such moral 
revolutions as the present crisis demands. The great crusades of 
humanity have never been led by the sage, but by the prophet. 
Political Reform again has already done its part in the social 
evolution, and no improvement of political machinery can now be 
of any primary importance in the more advanced countries. Nor, I 
submit, can the change be brought about by any purely Ethical move- 
ment, divorcéd from the appeal to the tremendous sanctions of the 
Divine Judgment and Mercy, and the powers of the world to come. 
What is wanted is something which will appeal not only to the desire 
for moral beauty and perfection, but something which will invest the 
ideal in its loveliness with awful and commanding power. The work 
to be done is too vast to be accomplished by anything but by that 
power which has been the great historic force in the making of nations, 
the power of Religion. Historic investigation has only brought out 
with increasing clearness the immense part which Religion has played 
in the past in the national and social life of man. It has shown that 
the classical civilisations rested upon a religious basis, and that they 
fell with its disintegration. It has shown that the Roman Empire was 
unable to maintain its huge structure on the incoherent eclectic . 
synthesis which formed its religious basis in its first centuries, and in 
its need turned to the religion which it had persecuted. It has shown 
how, ‘in the terrific ‘hurricane of the barbarian invasions, the Catholic 
synthesis of Christjanity formed the basis of the new social order. It 
has shown how out of the faith of Islam there arose the great Moham- 
medan nations. The same thesis could be abundantly proved to be, 
. true, did space allow, for the great nations of modern days. 

What is the meaning of this constantly recurring historical 
phenomenon? Surely it is this, that there are in human nature 
tendencies to egoism, which, however useful they may have been in 
man’s dim barbaric, half-animal past, are now, if unchecked, anti- 
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social; and that religion with its tremendous sanctions has the power," 
which no other force possesses, of checking and transforming these 
impulses, so that it makes the creation and the working of great social 
aggregates not only possible but actual. Hence religion has always 
been the mother of nations. Every new religion has either created 
a new type of society, or has transformed the old. No strong and 
enduring form of society has ever existed without religion. 

If there is, then, to be any deliverance from the present social 
impasse, history justifies us in believing that that deliverance will come 
from Religion. A distinguished modern writer, Professor Alfred 
Marshall, has put in the forefront of his well-known work on the 
“Principles of Economics” the statement that “the two great forming 
“agencies of the world’s history have been the religious and the 
“economic. Here and there the ardour of the military or the artistic 
“spirit has been for a while predominant, but religious and economic 
“influences have nowhere been displaced from the front rank even 
“for a time; and they have nearly always been more important than 
“all others put together.” It would seem to follow from this that the 
cardinal problem of civilisation is to get these factors into right relations 
with each other. This in truth is the real problem of our age, the 
problem which underlies all others. The student of the present 
economic situation who has reached the conclusion above indicated, 
that the root cause of the evils and dangers of society to-day lies in 
the materialism and egoism of the individual, and that the one hope 
for a better order lies in the deepening and diffusion of the idea of the 
common good, and who raises the further inquiry as to how this spiritual- 
ising -of ideals can be attained, is therefore driven to the conclusion 
that the one great hope for society lies in that power which has been 
the mother of all great civilisations, the power which lays its stern and 
ennobling restraints upon the private and class antagonisms which 
would otherwise shatter society into its constituent atoni the mighty 
power of Religion. e 

But history also shows that mighty as is the power for good of a 
great religion, its power for evil is sometimes almost equally great. 
Great national tragedies have been caused by the arrest which a 
reactionary religion lays upon the progressive life of a people, or by 
the revolt of these progressive forces not only from traditional religion, 
but from Religion in all its forms. The history of Spain furnishes an 
illustration of the former of these cases, and that of revolutionary 
France of the latter. It is plain, therefore, that everything depends 
a on the adequacy of the religious synthesis to meet the real moral and 
spiritual wants of the age, and to master and harmonise its wild living 
forces. f 
It is the argument of these articles that it has been towards the 
maturing of such a form of the Christian synthesis that all the varied 
forces enumerated in the earlier pages have been working, a form of 
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*the Christian synthesis adapted to the practical needs of society at 
tle ‘present time. 

, Such a process has many analogies in history. What was it that 
enabled Judah to transcend the social and political cataclysm of the 
Captivity? It was the Prophetic synthesis which had been slowly 
elaborated during the preceding centuries. Without this faith Judah 
would have disappeared as the Ten Tribes disappeared, and as the 
vanished peoples disappeared whom Assyria trampled in the dust. What 
was it, again, that preserved social order and intellectual life in the 
frightful storms of the Barbarian invasions in the days of the wreck of 
the Roman Empire? It was the Catholic synthesis of Christianity, 
with the ecclesiastical structure conformed to it, which had been slowly 
elaborated through the first centuries of the Christian era. Little as 
they knew it, Origen and Cyprian were getting ready for Alaric and 
Genseric and Attila. What was it, finally, that underlay the rise of the 
great free nations of modern days, with their civil and religious 
liberties, their industrial energy, their colonising power? It was the 
new Christian synthesis of Wittenberg and Geneva. Every phase of 
civilisation rests upon ideas, and ideas of the social order are generated 
by religion under the influence of the intellectual environment of the 
time. 

We turn then, in the present strait and danger of society, to ask what 
is the form of Christian synthesis which is emerging from the long 
toil of thought of the past century. Is it one which is adapted to the 
needs of the present age, one which will consecrate the idea of the 
common good, and invest it with the awful and commanding power 
which Religion alone can bring? The answer to that question has 
already implicitly been given. We have seen that the whole progress 
of thought has been towards the bringing into new prominence of the 
historical personality of Christ, and with it of the spiritual ideas in which 
‘He lived and moved and had His Being. We have seén that one of 

*these great master ideas was that of the Kingdom of God as the 
supreme end alike of God, in the way of Providence and Grace, and of 
man, in the way of endeavour and self-devotion. To that Kingdom, 
as Christ conceived it, every Christian man is to consecrate himself 
absolutely, and to cast the burden of his personal interests and 
anxieties simply on the Heavenly Father’s care. Take this idea of the 
Christian life out into our modern world. Suppose every Christian man 
and woman in “downright earnest with it, seeking to carry it out in all 
its fulness and breadth in the life of modern society and the modern 
state, prepared to live and die for the realisation and coming of that . 
Divine Kingdom. The result, in proportion to the number of Christians, 
would be the transformation of the whole economic situation in the 
direction which we have seen to be vitally necessary to deliverance from 
present and impending evils, and to future progress. The problem 
would be solved. The religious idea would generate the civic spirit. 
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We should have that deepening and diffusion of the idea of the publie 
good which we have seen to be the crying want of our time. s 

There are many to whom such a correlation of the spheres of religion 
‘and of the political and economic side of human life may appear strange 
and unnatural. They think that there is no deep and intimate 
relation between the spiritual and the secular life of man. It is a 
complete mistake. Our modern ideas of civil liberty, for example, are 
in the last resort rooted in the Reformation. From the moment when 
the Reformers swept away all that came between the individual soul and 
direct access to God, asserted the full rights of the humblest human 
being to unrestricted communion with Him through Christ, and laid 
apon him the burden and the glory of responsibility to the Supreme 
for the gift of Eternal Life, from that hour political liberty became 
inevitable. The religious truth wrought itself out in the political and — 
economic sphere, by virtue of the unity of the soul. Religious convic- 
tion generated the spirit of liberty.* So, too, the great principle of 
religious solidarity in Christ, implied in the idea of the Kingdom of 
God, inevitably carries with it the principle of a new social order in 
which the idea of private interest will be, not negated, but taken up 
into the larger idea of public good, and rights at last be harmonised 
with duties. 

Let men beware how they admit a great religious truth into the 
hidden recesses of the heart. It is the seed from which innumerable 
undreamed-of harvests may spring. What amazing social changes, 
what wars, revolutions, empires, commonwealths, lay in that single idea 
of the priesthood of all believers, of justification by faith alone! Luther 
taught that it was the article of a standing or a falling church. Modern 
History has taught that it is the article of a standing or a falling society. 
The demonstration of that truth has cost the human race not a little 
toil and not a little blood. The price was worth paying, but it has 
been heavy. Even so let men beware of the Idea of the Kingdom. 
At present it is in the hands and hearts mainly of teachers of religion, 
but its day may come in the great open field. Revolutions may be in 
it which will make the earth shake and ring, wars which will convulse 
world society, great commonwealths on a vaster and nobler scale than 
the world has ever known, at the last, perhaps, a new world order of 
social and industrial peace. But we need not forecast the far future 
now. It will be enough if attention has been directed to the economic 
significance of the new Christian synthesis, which? is as yet very 
imperfectly realised among us. 

The Christian Society alone holds the key of the situation in our 
modern economic world conflict. It alone is able to discharge the 
function which Comte ascribes to the “Spiritual Power,” which is to 
moralise Capital by teaching the Capitalist to think of his duties rather 


* Lord Acton, a Roman Catholic historical scholar of profound learning, and a 
Roman Catholic, has borne impressive testimony to this. See “The Study of 
History,” pp. 20—28, 35. 
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than his rights, and, on the other hand, to avert the dangers which the 
author of “Natural Religion” describes with such impressive force, as 
arising from the revolt of the disinherited classes, who are coming to 
hold “that happiness is a fixed thing within easy reach of all, and that 
“civilisation is the mass of frauds by which it is appropriated by the 
“few,” and who are therefore on the eve of “a vast rebellion against 
“the whole system which has nursed them, a fierce repudiation of the 
“whole system or law, way of viewing.the universe or worship, which 
“lies at the basis of the civilised world.”* Nothing, it seems to me, 
can be more hopeless than to relegate this dual office, with Comte, to a 
spiritual power on the basis of a manufactured religion of Humanity, 
or, with Professor Seeley, to the teachers of a Natural Religion. They 
have accurately diagnosed the needs of the age, but the remedies which 
they suggest are of the most unsatisfactory kind. For the great spiritual 
struggle before us only one Power is sufficient, the Power which has. 
already been the source of many civilisations, and which, I believe, is 
rising in its pristine vigour, unwearied and undaunted, to begin a new 
era grander than any in its memorable past. . 
But the very clearness with which these distinguished thinkers have 
discerned the social needs of the present age, and the very hopelessness 
of the religions which they have extemporised to meet these needs, 
should be a stirring summons to the Christian Church to show that the 
faith by whicle:it stands is more than adequate to the necessities of the 
time, and that it has in it reserve forces of truth and power which have 
never fully been called into play. Some of the most striking passages 
in “Natural Religion ” are those in which the writer complains that the 
authorised spiritual teachers of the time have so little light to give on 
the great and critical questions of the social life of the age, because 
religion has become a thing of the individual life alone. “What is 
“wanted,” he says, “is the rise of a new order of teachers whose business 
“it would be to investigate and to teach the true relation of man to the 
“universe and to society, the true Ideal he should worship, the course 
“which the history of mankind has taken hitherto, in order that upon a 
“full view of what is possible and desirable men should live and 
“organise themselves for the future. In short, the modern church is 
“to do what Hebrew prophecy in its fashion did for the Jews, and what 
“ Bishops and Popes did according to their lights for the Roman world 
“when it laboured in the tempest, and for barbaric tribes first submitting 
“themselves te be taught.” Matters have no doubt improved since 
“Natural Religion “was written, but surely there is here a criticism and 
a plea which the Church of our day would do well to lay to heart. The 
problems with which Society is now face to face are vaster in somee 
respects than those which confronted either Hebrew prophecy or the 
early Catholic church. Does the Church as a whole realise #his? 
Does she understand the greatness of the hour? Have her thinkers 
* p. 220, Edition 1882. 
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and teachers and organisers faced these problems with an adequate’ 
sense of their overshadowing importance, their incomparably greater 
moment than many of the questions which consume so much of thei 
time and attention at the present day? It is, no doubt, true that,the 
main and central interest of the Christian Church is the salvation and 
training of the individual soul, that the beginning and foundation of’ 
all things in the new life is to get the human spirit into right relation 
with God. But what we have seen to be true of the missionary propa- 
ganda, that “the conversion of sinners and the edification of saints ” 
depends, under God, largely on the social and moral environment, is 
true of the home work of the Church as well. It is mere blindness to 
act as if there need be any rivalry between individual and social 
salvation. They are not rivals, they are correlatives ; and throughout 
the New Testament itself the perfected salvation of the individual is 
always regarded as inseparably associated with the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. So, too, Comte’s demand for a new “spiritual 
“power” should be a summons to the Christian Church to consider 
whether its present organisation is adequate to the needs of its time 
and the grandeur and urgency of its mission. If the Christian religion 
is to play the great part in the future in mediating between class and 
class, between nation and nation, and in the conversion, moralisation 
‘and protection of the backward races of the earth, that it is called to 
play, it must rise above its present divisions. Good fren must rise 
above all their differences that are not due to matters of vital moment, 
must unite, and identify themselves with the cause of God. It is, no 
doubt, the increasing sense of the magnitude and difficulty of this task 
of the Christian Churches that has been slowly operating for union in 
England and in Scotland during, the last fifty years, but very much 
remains to be done if Christianity is to regain the lapsed masses in our 
populous cities, and reap the rich harvest fields of heathendom, and 
stand strong and independent in the great social strifes that lie before 
us. The task which lies before it is indeed one of the utmost difficulty, ° 
and is likely to demand all the reserve forces of wisdom and devotion 
which it possesses—and more. It is a question if ever in all its long 
history it has had a greater task laid upon it than to-day; a question if 
ever, even in the days when amid the wreck of society in the northern 
hurricanes it laid the foundations of a new world, even in the days 
again of the great Reformation and the frightful conflicts «which 
followed, it has had to face so testing a struggle as*that which is 
now advancing upon us. But if the task is hard, the labour is a glorious 
one. Character may rise to grand heights yet before the work is done, 
“and if it be well done the whole world of Christendom will enter on a 
nobler phase of social life, and a new chapter be added to the history 
of Christianity not unworthy of its wonderful origin and past. 
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. II. 


‘One great order of the problems of modern civilisation remains 
te be considered. We have examined those involved in the relations 
of the lower tothe higher races, and those involved in the internal 
social organisation of the Western peoples. There remains the 
question of the relations between the more advanced nations, the 
international relations of Christendom. Here, as elsewhere, we find 
great present evils and formidable dangers ahead. The traveller 
through modern Europe finds the nations everywhere armed to the 
teeth. The roads are planned and measured for the passage of armies 
and cannon. The great casernes are crowded with conscripts, the 
roll of musketry resounds from the firing ranges in forest glade and open 
field, the recruits are drilled and marched and countermarched on the 
dusty parades and the wide stubble fields. The great Powers are one 
and all groaning under the burden of militarism. In the time of peace 
they are hampered in their moralisation and political evolution alike 
by their unproductive outlays and by the necessary stiffening of the 
national framework which militarism entails, and besides this there is 
the constant danger of war on an incredibly destructive scale. The 
systems of alliance which have sprung up have only warded off the 
danger at the expense of aggravating its threatening horrors. The 
nightmare of European war makes its peace but a troubled slumber. 


The lurid vision of the Apocalypse seems ever on the point of 
fulfilment :— 


And I saw an angel standing in the sun; and he cried with a 
loud voice, saying to all the birds that fly in mid heaven, Come and 
be gathered together unto the great supper of God; that ye may eat 
the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty 
men, and the flesh of horses, and of them that sit thereon, and the 
flesh of all men, both free and bond and small and great. 


e Can we ascribe these'evils to any one'main cause? Yes, their 
foundation cause is unquestionably that materialistic and selfish view 
of the true good which we found to underlie the industrial evils of the 
time. If the central interest of men lies in material and private good, 
then inasmuch as there is only a limited amount of that good obtain- 
able, the principle of division can only be that of conflict. Wars simply 
represent the animal struggle for existence carried up into the human 
sphere. The easerne, the Krupp and Creusot guns, the ironclad and 
torpedo are the rêsult of science and superior social organisation 
directed to the same ends as the savage reached by the flint arrow-head 
and club, and nature by the hawk’s talon and the serpent’s fang. 

Are we to regard this state of matters then as an integral part of the 
permanent order of Society, as fixed as the great astronomical facts and 
laws? On this view we have simply to accept international jealousy 
and strife as an enduring fact of nature, and our problem will be how to 
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enable the individual and the nation to live as Christian a life as is, 
possible within these iron limits. Such seems to be the prevailing 
opinion to-day among practical men. Pessimists appeal to universal 
human history and say that it proves that warfare, being due tô 
ineradicable human passions, must simply be accepted as inevitable. 
The same old story that is blazoned with barbaric pride on the 
shattered ruins of Assyrian palaces, and along the dim colonnades of 
the temples of the Nile, is written also among the sunny cornfields and 
vineyards and forest glades of the great Aceldamas of Modern Europe. 
The vision of a warless earth seems visionary indeed in an age when 
the struggle for existence is so keen :— 


Warless, when her tens are thousands, and her thousands millions, then 
All her harvests all too narrow, who can picture warless men? 


Is it reasonable that, with universal precedent against us, we should 
even hope for universal peace? That depends upon our world view. 
Christianity cannot admit of pessimism here any more than elsewhere. 
It believes that the kind of facts which human nature presents are not 
of the same order as the facts of the physical universe. You cannot 
redeem a cyclone, or regenerate a volcano, but it is otherwise with the 
soul of man. Pessimism, which rests on the assumption that the 
precedents of history must control its hopes for the future, and that 
human nature is incapable of modification, would have throttled 
American Abolitionism at its birth, would arrest the missionary 
enterprise, and would, in a word, be the death of every great crusade 
for the nobler life of man. Such pessimism has its uses. It should 
remind us of the enormous difficulties in the way, the need not only for 
heroism and devotion, but for clear-sighted measurement of the realities 
of the situation, and, above all, for*Divine aid; but, taken by itself, it is 
the negation of the Living God. 

The whole course òf our preceding argument carries us further. If 
there be any force in its. earlier stages, it applies here also. The, 
main cause of the international danger, as has been said, is that’ which 
has produced the social strife within the limits of the nation. In the 
wider arena the situation is further complicated by two contributory 
causes, the existence of the barriers of nationality, and the absence cf 
any international polity, such as has been elaborated in the narrowér 
sphere. 

Take, now, the main cause, the materialistic and selfish idea 
of the national good. If the sum of good thinws to be divided is 
necessarily too small to satisfy the claimants, increasing in a smaller 

eratio than their numbers, and being allocated ‘By anarchic struggle 
alone, then recurring wars are inevitable. But this compendious 
formula is simply that of the orthodox Political ‘Economy, which we 
have seen reason to distrust witfin the national sphere. If the formula is 
adequate for the international situation it must be adequate also for 
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*the nation, and in that case we should be back in the old Zazsser faire 
epoch with all its horrors, and should have nothing before us but a 
class struggle of increasing bitterness. But if we refuse to admit this, 
if we believe that national society may be kept efficient, and yet 
progressively moralised by an increasing sense of the identity of the 
common and individual good effected by the might of Religion, we 
must apply the same principles to the solution of the international | 
problem. If there can be such a thing as a common national good, 
there must also be an international good, a universal good. If there be 
not such a good, what becomes of the claim of Christianity to be 
a universal religion? Every universal religion contains implicit . 
in itself the possibility of an international concordat, but if we 
eliminate the religious factor from our analysis of the present situation 
and forecast of the future, the outlook is dreary indeed. The task here, as 
in the national sphere, is nothing short of the moralisation of man, and 
if man’s interests be simply material and temporal, the hope of 
«persuading him to forego them for the sake of the common weal is of 
the most visionary kind. But if he knows himself to be a son of God, 
and an immortal being, the whole conditions of the problem are altered. 
His nature becomes plastic to the tremendous sanctions of the Divine 
Law, and in the grasp of Eternity he becomes capable of such abnega- 
tions and heroisms as life in a noble and progressive society demands of’ 
all its members® It is, then, in Religion, and in Religion alone, that the 
hope lies of such a transformation of the individual as can render an 
international concordat possible, just as it is in Religion alone that the 
hope of true national progress lies. The main cause of the evils in the 
narrower and in the wider sphere being thus identical, the remedy in 
both cases is the same. But, as has been said, the internation] 
situation is complicated by conditions from which the national situatio2 
is free. 
(1) The first of these is the influence of nationality. 
° At present the fact of nationality is one of the great barriers in the 
way of an associated humanity. However keen the social strife may 
be within the nations between the different classes, there is here far 
more possibility of a common understanding and sympathy than ther 
wuld be if to the social difference there were added the complex 
differences of blood and language and traditions and often of religions, 
which differentiate the great nationalities of Christendom. Hence the 
international préblem is much more entangled than the national. It is 
not surprising that Tolstoy, with his deep sense of the evils of modern 
civilisation, should pgur savage scorn on what he considers the 
obsolete pseudo-virtue of “patriotism” as the source of innumerable 
falsehoods and miseries. 
Yet when one remembers what the De of nationality has done, nct 

only in the far past of history, when Tolstoy admits that it had a place. 
but what it has done and is doing still in our modern world, 
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to check the egoism of men, and to teach them the virtues 
of a common life; when one considers, further, how inevitably 
race differences arise out of the Providential order of life, one cannot 
but think that, in this matter, Mazzini is the truer prophet. ` That 
mankind has often abused the idea of the Family should lead us not to 
disintegrate that most fundamental of social groups, but rather., to 
moralise it, and in the same way, therefore, the fact that Nationality i is 
vulgarised and corrupted should not lead us to denounce; but to 
spiritualise it, In the light of a great Social religion, such as has been 
desiderated above, Nationality would be thus spiritualised by the idea 
of National Vocation in the Kingdom of God. Just as the individual 
may rise above his egoisms into the idea of life as a service of the 
common good, so the historically and geographically determined 
aggregate of individuals which we call a nation may conceivably rise 
above its greed and lust of dominion by living to realise its Vocation 
in the Divine Counsel. What force and tenacity and grandeur such 
an ideal may give to a people let the Old Testament bear witness. 
Nationality, up to a certain point, corresponds to Individuality, and 
just as the true ideal of a nation is not of a bundle of similar units, but 
of a harmony of richly varied individualities, so in the great world order 
of the future there must be room for many different national types 
harmonised by a common spirit and aim. That will be true of it 
which is said of the Holy City of the Apocalypse, “The nations shall 
“walk amidst the light thereof... . and they» shall bring the glory 
“and the honour of the nations into it.” Its unity, in short, will not be 
that'of the mass but the organism. We apply this principle already in 
our historical judgments of dead nations. We appraise the Assyrian, 
the Egyptian, the Phoenician, the Greek, the Roman and the Hebrew 
by their respective contributions to the common life of mankind. “Dze 
“Welt Geschichte ist das Welt-Gericht.” Why should we not anticipate 
the verdict of the future by applying to our present world, which will 
one day be a dead, silent, remote past, the same great principles of* 
judgment which posterity will use, and thereby acquire the habits of 
tolerance and sympathy and hatred of national aggression which they 
involve? Why, in a word, should we not endeavour to look at the 
whole question of nationality and patriotism in the light of the Kingdom 
of God? 

(2) There remains to be considered the other great contsibuting 
cause of the international evils of the present day, the absence of any ` 
adequate institutions for the realising of the common good of 
Christendom. The modern international world is to-day at a stage of 
evolution corresponding in many respects to the state of the individual 
nations of Christendom at the close of the Feudal System. So far as 
internal organisation goes it is thus some six hundred years behind the 
nation. National Society at that time, in many countries, was 
in a condition which seems to us little better than a 
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“modified anarchy. The rising industry had to struggle against 
pfunder ‘and private war; justice was not a national concern 
but a matter of baronial privilege, or private vendetta; the | 
right of the strongest tempered by a certain diffused sentiment 
of ‘Christianity prevailed. We know how this semi-anarchic 

` condition of national society was brought toan end. It was terminated 
by the rise of strong central powers, the gradual consolidation of the 
great national groups round these centres, and the establishment of 
national institutions for the administration of justice. Gradually there 
rose above the strife of classes the authority of great tribunals, which 
rendered the rude justice of former days obsolete, so that henceforth 
all social struggles were carried on subject to the rule of national law. 

There is much that is analogous to this semi-anarchic state of the dying 
feudalism in the Christendom of our day, and that is what makes its 
militarism at once so fatally necessary and so grossly anachronistic. 
The code of morals, and even of manners, as between nations, is such as 
no modern civilised society would tolerate as between its citizens. If we 
are to take the popular Press of Europe and America as fair indicators 
of international feeling, the eight great powers of Christendom treat one 
another like ruffians in an East-End slum or a mining camp, rather than 
like gentlemen, or, still more, Christians. They swagger and boast, they 
glory in one another's disasters, and are full of the meanest envy and 
detraction when any one of them is successful. They threaten and 
bully unblushingly, and all their effusive international courtesies are 
always with a view to some personal gain, and ever in the background 
there lies the appeal to the revolver or the knife. 

Yet there is within the nations a fair amount of courtesy, honour and 
magnanimity, and often the very men who approve of such an attitude 
toward rival nationalities would detest the appearing of such a temper 
among their own people. One main reason of this absurd and 
abominable anachronism, this survival of a coarser and meaner life in 
international relations than exists within the nations, is due to the 
absence of any such international polity as has enabled individuals to 
win in peaceful common life a measure of sympathy and mutual under- 
standing. Had the inner life of the nations remained at the anarchic 
stage of raid and vendetta, the inner relations of their citizens would 
have remained at a corresponding stage of brutality and falsehood. But 
it has béen found possible to frame concordats of justice and law which 
‘secured the same ends as were aimed at by the blood feud, and a 
better life for all than was possible under the truculent self-assertion 
of earlier days has been thereby attained. The higher life of the nations . 
has thus found expression in institutions, and under the shelter of 
public tribunals and legislatures representative of varying interests a 
nobler common life has arisen. Is it wholly visionary to hope for 
anything corresponding to this in the world of international relations? 
Is there no prospect of any system of International Justice? That is 
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the great pepe through which the most advanced minds among our: 
statesmen and. publicists are groping their way, just as we have seen 
that Missionaries are becoming Sociologists, and Social reformers at 
home are endeavouring to build up a nobler social structure. 

There is one great practical difference between the national and ‘the 
international evolution. The old evil system of vendetta and faust 
recht was put down within the nation by irresistible physical force. It 
was the absolute monarch with his standing army who crushed out the 
social anarchy and consolidated a system of authoritative justice. Now 
in the very nature of the case we cannot look for the rise of any such 
absolute central pdwer in the Christendom of either to-day or 
to-morrow. There is no conceivable physical force behind any inter- 
national tribunal which we can imagine. It would seem that if there 
is ever to be in Christendom any better system than the present brutal 
and anachronistic order it must rest not on physical but on spiritual 


power. But here also the pressure of economic forces has brought 


the principle of an international tribunal to the front. The crushing 
burdens of militarism, the miseries of the proletariat, and the rise of 
the Anarchism and Nihilism which spring from these miseries, have 
forced the great Powers much against their will to institute the Hague 
tribunal. Plainly, the whole weight of the spiritual influence of the 
Church should be cast into the scales in its interest. It is at least a 
*step fowards a better world polity, and, as we have Seen, it is the 
realising of such a polity that the whole drift of later theological move- 
ment tends to bring more and more before men. 
But even if such a tribunal became a great and powerful factor in 
human history, even if it more than realised all that its most ardent 
advocates claim for it, it would nat of itself solve in the Christian sense 
the international problem of Christendom, any more than the mere 
existence of civic tribunals within the nations has solved their burning 
social questions. It would minimise the worst dangers of international 
greed and vanity, and it would thus be a true institutional expression? 
of the Christian spirit, but it would only be one step towards the ideal 
of a world associated for common aims, a world in which each nation’ 
would bring the riches of its national individuality into the great 
treasure house of the common good. Such an ideal seems visionary 
indeed to the great majority of our writers on public themes. _It -is 
simply not as yet above the horizon. Arbitration is the utmest that 
‘most of them dare to hope for, and the vision of an assdtiated humanity 
is simply one of those 


Huge cloudy symbo!s of a high romance 


which have no substantial ground in reality. It has not even the 
substantiality of adream. It is rather of the tenuity of a dream within a 
dream. Such pessimism is largely due to loss of faith. In the ebb-tide 
of religious conviction of our time men have largely lost the power of 
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i reading the true meaning of history. They can neither measure the 
past nor forecast the future who believe that religion is a spent force 
in the life of mankind, or who assume that God has wrought His 
greatest deeds in the past of human history. What if there should 
come into human life, as the centuries and millenniums pass, a vast new 
influx of Divine power which should invest the idea of the common 
good with new sacredness and grandeur, and turn all the scattered 
forces of the religious life of men into the endeavour to realise the 
supreme Divine End, the world-wide Kingdom of God, 


A common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again ? 

We need not endeavour to minimise the possible remoteness and 
difficulty of the event. So far as we can judge of the situation, it is far 
less advanced within the world commonwealth than within the nation. 
The political and economic development is, as we have seen, at a less 
advanced stage. Moreover, the religious situation is, as we should 
have expected, less mature. A large part of Christendom still holds 
the Christian faith in forms under which its full moral energies cannot 
be liberated, or in forms in which its power is dissipated through 
analytic unbelief. Taking Christendom as a whole, therefore, the 
religious synthesis is as immature as the economic and political 
situation. He Would be overbold who should venture to predict in detail 
the economic and political evolution of the Latin and Slavonic peoples, 
or to forecast the theological development of the Eastern and Roman 
Churches. But the causes which have produced the theological 
development in Western Europe and America are at work also in 
Eastern and Southern Europe. . The light of Science, Modern 
Philosophy and Historical Criticism cannot permanently be shut out by 
a faith that wishes to command the progressive life of its day, and it is 
the argument of these articles that those stars in their courses are 

"fighting for the Kingdom of God. 

We shall now sum up the main conclusions of the whole foregoing 
argument. We have seen that, by the steady operation of great 
political and economic forces, the vanguard peoples of civilisation have 
moved onwards into a position of singular interest and peril. We have 
seen that the lower and the higher races have been brought together in 
a relation of great and increasing intimacy of economic and political 
life, and that this nev relation has in it great possibilities alike of good 
and evil. We have seen that, within the sphere of the Nation, Western 
Christendom is on the eve of great economic transformation or of 
prolonged social strife, in both of which lie possibilities of the most 
sinister kind for civilisation. We have seen finally that the inter- 
national relations of Christendom are of such a nature that at any 
moment the whole fabric of civilisation may be subject to the shock of 
war on a more gigantic scale than the world has ever seen, and that the 
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fear of this acts as an incubus on the evolution of its higher life. In* 
all these cases we have tried to show that the root of the total dangtr 
lies in the selfishness and materialism of the individual, and that 
the only hope of society lies in the intervention of some power strong 
enough to transform private interest by taking it up into the idea of 
‘the common good. The destruction of private interest is neither 
possible nor desirable. What is wanted is something which will show 
convincingly to the individual that there can never be any real contra- 
diction between his true good and the true and lasting good of his 
fellow men. The rise of the sense of the common good is the great 
need of the democratic civilisation of our day. It has been further 
shown that we can look for this vitally necessary service only from 
Religion, which has always been a nation-making and nation-saving 
power of the first magnitude. But Religion, historically regarded, has 
taken several forms. f 

(1) It has taken, sometimes, an intensely nationalist type, as in the 
nations of classical antiquity, or as, in a nobler form, in the religion of 
Israel, or, as in a higher form still, in the Hebrew Christian nationalism 
of Modern Puritanism. 

Plainly such a form is inadequate to the needs of the present day. 
We may combine the utmost reverence for our Puritan forefathers, with 
profound gratitude to God that the course of religious. thought has 
carried us beyond the theocratic national ideals of the*heroic age of 
Puritanism. Such ideals would, no doubt, have served us well in 
solving the problems presented by the social and intellectual life of 
our time, but they would have been inadequate to those presented by 
the first or the third class, which have been discussed above. 
Puritanism, in its distinctive idea, was neither a missionary religion nor 
a religion which made for universal peace. It was a baptised 
Hebraism, willing to make proselytes, but reserving its main energies 
for other tasks, and nationalist rather than cosmopolitan in its 


- immediate practical aim.* Its main interest lay in the national? 


theocracy, in the covenanted people of God, in the purity of their 
‘discipline, their conformity to the scriptural model, and the clearness 
of their testimony. No doubt the greater minds and natures of 
Puritanism ranged deeper and higher, but I think that, broadly 
regarded, the case is as I have stated it. Grand therefore as is the 
Puritan tradition, we may well be thankful that, in the Providence of 
God, we have forms of Christian truth more adeqyate to the riches of 
the great world of modern life than these. 
(2) Religion, again, has sometimes taken an exaggeratedly 
* individualist form. ; 
On his view man’s central interest lies in the salvation and culture 
of his own soul, and all other interests are subsidiary and incidental. 


* For the attitude òf Scottish Puritanism on this point, see Dr. Waller’s “Scottish ` 
Theology and Theologians,” Lecture ii. , 
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” Possessed by the great conviction that God and the soul are the only 
two enduring realities, but, interpreting both in too narrow a sense, 
the early anchorites, the mystics of the middle ages, and the pietists of 
medern days have found their chief good in the culture of their private 
and devotional life, and have practically left the great world to go its 
own road and disclaimed responsibility for its wanderings. That the 
world, none the less, owes much to these mystics and pietists, as it does 
to the Puritans, all competent judges know. If they have the narrow- 
ness of the specialist, they have sometimes, also, his greater depth, and 
the writings of the recluse have thus often been a spring of living 
waters to the militant reformer, or soldier, or statesman bearing the 
burden and heat of the day. Luther has told us what he owed to the 
Theologia Germanica, and the Imitation of Christ was Gordon's 
solace in the long tragedy of Khartoum. Yet that this individualistic 
religion; taken alone, is not sufficient for Society in its present strait 
and agony seems to me equally certain. We must advance from it to 
the full riches of the New Testament idea, that while the springs of the 
spiritual life are “hidden with Christ in God,” that life can only come 
to its true self when, in the comradeship of the Christian Church, it 
fights and endures for the world-wide Kingdom. What the world 
needs to-day is a religion which wins in its solitary laws of devotion 
the power to realise itself in the market, and the senate, and the 
embassy, andthe home and foreign mission field. It needs men who, 
inspired by a religious motive, will grapple with civic corruption, and 
national greed and vanity, and be willing to face danger not only to 
body, but to soul, in the interests of the Kingdom of God. 

(3) Once more, religion has often taken a predominantly 
ecclesiastical form. . g 

The main interest of the Christian believer of this type lies not in the 
Theocratic nation, nor in the individual Soul, but in the Church. The 
Visible Church, it is believed, is the real centre of God’s interest in the 

* world, the one permanent reality in the changing world of time. All 

else on earth is but so much scaffolding for the true building. The 

Family, the State, the great structure of Civilisation itself all exist for 

the Church. In the interests of the Visible Church, Bossuet argued, 

God governs the world, and in this he was but following the Roman 

Catholic tradition which directed the policy of the great Popes of the 

Middle Ages. Now that there was truth in this view, as there is truth 

in the Puritan’and,Pietist views, I should be far from denying. That 

it is a view in any way adequate either to the Christian revelation or 
to the needs of the time, I do not believe. What is needed to-day isa, 
form of religion which will invest the common secular duties of life 
with sacredness and grandeur, which will bring the mighty sanctions of 

Eternity to bear upon modern industry, and the home and foreign 

policy of nations, which will compel men to feel that human society 

itself is a sacred thing, that it is not the scaffolding, but itself the living 
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rock out of which God is building his city. A religion of this type I 
believe that you cannot get if you make the Visible Church the final 
end of creation; a religion of this type you do get if you make the 
Church, like the Family and the State, a means to the realisation of the 
world-wide Kingdom of God. It is only a religion of this stamp that 
can deliver the world out of the present zmpasse, and, as I believe, it 
is precisely a religion of this kind that is emerging from the long 
analysis of the 19th century. If the argument of the earlier part of 
this study is sound, it is just this social aspect of the Christian Idea that 
the modern epoch of investigation has brought to light in the Christian 
Gospel. What we are witnessing in the religious world is, therefore, 
not the destruction, but the completion of the work of the Reformation, 
just as what we are witnessing in the economic and political world is 
the completion of the work accomplished in the same age. 

There is something singularly impressive in the spectacle which the 
recent history of religious thought presents, when viewed from this 
standpoint, something which awakens in the mind the sense of religious 
awe. The historians of Early Christianity have been accustomed to 
begin their work by showing us the convergence of all the great move- 
ments of the secular life of the age on the place and on the time when 
the Son of God appeared among men. They have shown us in the far 
past the Greek races elaborating their wonderful language, and building 
up the fabric of their philosophy, all unwitting of the grander uses to 
which their endeavours should be put. They have shown us the Samnite 
shepherds and the outlaws of the seven hills labouring in the dim dawn 
of Roman civilisation, and the great statesmen and warriors of later 


days building up the gigantic polity of their world-wide empire, driving. 


‘their roads over desert and mountain, forging their iron legions, 
‘devising their mighty code, each following his own ambition or dim 
consciousness of right, and all in the grasp of a stronger Hand, and in 


‘the sweep of a larger Purpose than they knew. They have shown us 
‘the third great Race toilfully making its way through infinite tempest 
and tragic eclipse, through epochs of prophetic inspiration and desert 


‘tracks of legalism to the amazing climax. The spectacle of the three 
‘great peoples of Hellas, Rome and Israel, wending their way to the 
‘common centre of world history and world redemption, awakens in 
the mind a sense of awe, as if here the broad obscure page of 
history suddenly became luminous with Divine meaning. But surely 
if God has so acted once in history, He has done *it again and 
again, whenever any great and momentous crisis in the progress of that 
same Gospel has drawn near. The Preparatio Evangelica is no 
‘solitary incident in the earth’s history. It is a standing principle of 
the Divine Government of the world. 

The same great Power controls the courses of the world’s higher 


thought and rules the secular life of men. The Divine Providence and ` 


the Divine Grace labour together in the life of the nations, as all 
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* Christians know that they labour together for the progress of the 
individual soul. Read with this clue the whole troubled intellectual 
and social life of the past century becomes instinct with meaning. We 
see each labourer and thinker, little as he may at the time have realised 
it, taking his place in the march of the great Purpose. “Galileo in his 
“turret” and Newton in his garden, Kant and Niebuhr, Strauss the 
iconoclast and Neander the saint and scholar, the pioneer in tropical 
forests, the explorer breaking into far-off silent seas and bringing 
strange new lands within reach of civilisation and the Christian Gospel, 
the revolutionary leader on the shattered barricade, the excavator 
driving his trenches through the green Euphrates mounds, the states- 
man, the diplomatist, and the soldier—consciously or unconsciously 
they are all in the grasp of the same great Purpose to-day which 
marshalled the vanguard of the world’s life nineteen centuries ago. 

The task before the Christian Church is, as we have seen, one of 
amazing extent and grandeur, but hard as is the task, and remote as 
may be the issue, who can contemplate such a drama of Providence 
without feeling that “all things are possible to him that believeth?” 
The task before the Church is just the old task which is described with 
simple grandeur by the New Testament as “the overcoming of the 
“world?” “And who is he that overcometh the world but he that 
“believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 

: 5 D. S. CARNS. 


THE TAXATION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has roused an intense interest in the 
scheme which he has put forward for revolutionising the 
fiscal conditions of this country, because he has’ put into words the 
feeling of questioning and uneasiness as to our commercial prosperity 
which has been in the air since the war. He has managed to frighten 
some of the business men and working men who are beginning to 
feel the pinch of the present tidal wave of depression in trade— 
accentuated by our recent enormous expenditure in South Africa—and 
to persuade them that some drastic fiscal reform is necessary to save 
British industry from decay. At the same time he has made a 
passionate appeal to our patriotism, and has tried to convince us that 
nothing but his scheme of preference for Colonial Food Produce can 
hold the Empire together. The discussion of his scheme turns 
naturally on two main issues:—* > 

1. Whether his diagnosis of the state of British industry and of 
the state of feeling in the Colonies is accurate. 

2. Whether his scheme if carried into effect would prodtice the. 
results he claims for it. 

The first point has been dealt with already so fully by recognised 
authorities that I can afford in this article to leave it alone. Whatever, 
be the conclusion at which we arrive on this question of fact, the 
second issue has still to be dealt with. We can never say of anything 
in this world that it is so good that it cannot be better. Therefore if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would produce good resultg he wotld still 
have a right to claim support even from those who flatly denied the 
accuracy of his diagnosis. The question then takes this shape: would 
Mr.’ Chamberlain’s scheme if carried into effect improve our trade, 
better the condition of our people and bind the British Empire 
together? To this question I (in common, as I hope, with the great 
majority of people in this country) return an emphatic negative. I 
believe his scheme would damage our industries, impoverish our people, 
and bring jealousy and illwill into the Empire. 


U 
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But it is not enough to adopt an attitude of negation alone. Men 
have heard a rousing cry. Last winter they had brought vividly 
before their eyes the sight of able-bodied men driven to the verge of 

- starvation through want of work. This year again business men tell 
us that enterprises are languishing and that men are being turned off 
all round. For years reformers have preached to us the need for 
radical reform. We do not want to be lulled again to ease ana 
forgetfulness. We want to have laid before us real reforms which 
will actually achieve the main objects of Mr. Chamberlain—the 


encouragement of British industry and the consolidation of the’ 


Empire—without being open to the criticisms with which his scheme 
is justly riddled. 

Can such reforms be found? I believe they can. I have certain 
definite reforms in my mind which are at once practical and of far- 
reaching importance. Space forbids me to deal with more than one, 
but that one can be achieved immediately by political action, and has 
the supreme merit of attaining both the objects of Mr. Chamberlain 
without any corresponding drawback. 

The proposal that I bring forward in this article is to place an 
additional Tax upon all Incomes derived from Foreign Investments. 

At present, with the exception of certain deductions for incomes 


less than £700 a year, all incomes pay a tax of 11d. in the £. The | 


source from which the income of a man is obtained makes no difference 
in the assessment. Thus on an income of £1,000 a year a man has to 
pay to-day 11,000 pence, and it is quite immaterial for the purpose of the 
tax whether that income be derived from his profession or employment, 
whether it be the profits of a business, whether it be the dividends 
derived from, British railways or Government or municipal stock, 
whether it be derived from the Colonies in the shape of interest on 
Colonial loans or profits on Colonial enterprises, or, finally, whether it be 
„derived from capital invested abroad and reach him as interest on 
foreign Government bonds or foreign railways or profits on foreign 
enterprise. 

It has long been felt that this want of discrimination implied a 
certain injustice, that an income of a thousand a year earned by a 
professional man in the service of his fellow-countrymen ought not 
to be taxed to the same extent as that derived by a ventzer who 
receivés it as jnterest upon a capital sum invested in some foreign 
security of which lee hardly knows anything except the name. _ To 
me it seems also unjust that a man who is earning a thousand a year 
—profits of his time, labour and capital—from a business in this 
country, employing British labour and developing British industry, 
should be placed on the same footing as a man who earns it on capital 
invested in a foreign enterprise employing foreign labour and carried 
on under a foreign flag. 

My proposal, therefore, is to make a distinction between incomes 
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derived from British sources, which would continue to pay the present”. 
tax of'Ird. in the £, and those derived from foreign sources, upon 

which I would place an additional tax of 6d. in the £. Among the 

former class I would include Colonial investments, thereby giving - 
to Colonial loans and Colonial enterprises the same preference as 

would be accorded to undertakings in this country. 


How THE PROPOSAL WOULD ACT. 


The result of this proposal if carried into effect would be to render 
investments in British and Colonial enterprises more profitable, to the 
extent of the tax, than investments abroad. Consider, for instance, 
the case of two issues of 3 per cent. debentures, one of a British 
railway, the other of a foreign railway. Suppose both issues to be at 
par. A man having a thousand pounds to invest would find that in 
investing it in the British railway he would receive an income of 
430, but from this would have to be deducted income tax at 11d. in 
the £, or £1 7s. 6d., with the result that his net income would work ` 
out at £28 12s. 6d. The man, on the contrary, who invested abroad, 
would have to pay on his £30 an income tax of Is. 5d. in the £, or 
#2 2s. 6d., and his net income would only be £27 17s..6d. He would 
therefore be 15s. worse off than the man who selected a British field 
for his investment. A similar result would follow in all cases of 
comparison between a British and a foreign security*or enterprise. 
The imposition of the tax is in fact tantamount to giving a preference 
(so far as British investors are concerned) to all British securities and 
enterprises to the extent of 214 per cent. (6d. in the 4). And in 
view of the large part that British investors play in enterprise all 
over the world the effect would be to appreciate all British investments 
something like 2% per cent. in comparison with foreign securities. 


TABLE J—INCOMES DERIVED FROM ABROAD. QUINQUENNIAL ; 
AVERAGE, 1897—1898 to 1901—1902. 


Indian Government Stocks, Loans and Guaran- £ 
teed Railways nioni nosier aiaa 8,431,466 
Colonial or Foreign Government Securities ...... 18,353,010 
Colonial or Foreign Securities (other than 
Government) and Possessions ................. 0,382,722 
COUPONS: psii de nicsesetiersceecerriedea eigen “7 Qi05 207 
Railways out of the United Kingdom ............ 13,883,007 


Total ......... 459,901,492 


This table, taken from the Reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, as given in the “Fiscal Enquiry Blue Book,” Cd. 1761, 
p. 104, shows that the total taxable amount under my proposal would 
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*be, roughly, 60 millions. From this total, however, has to be 
deducted, first, that which is derived from India, which is between 
8 millions and g millions; secondly, that derived from investments 
in the self-governing Colonies which are estimated at something over 
10 millions. This leaves about 40 millions* upon which the tax 
of 6d. would have to be paid, bringing in to the Imperial Revenue 
about one million pounds per annum. 


TABLE II—AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ĪSSUES OF LOANS AND UNDER- 
TAKINGS ON ACCOUNT OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND OF 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS ABROAD, QUINQUENNIAL AVERAGE, 
1898 TO 1902. 


. Million £ 
Foreign Governments .....sressreerereererereeneo 10.2 
Colonial Governments .........ccccsceeeeeee eee eees 12.2 
Foreign and Colonial Corporations ............ 1.9 
Foreign and Colonial Railways ..............0665 12.1 
Mining Companies ..........cceceeeseeseeeneneeeees 8.1 
Total gevee 44.5 


This table, taken from the same page of the Blue Book, indicates 
that capital to the extent of about 45 mullions, of which a large part 
comes from this country, is issued every year. Allowing that about 
15 millions of this finds its way into British possessions, there are still 

` left 30 millions. And even if only a small percentage of this sum were 
diverted by the imposition of my tax into British channels, a great 
fillip would be given to British industry, which would show itself ° 
,immediately by a rise in the value of British securities. 

Such a result, always acceptable, would be of special benefit to 
business at the present time when money is “tight” and employment 
increasingly scarce. More money seeking investment in British 
enterprise, implying an “appreciated” quotation for British securities, 
would mean that municipalities could borrow more easily for public 
works, and companies and individuals could borrow more easily for 
private’ works. , And as a result there would be more business, more 
profits and more employment for British labour. Consider, for 
instance, the British railways which, in consequence of the high rate 
they have to pay for money at the present time, have abandoned 
all but their most urgent outlay upon repairs and additions. A rise 

* It would be very difficult for any of this amount already ear-marked as coming 
from abroad to escape the new taxation; on the other hand a closer scrutiny on 
the part of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue would probably bring to light 


additional sources which at present either are not classified as foreign or else esce pe 
taxation altogether. 
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of 23g per cent. in the value of their security would enable them to 
borrow more easily, and would induce them to undertake furthér 
important work. f . 

Another advantage of the increase in price of British securities 
would be felt by the large banking houses and others who are at 
present suffering acutely from the low figure at which British securities 
are standing (Consols, 872 5 India 234 per cents., 79% ; L.C.C. Stock, 
921%4.—Nov. 13th). 

. Moreover the beneficial effect of my proposal would not be long 
delayed, as some people might imagine, but would be almost 
immediate; for so sensitive is the Stock Exchange to future develop- 
ments that not only would the passing into law of my proposal bring 
about at once almost the whole of the alteration which I have foreseen, 
but the mere adoption of the scheme as part of the programme of a 
responsible politician would be foreshadowed, and would at once in 
some degree check the unfortunate “tightness” of money which at’ 
` present prevails. This improvement, however, would not be temporary 
but lasting, because the retention of the tax would keep the value 
of British stock permanently in advance of that of foreign countries. 


IN THE EMPIRE. 


Turning from the British Empire at home to our donfinions beyond 
the seas, it will be seert that my proposal would benefit our Colonies 
and dependencies by giving to them precisely the same preference 
accorded to the mother country; and just as the Act of 1900, by 
which Colonial Government funds under certain conditions became 
trustee securities, gave general satisfaction to Colonial statesmen, so 
my proposal would be recognised as conferring a distinct boon upon 
Colonial Governments and people. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, while offering a tangible advantage to a 
section of colonists in Manitoba and New Zealand, is practiċally ° 
useless to the rest of Canada, to South Africa, to Australia, and to 
.,our vast dependencies of India and Ceylon. My proposal is equally 
beneficial to them all. The increased facility for obtaining money 
for Colonial development would assist railway construction in India 
‘as much as it would assist the Governments and corporations of 
Australasia and Canada. It would assist the manufacturing irtterests 
equally with the agricultural interests. It would as8ist the timber 
industry and the wool industry as much as it would assist the farmers 
of Manitoba and the mutton growers of New Zealand. Unlike Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, which would introduce jealousy between Colony 
and Colony, and between interest and interest even in the same 
Colony, my proposal would confer an impartial benefit upon all which 
all would hastily appreciate. 

To sum up. At home my proposal would encourage industry, in 
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*the Colonies it would bind closer together the bonds of union with the 
ntother country. Finally it would bring home to the investing public 
of this country that it is more patriotic that their wealth should be 
employed in developing the resources of the British Empire, in giving 
employment to British labour at home and in the Colonies rather than 


in foreign lands. 


[ append a statement in double columns showing the comparative 
results of my proposal and that of Mr. Chamberlain. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSAL. 


1. Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
to remit certain revenue taxes on 
food and to replace them by pro- 
tective taxes on food, giving a 
preference to the Colonies. He 
proposes, further, to put a protec- 
tive tax on manufactures. 


2. By changing the food taxes 
Mr. Chamberlain would increase 
the price of food, thereby placing 
upon the people an additional 
burden of 10 millions per annum, 
which would fall principally on 
the poor. 


3. By changing the food taxes 

>- Mr. Chamberlain would im- 

poverish the revenue by about 
“two millions a year. 


4. By his Colonial preference 
Mr. Chamberlain would benefit 
farm-owners in Manitoba and 
New Zealand, but would give no 
other advantag¢ to any other sec- 
tion of the British empire. 


5. By changing the food taxes 
Mr. Chamberlain would put into 
the pockets of the landlords of 
this country some eight or nine 
millions a year. 


My PROPOSAL. 


1.'I propose to put an addi- 
tional income tax on all incomes 
derived from foreign countries. 


2. By my proposal an addi- 
tional tax would be put upon 
wealth. 


3. By my proposal the 
revenue would benefit by about 
one million a year. 


4. By my Colonial preference 
an equal advantage would accrue 
to all sections in all British 
Colonies and dependencies. 


5. My proposal would. assist 
the farmer to stock his farm and 
build cottages for his labourers. 
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6. By Mr. Chamberlain’s taxes 
on manufactures a partial ad- 
vantage would be given to certain 
industries at the expense of other 
industries and of the people at 

large. 


In short, Mr. Chamberlain 
would put a tax on labour and 
industry, a very small part of 
which would reach the Imperial 


revenue, to give a partial advan- . 


tage to landlords, to certain indus- 
tries and certain interests in 
certain Colonies. 


6. By my proposal British- 
securities would be “appreciated,” 
British enterprise, industry and 
labour encouraged in all -difec- 
tions. ree 


My tax would fall upon wealth, - 
would go wholly into the Imperial 
Revenue, would benefit without 
partiality industry and labour, 
and give a preference to all the 
Colonies. 


F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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” PHYSICAL DEGENERATION AND THE 
POVERTY LINE, 


ITHIN the last few years political events have combined to 
throw a startling light upon a most important social question. 
First the exigencies of army recruiting, and more recently of tariff 
enquiries, have called public attention to the physical condition of the 
people in terms which may be fairly described as those of panic. 
Hardly a day passes without our reading in the papers that one-third 
of the population are economically incapable of maintaining themselves 
in physical efficiency, or even that 12 millions of the people are on 
the verge of st&rvation—statements which have recently been adopted 
in a slightly modified form in a Parliamentary paper; while innumer- 
able statistics are brought forward to prove the physical degeneration 
of the nation. 

The object of this paper is to maintain that these sensational state- 
ments are not justified by any arguments as yet produced; that 
sufficient reason has not been shown to prove that we are physically 
degenerating; and that while it is abundantly evident that many of 
the people remain physically undeveloped, even this lamentable fact 
is attributable less to poverty than to other causes. 

To begin with the statement which has now become a commonplace 
of political and social rhetoric—that one-third of our population jis 
too poor to maintain itself in physical efficiency, or more picturesquely, 
that 12 millions of the people are on the verge of starvation. There 
is no doubt, I think, that the authors of these statements always 
suppose" them to be based upon the investigations carried on by Mr. 
Booth and Mr. Rowntree; and it is therefore impossible to combat 
them without first considering what these writers really have 
established. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the scope of their 
investigations included only two towns, London and York; and that 
to apply their results to the whole population of the country is a really 
gigantic step to have taken without offering any justification. The 
‘only justification possible would have been to establish it as a fact 
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that, these two towns were fairly representative of the rest of the ° 
country, urban and rural. “But London, 3o far from being representa- 
’ tive, is unique in its conditions; and although Mr. Rowntree claims fog 
York that it is representative of urban population, I do not think that 
he makes out his case. There are at least two important conditions 
which differentiate York from the majority of English towns. In the 
first place it is a cathedral city with large endowed charities; and in 
the second place the poor law is very unwisely administered there. 
Either of the conditions is well-known to attract and maintain a 
dependent population of a low class; where both are combined there 
is almost certain to be a larger percentage of the population living in 
poverty than where these conditions are absent. In addition the 
sanitary conditions are notably bad. ` 

Taking the results then as confined to the limits of the investigation 
—i.é. as applying only to London and York—let us see how far they 
bear out the statements before us. I quote one of the more moderate 
of these from a leading newspaper :— 

“Mr. Ch. Booth has familiarised us with the fact that in London, 
“after deducting loafers and criminals, 29.8 per cent. of the people are 
“in perpetual poverty owing to the family earnings being less than 
“21s. a week.” This statement may be said to be fairly well justified 
as popular statistics go, by reference to vol. I. p. 33, where Mr. Booth 
says of his four classes below the “Poverty Line”: “‘By the word 
“poor, I mean to describe those who have a sufficiently regular though 
“bare income, such as 18s. to 21s. a week for a moderate family, and 
“by ‘very poor, those who from.any causes fall much below this 
“standard”; and to vol. II. p. 21, where it is definitely stated that 30.7 
per cent. are “in poverty”; and-to vol. IX. p. 427, where we find the 
following passage: “The result of all our inquiries makes it reasonably 
“sure that one-third of the population are on or about the line of 

“poverty or below it, having at most an income which, one time with 

“another, averages 21s. or 22s. for a small family (or up to 25s. or 20s" 
“for one of a larger size), and in many cases falling much below this 
“level.” 

Mr. Booth does then definitely commit himself to one-third earning 
21s. or: 22s. for a moderate family; and this third he ranks below the 
Poverty Line, though he nowhere says that they are on the verge 
of starvation ; on the contrary, he maintains that those with 18S. to 21s. 
“are neither ill-nourished nor ill-clad according ġo any standard that 

“can reasonably be used.” 

If we turn now to York, Mr. Rowntree claims that his results are 
strikingly similar to Mr. Booth’s, and draws his Poverty Line so as to 
cut off 27.84 of the York population. But what is his standard of 
poverty? Primdé facie, he is very definite about this, laying it down 
that 21s. 8d. is the minimum necessary for a man, wife and three- 
children, and constructing a table to show the proportion in which 
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"income must be increased as the number of the family increases. But 
it’cannot be too strongly emphasised that this is zot the standard by 
which Mr. Rowntree arrives at his 27.84 per cent. in poverty. On the 
contrary, he definitely states that the proportion of those living in 
“primary poverty ”—i.e., with incomes below what is necessary for 
physical efficiency—is only 9.91 per cent. and this, therefore, is the 
figure which should be quoted when we are speaking of those whose 
earnings are too small to maintain themselves in physical efficiency— 
i.e. one-tenth and not one-third. How then does he arrive at his 
27.84 per cent.? By adding to his “primary poverty” a mass of 
“secondary poverty ”—ż.e, by noting down the number of families 
which appeared poor. But as Mr. Rowntree professes to know the 
incomes of all the families concerned, it follows that this 17.93 per 
cent. of “secondary poverty ” had incomes sufficient to maintain them- 
selves and families in physical efficiency if they had chosen to do so— 
i.e, they were above the Poverty Line if measured by a money 
standard. - 

Now one of two things seems clear. Either all resemblance to Mr. 
Booth’s figures is lost, and the economic poverty of York is only about 
one-third of that of London; or Mr. Booth’s class below the Poverty 
Line must also contain a large majority whose incomes are sufficient 
to raise themaboveit. This is no trifling discrepancy ; but a difference 
of fact which must affect our whole view as to the relation between 
physical degeneration and poverty. JI am inclined to think that 
probably the latter alternative is the true one; especially as Mr. 
Booth says, in a letter quoted by Mr. Rowntree, that in making his 
classification he “did not enter into the questions of economical or 
“wasteful expenditure.” If then the similarity of result which Mr. 
Rowntree claims and Mr. Booth seems to admit, is to hold good, we 
must substitute for London also the proportion of one-tenth for that 
of one-third who have insufficient incomes. 

But I am far from convinced that even this tenth of economic poverty 
does not make the problem appear more serious than it really is from 
an economic point of view. That is, I doubt whether the methods of 
enquiry adopted are adequate to establishing the results claimed. 

I will first consider very briefly the methods by which Mr. Booth ` 
arrives at his classification. His’ information was obtained from 
School Board offjcers, and refers only to those families which contained 
school children. Tleese families were classified by the employment 
of the head of the family and by their apparent status as to means; 
they numbered from half to two-thirds of the population, and the 
remaining half or third are classified on the assumption that they will 
be divided amongst the classes in the same proportion as those families 
containing school children ; in itself a very large assumption. 

This was his method for the first volume, including East and 
Central London and Battersea. © In extending the enquiry over the 
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larger area remaining, the street has been substituted for the family’ 
as the working unit. That is to say, if I understand right, the 'streets 
have been coloured for the: map according to their “prevailing social 
“character,” and the population divided into classes in proportion to 
the number of school children in those streets. The former 
assumption has been maintained, that as is the condition of families 
with school children, so will be the condition of families without. 

We may note first, that with reference to between half and a third of 
the population, there is upon this method no information at all 
available. 

With regard to the other half or two-thirds, there is no direct — 
information as to incomes; for East and Central London there is 
some information as to the employment of heads of families, but for 
the greater part there is not even this, but only the general social 
character of the streets in which the families live. What then is the 
real basis of the classification, the ground upon which we are to 
believe that one-third of the population have incomes of 21s. or 22s. 
or less for moderate-sized families? This we are told in so many 
words in vol. V., p. 12: it is “based on opinion only—that is, on the 
“impressions made on the minds of the School Board visitors and others 
“of what they had seen or heard as to the position in the scale of 
“comfort of the people amongst whom they lived and worked.” That’ 
is to say, so far from the income fixing the “Poverty Life,” it has been 
the “Poverty Line” which fixed the income—z.e, the visitor has 
classified the family or street according to the impression made upon 
his mind, and it has then been assumed that because he put it below 
the- “Poverty Line,” its income was 18s. to 21s. a week or less. 

But in reality there is no such relation between apparent poverty 
and income as to justify this inference. Really experienced workers 
in the poorer quarters of our towns will need no proof of this, but in 
corroboration let me quote some passages from Mr. Booth’s later 
volume on “Religious Influences.” From nearly all the more notoriou$ 
haunts of poverty the same story is told. “The poverty of the home, 
“furniture, clothing, food, etc., bears no relation. to the amount of 
“earnings. Very tidy homes and children are found where wages are 
“only 18s., and often where not more than £1; and the greatest misery 
“and destitution where man and wife are earning 30s. or 35s. a week. 
“There is money enough.” TIL., 220. : 

. “in these bad streets there is generally meney going ; itis the 
“way of spending it which is amiss.” IIL, 152. 

“Drink, betting, and the grip of the moneylender are mentioned as 
“the principal social difficulties; poverty, due to lack of earning power, 
“comes after.” IV., 14. 

“Including free meals very few are underfed, but the majority do 
“not get properly prepared meals. Everywhere they suffer more from 
“bad feeding than under-feeding.” IV., 51. 
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“They are very poor, but earn plenty of money—it is the drink.” 
V., 19. - 

- “The old people are the poorest; with the rest it is not want of 
` “earnings, but the public-houses that are responsible for the existing 
“poverty.” VI, 83. > 

... “drink is bad among the coalies,-some of whom may earn £5 
“or £6 in a week, and not have a halfpenny left next Monday morning.” 
V. 70. 

It is upon facts like these, facts borne out by many years of personal 
experience, that I depend when I submit that the apparent poverty of 
a street or family is insufficient evidence from which to infer its money 
income; and! suggest that for the majority of these people we must - 
look to other causes than low incomes for the conditions in which 
they live. 

This view is strengthened by Mr. Rowntree’s investigations. He 
claims to have, and no doubt has, more information about the families 
which he has classified. His enquiry covers the whole population, and 
he has endeavoured to assign an income to each family. As we have 
seen, two-thirds of those whom he places below the poverty line, on the 
grounds of his visitor’s impressions, are really raised above it by money 
income according to his statistics; and it is only of 9.91 per cent. that 
it can be said gn his authority that they are unable to maintain them- 
selves in physical efficiency. I have examined Mr. Rowntree’s methods 
of investigation in detail in a pamphlet; I have only time now to 
summarise his method and what I believe to be its main and perhaps 
inevitable defects. This is the method in his own words:—“The 
“occupation of each of the workers was ascertained, and sometimes. 
“also direct information regarding fhe wage earned. Where this 
“information was not available the wage was estimated. In the case 
“of skilled workers, the earnings were assumed to be the average wage 
“which obtains in the district for the particular trade. The case of 
“unskilled workers presented more difficulty, but intimate acquaintance 
“with the wages paid,in one large firm with which I am connected, and 
“which employs much unskilled labour, has been of invaluable assist- 
“ance to me. Added to this, other large employers of labour in the 
“city have given me information respecting the wages they are paying, 
“so that the wages of unskilled labour have, it is believed, been 
“estimated witha large degree of accuracy.” 

The first step on Which the whole enquiry rested was to get detailed 
information as to the constitution of each family, and the occupation 
of each worker, and this I venture to think Mr. Rowntree has not 
succeeded in doing. I base this opinion on an examination of the 
specimen pages which he quotes from his investigator’s note-book ; 
where I find not only that details as to occupation are frequently 
omitted, but that in other ways also the entries are obviously defective. 
For instance, the number of the family living in the house is given, and 
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frequently only a few of them are accounted for. The first case of all” 
is the most striking. We are told that there are five inmates; the 
head of the family is stated to be “old, unable to work”; under the 
column “supplementary earners” there is no entry, but under 
“Remarks” we find it stated that “sons do not bring much in” We 
assume then that the family of five is composed of the old man, his 
wife and three adult sons; but not a word is said as to occupation. 
How were the earnings of these men estimatéd? 

Even if complete information as to occupations had been obtained, 
it is very doubtful how much reliance can be placed upon figures 
arrived at by estimates and by assuming that men earn an average 
wage. Moreover, on this method no allowance is made for the 
undoubted fact that men with large claims upon them tend to earn 
above the average, a fact which would probably rule out many of Mr. 
Rowntree’s cases of economic poverty. 

A large part of Mr. Rowntree’s book consists in applying a dietetic 
standard based upon food analyses to determine at what point it 
becomes impossible to maintain phySical efficiency. The analyses 
themselves are acknowledged to be of doubtful validity; and the 
results, when applied as they are by Mr. Rowntree, are so contra- 
dictory of every housekeeper’s experience, that it is impossible to 
regard them as the final word in the matter. 

My object, however, is not to suggest that such an investigation on 
so large a scale could have been better done, which I think doubtful. 
It is rather to call attention to the overwhelming importance of 
what has been called “secondary Poverty”; poverty, that is, which is 
not due to lack of money, but to some other cause, and which, according 
to Mr. Rowntree, describes 17.93 per cent. of the population. It is in 
connection with this class, I am convinced, that we must look for a 
solution of the problem of physical degeneration. 

And here let me say that I do not think that any arguments have 
been brought forward to show that there is amongst the people, or any 
class of it, any degeneration from a previous standard. It has been 
pointed out in an able letter to the Manchest ‘Guardian, that the 
recruiting statistics which appear to support the degeneration theory 
refer to a time when much larger demands than usual were made upon 
the class from which recruits are drawn. In towns, at any rate, that 
class is notably an inferior one ; and during the war-fever almost every 
member of it, no matter how shaky in charaeter or physique, was 
tempted to try his luck. There is a natural, but unfortunate tendency 
to estimate our urban population by those most in evidence; those, 
that is, who are seen by the recruiting officers, or those who join in 
street processions or hang about waiting for a drink or a job. But the 
really representative men are out of sight in the workshops; a parade 
of these would go far to dispel our fears. Naval statistics lend them- 
selves to similar misinterpretation. A paper was read a few months 
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“ago in London on the subject of Physical Education, in which it was 
stated as an alarming fact that according to recruiting sergeants’ 
statistics only about 20 per cent. of the boy population is fit for service 
in the Navy. The real interpretation of the facts is far from being 
alarming. The Royal Navy is so popular that no less than 
40,000 boys apply annually, but only about 5,000 are needed, 
which means that 35,000 must be rejected. Admiral Bosanquet 
writes as to this: —“The Royal Navy, having plenty of candidates for 
“entry who are of the highest physique and most exemplary character, 
“only takes those boys who come up to a very high physical standard 
“and have very good characters—the entry is, in fact, in the nature of 
“a competitive physical examination, the physical standard varying in 
‘“an inverse ratio to the number of candidates presenting themselves.” 
In brief, the Navy takes the best 5,000, but it is absurdly misleading 
‘to assume that the remaining 35,000 are unfit or degenerate. 

No doubt the urban population has increased out of all proportion 
to the rural, and there are certain marked disadvantages in urban life. 
But these disadvantages are not insuperable, and count for less than 
is often supposed. The writer of the paper already alluded- to points 
out that towns now have a death rate which is lower than that of rural 
districts fifty years ago. 

In -one sense, no doubt, degeneration must be admitted, and that is 
in the sense of the degeneration of a certain number from the normal 
type. No one can deny that many children never attain their full 
physical or moral development ; but I do not think there is anything to 
show that the number of these is increasing. Indeed, there is strong 
evidence to the contrary in the recent report of the Commission on 
Physical Training in Scotland. The chief physical instructor for the 
Leeds School Board probably put the case for the whole country in 
reply to the question, “Have you seen any deterioration in physique in 
“the course of your experience?” He replied: “In certain schools 

*“in the lower districts of the towns the physique is not up to the 
“physique of the children in the better quarters. I have been in Leeds 
“for twelve years ndkv, and I think that the physique of the children has 
“distinctly improved,” p. 589. This evidence is borne out by Mr. 
J. G. Legge, who, maintains on the ground of carefully ascertained 
statistics that the lowest town population shows no degeneration during 
the last twenty years, but an improvement; and by Mr. Bruce, who 
says, “A marked improvement has taken place in the health of the 
“poorer children of Glasgow during the last twenty-five years,” p. 592. 

If this view is the right one, the problem before us is not how to 
arrest decay, but the much more hopeful one of how to hasten a very 
necessary improvement which is already to some extent initiated. And 
the all-important question is, Where does the need for improvement 
mainly lie, and what are the causes which hinder it? 

I have already said that I believe the main difficulty. lies with the 
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children of those who live in “secondary” poverty; and that it is 
attributable far more to ignorance and carelessness on the part of tht 

parents, than to economic poverty in the sense of want of money. -I 

will summarise my reasons for thinking so. 

According to Mr. Rowntree’s figures, the number of those living in. 
secondary poverty is nearly twice as great as of those hving in primary 
poverty; and something like this proportion is suggested by Mr. 
Booth’s descriptions, though his statistics do not include the distinction. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that (except amongst followers of 
St. Francis) if people live in conditions of poverty, although they have 
money enough to live in comfort, it means that they are either careless, 
ignorant, self-indulgent, or drunken,‘ and it follows almost inevitably 
that the children will be neglected. But it does not at all follow that 
parents classed by Mr. Rowntree as in primary poverty (some of whom 
have incomes over 29s. or even 378.) are either careless or ignorant; 
and the probability, nay certainty, is that many children from this class 
will be well cared for and well developed, even though their diet may 
fall a little short of the calories prescribed* Others, of course, there 
will be in the greatest need of food and clothing ; but these will be the 
minority. Mr. Bruce, of Glasgow, gives striking cases of children, who. 
have come under his notice, and whom he has followed home, to find. 
not lack of money but neglect and intemperance. : 

The: weight of the problem rests then with the ignor&nce and care- 
lessness of parents who do not lack the means to do better ; and this 
view is further enforced by the large amount of evidence that much 
of the mal-nutrition is due to misdirected feeding rather than under- 
feeding. This comes out very strongly in the evidence given before 


the Scottish Commission, where we are repeatedly told how the 


children get enough to eat, but not of the proper quality. 

Now I am in complete accord with the Report of the Commission so 
far that “it is most desirable that increased attention should be paid 
“to the feeding of children”; I am more doubtful of the wisdom of its? 
recommendation, as to how that end is to be attained. It suggests that 
meals should be provided either in each school or in a centre, facilities 
and accommodation being paid for out of the rates, and the food either 
by the parents or by voluntary charity. 

I do not think that this is a sufficient remedy, that it goes nearly far 
enough in the way of reform. The mischief begins long before school 
years, it continues during holidays, and long after the child leaves. 
school—indeed, very likely during its whole life; and no remedy is 
sufficient which only touches the days when it is at school. 

The mischief begins before school years, for it begins before the 
child is out of its mother’s arms. I am sure that I am right in saying 
that in very many cases harm has been done by injudicious feeding 


* That a vigorous and hardy people can be raised on very much less than Mr. 
Rowntree’s “ minimum ” has been proved over and over again. 
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‘rand neglect before a child is three years old, which is never redeemed 
in? after life. I am not exaggerating, but speaking the sober truth 
when I say that, in London at any rate, infants of a few months old 
are familiar with solid food of every description known to their 
parents, with strong tea, and with alcoholic liquors; and while the 


ignorance to which such iniquity is due is left untouched, it is futile to- ` 


attempt other remedies. 

What, then, is my remedy? Well, it is a woman’s remedy; for I 
believe this to be mainly a woman’s problem. There is much to be: 
done indeed in making the men take home their wages, if you can, 
instead of spending them in the public-house; but even then your 
problem remains unsolved unless you have taught the women how 
to administer the money, and above all how to treat a baby. This, I 
venture to think, is the point towards which to direct our energies. 
Begin with the girls in school, and give them systematic and compulsory 
instruction in the elementary laws of health and feeding, the care of 
children and the wise spending of money. Go on with the young 
women in evening classes and girls’ clubs; and continue with the 
mothers wherever you can get at them. A very interesting step in this 
direction was taken a few years ago by the Shoreditch Borough. 
Council, which issued a leaflet of clear and simple instructions to 
mothers on the care of infants. The ubiquitous mothers’ meeting: 
might also be often utilised; and the frequent difficulty of finding: 
sufficient moral tales for their entertainment might be avoided by a 
practical course of instruction in child rearing. It has been possible 
to awaken an intelligent pride in window gardening in the very poorest 
quarters of our towns, and it ought not to be impossible to awaken a 
similar intelligent pride in the rearing of children. But at present 
to have buried eight children is often a source of greater pride than 
if they had been successfully reared. It should be noted also that an 
interest like this in the development of his children is the surest. 
protection for the father against the beguilements of the public-house. 

But it is not to be done by taking the child away from the care of 
its parents. The mother will know less, not more, of cooking and! 
housekeeping if the child is fed at school; and the mothers who will 
take the trouble to acquire and practise the art will become fewer and 
fewer as they find the public taking it out of their hands. There are, 
of course, difficulties in their way. All women know that housekeeping 
without difficulties 3s impossible, even on the smallest scale. The 
report already quoted urges that parents who are quite ready to 
contribute in money payment, may yet find impediments in the home 
provision of suitable food ; but the food it goes on to suggest as suitable 
is of such a simple nature—broth, porridge and milk, or bread and 
milk—that the difficulty is really of the slightest. If our women are 
to be assumed incapable of providing such a fare as this, then indeed. 
the state of the nation is hopeless. 
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It ts possible that, in a restricted sense, and for certam limited 
classes, this school feeding may prove desirable; but if we admit “it, 
we must remember that it will only meet the difficulty very partially, 
while to make it universal cart hardly fail to increase the causes to 
which bad feeding are due. For not only will the mothers become 
more slack, but it must be noted that feeding at school gives the child 
none of the practical knowledge of housekeeping and food preparation 


-which it gets from watching and helping its mother, so that if we 


rely upon this remedy alone, we are preparing another generation of 
incapable housekeepers. 

The same reasoning applies to the wholesale provision of clothing. 
I have no hesitation in saying that one great reason why sewing is 
rapidly becoming a lost art amongst women of the working class, is 
the craze for needlework guilds amongst the benevolent rich. One 
witness before the Scottish Commission points out in connection with 
the unsatisfactory clothing of the boys that, “were mothers able to 
“patch, darn and sew on buttons, and did so, much of the boys’ hard- 
“ships would be removed.” But the’mothers have come to regard the 
making and mending of clothes as no longer a part of their duty, and 
have literally forgotten how to do it. 

But the evils to be met are not only bad feeding and clothing, 
important as these are. A great part of the physical ills from which 
town children suffer are due to the excitement in whid? they live, and 
the want of natural rest and regularity. Their restlessness is very 
largely the restlessness of nervous exhaustion. They keep the late 
hours of their parents, and when they do get the chance of sleep, are 
often too weary to avail themselves of it. It is partly a problem of 
overcrowding, for when the same room is used for night and day, it is 
in some ways more convenient for the-family all to retire at once. 
But it is still more a question of yielding to the importunities of 
children who never admit that they are ready for bed; and parents 
who know the importance of sleep to the child will always manage that 
it gets it. Here again it is knowledge and care that are wanted. 

I would not be thought to suggest that the schools have no responsi- 
bility in this matter; but I do suggest that the school should be a 
centre from which to work in order to reach the family, rather than a ` 
centre af which to work. It is in the school that we can most easily 
pass the children under review, and get to know which of them are 
obviously needing care and attention. Every school should have 
attached to it a band of men and women constantly consulting with the 
teachers as to the welfare of the children, and prepared to deal with 
them individually. Each child in need should be under the personal 
supervision of one of these visitors, who would make herself familiar 
with its home conditions, win the confidence of its parents, and ensure 
that the proper treatment, whatever it might be, was thoroughly carried 
out. Work of this kind has been successfully carried on in connection 
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“with some of the London schools, and has proved to be much more’ 
effective than general feeding. A committee of such volunteer 
workers in connection with each school might have an immense 
influence for good; not only would they take charge of individual 
neglected children, but they would supervise country holidays, initiate 
savings banks and juvenile friendly societies, organise holiday rambles 
and expeditions, and—most important of all—follow the fortunes of 
each boy or girl leaving school until they were safely established at 
some desirable work. In this way we might diminish the number of 
loafers and inefficient workers to a minimum. 

This, then, is the two-fold remedy I suggest—the better education 
of our women and girls, and individual work amongst the children. It 
would mean to a certain extent re-modelling, or at least modifying the 
education of the girls, and it would mean bringing an influence of a 
very high order to bear upon a large class of undisciplined and ignorant 
men and women. It could only be done slowly, but the result would 
be sure, and could bring no sinister influences with it; every step would 
be in the right direction. 

What we want is a reform which will provide suitable food and care 
for the children from the first day of their lives, and continue to 
provide it throughout manhood and old age; and there is no way of 
securing this except through mothers and wives. Moreover it is clear. 
to me that a dfrect attack such as this upon the main causes of physical 
inefficiency is also the most effective attack upon economic poverty 
itself. If we add toit a sound public opinion as to the proper industrial 
training of boys and girls, and the wise administration of social 
remedies, even our present tenth, if tenth it be, of economic poverty 
may diminish to a vanishing point in the next generation. 


HELEN BOSANQUET. 


DIALECT PLAYS IN ITALY. 


PIEDMONTESE PLAYS. 


HERE is an ancient parable which represents one constant aspect 
of the conditions of our life: it is the legend of the giant 
Antzeus, son of the earth, who renews his strength each time he stoops 
down so as to be near his foster-mother. This is exactly the history of 
contemporary Italian drama. We shall fail to recognise its prospect 
of originality in the future and the source of its national vigour if, 
before following up its efforts in connection with dramatic authors such 
as Ferrari and Torelli, and with comedians such as those trained by 
Luigi Bon, we neglect to seek out the humble contributions of patois 
comedy and of the whole dialect theatre, whose destiny it has been to 
sustain the superbly calm and unified expression of the language. 

Indeed, as soon as the great districts of upper Italy began to develop 
a personality of their own, their first interpreters were poets—the 
Piedmontese, Calvo and Brofferio. Their poetry was comic and 
satirical, occasionally in the form of dialogue. From this to actual 
comedy was but a short step. So that it was from the most vigorous" 
stock, the Piedmontese, that the first shéot sprang, which was to grow 
to the proportions of a tree. 

In 1859, just at the time when Meynadier’s French company was 
making a triumphant tour through Italy, a native of Piedmont, 
Giovanni Toselli, was travelling with his repertory of dialect plays in 
Northern Italy. The comedians he conducted went on foot from 
city to city and from village to village. They reached their destination 
dusty and tired. They attracted very little attention, and not unjustly. 
Nevertheless, Meynadier heard of the troupe whilst he was staying at 
Turin. He went to see the comedians play, and came to the conclusion 
that their efforts bore the stamp of originality. He thought that if 
they were supported and encouraged they would improve and succeed 
in pleasing. So he generously gave up to Toselli the theatre of 
Augennes which he had engaged, and produced his own troupe in the 
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Scribe theatre. The first piece played in the Augennes theatre was a 
hdlf-gay and half-serious comedy, La Cichina (Francesco di Moncalieri}. 
‘It made little noise, but it opened the way for the dialect plays. 

The matter was not passed over without protest. A Piedmontese 
writer of merit, Vittorio Bersezio, even exclaimed with indignation and 
considerable emotion :— 


What,* you want to create a Piedmontese theatre, with a Pied- 
montese repertory, Piedmontese playwrights, and Piedmontese actors? 
How foolish! What an anachronism! Never was it more impera- 
tive than to-day that we should become for all purposes and in all 
things entirely Zzalian! And at this very moment you wish to revive 
the period of Conte Piolet!+ Don’t you know that a common language 
is the chief bond of nationality? 


Bersezio’s opposition was sincere, but it melted away before the 
instruction in patriotism which Toselli was able to give to the crowd in 
his Piedmontese pieces. Besides, the plays which the dialect theatre 
produced for a local public had now the qualities which characterise 
durable work. Bersezio himself made honourable amends. He wrote 
for Toselli’s theatre a very fine comedy, The Sorrows of Monsieur 
Travet, and for fear of seeming merely to pay court to success, he 
made a point of giving the reasons for his own change of front. “Asa 
“critic,” he said,t 


Ld 

I at first disapproved of the patois theatre, especially at a time 
when all the other provinces of Italy were accusing Piedmont of 
parochialism. It seemed to me then that we ought to make every 
effort to bring about as complete a fusion of Italian thought as 
possible, on all matters and for all purposes. However, on being 
requested by Toselli to be present at some of the representations in 
his theatre (a thing which I had’ never consented to before), I was 
struck by the importance of the venture, by the recital, and by the 
impression produced generally on the public, and I was convinced. 
I came away satisfied that, apart from all political considerations, 
these plays were an example of true art. The success of the 
Piedmontese drama marks an epoch interesting both morally and 
psychologically in the history of the Italian province which has done 
so much for the unity of the nation. 


Vittorio Bersezio § was not content to go only half-way. He became 
one of the best writers for the Toselli Theatre. His case is an indica- 
tion of*the interest’ shown in the question of dramatic art in Italy; 
‘between the years 1858 and 1860 the theatre appears suddenly to 
have become the battlefield where contests for the triumph of ideas of 
liberty, unity and patriotism were fought out. The truth was that 

* In the “Official Gazette” of which he was editor (1859). : 

+ The Conte Piolet is a typical comedy of the Piedmontese patois style, by 
Giambattista Tana, Marquis d’Entraque, knight of the Annunziata, and Grand 
Master of the household of S. A. Maria Giovanna of Savoy. (1649—1713-) 

+ Letter to Sr. Orsi, 1890. (Sr. D. Orsi is the author of some interesting pamph- 


Jets on the dialect theatre in Piedmont.) 
§ Born at Turin, 1830. 
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there was some question of reforming the National Theatre at Turin’ 
There was a proposal to create a dramatic “lycée,” a permaneht, 
company. Cavour himself, at that time President of the Council of 
_ Ministers, was interested in the project, and dreamed at one moment 
of appointing the great actor, Modena, chief of the company.* War 
came, Stefani died, and other anxieties filled the mind of the public. 
The dialect plays were more easily kept up. They prospered by their 
own methods during a trying period. Toselli taught his comedians 
the principles which Modena had propounded both in theory and in 
practice. He was thus of use to Italian drama everywhere. 

The Piedmontese group consists of four names, Garelli, Piétracqua, 
Zoppis, Bersezio, and produced at least one masterpiece: The Sorrows 
of Monsieur Travet. Garelli was the first regular playwright for the 
Toselli drama. He wrote for the Piedmontese troupe at Turin. Louis 
Piétracqua outdistanced him in talent and in mode of expression. He 
devoted the whole of his life and gifts, enthusiasm and activities to the 
patois theatre. He not only wrote comedies and plays, but poetry, 
novels and magazine articles. Indulgent to the poor and weak, severe 
with the great, a champion of virtue and distinctly a foe to vice, a 
friend but not a flatterer of the people, Piétracqua wrote of the 
heroism and the sorrows of the masses without slurring over their 
sins. He was born at Voghera in 1834, and studied under the 
Jesuits at Turin. His first comedy, The Soldiers Family, was a 
triumphant success. He seemed to be specially gifted for the drama 
by his power of creating scenes, by his boldly-drawn characters and 
his disdain of conventionality. He was almost as prolific as Goldoni. 
One after another he produced with equal success ten comedies,+- 
which followed the victories of the Italian soldiers on the plains of 
Lombardy. The abundance of his writings did not lower the 
intrinsic’ value of the work; on the contrary, these early comedies, 
written under the impulse of popular enthusiasm, are the best the~ 
author has left behind him. Piétracqua wás by no means intoxicated" 
with his easy success, and could not’ rest contented with his fortunate 
improvisations. He became even more jealous for himself and his. 
reputation than were the public. He only brought out pieces at rare 
intervals. He wrote for the papers. He enlarged his horizon by 
culture and became more refined. He left newer writers to follow 
in the paths he had marked out, from which he himself 
was gradually withdrawing. His pieces weye åcted by the 
first artists of Italy.t His audience consisted of the élite of his. 
time, the aristocracy and Jdourgeoisie of Piedmont, artists,. 
politicians and scientific men. King Victor Emmanuel went 


* In a letter to M. Stefani who first proposed the establishment of a Conserva-. 
toire. 

+ Sablin a bala, Gigin a bala nen, Ris peta tua foumna, Le Sponde del Po, etc. 

+ For instance among the actresses were Adélaide Tessero, la Morodin, Giacinta, 
Pezzana, la Rosano; and among the actors Cavalli, Vado, Milone, etc. 
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. Incognito to see, The Cabaña of King Galantuomo. He invited 
Napoleon III. to go. He sent his sons. Great and small 
tqgok pleasure in hearing the Piedmontese dialect spoken on 
the stage. On the 6th of November, 186s, in honour of the 
sovereigns of Portugal, the Toselli players entertained an audience 
of royalties. The latter were much moved by the representation of 
a fine piece entitled, Violence is always a Mistake, which, together 
with ZZ Re Galantuomo, remains the choicest gem of Piétracqua’s 
second style. 

This second style adds little to the renown of the poet. The fact is 
that the resources of a dialect are very limited, whatever the talent 
of the manipulator. As far as the drama is concerned at any rate, 
it is as it were confined to allusion and to the actual moment. As soon 
as Piétracqua tried to get outside the circle of his early inspiration in 
order to write sociological plays of a more general and philosophical 
character, such as The Bread Question, and Poor Girls, he lost all his 
original gifts, his spontaneity, his grace and his popular powers, without 
rising ¢o the qualities which mark a man who is mene in the worid 
of general ideas. 

Along with Piétracqua must be mentioned the name of Giovanni 
Zoppis. Piétracqua was a working-man’s son and brought the 
genuine struggles of the people into his scenes. Zoppis, being the 
son of a bourg®is of some position, began his career in business, and 
ended it in Rome, as shorthand reporter at the Chamber of Deputies. 
His special merit lay in painting to the life the people of his own class. 
His Marioum Clairin perhaps deserved to survive. With a little more 
ingenuity, and knowledge of the delicate art of arranging the 
accessories, it might have passed the ,boundaries of the dialect drama 
and. the province of Piedmont. 

But the man who most nearly reached perfection in this special line. 
of work was the very Vittorio Bersezio who had hurled his anathema 
at the Piedmontese plays in their inception. At the age of thirty 
Vittorio Bersezio was editor of the Official Gazette, a fertile writer of 
some repute, a respected critic, a romance-writer of fantastic imagina- 
tion, well-read and a man of the world, the cherished’ son of Turin. 
It was a great victory for Toselli to have won him over to his efforts 
on behalf of local art. There was no question but that he would 
draw everyone else after him. Bersezio began with a piece in which 
he depicted thè douygeoisie just under his own observation, Benevo- 
Zence, then Ambition, and others of moderate value; finally he 
produced the play which is considered his masterpiece, The Sorrows 
of M. Travet.* i 

The plot of this little drama, which is so complete, so Italian and so 
modern, deserves notice. The opening scene is the dining-roòm of 

# Bersezio’s name when the piece was first perfomed was hidden under the 
pseudonym of “Carlo Nugelli.” 
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the ‘Travet- family. Through the door leading to the bedroom à 
‘dispute is overheard. A screaming child cannot be hushed, and a 
few words suffice to indicate the husband’s timidity in presénce of his 
wife. M. Travet comes out in his shirt-sleeves and is disagreeably 
surprised to find himself face to face with Giachetta, the flour 
merchant, to whom he owes money, and who comes in as if quité at 
home. In harsh terms Giachetta reproaches M. Travet, who is a 
‘Government employé (regio impiegato), for trying to keep up an 
appearance which is beyond his means, and continuing a domestic 
establishment for which the smallness of his salary does not allow. 
Travet: “Yes, my father was lucky! I, on the contrary, have all 
“the troubles! I wear myself out with work and make no progress, 
“whilst others who do nothing pass in front of me. For four years I 
“have been expecting promotion. ... Have patience... . ” 
~ The good-natured Piedmont townsman, however, whilst enduring 
` without complaint the injustice of the administrative authorities, cannot 
support any bullying which affects his sense of honour. Travet revolts 
as Giachetta reproaches him with having taken a second wife, whilst 
‘by his first marriage he already had a grown-up daughter. He starts 
up when his creditor goes so far as to allude to the current gossip 
anent the friendliness of the second Mme. Travet with the “Comm- 
“mander,” the superintendent of the district who controls all the 
‘promotions. Here we are well into the farce of boutgeois manners, 
lively, interesting, human and modern, more advanced than the period 
‘itself. The conversation between the two men- terminates with 
‘Travet’s formal refusal to give his daughter’s hand to Paolo, a rich 
-young man, partner of Giachetta’s: “ The girl shall marry a Govern- 
“ment employé and none other.? | 
`. The young Mariana is timid like her father; she objects to her 
briliant step-mother; besides, Mme. Travet openly puts her own 
children before the big daughter whom her husband brought to the 
household. The family is not a happy one. Madame spoils her 
children, they are mischievous and tear. up their father’s papers for 
fun, knowing full well that their mother will stand up for them. 
The whole household is awry, when the “Commander” most 
“Opportunely brings tickets for a box at the theatre. Faces clear 
instantly. Travet must rush off to the barber and dressmaker. In 
‘the meantime Mme. Travet chats amiably with the “ Comrhander:” 
She is certainly not his mistress. Al] she does is to ply her good looks 
and her coquetry in order, through the flattered benevolence of the 
chief, to obtain the promotion desired by her husband. But these 
manoeuvres of«wifely adroitness are not without witness, in the person 
of an unscrupulous young man who has come to call. He also is a 
candidate -for the place which Mme. Travet is aiming at for her 
husband. The intruder has found a means of winning the good 
graces of the “Commander” for his own advancement, and has not | 
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+ the taste to spare the people he is despoiling. He goes all round the 
town spreading the ugly story that Mme. Travet is certainly com- 
_mitting herself in the matter of her husband’s promotion. 

This is not the only tribulation which hangs over Travet. His 
daughter Mariana is unhappy. She naturally longs to get away from 
her father’s house, now that he is married again, and go to a husband 
of her own choosing. She allows the servant to introduce a suitor 
whilst her father and mother are out at the theatre. The young 
aspirant is no other than the aforesaid Paolo, partner of the creditor 
Giachetta. He loves Mariana from the highest motive, and so 
ardently that to gain his object he is prepared to submit to all Travet's 
requirements. He gives up the advantages of his position as partner 
of the flour merchant. He is going to get employment under the 
Government. After that he can see no further obstacle- in the way of 
his happiness if Mariana loves him. “And I do love you,” says 
Mariana. It would have been a delicious moment had not Mme. 
Travet, the step-mother, taken it into her head to come home too 
early from the play. Her method of treating the young lovers and 
their abettor can be guessed at. 

There are too many intrigues and too much irritation in the house 
for things not to go from bad to worse. Poor Travet now has against 
him, in addition to his creditor, the evil youth who is planning to 
undermine him and the displeasure of his superior officials. In his 
embarrassed position he is unable to open his purse at the right 
moment for a small subscription towards a cross presented to the chief 
secretary ; he now wears the expression of a man in opposition. The 
chief secretary cannot forgive him. The creditor Giachetta is furious 
with his partner for leaving him in order to marry Mariana, and spares 
his debtor no longer. The daughter, in despair, storms because her 
father persists in requiring Paolo to obtain administrative employment. 
The kitchen, the street, the neighbours, the corridors of the ministry 

‘repeat the tale that Mme. Travet is indeed the mistress of the 
“Commander.” The “Commander,” annoyed by the gossip, comes to 
the conclusion that the Travets are after all too compromising, and 
abandons them. The way is now open for the chief secretary to 
avenge himself. He gives body to the calumny by spreading it about 
officially. _At last Travet perceives it, and realises the plot that has 
been laid round about him. The revolution which takes place in the 
character of thts simple-minded man, so jealous for his dignity, when 
he finds himself suspected of infamous behaviour, is a truly fine 
scene. The humble employé has become a man to be feared. He: 
enters authoritatively into the secretary's office; he has truth, 
uprightness and anger on his side, and he is the strongest. The 
calumniator gets frightened, excuses himself, trembles, prays for 
pardon. But the moment the door is closed on the heels of the 
employé before whom he has been forced to humiliate himself, the 
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chief. secretary recovers his importance. Furious at his recent adven- - 
ture, he demands that Travet shall be kicked -out of office, and 
succeeds. K 

The last act, which is short and compressed, restores all things 
from the point of view of truth and justice. Mme. Travet realises that 
she is partly responsible for all the troubles. She repents of her light 
behaviour; she puts no further obstacle in the way of her step- 
daughters happiness; she intervenes to secure that Mariana shall 
marry the young man she loves unconditionally. The “Commander ” 
recovers his temper and resumes his patronage of Travet. He goes 
personally to explain things at the Ministry; and, as the virtuous 
must be rewarded whilst the wicked are punished, it is the chief 
secretary who is consigned to the limbo where he had wickedly 
planned to send his victim. 

The charm of this comedy vanishes under analysis. It consists in 
the truthfulness, not merely Italian and Piedmontese, of the character 
of Travet, in the uprightness and obstinacy of the individual. It also 
lies in the carefulness of detail and the petty circumstances of Turin 
life which must have delighted the audience with the thrill of reality. 
But the play was worth more than a local success. It really inaugurated 
a style, by carrying on the tradition of Goldoni, and inducing progress 
in the direction of imitating life. All Italy doted on the play. This 
little masterpiece may be said to be one of the first items ©f the national 
repertory on the other side of the Alps.* 

Toselli, who had initiated the Piedmontese plays, grew old along 
with his principal character.t The old comedian no longer had the. 
same authority over his troupe which had first given unity to its 
composition. Sometimes the lagies, and at other times young and 
turbulent comedians insisted on their own whims. The repertory 
which had been sustained by the finest renderings could not subsist 
without them. To-day the dialect plays are in their death-throes. 
Many attempts have been made in Turin to revive them,t but the effort* 
is artificial; Turin and Milan are day by day losing their local 
individuality and becoming more Italian, or even cosmopolitan. In 
these two cities, with their universities and their culture, the inhabitants 
are abandoning their azois more and more, although the aristocracy 
pride themselves on keeping it alive. However this may be, from 

* The success of this comedy stimulated Bersezio to write a,sequel, The Pros- 
perity of M. Travet. As usual in such cases, it was notgso successful. Bersezio 
also contributed a comedy in 3 acts, entitled: The Soap Bubble, in which the plot 
is slight, the dialogue is brilliant and the situations are amusing. (1863.) 

t Owing to the success of the Toselli company, attempts were made to get other 
companies together. In 1865 the dramatist Salussoglia raised a troup alongside of 
Toselli’s, whilst M. Penna was also forming one. But all the authors and actors 
of the highest order remained faithful to Toselli. 3 

+ The great Italian’ actress, Giacinta Pezzana, who has for the last thirty years 
triumphantly represented the. scenes in her own country of Legouvé’s Medé: and 
Zola’s Thérèse Raguin, is trying to revive the Piedmontese dialect plays in which 


she made her first appearances long ago, but the attempt seems to be out-of- 
date. 5 
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` 1872 onwards the decay of the Piedmontese dialect plays was an 
accomplished fact.* Bersezio himself confirmed it. He wrote in his 
«Gazette: “Are our dialect plays and our popular Piedmontese comedy 
“going to die out? Ido not hesitate to answer, ‘ Yes?” But he had 
the consolation of reflecting that a national drama was growing up from 
this early stock. 


MILANESE PLAYS. 


Whilst the decisive triumph of the national drama, which both the 
critics and the public felt sure of, was still to come, each town had the 
temerity to follow the example of Turin and make an inventory of its 
own special treasures, thus contributing its stone to the future edifice. 
It will be noticed in running over these pages that the flame, the spirit 
of fun, which catches fire from neighbour to neighbour, comes distinctly 
from the Western side. The cultivation of patois had begun in 
Piedmont; it continued in the North, through Milan, Bologna and 
Venice. Gradually the whole peninsula was reached. As with the 
Piedmontese, it originated in poetry, and the poet, Carlo Porta, 

‘interpreted its growing individuality. The specially Milanese plays. 
date from 1870, The first characteristic manifestation of the Lombard 
drama was a truly pleasing comedy by Cletto Arrighi, entitled, A 
Citizen of Milan at Sea. The Milanese were proud of insisting that . 
they had the® own language like the people of Turin or Naples. 
Signor Arrighi played up to this local conceit, and at the same time 
administered an agreeable lesson. He drew a picture of a good citizen 
of Milan with a Neapolitan singer and a Genoese captain as travelling 
companions. The poor man could only speak Milanese, and was 
understood by neither the one nor,the other, nor by anybody else. 
Hence some laughable repartees and’ puns which provoke a smile, 
together with divers amazing adventures. 

As they walked home after Arrighi’s comedy, the Milanese decided 
*hat they must have their own drama, and appealed to the man who had 
just given them so much jollity to be their first z#zfresarzo and their 
appointed playwright. Amongst the crowd of joyous spectators was 
a boy on whom Arrighi’s fantastic creations made a deep impression. 
He was called Edward Ferravilla, and was the son of a singer of some 
renown, la Ferravilla, who died young, and on the other side of a man 
of good family who was enamoured of art, the Marquis Philippe Villani. 
The young felfow got no support from his father, who had never 
acknowledged him, so that nothing interfered with his liberty, and he 
went in the direction his passion drove him—on to the stage. Ferravilla 
gave to the comedian and to dramatic art their modern style—that is to 
say, he acted pieces of which he was the author; he took the trouble to 
write them himself from beginning to end, and when on the stage he 

* To-day Signor Gemelli, a Piedmontese author and actor, is writing and per- 


forming interesting pieces in dialect at Turin. His comedy Tke Carabineer is a 
popular idyll, which has both grace and pathos, and has given some pleasure. 
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would modify, correct and improve his own text. His realistic power - 
broke through the ring of admirers which threatened to confine him to 
his chosen 7ée as a dialect writer. All Italy sought to see and hear him, 
He won praise for the Milanese dialect in Naples and in Rome. 

‘When French comedians rise to the rank of stars, they request poets 
of the highest merit to write plays for them which shall make them 
stand out in relief—due consideration being given to the defects in their 
artistic temperaments—and shall even suit their physical personality. 
The Italian comedians take a shorter route. They write the plays 
themselves which are to bring out their good points. I say this without 
any intention of belittling the merits of Ferravilla, who in his writings 

‘has shown himself to be even more of a character-drawer than a 
caricaturist. The types which he has created belong to himself alone. 
They indicate clear and personal vision, and not outlines found in the 
cartcons contained in the repertory of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
fortunately relegated to the taste of that day. His amorous fool 
(Pedrin), who gets dismissed by the lady he is courting, has made all 
Italy laugh. His portrait of the self-satisfied mayor (Pinocchi) is a 
mirror which the opposition in the small towns freely hold up to their 
sindaco. The handsome Tuscan baritone is known to the present 
generation only under the title of Gigione. The dilettante who thinks 
himself inspired by the great musical composers feels behind him the 
shadow of the master Pastizza. School-boys throw*the nickname 
Massinelli at one anothers heads. Panéra is the prototype of the 
townsman who fears a blow, and of course runs away, like Rabelais’ 
Panurge. 

One of Ferravilla’s most charming pieces is the comedy which 
introduces this same townsmah, entirely devoid of warlike enthusiasm. 
The excellent and peaceful Panéra is an old worthy who has been left 
by his very young wife; he takes care of the family domicile alone 
whilst the faithless girl runs about the world. However, his existence, 
which had become tranquil, is disturbed by the pranks of his absent 
wife. On account of this flighty, far-away hussy, he finds himself 
involved ina duel. It is evident that in writing this comedy Ferravilla 
already felt himself on the boards in the character of the betrayed 
husband. He saw himself sword in hand; the words and exclamations 
rushed forth, prompted by the feeling of the attitude; he could not 
separate the word from the act in his invention of drolleries. arising 
out of the cowardice of the man. _ 

In the same way Ferravilla delighted his contemporaries by taking 

e the véZe of the school-boy, Massinelli, in his other roaring piece, The 
Dunces Class. A foreigner reading or seeing these comedies would 
lose some of the nuances which charm Ferravilla’s fellow-countrymen. 
Their chief marvel, however, lies in the truly Italian good-nature which 

“runs through the laughter, in the mischief which wounds nobody, in 
the keen observation which seems not to know what bitterness is. Yes! 
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” Massinelli is a donkey! And his companions who perceive it do not 
spare him; but there is no malice in their raillery, nor rancour in the 
heart of the boy whois their butt. Monsieur Inspecteur is also a 
donkey, and so are the lay schoolmaster and the curé donkeys, when 
they squabble over questions of precedence. The public abandon 
themselves the more willingly to gaiety because behind the calm, 
serious, expressive mask of Ferravilla, who is tall and thin, and never 
descends to mockery, everyone feels the essence of the human being, 
the good-natured indulgence for the ridiculous. This quality, which is 
part of Ferravilla’s soul, appears in the plan of his characters; all is 
good taste and proportion. Never is the outcome of a situation or the 
exaggeration of a mask grotesque. Ferravilla is a unique phenomenon 
in the world; when he disappears, the Milanese comedy which he 
sustains will pass away with him, and only the memory of it will 
remain. ‘ 

It must not be forgotten that Milan is a northern - city; 
it is the door by which European ideas first penetrate into 
Italy, pessimism along with the rest. How otherwise can the 
fact be explained that the gay dramas of Ferravilla should have been. 
succeeded by the dismal plays of Signor Carlo Bertolazzi? In 
estimating the talent which this writer has uselessly expended on such. 
pieces as Our Milan, Drawing the Lottery, and his little dramas of the 
Night Shelte?, one is led to think that the dialect, like all patois, is not 
a serious instrument in the service of those who speak it. ‘For the 
language of sorrow and the discussion of social reforms it fails ; it must 
laugh and create laughter if it is to attain its end.* 


BOLOGNESE PLAYS. 


Signor Alfred Testoni, who is now the mainstay—some say the 
founder, at any rate he is the reformer—of the dialect plays at 
, Bologna, was on the contrary profoundly imbued with the opinion 
that the strongest point of the dialects was drollery. He considered 
that if he was to live and to amuse he must go back to the days of 
his grandfather and to the celebrated Bolognese mask, Doctor 
Balanzon, which was one of the joys of the Comedy of Art. Neapoli- 
tan sentimentality and Sicilian melodrama would be out of place in 
the man-of-the-world decorum of this red-brick city, where serious 
culture had engendered a certain scepticism on the subject of the 
passions, without destroying a taste for the enjoyment of them in a 
refined form. For this purpose Testoni would need the very qualities 
he possesses—namely, exquisite facility in dialogue, inexhaustible e 
resources of wit, malice, innuendo. His two most renowned pieces 
* Carlo Bertolazzi (born in 1870 at Rivolta d’Adda) has also produced comedies 
in the Venetian dialect. He has written good plays in the national tongue such as 
The Marriage of Lena (in 3 acts), The Mask (2 acts), The Religion of Amelia (drama 


‘In one act), The Egoist (4 acts), and finally his last piece which has had some fame, 
The House of Sleep (comedy in 4 acts), all in Italian. 
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‘ 


are: This I-know-not-what, and a very lively play in three acts, called 


- Between Two Pillows. The latter makes no approach to seriousness, . 


nor does it open up new horizons to the mind; it simply brings back , 


in gay fashion the old moral that a good wife is better than a lovely 
mistress. The special characteristic of this comedy of Testoni’s, as of all 

` his other ‘pieces, is its natural good humour, with no arrière-pensée, 
no veil of sadness, no depth of melancholy, or bitterness, or irony; it 
surprises the northern races. This writer of Bologna is a true 
incarnation of Lombard Italy with its carelessness of to-morrow, its. 
joy of to-day, its satisfaction in life; the incidents of passion are 
not to be considered from the point of view of their social import or 
of moral suffering, but only in the light of the inconsequent diversions 
of humanity and the fits of laughter they give rise to. 


VENETIAN PLAYS. 


Venice, as everyone knows, did not wait until Piedmont should 
have set the example before giving the dialect plays full liberty and 
full credit. It was in the Venetian dialect that Goldoni wrote, and 
the characters he loved to draw were deeply tinged, like himself, with 
the spirit of the lagoon. -The death of this excellent writer did not 
impair the success of his 7épertoire; up to the Revolution* he reigned 
without a rival. During the first half of the roth century he was still in 
fashion and served as the central support of the dialect representations 
which were produced by several dramatic companies. One of the 
most important was managed by the grandfather of the celebrated 
Eleonora Duse, Louis Duse, who was in favour with the Venetians 
from 1792 to 1854. Along with these, masks had been revived; they 
spoke the patozs of- the street and market-place under the guises of 
Harlequin, Brighella, Pantaloon and a new-comer who seemed to be 
the lawful ‘offspring of Goldoni and was called Giacometo, or the 
“droll child.” The Royal Sardinian Company is mentioned, which 
during its tours in Venetia (1821—1855) picked up the common 
language; also a company which is still called by the name of D. H. 
Bon (1821—1855). However, these undertakings wore out, and the 
originality of the Venetian drama was dying down when a happily 
inspired manager, Signor Moro Lin, revived the style. 

Signor Moro Lin had been struck with the success of Toselli’s 
venture ; he concluded that if the people of Turin prized their dialect 
sufficiently to produce it formally on the modern stage, the Venetians, 
as fellow-countrymen of Goldoni,t had more cause than any to 
` eShow attachment to their local language. This pronouncement 
flattered the pride of Venice, and the plays were the more willingly 
frequented on account of two very gifted playwrights, Selvatico and 


* The Revolution had a counterpart in the Venetian drama as everywhere else; 
it inspired the creation on the shores of the lagoon of “Jacobin ” plays. A dialect 
piece by Siméon Antoine Sografi, The Revolution in Venice, was represented with 
some success. 

t See Goldoni’s influence on the modern Venetian drama in “ Contemporary 
Drama in Italy,” by Jean Dormis, (Paris: Calmann-Levy.) 
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‘ Gallina, who appeared most opportunely to supply the modern pieces 
demanded by the public. 
. Richard Selvatico* died not long ago. He only wrote two plays in 
dialect, but since their appearance thirty years agot their success has 
never diminished. In his comedies, as in his poems, Venice is always 
the theme ; he describes her home life, her customs of to-day, not the 
peculiarities of the great but the ways of the common people, whose 
tender, somewhat humorous and always picturesque nature he warmly 
appreciates. His two pieces: The Holiday Earrings, and The Little 
Bottle of Oil, are models of humour, distinct, gay, alive and yet full of 
sentiment and emotion. Venetian life is painted in all its sweet and 
calm intensity. 

The Holiday Earrings turns on the rings worn by a young woman 
of the working-class on grand occasions. Here we enter the private — 
life of a family of gondoliers. The attraction of these little pictures 
is the pomp of traditional ceremony which is so dear to the people 
of Venice; one feels that “romanticism” has passed along that road. 
The genius of this work is entirely Goldonian, with a little more. 
tenderness and sentiment; its charm lies in its good nature, optimism 
and subtlety. It is hardly possible to give any description of this 
graceful play. The Venetians know the repartee by heart; whole 
sentences have passed into proverbs; the plot depends on them. 
It is spread Sut into a large number of humorous and sentimental 
episodes, scarcely connected together, which if isolated and despoiled 
of the oddities of accent and of local flavour would lose all their 

_ value. The main subject is the reconciliation, on the occasion of a 
baptism, of two unfriendly gondolier families who had been finally 
involved in a quarrel by the marriage of another Romeo with another 
Juliet. The deus ex machind at this festivity is an amusing specimen 
of the Venetian mid-wife. 

Whilst he was thus engaged in reviving the Venetian dialect drama, 

*Selvatico, who was absolutely devoted to his native city, made a noble 
effort to bring the highest art of modern Italy up to the front rank. 
It was he who, with the assistance of the distinguished art critic, 
Signor Fradaletto,§ started the exhibitions of painting and sculpture 
in Venice which every two years attract lovers of beauty from all parts 
of Italy and of the world. At the time of his death, in 1900, Selvatico 
was Mayor of Venice. His beautiful speech on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the first of these art exhibitions (1895), is worthy of 
quotation: “The artist,” he said, “must live apart, not in contempt, but 
“that he may give himself entirely to reflections which purify the 


* Richard Selvatico, born at Venice in 1850, died in 1900. í 
A The Holiday Earrings was played for the first time at Venice on February 27th, . 
1871. 

+ See “La Poésie Contemporaine Italienne,” by Jean Dormis (p. 145), on the 
subject of R. Selvatico’s work in dialect poetry. (Paris: Ollendorff.) 

§ Signor Fradaletto is also a man of action; he is a radical deputy. 
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“mind and the soul and raise him above all self-conceit—the pursuit of ` 
“vulgar success.” 

Giacinto Gallina* was also a grandson of Goldoni, but, with the. 
charming modesty which with him was no affectation but a sincere 
expression of soul, he was fond of saying that he owed the discovery 
„of his vocation to Richard Selvatico. He began his dramatic career 
in the orchestra, with a bow in his hand and a violoncello between his 
knees. He started writing without any idea of the fertility of his 
genius, which carried him at first into every subject, poetry, romance, 
drama, tragedy, until the moment came when he extricated his own 
special vein of originality from this happy-go-lucky confusion. 
Giacinto Gallina is thoroughly a man of his time in this, that he has 
been more affected than his contemporaries by_the seriousness of the 
social problems which exist in Venice as elsewhere. It is true that 
he did not see them in the form of theses; it may be said that he did 
not distinguish ideas apart from customs, a fortunate gift for a play 
. writer whose one idea is to reach the soul of the people by describing 
their vices and their virtues. His comedy, A Family in Ruins, is 
typical of this particular style. It is about the family of a school- 
master under the domination of a vain wife who believes she can 
restore their fortunes by an outside appearance of well-being, an air 
of luxury, which it is impossible to keep up. Naturally everything 
goes wrong in this ill-governed household. Anarchy reigns—the 
eldest girl, Mariette, is abandoned by her lover in the general disorder. 
The young woman hides her grief. She loves the others and dreams 
of reinstating peace and happiness in her father’s house: “I feel,” 
she says, 


that if we all lived in agreement, and if we all tried to be gentle, so 
that the ship might be steered as little out of the straight course as 
possible, we should find that we were happy, even in the midst of 
sacrifices and privations. We should attain, I feel sure, to such 
consolation, love and peace as we have never had. Our united- 
ness would be a fine example and a joyous picture of family concord. 


The critic, Gentille, says with much reason that Mariette, who is 
drawn with such sobriety and care, is not only the first original character 
of Gallina’s dramas, but the writers very muse. To the optimist, 
the ancient “Giacometo,” who at bottom owes some of his serenity to 
a tendency to laziness, Gallina prefers the young woman whose deep 
goodness and beautiful sincerity are never discouraged by trials. Under 
this feminine guise, Venetian goodness is more charming and more 
modern. 

Gallina’s moral aim appears in a similar way in that moving piece, so 
Latin in spirit, “A Mother Never Dies” (1879). The poet feels that 
in the land of tradition it is woman who is the soul of the home; he 
wishes to show that the sacred fire may die down for a moment under 
the ashes of oblivion, but that one breath of faith will revive it again. 


* Giacinto Gallina, born in Venice in 1852, died in 1902. 
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The scene opens with a family which seems to be happy, but is only 
so in appearance. The true tie between the children is lacking. They 
have let the religion of their dead mother fall into neglect. The sons 
go straight for money-making; the daughters follow in the same 
direction by way of marriage. Adversity comes, and all these people, 
lacking the support of any strong and disinterested sentiment, are about 
to fall into confusion and distress. But in the face of misfortune the 
memory of the dead mother which was dormant in their hearts 
reawakens; it melts their selfishness away, reunites those who had 
never loved one another, gives them back a desire for life, comforts and 
guides them without words and without protestations. Gallina once 
more proclaims his faith in the value of trials which awaken love. 

The titles of such pieces as Servants at the Wells and Family 
Quarrels themselves sufficiently indicate the tone of certain of Gallina’s 
plays. To get an idea of the gaiety which clothes his sentimental 
melancholy, a piece entitled AZZ in the Country should be seen. It 
exhibits also his cleverness in creating a comedy out of a mere nothing. 
Two shop-keeping families live opposite one another, and have grown 
to be enemies because they are in competition; their disputes and 
quarrels go on through the acts without wearying the attention or 
exhausting the laughter. A grandmother who also insists on being 
taken to the country, and believes herself more active than she is, again 
diverts the spectator just as the reserve of good humour seems to be at 
an end, and the reconciliation of everyone with everyone else in the 
last act is a concession willingly made to the optimistic policy of the 
author who understands so well how to please his audience.* 

So far from forcing the note of admiration, the Venetians. only 
expressed their gratitude when they wrote on Giacinto Gallina’s early 
grave the three lines of praise without flattery: “He it was who 
“gathered up in his great and simple soul the soul of the Venetian 
“people, and presented it in full life in his drama, which was inspired 
“by genius and goodness.” The gratitude of the Venetians does not 
dissociate the play writer, G. Gallina, from the actor, Ferruccio Benini, 
who was from the first his friend, his comrade in battle, and all through 
life his interpreter. + Benini is considered in the North of Italy to have 
been by nature the incarnation of the Goldonian type of character. The 
simplicity, sincerity and moderation of this actor won the approval even 
of people who affect to despise the dialect plays, and who uphold the 
ideal of the Italian National Drama. As long as Benini plays, Goldoni, 
Selvatico, Gallina and the Venetian dialect will have a right to live in 
Italian literature ; they will even continue, like the fire on the hearth, to 
draw their nearer neighbours to-them. This is the case with the 
Milanese, Carlo Bertolazzi, who realised, in his Venetian efforts, thanks 
to Benini’s interpretation perhaps, success such as he had not 

* Amongst the best known pieces out of Gallina’s numerous productions are: Oct 
del cor, El Moroso della Nonna, Serenissima, Esmeralda, and finally Za Famegia 


del Santolo, one of the finest of Gallina’s comedies, in which the Venetian actor, 
'* Benini, is truly great. 
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- experienced in his own country. It seemed as if what was needed wa’ 
that he should pass from one dialect to the other in order to enliven. 
his spirit. On leaving Milan, the modern city where man is, as 
elsewhere, the enemy of man, Bertolazzi found in Venice the grandson 
of Goldoni, who aspired to be the “Friend of Everyone,” and, although 
he made fun of him here and there with keen i irony, yet the comedy as 
a whole retains the goodwill of the Venetians as a pleasant play with 
no malice. 

It is probable that the Piedmontese drama will some day be nothing 
but a memory, and it is not likely that Bologna and Milan will persist in 
their cultivation of dialect. But Venice will never forget that she gave 
birth to Goldoni, and she is too proud, as she contemplates herself in 
the mirrors of her canals, to allow the thunders of Rome to interfere 
with her laughing and loving in the primitive jargon of her ancestors. 


NEAPOLITAN PLAYS. 


The Italian national drama will have some trouble in imposing itself 
on Naples; the place is defended by a barricade shielding a masked 
individual in whom centuries of history amalgamate and fuse— 
Pulcinella, Criticism traces his date back to the beginnings of Roman 
literature. “He is descended,” says M. Larroumet,* 


from Maccus and Bucco, two grotesque characters of the ancient 
Atellanes, whom the peasants of the Campagna brought on to the 
scene in their improvised comedies. Maccus was thin, Bucco fat, 
both were greedy, sensual, liars, thieves, braggarts, cowards, con- 
ceited, silly and witty. Pulcinella was a combination of the two; he 
was sometimes overdone with fat and at other times famishing in 
mien, but he owes most to Maccus. 


Certainly, if we look at Maccus and Pulcinella in profile, the two 
companions are as alike as cousins german, the same hooky nose, the 
samè back, round with laziness, the same protruding stomach which 
rests on his knees when the fellow sits down. Even to the voice there 
is nothing between the two characters which does not suggest close 
relationship. One of Maccus’s specialities was to reproduce the 
clucking of fowls by means of a sort of bird-call called a pivetta. In 
this way he would imitate, to the great joy of the public, the peculiar 
sonorousness of a comedian’s voice as heard through the metal mouth 
ofamask. We need not seek another origin for the Punch’s call, which 
the French polichinelle still holds in his teeth in memory of the Italic 
and Neapolitan ancestors. For his white costume again Polichinelle 
refers back to Maccus, and where he appears in motley in front of our 
shops, as in Meissonier’s famous picture, it is owing to a French confusion 
with the costume of Harlequin. Even to-day in Naples Pulcinella 
presents himself in a “white tunic, very full, folded and pressed in at the 
“waist by a low belt, with wide pantaloons of white, white shoes with 

* Pulcinella & Co., by R. Lyonnet, with a preface by M. Larroumet. 
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“strong soles, a peaked hat of white felt on a black head-band, and a 
“half mask of polished leather with a hooked nose.” In this rig-out he 
easily suggests the appearance of a head cook in his cooking costume, 
and whatever the various aspects of the character may be in other 
directions, greed predominates all through his life. An 18th century 
picture thus represents him as satiated with food, extraordinarily fat, 
overweighted with heavy digestion. He is surrounded by children 
asking him for bread. He is annoyed with the cries of such a troop 
of brats, He would willingly answer them in the words of Moliére’s 
Sganarelle: “When I have well eaten and drunk, I hope everyone will 
“be pleased with my house.” 

Without going so far back as the Etruscan drama, the Neapolitans 
still have no difficulty in triumphantly establishing the pedigree of their 
favourite. Callot described him in 1621 under the name of 
Pulliciniello in his Balli di Sfessania. Signor Benedetto Croce, in 
his fine work on the “Drama in Naples from the 15th to the 17th 
“centuries,” brings him into the 16th century. He mentions as his 
inventor Silvio Fiorillo, father of the famous Scaramouche, who was 
born in Naples in 1608 ;* Moliére produces him in an interlude of the 
Malade Imaginaire, under the name of Pulcinella, but he has not the 
same characteristics ; the writer was probably ignorant of them. After 
varied experiences, Pulcinella was finally established at the theatre of 
San Carlino, in Naples, like a sovereign never again to be dethroned. 

The authors of the period, such as the famous Cerlone, consulted his 
special qualities and relied on his lively spirit. The manuscripts which 
have been preserved say that they wrote hardly more than the merest 
outlines: “Here should be pantomime according to the fancy of the 
«actor? One of the earliest incarnations of the modern Pulcinella was 
a certain Cammarano called “Giancola,” who reigned at the San 
Carlino, surrounded by his family, from 1730 to 1809. He appears to 
have been the man who restored the little mask to favour. At eighty 
years of age he was still on the boards. His son, Philippe Cammardno, 
succeeded him. One or two details will give some idea of the love 
cherished in Neapolitan society, from the street up to the throne, for 
their favourite character. King Ferdinand IV. frequently attended the 
representations at the San Carlino of his protégé, Pulcinella, who would 
embroider, his jokes in the royal honour, to which the King would 
sometimes reply in his own voice across the small hall. Philippe 
Cammarano was a good manager of scenes, but he had not inherited his 

* Maurice Sand has some interesting information on this point: “ During the 
whole of the Middle Ages,” he writes in “ Masques et Bouffons,” “ at a period when 
only Mysteries were performed on the stage, Pulcinella disappeared. Not until 
the 16th century, at the revival of the theatres, was this character rescued from 
oblivion by a comedian named Sylvio Fiorillo, and introduced into Neapolitan 
shows. Fiorillo was head of a troup of comedians. He himself acted under the 
name of Captain Matamore and he gave the rôle of “ Pulliciniello,” as he was then 
called, to Andréa Calceso; the latter had been a tailor; he was nicknamed 


Ciuccio; he imitated the accent and the manners of the peasants of Acerra, near 
Naples, to perfection. Ciuccio died in 1634.” 
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father’s talent for jesting, and the true successor to Giancola in popular 
estimation was the comedian whom the Neapolitans still call the Great 
Petito. This latter made his appearance on the floor of San Carlino.in 
1822. He held it until 1852. As jester, mimic, comedian, singer, he 
broke through the ancient mould of the character. He had a trick of 
taking off his mask and speaking with his face uncovered whenever 
the desire to express himself prompted it.* Associated with Pasquale 
Altavilla for thirty years, he kept the Neapolitan theatre supplied with 
dialect plays. In 1872 Petito, the son, was still performing comedies 
which had sprung from his father’s collaboration with Altavilla.t 

Altavilla, who is almost our contemporary, appears like a belated 
example of the stage-managers who flourished in Italy from the Middle 
Ages to the Renaissance. As a theatrical man without literary 
pretensions, a keen observer on the look-out for reality, both comedian 
and actor in one, Altavilla allowed not a spark of popular fun to escape 
him. All came in useful for the stage; a baker’s shop opening, a café 
newly starting, the smallest event of the day. The first railway 
installed at Naples inspired one of his best pieces, A Trzp to 
Castellamare by Rail In private life this merry-maker was a good, 
gentle, dutiful creature. He was poor, and gave lessons on the guitar. 
He did copying, sang tenor at the church services, and taught dancing. 
Every day at San Carlino he recited fresh drolleries. All the while he 
would be thinking out the one he was going to writ that evening in 
his kitchen for the following day’s performance. 

Now that Petito is dead and the San Carlino pulled down, we must 
go to the “Nuovo” theatre to find the true presentation of Pulcinella. 
The actor, Giuseppe de Martino, had him clothed once more in the 
traditional costume of pure white, from which his arms emerge covered 
with red stockinette. He mounts a half mask of polished leather. 
During the twenty-five years that De Martino has been applauded by 
the Neapolitans, he has been obliged, night by night, before beginning 
his performance, to come forward and raise his mask in response to the 
shouts of the audience who cry “ Maschera ! ” “Maschera!” and wish to 
recognise their favourite Pulcinella. The comedian then discloses his 
smooth face and round chin, with excessive, almost melancholy, 
mobility, which is characteristic of all mimics and of nearly all great 
comic actors. Many of the comedies played at the “Nuovo” are 
adaptations of French pieces, altered, shortened and transformed so 
that it is really difficult to recognise them. “All becomes remodelled— 
the characters, the features, not to speak of Pulcinella’s improvisations 


* This is the characteristic of Pascariello, Pulcinella without a mask; De 
Martino has now succeeded to Petito in that form. 

+ Even to-day Pulcinella’s repertory consists chiefly of comedies by Camma- 
tano, Altavilla and Petito. The death of Petito, who had transformed and 
modernised the features of Pulcinella, was an occasion of public mourning in 

aples. 

t Altavilla died in 1872. He was the author of more than one hundred 
comedies, only 60 of which were edited, partly in volume form, and the rest in 
scattered pamphlets. (1834 to 1833.) 
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and the oddities which are occasioned on the stage by the variety of 
tongues spoken even by actors in the same piece. In fact, in the 
theatre it is just as in the everyday life of Naples, the people, the 
servants and the peasants use only the dialect, whilst society people, 
citizens, lawyers and doctors speak Italian amongst themselves, and 
use the Neapolitan talk to their coachmen and farmers, with the 
pronouns “thee” and “thou” into the bargain. 

A comedy entitled The Eruption of Vesuvius, by Schiano, which is 
thoroughly Neapolitan, will give a correct idea of the style. An uncle, 
on his departure for Brazil, betroths his nephew Frederick, who is over 
head and ears in debt, to the beautiful and virtuous Caroline. He 
relies on this affection to steady the young man. On the advice of his 
agent, Melchior, the rich old man makes a will and publishes it; in it 
he disinherits his nephew; but, in secret, he gives his lawyer another 
statement of his wishes in which, on the contrary, he constitutes 
Frederick his sole heir. The uncle hopes that if the young man thinks 
he is ruined he will settle down to work. But Melchior, the agent, has 
another plan. He goes to the notary and proposes that they shall 
destroy the second will, after which they will divide the old man’s 
fortune between the two of them. The notary is an honest man and 
refuses. Melchior, seeing that he is lost, threatens the notary with his 
knife, takes possession of the will and burns it. But he laid hands on 
the wrong paperswhich will be found at an appropriate moment. Here 
the comedy turns entirely into farce. In a country house, at the foot 
of Vesuvius, we discover Pulcinella, valet to the rich old gentleman, a 
stammering buffoon, Anselino, and Picchio, clerk to the notary, 4 
ridiculous candidate for the hand of the lovely Caroline. The three 
men for some unknown reason have to spend the night in a double- 
bedded room. Warning is given that Vesuvius shows signs of an 
approaching eruption. Then follow pillow-fights, epic quarrels on: 
account of the beds, pranks.and jokes, whilst the volcano rumbles and 
flames from the crater afford some light in the almost total darkness 
in which Pulcinella and his partners are struggling. The plot is 
forgotten amidst the absurd terrors of Pulcinella and his fun, and the 
wild laughter of the public, who  uncritically applaud his 
wit and are lost in sheer amusement. . However, the will, 
which- was believed to have been lost, is found in the possession 
of a ridiculous old woman who comes before the magistrate to withdraw 
from her early contract of marriage in order to enter matrimony for the 
second time. The uncle had taken his departure merely for fun; the 
nephew is reformed and marries Caroline. 

Another style of piece causes the greatest enthusiasm on the part of 
Neapolitan audiences. It is the fantastic representation called an 
“Enchantment.” A piece entitled Ax Injured Devil, by A. Petito, 
was played no less than 300 times at the San Carlino, and still runs at 
the Nuovo. i 


ri 
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Opposite Pulcinella’s theatre a more modern theatre is in course of 
erection at Naples. Its principal character is the author-comedian, 
Scarpetta. This innovator has been represented more than 
once in the Naples Reviews of last year as a maniac who buys dolls 
from Paris in order to sell them at a higher price. -The meaning of 
the allusion is easily guessed ; for years Scarpetta has put plays on the 


„stage in national Italian, which, according to his own expression, he has 


“reduced” from the French. He has made a slight concession to 
Neapolitan ways, in that in his theatye, as across the road, the Italian 
language and the Naples dialect intermingle on the stage. But 
Pulcinella has not the right to appear on his boards. Scarpetta has 
replaced him by a figure of his own invention, in whom he professes to 
show not a “type,” but a “character.” This figure, named Don Felice, 
always appears on the scene in the same style of dress—a small hat with 
a flat brim, check pantaloons (which are too short), shoes open and laced. 
He does not wear a mask. Success has brought to Scarpetta the honour 
of being parodied. Even those who criticise his construction yet 
recognise that he has given a cohesion, hitherto unknown in Naples, to 
his company of comedians, and has paid attention to his scenery such 
as had not been dreamed of before. 

It is natural that Neapolitans, who can so quickly pass from shouts 
‘of laughter to anger and tragedy, should have a great liking for melo- 
drama. The mysterious intrigues of the Camorra futnish the largest 


‘contributions. They can be traced in the groundwork of all the pieces 


produced by the cavadier Nella, at the Fernando Theatre, in the heart 
of the people’s quarter. These pieces have mostly been written 
hitherto by Signori Cognetti, Salvatore de Giacomo and Minichino. 
Some of the most successful, have been: The Founding of the 
Camorra, Santa Lucia, The Tower Port, Evil Life, etc. The 
Founding of the Camorra, by Signor Minichino, is a celebrated drama 
in Naples. it comprises in its six acts a number of little pictures of the 
life of the people which delight the modest public who pay a few hatt- 


` pence to see these performances. Naples itself is brought on to the 


stage, with the outside of the Vicaria prison (1739), the little streets 
stifled by rows of hovels swarming with the smaller trades, water- 
carriers, cobblers, fried fish and lemon sellers; monks wander up and 
down, and wallet-bearers and snail merchants; bagpipes play before 
the images of the Virgin. As for the action, it flies along artd storms, 
at one moment tragic, at another joyous, cruel, touching, mocking, 
bloody. It ends up well, to everyone’s satisfaction. The innocent 
are rewarded, the traitor is howled down, the wounded are healed, 
the wicked repent and the unfortunate are made happy. 

The scene of Signor Cognetti’s* piece, Te Tower Port, is Santa 
Lucia, where the people live out-of-doors more than in any other part 
of the town. ‘The women tend their half-naked children in the street 


* Born at Naples in 1855. 
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and comb their own hair on the pavements, in the midst of all the 
coming and going of the “acquaioli,” and the sellers of crabs, cured fish, 
vegetables and fruits. All sorts of odours float through the air between ' 
the hovels where filthy garments hang; the quay runs down to the sea 
opposite Vesuvius. In the midst of the abuse of screaming women, the 
impertinences of boys, and the dirty jokes of the people, Cognetti picks 
out Maria, a woman of the working class, and her two children, Sesella, 
a beautiful girl who is courted by Cicillo, and Luigiello who is a 
workman. Cicillo is one of the leaders of the Camorra.* He is feared 
by all, but owing to his being forty years of age he is beloved by the 
girls. Luigiello has tried hard to deliver his sister from her dangerous 
hero. But Cicillo has struck him in the presence of all the 
neighbours, and the young workman dares not risk a quarrel 
with the Camorrist. Fortunately the members themselves 
grow tired of the exactions and tyranny which Cicillo tries 
to practise on his companions. It is decided that one of them 
shall kill him, and it falls to Luigiello’s lot to commit the murder. 
He jumps for joy. However, the mother discovers it all; and, maddened 
with excitement, confesses to her daughter how she herself was seduced 
and abandoned by Cicillo twenty years before. Sesella is own 
daughter to the man who is courting her. A fine scene between 
the outraged mother and the Camorrist brings the drama to a close. 
She pours out tears and supplications, but fails to touch the heart of 
her former lover. Then, resolved to save her daughter from infamy 
and her son from the prison-cell, she herself strikes the blow at the 
wretch whom she had once loved. All this is like the people 
themselves, violent, prompt in the use of the knife, respectful to the 
bourgeoisie, proud of their aristocracy, gay, always hungry, living on 
nothing, full of superstition,t but with very little religion, a buzzing hive 
of passion and the ardour of life. 


. SICILIAN PLAYS. 


Sicily and the Sicilians have too much individuality not to have 
developed a mask of their own under which to display their virtues 


* There is quite a library of books on the subject of the Camorra: “The 
Camorra,” by Marc Monnier, 1862; Usi e costumi det Camorrista, by A. de Blasio, 
with a preface by Cesare Lombroso (Naples, 1897). 

“The Neapolitans will not acknowledge the founding of the Camorra,” writes 
Signor d’Addozio, who is well up in the subject; the organisation of this sect 
is an absolute imitation of a secret society in Spain—the Guardaba, formed at Toledo 
in 1417 by Spanish brigands and galley-slaves. It subsequently spread not only 
all through Spain but into Italy. There is also “Contemporary Naples; the 
“Camorra,” by M. Pellet, and finally Signor Mastriani’s novels in which the 
life of the slum is vividly described, together with the habits and ritual of the 
Camorrists. From these works are derived the popular Neapolitan and Camor- 
rist plays: Za Spigolaia and La Pettinatrice de San Carlo, etc. : 

+ M. Marcellin Pellet, who was French consul at Naples for four years, writes : 
“« With regard to religion, the ‘ Popolano ° hardly practises anything more than a 
“fetish superstition, far removed from Christianity. Their happy carelessness 
“and resignation prevent them from feeling too heavily the stress of severe 
“privations to which they have been accustomed from birth. Class hatred 
“scarcely touches them, they respect the Jourgeoisie and the nobility, who share 
“not a few of their prejudices.” 
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and vices. This ancient personage is Pasguin, and the word derived 
from him, “Pasquinade,” has run all through Europe. Everyone 
knows what it means. The dictionaries define it as: “clownish and 
“trivial satire.” This definition leaves out of account the tricks which 
foreigners have added to the character, and the slyness attributed to 
it by the Sicilians. The character of Pasquin did not originate in 
' Sicily, it was brought from Rome by pilgrims who went there to pay 
their respects to the Pope. Pasquin existed in Rome in flesh and 
blood. He was a cobbler and was known to the whole city by his 
satirical sallies. When he died the populace associated him with an . 
ancient statue which had some resemblance to the mask of the dead 
man. On the pedestal of this statue unknown hands chalked up 
satirical inscriptions. Rejoinders were posted up on another statue 
which the people christened Marfolio. This dialogue afforded so 
much amusement to the Romans that it lasted for three centuries, and 
during that time it included all the scandals and all the jests of the 
city. One of these epigrams has been handed down by tradition. It 
refers to Pope Sixtus the Fifth who had sprung from the people. 
After his enthronement he sent for his sister to Rome. She had 
formerly performed the office of washerwoman, but the Pope installed 
her with some ceremony in a palace. A few days later Pasquin’s 
statue appeared clothed with a dirty shirt. Marfolio is surprised, and 
asks: “Oh, comrade, whatever has happened?” Pasquin replies, “I 
“don’t know where to send my linen to be washed. My washer- 
“woman has become a princess.” 

Of course popular satire of this kind in the midst of a too aristocratic 
civilisation would please the rough Sicilian mountaineers, who 
contemplated from afar the splendours of Rome with a mixture of 
disdain and envy. But the Sicilian drama had to contend with a 
childish local prejudice, which paralysed its activities for years. 
There was a touch of oriental jealousy in the men on behalf of the 
women, and also an effect of Christian prejudice setting the comedies 
down as infamous, which made the Sicilians very reluctant to allow 
women of their own blood to go on to the stage. In 1860, when 
Rizzotto and his successor Colombo, both actors of talent, tried to 
create a Sicilian drama, they were unable to persuade a single woman 
of the country to appear side by side with them on the boards. They 
were obliged to get Neapolitans from across the strait te play the 
feminine parts in comedies, such as the “Maffusi,” which they had 
written themselves. But whilst they forbade their daughters, wives 
and sisters to appear on the boards, the Sicilians were jealous at the 
sight of lovers’ parts, designed for lovely creatures to whom all hearts. 
turn, being taken by strangers; Rizzotto and Colombo were, there- 
fore, discouraged. They first gave up writing in the Sicilian dialect 
and then left off appropriating and “boiling down” Italian or French 

; pieces for the Pasquin mask. 
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* They had fallen back on marionettes, when, in 1891, Rossi, the 
celebrated tragedian, on his way to Catania, stepped into the little 
Machiavelli theatre one night to see the marionettes play “Rustic 
. “Chivalry,” written by Verga, the Sicilian, in dialect. Rossi was 
astonished at the tone, alternately tragic, gentle, violent, pathetic, 
cruel or resigned, which the unseen speaker gave to his dolls. The 
great actor desired to see the man who had so charmed him. He 
talked with him, and judged that his appearance and gesture were in 
harmony with the intonations of his speech. He advised him to 
substitute living actors for the marionettes, and predicted his own 
personal success if he would appear on the stage. The showman’s 
name was Giovanni Grasso. He allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and formed a troupe which he trained and brought to Rome in 1903. 
The representations which he .gave there, after having achieved 
renown in his own country and in Catania—where the spectators 
intervened, answered back and finally came to blows—suddenly 
assumed the proportions of a fashionable craze. Favoured with so 
great a success Giovanni Grasso completely ‘abandoned the old- 
fashioned ways imposed on him by the Pasquin manner. He appealed 
to the poets of his native country to write plays in which one could 
breathe the atmosphere of the soil. Thus he became associated with 
the poet Nino Martoglio and produced an excellent comedy of his, 
“Nika.” Grasso Rimself wrote “The Feast of Ardeno.” He also played 
“Rustic Chivalry,” and the “Wolf Hunt,” by Verga, “Malia,” by 
Capuana, “Zolfara,” by Giusti Senopoli, and pieces of G. Marchesi’s— 
a modern, lively and thoroughly Sicilian repertory, played by raw 
actors, almost without preparation or study, interesting for their crude 
style and bold passions. The Siciliag manner is naturally tragic ; 
transferred just as it is to the theatre, it has the striking effect of 
realism which pleases both the simple and the cultivated. 

In Rome and in the theatres of Europe, where Signora Duse wins 
applause for “Rustic Chivalry,” Verga’s drama ends with the cry: 
“Turridu has been assassinated.” And the curtain falls, At Grasso’s 
theatre the audience will not allow events to be “told” them like that, 
they want to “see” them. The curtain does not fall, cries of horror 
break forth, and the scene is invaded by an excited mob. Alfio, the 
assassin, is dragged in by the crowd, his eyes look fury, and he still 
brandishes in his hand the knife which he has just used. The 
carabineers pursue him, he makes no attempt to escape, he stops, 
turns towards them, throws away the blood-stained weapon and gives 
himself up. The Sicilians forget whether they are in the theatre or 
in real life, and whether the characters are actors or their own every- 
day companions. They have been very far from ungrateful to the 
actor-comedian who put the marionettes away in a drawer and gave 
them instead the splendid emotion of life and art. On the days when 
Giovanni Grasso and his troupe are to play at the Machiavelli theatre 
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the lowest people of Catania invade the seats, they struggle and gasp, 
they smoke and drink and quarrel; fists are raised and knives are on 
| the point of being drawn. It is enough if Giovanni Grasso appears ; 
he appeals to the turbulent mob, he springs if necessary off the stage 
into the auditorium, and silence is established once more. Grasso’s 
reproaches and admonitions to. the fighting crowd are an agreeable 
prologue and serve to concentrate emotion. 

The Sicilian theatre is but an extension of Sicilian life; and it is 
difficult to say where the latter ends and art begins. In an epoch like 
outs of literary conventionality and factitious cleverness, such con- 
fusion, deceiving author, actors and public alike, has indeed a rare 
flavour. 


JEAN DORMIS. 


THE 
STORY OF AN OLD RACE TOLD BY ITSELF. 








CAN only use the same words that I have used before. The 
| story of the gravel pits is wonderful. Never was a story more 
fully told; never was a record so ‘ich, so suggestive in its details.: 
Some little time ago the Times was good ‘enough to allow me to describe 
what was to be found in the pits, and I then insisted on the fact that the 
mass of worked stones was so great, that they must have been collected 
stone by stone from river beds and gravel deposits during an immense 
space of time by a race long settled here; and that the direct origin 
of the beds, as we find them in this district, where they generally form 
a shallow covering to the underlying beds, was probably huge masses 
of worked stones, religiously piled up and preserved by each succeeding 
generation, as the work of their forefathers—to be spread out in later 
times and levelled by the action of local floods. To all appearances 
these stones must have been worked on the spot, for the lines of the 
carver’s tool are generally too fresh for the stones to have been water- 
borne over long distances; and, moreover, if they had been brought 
from long distances, after they were worked, one would expect to find 
them much more largely mixed with unwrought stones. For this is 
the great wonder in the whole wonderful matter—the countless multi- 
tudes of these worked stones, and the immense labour and the immense 
range of time of which they are the evidence. 
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But is this fact of the endless multitude of ‘worked stones a real solid 
trustworthy fact? Some of my learned friends have suggested that — 
everything might be explained on a theory of accidents, or of natural 
resemblances in flints to various objects, or of flaws in the stones, or of 
flaking as the result of frost. Well, the fact can be contested, I admit; 
but, I venture to think, only on one condition; and that condition is, 
that those who contest the fact should be content to judge the mattet 
a priori, at a safe distance from the pits, and not commit the imprudence 
of patiently examining the matter for themselves. I believe it to be 
` impossiblé for any man who is fairly familiar with the nature of worked 
stones, and who brings an unprejudiced mind to the task, to devote a . 
certain amount of patient labour to these pits, and not to recognise how 
full and interesting a chronicle of the early races is written there. 
On all sides of him he will find the sign-manual of these races. He 
will be sorely perplexed at first by much that he finds; but gradually 
he will learn the letters of the old stone alphabet, and make his way, 
cautiously and hesitatingly, from point to point. He will in time 
gather hundreds of likenesses of the human face, some very coarsely 
done, some done with marvellous skill; and he will distinguish the 
leading types, by means of which he will try to separate the old com- 
munity into its different parts. He will, I think, soon perceive that 
he is not dealing with a small savage tribe of hunters and wanderers, 
but with a great, settled, orderly people, far advance in civilisation, 
“possessed of great qualities, and infinitely removed from that interest- 
ing creature, Darwin’s link—if we are finally to accept ‘him, or it, 
whichever is the right term, as our great progenitor. He, the explorer, 
will gather, as he seeks, many hints about the character of this people ; 
he will come across signs of what I think I may call, without exaggera- 
tion, tender religious feeling; he will come across both reverence and 
laughter; he will find plenty of fun and humour, playful malice, and a 
love of caricature, and as“the great spaces of time flow past he will find 
some forms, with which he has already grown familiar, so abbreviated 
and conventionalised, that at first it will be difficult to nim to recognise 
what they symbolise. He will find many clever and sympathetic 
sketches of animals; and many indications of a form of Totemism, or 
the alliance of the tribe, or the clan, or the individual, with a special - 
animal or object; he will find on the same stone separate representa- 
tions of the human and animal face, and, unless I am mistaken, certain 
subtle minglings of the human and animal types in one; he will find 
innumerable examples of the different head-pieces which betray the 
military qualities of the race, and, probably, distinguished oné 
part of the people from another; he will find numbers of 
stones marked with the mark of the sun, and some with the crescent 
sign of the young moon. He will find plenty of rough work hastily 
done, but on the other hand much careful and clever work, 
miniatures so delicately and exquisitely traced that he will half 
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wonder if he is not dreaming as he looks at their almost microscopic 
lines. The amount of miniature work is extraordinary, and those who 
executed them must have been born artists, like the Japanese, with rare 
gifts of hand and eye. i 

And here I ought to submit a consideration. Startling as is the 
countless multitude of worked stones, yet we must take into account 
how much these stones represented in days when so many of nature’s 
gifts were still undiscovered. It is difficult to realise the many purposes 
which the stones in the pits served. We have let our minds dwell too 
much on axes and scrapers, and not thought enough about the other 
uses to which these stones would have been turned by a clever race. 
In truth, the beds of gravel were to the early races almost as their all-in- 
all. They were to them as their library, their illustrated newspaper, 
their Times, their Punch, their note-book, their record office, their 
picture gallery, their school, and, in a sort of way, their temple or 
church; all that they thought and felt, their regard for the old things, 
their devotion to their national traditions, their fun, their laughter, 
their gossip, their ridicule—all these things found expression in 
these stones, and lie there engraven for our reading at the present 
hour. 

And note here that this early race had evidently a tender affection 
and respect for these stones, not only because the story of their race 
was told in them by those who had gone before, but for the sake of 
the stones themselves. It was but natural. You find amongst 
the flints many curious and grotesque forms that must have looked to 
those searching eyes as if they had once had a life of their own. Just 
a touch here and a touch there of their skilful hands, and a twisted 
flint became in a few minutes a writhing snake, or a crouching bird, or 
half-immagined monster of some kind. Then they found in the beds | 
where the old rivers had deposited their gravels many beautiful 
objects, most delicately traced fossil sponges and sea urchins; and 
these evidently appealed strongly to their imagination, for they 
treated them all equally with much tender care. 

In trying to distinguish between the types, I have been guided by 
the head-dress, and to some extent by the features. The nose offers 
considerable assistance in this matter, for evidently noses were in high 
esteem, according to their quality. No Frenchman thinks more of 


SOME STYLES IN FACES. 


Many of these faces betray the intense love of caricature. I have not reproduced here the highest and 
best types of face ; though 7, 8 and rs belong to the higher type. 


‘a # ° 
I. 2. 3. l — 3A 3B. 4 


(A and B are same stone.) 
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STYLES IN NOSES. 
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what the true curl of his moustache should be, than this race thought 
of what a rightly-proportioned and boldly-outlined nose should be; 
and it is, therefore, on the nose that the artist, whether he draws for 
laughter or for admiration, concentrates his skill. The nose is always 
the point of attack when the artist draws a caricature. The shape and 
the size of the skull ought also to help us in the work of classification, 
when more examples are collected, though the head-pieces, generally 
worn, make a difficulty in this matter, as well as the fact that the 
artist often follows the outline of thesstone. In the case, however, of 
the small portraits, this last difficulty does not exist, as he often 
prepares a thin plate or flaking of flint, which he can easily 
eut to any shape required. Following the indications of 
head-dress—the head-dress being evidently a matter of great 
importance, and setting aside traces of a race with negro features, 
and of what seems to be an aboriginal race with a skull sharply 
receding above the forehead, we may, for the moment, till a 
better classification is made, divide this great people into five sub- 
divisions: (1) the holy men, sometimes with very high head-dress, 
sometimes with head-dress drawn quite flat over the head, and in both 
cases with either along ora full beard; (2) the great body of free-men, 
or armed citizens, who wore head-pieces of different types—unless it be 
that the different type marked a different period; (3) the caste or 
order—which included some of the holy men, as I judge by the features 
—with hair or head-dress trained back as low as possible on the top 
of the head, and often bulging out behind (this bulging out happened 
also, but I think only seldom, in the case of those who wore the high 
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head-gear) ; (4) a class comprising I suspect various traders and special 
castes—I have not as yet collected a sufficient number of this class to 
form a very definite opinion about them—wearing a round head-geay, 
rising sometimes higher, sometimes lower, over the top of the -head. 
(They held a less important position, as I judge, than the armed 
citizen, and, I think, are more often the subjects of caricature); (5) 
what I take to be the professional soldiers, required, probably, to do 
duty on the frontier. I give a few very simple outlines of these different 
types. (1) The holy or wise men. Most of them wear a very high head- 


THE HOLY MEN, 


P 





68. 69. 7c 
What appears to bea profile on Very roughly carved, but quiet, 
the right is probably projection grave, dignified. . 
3 j 


head-piece, 





71. 72. 73 
Nose slightly more of the hooked type. With low head-dress. [Partly caricature ?] 


dress, generally rounded at the top; though, I think, some of the 
holy men belong to class (3), in which nothing or very little was worn 
at the top of the head. In one portrait of a holy man, who wears & 
high head-dress, the head-dress seems to have been surmounted with 
what is I think the head of the dog-faced baboon, which a corre- 
spondent kindly reminds me was in later periods connected with the 
worship of the sun. This addition to the head-dress of the holy men 
is not usual; and those who had it may have been of a higher rank. 
In the same way on the head-pieces of some few of those avhom I 
have called the armed citizens you will see the almost microscopic 
face of an animal. Perhaps the holy men are not generally so 
well or successfully carved as the class of armed citizen. But 
there are some excellent representations of them. They have 
quiet, gentle, reposeful faces, on which a peaceful shadow seems to 
rest, and gives them the grave look of men who are worthy to be 
the depositories of the traditions and mysteries of the race. Except 
when the artist is laughing, as he draws, they are well-featured, with 


$ 
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straight, shapely noses; and their head-dress is apparently far simpler 
in shape than the highly-decorated head-dress of the armed citizen. 
There is also, as I have said, another class of holy men, whose head- 
dress lies close on the head, and whose hair must have been trained 
quite flat over the head, or may even have been.cut off. These may 
be holy men in undress and off duty, having escaped for a time from 
the bondage of the mountainous conical head-gear; or, they may 
belong to a special order. I cannot, however, separate them from 
the great race, or the great period; and I feel obliged to class 
_ them as holy men for the sake of the calm, restful look on their 
faces. 

Am I justified in creating this class of holy men? I can only reply: 
in the first place, no one but a holy man would wear a head-gear of such 
mountainous altitude ; and if they were not holy men, how did they get 
the holy face? Of course it is only a personal impression, and 
might have to be abandoned, as we learn to read the old story more 
exactly. I have had to abandon many impressions which I first formed 
when I began working in the pits; and soon became conscious of 
having been led into many mistakes. But here again the probabilities 
favour the supposition. In a race so highly developed, so skilful and 
endowed with such great faculties, one may be almost sure that there 
would exist a class of holy men; that they would fill a prominent 
position and wuld wear their own distinguishing dress. But did 
my holy men always remain holy; or did they fall from their high 
estate? Icannotsay. Here and there I have seemed to come across 
traces of a decadent period. The nose seemed to become more 
hooked; it was sometimes slightly twisted aside; a cunning or 
worldly expression seemed to have crept into the face; the artist was 
no longer in love with his work. There was a passing sneer in the 
tips of his fingers. This was my impression, as I turned over many 
stones in the pits; and I was sorry, for I was in love with my holy 
mèn. But then in no period or land could all the holy men be holy, 
and so of right possess the holy face. There must, as ever, have been . 
foxes, pretenders, tricksters amongst them, men who were enamoured - 
of power, and used for their profit a political party in the State, men who’ 
had personal ambitions and gave themselves up to intrigue. And then 
there might have been a silent war, as sometimes happens, between 
the holy men and the artist world. Their souls are drawn in different 
directions, and they don’t discover that they each possess something 
to exchange with the other. The race, with whom I am dealing, were, 
as I believe, a religious race, they had respect, reverence, tenderness, 
gentleness. They were fefined in feeling; they had escaped, I gather 
from negative signs, from coarse forms of nature-worship; but with 
all these graver and deeper qualities, the laugh lay very near the 
surface. They were very keen sighted; far quicker and more per- 
ceptive, as I judge, as regards the things that lay round them, than we 
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are; the slight, but so skilfully applied, touches which turned a stone 
into an animal, or gave character to a human face, worked on so small 
a scale as to be almost microscopic, are evidences of this keen 
perception and whatever they saw, that displeased them, they did not 
spare. They laughed out frankly and without reserve, wherever they 
found cunning or corruption, or affectation, or swaggering manners. 
They were essentially a free people, and they were born satirists with 
a light, happy, playful touch that caused more laughter than bitterness. 
They saw beyond the face into the soul. Those who were playing a 
part under the mountainous head-dress might well have feared to live 
exposed to the quick glances of those “ yeux trop subtils.” Compulscry 
schooling, and universal systems, and education departments, painfully 
constructing minute laws, had not as yet affected the race and dimmed 
the power of seeing. There are signs that commerce and intercourse 
with other races existed, and that this race lived in the presence of 
many different types. They were visited, I think, by merchants-and 
men of other lands, and this helped to make them students of the 
human face. The human face was the book from which they constantly 
read, and from which they learnt so much. It was their endless study. 
What was beautiful and what was ugly in the human face was perhaps 
better known to them than itis tous. They loved the straight, clear-cut 
features of classical purity, and the calm, high look that belongs to 
them; and they also loved the keen, aquiline featares that almost 
resembled the bird of prey, and that breathed the daring act, the rapid 
decision. Amongst the countless miniatures that they have left 
behind them, and of which I shall speak presently, there are some 
excellent examples to be found of the types of face and character that 
they held in honour. Gay, social, intensely artistic in certain aspects 
of their character, they remind one of the French in their gentler 
moments; or, perhaps, still more of the Japanese; though, I think, 
they were steadier in their temperament than either of these races. 
They had a good deal of the laughing, playful child about them; but 
‘they were very conservative, and clung steadily and devoutly, through 
long years, to the old ways and old traditions. They foreshadowed 
the races that were to come. On the artistic side of their character 
was something of the Greek ;. in the.strength and orderliness,’ which 
made them great through a long period, something of the Roman; in 
their mysticism, their religion, their gentleness, something of the 
_ Egyptian. 

I now come to the class of the armed citizen, the man who, as we 
may believe, went, wearing his soldier’s head-piece, to the popular 
assembly—we may call it the comeitium—there to vote and to speak. 
This armed citizen formed the strongest and most enduring part of 
the nation—perhaps he would have said of himself that he was the 
nation. He is always to be recognised by his head-piece, which is an 
inseparable part of him. This head-piece has many types, but the 
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same types are constantly repeated. I was at one time much puzzled 
by finding large quantities of narrow, tapering stones with a most 
undeniable human nose, sometimes cut on one profile, sometimes on. 
both profiles, though on the second profile it was very usual to find 
a bird’s beak. The noses were not only undeniable noses, but noses 
of a very shapely character, straight, clean cut, and often very delicately 
formed at the tip—in a word, all that a good nose should be. That was 
their general character; though sometimes the straight clear line was 
departed from; the nose was depressed just above the point, and at 
the point itself tended to thicken and to become slightly bulbous—as . 
we so often see in homely England, where the nose is not classical, but 
is apt to sink into a valley and then rise into a hill, I was sorely 
puzzled over these noses, and often asked myself what they could mean. 
Were these straight, faultless, delicate noses the accepted signs of 
purity of race; were they a protest against the noses of other mixed 
races; did every member of a physical aristocracy hold his rank in 
virtue of the shapeliness and statuesque beauty of his nose? 

It was a great puzzle. Nose followed upon nose, there was any 
number of them—some, but not, I think, a large proportion, less good in 
type, less straight and shapely, more bulbous, than the other irre- 
proachable noses. Still the standard was very high, much higher than 
with us in England, for though we are a very worthy people, noses. 
are not our strong point. They were more like in character the Italian 
noses. Thenalightcame. One day [I picked up a stone, so admirably 
carved, that I saw in a moment what it was; and, though of a different 
pattern, it explained the noses then and there. It was a helmet or 
head-piece of almost classical design. It was slightly hollowed at the 
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base so as to fit the head. The two ends drooped over, one more than 
the other, apparently for protection. On one profile was the human 
nose that I had sé often admired, and on the other profile the eagle 
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or hawk’s beak. Then from the two profiles or ends the lines of the 
head-piece rose upward, receding symmetrically by curves toward the 
centre until they met and formed a spike or ornament at the top. So , 
the puzzle was at all events partly solved; and presently it occurred to 
me what the nose might mean. I could not for a moment take it for 
anything other than a nose, and felt constrained to reject without 
hesitation the idea that it was merely an accidental curve, formed by 
the ascending lines from the base of the head-piece to the summit. 
I think it is quite clear that those clever fingers and quick eyes never 
moulded these shapely noses without knowing what they were doing ; 
and probably the nose represents the device (is it mentioned in the 
Germania?) of frightening the enemy by exaggerating the height of 
the soldier. In the case of some of the portraits you can distinguish 
the. head-piece quite clearly, and on the head-piece the human nose 
and the bird’s beak at the two ends. The character and amount of 
work bestowed. on these portraits differ much. The nose, the head- 
piece with its spike at the top, and the beard are often given, with the 
other details left out. In a great number of cases only an indentation 
does duty for the nose, and that is all; but the intention is clear enough. 
As a rule, the smaller carvings, I think, are done with more care and 
skill than the larger ones. Some of these smaller portraits-give a good 
idea of the look and character of what I have ventured to call the armed 
citizen. In this class the nose is sometimes slightly aquiline, some- 
times strongly aquiline, almost like the hawk’s beak. These armed 
citizens were, one would say, keen, active, self-reliant, with good, 
strong, simple features, no feature that was low or brutal, or cruel 
in character. They must have formed a powerful, steady, and tem- 
perate class or caste, for otherwise the nation could not have lasted 
unchanged, as regards its habits and its coherence, over a great 
space of time, and holding, as I believe they did, possession of a 
. wide territory. I have never yet examined: the Surrey gravel beds, 
but I picked up a few rather rough examples of the same kind of worked 
stones as are found here off a gravel road near London; and I also 
collected a few stones of the same kind—to the utter amazement and 
bewilderment of the butcher-boy and the baker-boy, who began to have 
doubts of my sanity—just outside St. James’s Park, in London. I had 
no time to look very closely, but I think some of the Surrey stones 
represented this very same class or caste which wore the high head- 
gear. Since then a young lady, who belongs to a family almost 
proverbially possessed of keen eyes, has sent me some small stones from 
Hyde Park, which belong to the same class of small miniatures that 
are to be found here; and again in a heap of gravel (ints mixed with 
sandstone, etc.) near Taunton I found worked stones of the same’ 
general type. As regards these miniatures, they are, I think, the 
most curious and interesting of all the curious and interesting things 
that are now to be found in the pits. On very small stones—the 
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smallest hardly a quarter of an inch in length—sometimes left fairly 
thick, sometimes cut down to the thickness of mere flakes (I have a few 
about the thickness of thick note-paper), you will find minute profiles, 
so minute that you might work for a long time, as I did, in the pits 
without discovering their existence. They are simply wonderful in 
their minuteness and cleverness; and one stops again and again in 
the midst of one’s search in silent astonishment at the combined 
excellence of hand and eye and brain that was required to produce 
them. Of course the quality of the work in the different classes of 
miniatures differs very much, and you must search carefully to find 
the real prizes; but the number of good, bad and indifferent, is 
surprisingly great. In the case of the small portraits—as distinguished 
from the miniatures—from about one inch to two inches in length, the 
great majority are roughly done, or perhaps it would be fairer to say, 
very rapidly sketched or outlined; but here, too, a good number of 
prizes of better workmanship are scattered amongst them. How the 
most minute and delicate of the miniatures were done is one of the 
great problems of the pits. Were there metal tools in the hands of 
some special classes of workers? It seems difficult to escape from this 
conclusion. 

Then we come to class (3), the class or caste, as I take them to be, 
of the regular soldiers, or embodied fighting men. They never get the ` 
work of the besf artists bestowed upon them. They are dashed off, 
laughingly and good-naturedly, with rapid touches in an impressionist 
manner. They also wore a high head-piece, and that is one reason 
why I believe them to be soldiers; but I don’t think I have come 
across any good representation either of their features or of the head- 
piece that they wore. As you look at,the rapid impressionist sketch, 
always drawn in the spirit of fun, you see that they were a merry, 
swaggering, audacious, good set of fellows, whom. the rest of the com- 
munity petted and caressed when they returned from their frontier 
expeditions, but at whom they frankly laughed for the sake of their 
swaggering ways. They are almost always drawn at a sharp angle— 
the point of the audacious nose making the point of the angle. It is 
the projecting nose, and the two receding lines, above and below, which 
give the devil-may-care, swaggering look. Above the nose the head- 
gear goes sharply back, as below this point does the beard, and whatever 
else there is of the soldier. I ought to say that I advance this inter- 
pretation, as I do some other interpretations, with a good deal of 
misgiving. I may be altogether wrong. It is possible that these 
merry little forms represent friendly but inquisitive, and rather imperti- 
nent demons. I think it is clear that the race—not being corrupted 
by some of our modern learned friends who know nothing at all about 
the world of demons, and use the a priori method more recklessly than 
the old theologians—believed in demons, and in their usual frank, free 
way were not afraid to laugh at them. The language of the pits is a 
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difficult language to translate, and a truer interpretation of these funny 
little figures may presently be found. ` 


CARICATURES OF THE FIGHTING MEN. 


82. 83. rae 84. 


One curious thing I should note here. There existed in the early 
race that same tendency toward “ clipping,” which we notice in some 
of the spoken languages of to-day. They abbreviated and convention- 
alised their symbols. I used to pick up, occasionally, diamond-shaped 
lozenges of flint, with no carving upon them, which were another of 
my puzzles. After a time I came across the links, the half-way forms, 
that explained these diamonds. They were abbreviated expressions 
for the armed citizen or burgher class. The point at the top was the 
top of the head-piece, the point below was the point of the beard, the 
two points in front and behind were respectively the nose, and the 
head-piece or hair that in some cases projected behind. It is possible 
that they were plates prepared for the working, and that by some 
accident they remained unworked ; but I think the first interpretation 
is the true one. In the same way the soldier is sometimes conventional- 
ised into what might represent a thick stick, bent sharply back, above 
and below a central point, so that you might almost think you were 
picking up a little model of a boomerang. 

I shall not attempt to deal in this paper with classes 3 and 4, 
those with the flat and apparently bare top to their heads, and those 
with the rounded head-gear, that rises sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower. As] said before, I believe that some of the holy men—perhaps 
another order of holy men—are to be found in the class of those with 
the very low head-dress, or bare head; but I have not collected 
sufficient examples of these two classes, nor sufficiently studied what 
I have collectéd, to speak with any confidence. I feel puzzled about 
the class of “bare-heads.” Many of them have good strong faces, and 
I don’t think that they were in any sense an inferior class or caste. 
They don’t look as if they took orders from many persons, “or were in 
the habit of bending the “crooked knee.” As regards the “round- . 
“heads,” they seem to me to have been a rather mixed lot. I don’t think 
they had the standing or privileges of the armed citizen class; and 
they are rather favourite subjects of caricature; but my impressions 
-about both these classes are as yet vague, and only half formed. There 
is also a small turbaned class, merchants, travellers, one would say, 
from the warm south. Nor shall I try to deal with the animals in this 
paper. They are often very skilfully done, in the impressionist 
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manner. And, what is curious—with probably an important meaning’ 
in it—is that the same stone often forms two or three different pictures, 
one profile being human and another being animal. It appears that 
Totemism already existed, and that the clan or individual possessed 
its sacred animal. I ought to add that it might be contended that these 
secondary forms are accidental, as a profile with prominent nose and 
prominent point of beard and ornamental helmet may readily take 
an animal form when held in a different position. It may have been 
so; but, personally, I am convinced—as in the case of the noses on the 
head-pieces—that the clever artists of that time knew far too well what 
they were doing to have produced these secondary forms by accident. 


CHANGES OF PICTURE AS STONE IS REVERSED OR POSITION ALTERED. A, B, C, REPRESENT THE 
SAME STONE, 


S 





Bsc. 

87A 87B 
In 2 the stone is a and (6) Projecting head- On the reverse side of this 
is also laid on its profile. piece; or hair stone (fig. 87a) we get what 


gathered behind ap ears to be the dog- faced 
oon. 

One other point. Besides the separate existence on the same stone of 
the human and animal face, there is, sometimes, a rather subtle mingling 
of the two types. For example, the strongly curved human nose may so 
nearly approach in character the bird’s beak, that you can hardly tell 
at which you-are looking; the man’s face and the lion’s face grow 
into one, with open devouring jaws; and the long human nose 
lengthens itself out till you wonder whether there lies before you the 
face of a man or the face of a wolf. Few people know how much a 
long-nosed human profile may resemble the profile of the wolf. 

And now before, in .conclusion, setting down: some impressions, 
resulting from what has been a very imperfect study of a great and 
difficult subject, I ought to say how much I rejoice that others have been 
and are exploring. One gentleman in Belgium, and another in France, 
have been collecting these same carved stones; and amongst ourselves 
Mr. W. Newton has shown great keenness and enterprise in the 
matter. I hope I am betraying no secrets when I say he has rented 
a quarry, washed and examined over seven tons of stones and devoted 
one house almost entirely to his findings; he has obtained some 
specimens which are quite irresistible as evidence of intention, and 
might have been made for the very purpose of convincing the sceptical. 
He was good enough to bring down to my cottage, in the New Forest, 
a human face, round as a moon, complete with nose and eyes, that 
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carried the popular suffrage with it by storm, and delighted the keeh 
eyes of a few of our Forest peopie who saw it. 

And now let me put together, for what they are worth, the 
impressions that I have formed about the character and history of this 
race, after turning over, night by night—for almost all my work has 
been done by lantern-light, whilst the friendly stars drifted over my 
head—many, many thousands of these carved stones in the pits. My 
impressions are that once—when “once” was, I leave to those wiser 
than myself to determine ; it is not an easy task—there existed here a 
powerful and very remarkable people, a people of fine temper and 
great qualities, settled and organised, and far advanced in what we 
call civilisation. They not only inhabited a wide territory, but they 
possessed, as I believe, a steady government of the democratic type— 
in the sense in which Athens and Rome were democratic, a govern- 
ment that loved order, but ruled with a light hand, and did not vex 
and trouble the people. At the same time, as in the East, the people 
may have been divided into castes; and I suspect from the importance 
given to some distinguishing marks, such as the head-pieces, that this 
was the case. High up in the social order were the holy men; and 
next to them those that I have called the armed citizens, who were 
the great privileged class in the nation, and I suspect practically 
formed the democracy. They held military rank, for they all wore the 
carved helmet; and the look of the soldier is ofte in their faces, 
when the artist has done his work faithfully. But I judge that there 
were long periods of peace. The pax guasi Romana seems hardly to 
have been seriously interrupted, for everything flowed on for a great 
length of time in the same quiet fashion—the immense mass of stones 
worked in the same manner is evidence how long this peaceful period 
lasted. The race lived on, happy and contented; without crisis and 
without change; they wrought their stones; they remembered their 
past; they cherished their traditions; and they loved the beautiful 
things that they found in nature. Their civilisation, as a whole, seems 
to breathe the spirit of peace far more than the spirit of war; though 
at the same time I judge that those armed citizens had, under the 
surface, strong fighting qualities; that they were men whose “ hands 
“on occasion could keep their heads” ; and that once, at all events, on 
some great historical occasion, if not more often, they had fought 
through a bitter struggle. But when that struggle was over, the armed. 
citizen ceased practically to be a soldier ; he still wore his head-piece, in 
memory of what his fathers had done and endured, and as a symbol 
of the great national effort that was made by his class; he was still 
enrolled in his battalion; but he had become in essentials a man of 
peace; and it was left to the professional soldiers to hold the marches 
and keep the barbarians in check. The flame of the war instinct still 
burnt, but over a long period burnt low in the breast of the armed citizen. 
The love and intense appreciation of art, the labour devoted to it, the 


tender care with which they treated the delicate and beautiful things 
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that they found in the gravel-beds—the small fossil sponges with their 
exquisite tracery, and sea urchins; the care that they took of the 
stones carved by the older generations who had led them into the new 
land: as for these stones, which are to be counted by millions, I never 
find them slashed about and defaced, not even re-touched, or re-worked, 
as I believe, by the fingers of ¿Ais race, who were essentially conserva- 
tive, essentially gens pietate gravis, cherishing the old things, and like 
the Jews, keeping a faithful memory of their fathers, and of their fathers 
before them ;* then the kindly temper towards animals, as I judge 
from the friendly sympathetic manner in which the animals are drawn ; 
and, as the result, as the fruit of these qualities, the long, steady and 
sustained flow of their civilisation, unbroken and undisturbed, as it 
seems, over great spaces of time—all these signs and some other slight 
things make me believe that the civilisation that flourished here was 
essentially peaceful in its nature, and that the character of the people 
was kindly and gentle, devoted rather to the pursuits of peace than to 
those of war. And yet, as I said, they were a very soldierly race ; and 
it was essentially this mixture of qualities, their steadiness and attach- 
ment to the past, their gentleness and friendliness, their religious 
instinct, their artistic qualities, combined with this soldierly temper, that 
preserved them, as a great nation, unchanged and secure. Gay in 
temper, industrious, devoted to art, keenly perceptive, living life on easy 
terms with each*other, and with the animals round them, and yet with 
deep feeling—for by no light-minded people could the faces of the holy 
men have been drawn—they were a great people; and because they 
were great they endured. 

One point here I ought to record against myself. Another explorer, 
impressed with the many signs of military life, the immense number of 
head-pieces, the esteem in which the armed citizen class were held, 
might judge that they always remained a warlike people. He would, 
apparently, have more facts on his side than I have, and it may have 
been so; but-I still hold the belief that the fighting belonged to the 
early part of their history, and was followed by a long period of peace, 
with its softening influences. 

And now I must say no more. I am not a very fixed person, and 
expect to be out of England this winter, but I will gladly send 
one or two photographs to those interested—as far as the stock 
extends—sor advise about any specimens sent here to Old House, 
Ringwood, if they will kindly forgive a delay in my answer. If 
specimens are sent, it is best to register the packet or letter, and in 
every case to enclose the name and address of the sender in the packet, 
as several specimens have been lost which were enclosed in unregistered 
letters. 

AUBERON HERBERT. 


4 * It is true that later there comes another race—very different from the earlier 
race—who with rough, careless, unskilful hands broke up a part of the old work 
recarving it to their fancy ; but this, as R. K. says, is another story. 
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centuries of thought and conflict, more misunderstanding pre- 
vails, more inextricable chaos and confusion, than the subject of love. 
On the one hand we have a school of thought which elects to believe 
that man has been evolved from the lower animals, and that love and 
passion have been slowly developed during the lengthy and terrible 
process. To this class of thinkers love is in its origin an animal 
instinct It has been to some extent purified, but passion still 
remains in its essence animal: an ignoble thing, indeed almost an 
ugly thing: a thing to suppress as far as possible, nd to indulge in, 
when necessary, with a sort of apology to oneself and one’s humanity. 
There has, however, during recent years arisen another and a far 
different school of thought. Such men as Maeterlinck and Laurence 
Oliphant have believed that in human love and passion, rightly 
apprehended, lies the key to. all esoteric and heavenly mysteries. - 
Maeterlinck’s article “On Women” in his curious volume of Essays, 
“The Treasure of the Humble,” is most suggestive in this connection. 
In one passage he says: “Besides their primitive instincts, all women 
“have communications with the unknown that are denied to us. Gfeat 
“is the distance that separates the best of men from the treasures of the 
“second boundary; and, when a solemn moment of life demands a 
“jewel from this treasure, they no longer remember the paths that thither 
“lead, and vainly offer to the imperious, undeceivable circumstance the 
“false trinkets that their intellect has fashioned. But the woman never 
“forgets the path that leads to the centre of her being; ang no matter 
“whether I find her in opulence or in poverty, in ignorance or in fulness 
“of knowledge; in shame or in glory, do I but whisper one word that 
“has truly come forth from the virgin depths of my soul, she will retrace 
“her footsteps along the mysterious paths that she has never forgotten, 
“and without a moment’s hesitation will she bring back to me, from out 
“her inexhaustible stores of love, a word, a look, or a gesture that shall 
“be no less pure than my own. It is as though her soul were ever 
“within call; for by day and night is she prepared to give answer to 
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“the loftiest appeals from another soul; and the ransom of the 
“poorest is undistinguishable from the ransom of a queen.” 

. Thatis avery beautiful and illuminating utterance, and to me it seems 
to indicate that we have reached an entirely new point in the history 
of the relation between man and woman. Think for a moment of 
Balzac’s view of women! To him they were simply a set of savage 
tigresses, consumed with an endless passion of jealousy, tempting men, 
lying in wait for one another, beautiful but mercenary, clever but 
unscrupulous, industrious but chiefly industrious in carrying out their 
own selfish ends. Glance, over modern French literature—read the 
novels of Marcel Prévost, Zola, Guy dé Maupassant, and a host of 
others, and you will find much the same leading idea. 

Now who is right? Maeterlinck, or Balzac and the French writers? 

In a certain sense, no doubt, both are right. That is to say, the two 
‘classes of writers are looking at opposite sides of woman’s 
character, at different women, or at the same woman under 
differing circumstances and at differing periods of her life. 
None the less, the net divergence of view is immense. If woman’s 
“soul” is “ever within call,” if “by day and night she is prepared to 
“ sive answer to the loftiest appeals from another soul,” she certainly is 
not what Balzac thought her. Neither is she—and this ,is a very 
important point—what she imagines herself to be, for I suppose there 
are very few wémen who would not think Maeterlinck’s view of woman- 
hood somewhat overdrawn and fantastic. i 

What is really taking place, I believe, is this. In the course of 
human evolution, we have arrived at a point when it is possible, owing 
to the increased delicacy and sensitiveness of the human brain and 
nervous system, for higher influences to convey to our minds many ideas 
which they were not previously able to grasp and assimilate. Some 
of these may be ideas which the human race once possessed, but which 
it has lost. The Power which guides and propels mankind seems to be 
endeavouring to raise enormously our standard of love. On the other 
hand, opposing powers appear to be struggling to thwart and hinder 
the progress which, in some directions, is certainly being made. “We 
“must be heedful; it is not without fit reason that our soul bestirs 
“itself,” Maeterlinck says. 

The great danger to guard against seems to me to be the tendency 
in certain writers—as in the case of Tolstoy and Laurence Oliphant— 
. to suggest that, in seeking after “the higher life,” natural passion is a 
thing that should be forcibly suppressed, and, if possible, eliminated. 
I believe that to be a very dangerous mistake. Laurence Oliphant 
fell into it in both those strange and interesting books of his, “Scientific 
“Religion” and “Sympneumata.” What is wanted is not the 
suppression of passion, but the spiritualisation of passion. Shelley's 
much misunderstood “Epipsychidion” and Rossetti’s almost equally 
misunderstood love-sonnets marked a very distinct and important step 
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in this direction. It is singular that such an immensely spirituat~ 

conception of physical love should have been given to the world by two 

‘English poets. One would hardly have expected, whatever the interè 

mixture of blood may have been in Rossetti’s case, that any poets of the 

Anglo-Saxon race could have reached such a transcendental mode, of 

regarding the passion of love. 
Take the following lines from the “Epipsychidion ” :— 


“ Warm fragrance seems to fall from her light dress 
And her loose hair ; and when some heavy tress 
The air of her own speed has disentwined, 

The sweetness seems to satiate the faint wind ; 

And in the soul a wild odour is felt, 

Beyond the sense,* like fiery dews that melt 

Into the bosom of a frozen bud.— 

See where she stands! a mortal shape indued 

With love and life and light and deity, 

And motion which may change but cannot die.” 
* * # * 


“ At length into the obscure Forest came . 
The Vision I had sought through grief and shame. 
Athwart that wintry wilderness of thorns 
Flashed from her motion splendour like the Morn’s, - 
And from her presence life was radiated s 
Through the grey earth and branches bare and dead; 
So that her way was paved, and roofed above 
With flowers as soft as thoughts of budding love ; 
And music from her respiration spread 
Like light, —all other sounds were penetrated 
By the small, still, sweet spirit of that sound, 

So that the savage winds hung mute around ; 
And odours warm and fresh fell from her hair 
Dissolving the dull cold in the frore air.” 

* * * * 


“ And we will talk, until thought’s melody 
Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 
In words, to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart, 
Harmonizing silence without a sound. 
Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
And our veins beat together; and our lips 
With other eloquence than words, eclipse 
The soul that burns between them, and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 
The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity, 
As mountain-springs under the morning sun.” 


* The italics in these quotations are my own. 
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Take next Rossetti’s wonderful sonnet, “The Kiss” :— 
“ What smouldering senses in death’s sick delay 
y Or seizure of malign vicissitude 

Can rob this body of honour, or denude 

This soul of wedding-raiment worn to-day ? 

For lo! even now my lady’s lips did play 
With these my lips such consonant interlude 
As laurelled Orpheus longed for when he wooed 

The half-drawn hungering face with that last lay. 

I was a child beneath her touch,—a man 
When breast to breast we clung, even I and she,— 
A spirit when her spirit looked through me,— 

A god when all our life-breath met to fan 

Our life-blood, till love’s emulous ardours ran, 
Fire within fire, desire in deity.” 


I do not think the real meaning of such writing: as this has been at 
all apprehended as yet. Surely it implies that, in such men as the two 
poets above quoted, an altogether exceptional condition of the brain 
and nervous system existed, which enabled them to enter sacred 
penetralia of love, the gates of which are as yet closed to ordinary 
mortals. Shelley and Rossetti were organically different from others : 
that is the point. They possessed senses which others do not possess ; 
or, which comes to the same thing, the usual senses were in them. 
developed to so fine and keen a pitch that they amounted, practically,. 
to entirely new senses. 

But what I am chiefly desirous of insisting on—I believe it to be more’ 
momentous than most of us yet realise—is that, though the two poets- 
in question were dealing with passion, physical passion, the passion had 
been subjected within the organism of each to so wonderful and 
refining a process that it had actually become, it was, spiritual passion.. 
And by this I mean to convey far more than would be suggested by 
merely saying that in these poets love was peculiarly ethereal and, 
refined. I mean that actual atomic changes had taken place by which 
physical atoms had been converted into what we may call soul-atoms. 
If St. Paul’s (and Swedenborg’s) doctrine of the “spiritual body ” means 
anything at all, it clearly means that within, or closely connected with, 
our visible bodies, another body—for so we must call it—exists, in 
which afi the organs of the visible body are represented, though in a 
purer and nobler form or condition. g 

Now, in regard to the higher love, and love-poetry of the higher order, 
the point is this: that we are almost beginning to discern that in 
passion so pure and spiritual as that experienced and described by 
Rossetti, Shelley, and some others, it is really the “living soul”, which 
Dr. Wallace speaks of, the soud-body, which is acting, hardly the 
outward body at all. If this be so, when Rossetti, in the sonnet 
called “Secret Parting,” wrote :— 

“As she kissed, her mouth became her soul,” 
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“ Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought, 
Nor Love her body from her soul,” 


he was face to face with a secret far more solemn and wonderful than he 
himself, I should imagine, had the slightest idea of. He was, in fact, 
‘ face to face, in actual contact, with the “living soul,” the physical soul, 
if we may so describe it, of the woman he loved. The glory that drew 
him was the glory of the angel within the woman, visible fora 
moment to the angel within himself. 3 


Does not this suggest vast regions of thought as, yet untraversed ? 
Has it not a very intimate connection with Dr. Wallace’s theory that 
this planet may, after all, be the very centre of things, and that its 
chief end may be to develop within “the perishable body” “the 
“living soul” of man, “the living soul” of woman? 

» 


But, not to wander from the poetic standpoint, is it not increasingly 
clear that a marvellous development, unnoticed by most of us, has 
recently been taking place in the poetic conception of love? It would 
have been impossible for Shakespeare or Spenser to write of love as 
Rossetti and Shelley wrote of it. Study Shakespeare’s and Spenser’s 
sonnets, and other sonnets of their period. You Will not find the 
remotest suggestion of the kind of love that Shelley and Rossetti had 
in their mind. Nor, of course, is any such conception of love discover- 
able in the more ancient poets of the world’s history. There is nothing 
of itin Horace, or Virgil, or Ovid, or Catullus: nothing of it in Homer, 
or the Greek dramatists. 7 

Moreover, I believe that a strange haunting sense that the passion 
they expressed was in its essence spiritual, not material, is the very 
thing that has led to so much distressing failure and aberration among 
artists, by isolating them from the rest of mankind, and rendering it 
often impossible for them in any real sense to convey their meaning to 
others. I do not think that the love of the higher and more sensitive 
among the poets refers mainly to anything earthly or carnal or visible, 
but:to something unseen as yet and spiritual; and that, even in their 
wildest and most incomprehensible moments—in the wildest poems, for 
instance, of a man like Edgar Allan Poe—they are really, though 
perhaps sometimes half unconsciously, gtasping and struggling after 
this. 

“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowérs, 
And all the flowers were mine. 
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“ And all my days are trances, 
_ Andall my nightly dreams ` 
. Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— - 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams.” 


That does not refer to earthly love at all, but to something inconceivably 
higher and sweeter. Indeed, the central difficulty of the poetic 
temperament appears to me to arise at this very point. If poets sing 
of ordinary passion and its outcome, they are called sensual. If they 
sing of the mystical heaven of their highest visions, and the sacred love 
which dwells there, they are called madmen and dreamers. At no 
possible point of their characters, as it seems, are they ever doomed to 
have contact with ordinary flesh and blood, or to win, at any rate during 
their lives, the sympathy of ordinary men. And that they, even the 
highest of them, do crave for this sympathy, and are often stung to 
bitterest pain by the perpetual refusal of it, there can be no doubt. 

It often seems to me that the so-called “fleshly school ” of poetry, of 
which Morris, Swinburne and Rossetti were the leaders, was, if one 
looks a little below the surface, a profoundly spiritual “school.” Can 
any reasonable thinker doubt that the passion described in Swinburne’s 
“Tristram of Lyonesse” is spiritual passion? That lovely line— 


“ The wind and light and odour of her hair,” 


spoken by Tristram, while lying on his death-bed, awaiting the advent 
of Iseult, is as spiritual and transcendental as the lines I have italicised 
in the previous quotation from Shelley's “ Epipsychidion.” I have not 
space to quote the description of Iseult’s eyes at the beginning of the 
poem, or the description of the beauty of Iseult herself. Refer to it, 
and you will see that the poet is not describing a woman at all. He is 
déscribing an angel, a transfigured woman. He is describing the angel- 
form, the angel-face, within what we blindly call the form and face. 
We are blind; the poet and the lover see. 

The supreme sense of form possessed by such an artist as Théophile 
Gautier is, in fact, a spiritual sense. The chance of reconciliation 
between Art and Religion lies at this point. When it is once realised , 
that lové is intended to be divine and eternal, and that love, to be 
divine and eternal, must be divinely and eternally expressed through 
a human but spiritual body, we shall begin to see daylight. Asceticism 
will vanish on the one hand, and coarse self-indulgence on the other. 
The human form will once more become what it was to the Greeks, the 
incarnation of the divine, but to us it will appear even more divine, 
because we shall realise that it was not moulded for time, but for 
eternity. j 

We shall also realise that Rossetti’s conception of the sacramental 


’ 
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nature of physical love* was net blasphemous, as shallow thinkers have 
imagined, but, on the contrary, profoundly solemn and significant. 


tt O thou who at Love’s hour ecstatically 
Unto my lips dost evermore present 
The body and blood of Love in sacrament.” 


~ these lines, which originally appeared at the commencement of the 
sonnet entitled “Love’s Redemption,” were afterwards somewhat 
altered and toned down by Rossetti, in deference, I suppose, to a foolish 
and uninstructed public opinion. 

: But surely the poet was right in his first idea: wonderfully, 
immeasurably right. He had instinctively grasped the deep spiritual 
truth that Tennyson also reached (at rare moments) and expressed in 
“The Leper’s Bride”: 


“t This coarse diseaseful creature which in Eden was divine, 
This Satan-haunted ruin, this little city of sewers, 
This wall of solid flesh that comes between your soul and mine, 
Will vanish and give place to the beauty that endures. 


“ The beauty that endures on the Spiritual height, 
When we shall stand transfigured, like Christ on Hermon hill, 
And moving each to music, soul in soul and light in light, 
Shall flash through one another in a moment as we will.” 


_ The consensus of testimony to the character of spiritual love grows 
more and more remarkable, the more closely one studies the subject. 
There is, however, a difference between Tennyson and such writers as 

_ Shelley and Rossetti. The difference is really due to organic differences 
in the nerve-systems of the poets. Neither Rossetti nor Shelley would 
have written the first stanza I have quoted from Tennyson. Nor, I 
think, would Mr. Swinburne or Victor Hugot have written it. 
Tennyson did not fully apprehend the dawning truth that the souls ean 
occasionally, even here in this present life, dispense with the “wall of 


* Coventry Patmore was deeply impressed by the same idea. 


t Victor Hugo wrote: 


“ Chair de la femme! argile idéale! O merveille! 
O pénétration sublime de l'esprit 
Dans le limon que l Etre ineffable pétrit! ° 
Matière on lame brille & travers son suaire ! 
Boue ot lon vott les doigts du divin statuaire ! 
Fange auguste appelant le baiser et le cæur, 
Si sainte qu'on ne sait, tant Tamour est vainqueur, 
Tant l'âme est vers ce lit mysterieux poussée, 
Si cette volupté west pas une pensée, 
Et guon ne peut, à l heure où les sens sont en feu, 
Étreindre la beauté sans croire embrasser Dieu! 


La Légende des Siècles. 
I think this is one of the most striking instances in poetry—as far as my knowledge 


extends—of the more exalted and transcendental method of regarding human 
passion. 
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“solid flesh,” and “flash through one another in a moment as” they 
“will.” 
l “Twain halves of a perfect heart, made fast 
Soul to soul while the years fell past,” 


Mr. Swinburne wrote in “The Triumph of Time,” and that again touches 
the ultimate goal of passional joy and victory. The thing is no 
metaphor. It is scientifically, materially, true. In all noble sex-love 
there is an actual atomic mingling, an interlocking and embracing of 
. atoms, a whole miraculous unseen process—what would to-day be 
called a sub-surface, or sub-liminal process—which takes place far 
within the depths of the ordinary consciousness, but which reaches to 
the surface and becomes self-conscious in the cases of some highly- 
refined and poetic organisms. The mystery of supreme love lies in 
the atomic mingling of what Oliphant calls the “fluid” bodies, the 
“bisexual” frames. Whether he is right in his surmise that, after all, 
we have fallen from an angelic degree of passional existence, and are 
slowly groping our way back toward its pure and ecstatic conditions, I 
do not know. But I think that even the few passages I have quoted 
from modern poets—and they might be indefinitely multiplied—when 
carefully considered, seem to show that he may be right. And, if he is 
right, what vast vistas of possibility are beginning to open out before 
the eyes of planetary man—the majestic possibility of confronting 
earth with heaven, and of living the old lost passional life of heaven 
here again upon a redeemed and reawakened earth. 

Only bear in mind that soul and body must go together, must work 
in unison. It seems to me that at the period when Christianity made 
its appearance, this was not sufficiently realised. I remember that Mr. 
Hardy, in “Tess,” makes one of his characters suggest that it would 
have been a happier thing for the world, had the religion which was to 
redeem it come from Greece, instead of from Palestine. I will not go 
so far as to say this, though the late Professor Clifford would no doubt 
have been an eager supporter of the idea. But I will say that I 
sometimes wish that St. Paul had been a poet; instead of a metaphysical 
thinker. -His description of the struggle between “the flesh and the 

“spirit,” from the point of view of to-day, seems to me somewhat 
misleading, ‘and, moreover, most likely to mislead those who, so to 
ispeak, least deserve to be misled, viz., the most enthusiastic and aspiring 
human spirits. 

For, to-day, we are able to discern that the flesh and the spirit are 
really differing sides of the same thing. They ought not to struggle 
against one another. The true function of the flesh is to express the 
spirit; in fact, as suggested above, to be gradually converted into 
spirit: Unless the soul, or the soul-body, has aural nerves, it cannot 
hear heavenly music; unless it possesses nerves of smell, it cannot 

inhale and enjoy the fragrance of heavenly roses. St. Paul hardly 
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seems to have realised the full significance of his own doctrine of the 
“spiritual body,” or, if he did so, most certainly his more fanatical 
followers have signally failed in that respect. It was, however, fully 
realised by Swedenborg, and the poets seem lately to have been 
teaching us that if earthly passion has to be expressed through an 
earthly body, heavenly passion must be expressed, more purely and 
therefore more intensely through a heavenly body, a body still material, 
but material in a finer and less perishable sense. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE MISSION TO TIBET. 


Irs ALLEGED CAUSES. 


HE “Kingdom of Snow ” has for centuries enjoyed the happiness 
T which is said to belong to nations which have no history: its 
population eking out a miserable livelihood in this world and working 
for a blissful life in the next without serious let or hindrance from their 
neighbours. It has further been blessed beyond all other peoples in 
seeing its most useful and indispensable citizens ever born again before 
the first blades of grass had: sprouted from their graves and solemnly 
reinstated in their high position to the joy of their inferiors. Reincar- 
nation of the best was the principle, instead of survival of the fittest. 
An idyllic country people termed it, and its inhabitants, echoing this 
opinion, desired no change. But even into this secluded paradise a 
serpent has insidiously crept, and the halcyon days of Tibet are now 
rapidly drawing to a close, for the last theocratic State in our planet 
is being irresistibly sucked into the vortex of world politics which 
tends to swallow up every national element that is not either Slav 
or English. 

Some six months ago a British mission was despatched by the 
Indian Government to discuss in a friendly way outstanding questions 
of treaties broken, trade handicapped, and raids organised by the 
subjects of the great Buddhist Pope. It reached Khamba Jong (“the 
“Prefecture of Khamba ”) last July, where its members were to meet 
certain Tibetan and Chinese officials empowered to exchange views 
with the delegates and come to a practical decision on the subjects 
in dispute. The mission was accompanied ‘by three hundred soldiers 
and éne machine gun, a military escort which even Russian critics 
deemed very moderate under the circumstances. For hospitality is 
not a marked characteristic of the people. But the Tibetans, who are 
mistrustful by nature and Anglophobe by suggestion, played hide-and- 


wt 
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seek with the British delegates; some said they were ill, others that 
one or more of them were dead. After wearisome delays an ill-favoured 
person appeared and gave himself out as the representative of the Dalai’ 
Lama, but was found to be a mere villager who had neither powers 
to act nor instructions to treat with the British, while his Chinese’ 
colleague at Lhasa was reported to have disqualified himself for the 
work by committing suicide. Colonel Younghusband, the chief of the 
mission, at last reluctantly came to the conclusion that the Dalai Lama 
was not in a frame of mind conducive to business, and this view is 
said to have been confirmed by a naive suggestion made by the natives 
that the intruders should quit the country and talk the matter over 
on the other side of the frontier. As meanwhile in Lhasa rifles 
were distributed to the people, followed by instructions to keép their 
` powder dry and make ready for war, it became fairly clear that the 
Buddhist Pope and his Cardinals would not take kindly to negotiations. 
Actual resistance has not been offered to the mission, which remains 
at Khamba Jong, but no one would affect surprise to learn that its 
escort had been compelled to defend the “strongly fortified camp” 
which they are now said to occupy. Meanwhile Colonel Young- 
husband set out for Calcutta and is now on his way back with a more 
considerable force under Colonel Macdonald, who will proceed to 
the Chumbi Valley, which is said to be the strategical key to Tibet, 
and perhaps push forward to Gyantse, a relatively large town with 
vast monasteries on the road from Shigatse to’ Lhasa of the golden 
domes. Thus the friendly mission bids fair to develop into a military 
expedition and peaceful negotiations to degenerate into a frontier war. 


LORD Curzon’s Critics ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


. Foreign and domestic critics are loud in their condemnation of the 
“restless” Viceroy of India, who merely in order to put an extra 
feather in his cap does not hesitate to ruin the happiness of a simple- 
minded people whose only desire is to be left in peace, “the world 
“forgetting, by the world forgot.” Russia and Germany are especially 
indignant at the land greed of England, to which neither human nor 
‘ divine laws would seem to have set any bounds, and at the shame- 
lessness with which she robs weak nations of their independence with 
_ no avowed motive and without even a plausible pretext. The German 
Press has discovered, without the help of any representative on the . 
spot or near it, that the raids complained of by the Indian Government 
are imaginary, that the trade between India and Tibet is almost 
nominal, and that the treaties broken were violently thrust upon the 
Government of the Dalai Lama, who therefore naturally is not keen to 
further English trade, An influential Berlin Press organ informs its 
numerous readers that in order to seize Tibet Lord Lansdowne 
cunningly provided the funds necessary for Japan’s war preparations 
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antl induced the Mikado to keep that danger hanging over Russia’s 
head without actually letting it fall. In this way Japan and Russia 
‘are. being hoodwinked at one and the same time; for friends and foes 
are all one to the perfidious enemy of the human race. It is amusing 
‘to read these sensational revelations set before the German reader; 
but it is deplorable to think of the bitterness and hatred which they 
cause to be stored up on both sides of the North Sea. 

The Russian Government at first regarded the mission to Tibet with 
disfavour, tempered by the conviction that the trade and frontier 
questions once settled, the Dalai Lama would be allowed to begin 
the score anew with a clean slate, and that by the time it was filled 
Lord Curzon would have been succeeded by a more “ restful” Viceroy. 
Meanwhile the gossamer threads spun by scientific expeditions, extra- 
ordinary embassies and amateur diplomatists between Russia and 
Tibet might be twisted and perchance prove strong enough to be 
treated as a “vital interest” or a “sacred right.” Hence Government 
circles were almost sympathetic at first. “Tibet? Ah, yes! We know 
“it by experience; a tiresome people; they will promise and take 
“payment for the very eyes of their head, but no matter what they 
“sell they deliver nothing. We, too, could tell long stories on 
“that subject and shall be right glad if they receive a wholesome 
“lesson.” That was the first note sounded by the journalistic tuning- 
fork of Muscovy.* But the English Press replied in a different key 
and Russia’s language changed immediately. International law, it 
was then pointed out, has something very unpleasant to say: “ China 
“is the suzerain of Tibet, and no State has the right to enter directly 

“into relations with the latter country ; his Majesty the Emperor of 
“China is alone competent to deal with the Dalai Lama. Respect 
“for the law of nations belongs to the rudiments of international 
“comity. China’s suzerain rights, elementary morality” ....in a 
word it was a sermon on the simplicity of the dove inspired by the 
wisdom of a fair-spoken, smooth-skinned inhabitant of paradise. 

Domestic critics are quite as searching and ruthless as foreigners. 
We have flouted China, they tell us, invaded Tibet and endangered 
the peace of the world for a whim, or possibly worse,—for love of gold. 
The total value of British-Indian trade with Tibet does not exceed 
£160,000, and it is presumably with a view to its expansion that 
we are at war. For we are in truth waging war against the Tibetans 
without having declared it. And we had no grievance to urge. 
Indeed, it was they who had to complain of our, conduct, not we of 
theirs. Armed incursions are, it is true, alleged: but the notion is 
absurd. The Dalai Lama’s subjects remained peaceful at home and 
organised no raids. On the contrary it is the British Government 
who have been persistently pursuing a forward policy on the Tibetan 
frontier. Thus Sikkim, once independent, was forced into British 
allegiance, and now the Tibetans themselves are filled with misgivings 
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and wish to give us a wide berth. So run the counts of the indictment 
as framed by domestic attorneys. On the other hand, friends of the 
Government traverse the charge and find very neat diplomatico-ethical 
formulas for the mission or expedition. ` i 


REAL MOTIVES OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 


The unvarnished truth would seem to be that the alleged grounds 
for the action of the Indian Government are not, exhaustive, but that 
the leading motive, which is identical with none of them, is yet quite 
‘sufficient to justify political action, even if it be not quixotic in ethics. 
The matter is simple. If Tibet wishes to remain secluded from the 
political world, the Indian Government has never had any objections 
to offer. On the contrary, the resolve was hailed with satisfaction so 
long as the seclusion, like a blockade, was effective. That condition 
was indispensable. If foreigners are to be shut out, let them all be 
excluded and no exceptions made. This postulate is reasonable, and 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case imperative, yet it has 
been wholly disregarded of late. Foreigners of British extraction 
are indeed being rigorously kept out of Tibet, but Russians, arriving 
for purely political purposes, not only are allowed to travel there, but, 
as the Novoye Vremya boasts,-are welcomed with heartiness. A 
distinction with a difference has resulted which cannot be said 
to be flattering;—“Quod dicet Jovi non Licet bovi” being 
the formula. Every foreigner is driven away from the mysterious 
“God-governed State; Russians, however, are to be treated not 
“as foreigners but as ‘one of ourselves, and permitted to act 
“just as in China” “Kozloff’s expedition to Tibet,” wrote the 
Novoye Vremya last February, “has supplied us with one more proof 
“that everywhere, even in those outlying districts of Asia which are 
“the most isolated and the furthest removed from civilisation, the name 
“of Russia is held in greater honour than that of any other cotintry. 
“When our expedition entered Tibetan territory and began to draw 
“near to Chamdo, it met with a hostile reception from the population. 
“Afterwards it turned out that the inhabitants had taken our travellers 
“for Englishmen. No sooner was it known that they were Russians 
“than the attitude of the people changed from enmity to friendship. 
Mr aaah oe Already quite a number of stations have sprung up, so to 
“speak, of themselves, in Central Asia, at which our tourists are sure 
“of a hearty reception. One of these stations is the temple of 
“Chortenten,where Prjevalski sojourned and whither Kozloff has turned 
“his steps in order to rest for a time to arrange his first depét. 
“Although no Russians had shown themselves there for a long time, 
“the expedition found everything it required: a friendly welcome and 
“perfect quiet... .. The gracious reception accorded to Kozloff and 
“his daring comrades by the Russian Tsar shows how high the 
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“Monarch sets these endeavours to exalt the glory of the Russian 
“name. That is a great encouragement, aye, a stimulus to new 
“achievements for which of course we shall not have to wait long.” 


MUSCOVITIS IN TIBET. 


And they had not long to wait. Two Russian expeditions were 
fitted out for Tibet this very year: one under Professor Grum- 
Grjimailoff, with whose name the tongues of the natives are alleged 
to experience some difficulty in grappling ; and the other under Colonel 
Popoff, who has the scientific distinction of belonging to the General 
Staff. Both the military officer and the scholar with the difficult 
patronymic were allowed by Tibetans and Chinese alike to enter 
into the holy land with their respective followers and were asked no 
awkward questions. Czves Romani sunt, their persons are inviolable. 
Truly Russia’s horn is exalted in Tibet, while that of Britain is defiled 
in the dust. Woe therefore to English travellers who venture into the 
Kingdom of Snow: they are seized, maltreated and bundled out of 
the country with scant ceremony and no redress. And, curiously 
enough, the unfriendly feelings harboured against them appear to 
grow intenser in inverse ratio to the sympathy professed by Tibetans 
for Russia. It is effect and cause, say Indian officials, and numerous 
facts proclaim tHe correctness of the surmise. Now this is a great 
pity for all parties concerned, and a real danger to India as well; hence 
Lord Curzon could hardly do less than make an effort to exorcise it, 
the only wonder being that he put it off for so long. For Russia’s 
propaganda is not of yesterday. It has been progressing slowly, 
surely, successfully, for years along the three stages of science, military 
surveys and political negotiations—three stations which, like those 
at which Russian explorers find a welcome and rest, “sprang up of 
“themselves, so to speak.” : 

As long as Russia despatched merely “scientific” expeditions to 
Tibet the Indian Government looked on as an interested spectator, 
puzzled, perhaps, to account for the fact that Muscovy’s most learned 
men somehow always belonged to the army and generally to the 
Staff ; but otherwise sincerely admiring Russian enterprise. Honi soit 
gui mal y pense. Science was as far removed from politics as Russia 
from Tibet, and only morbid minds could span the wide wastes that’ 
sundered them and conceive of exploration as gliding into war. 
Besides, in those days the phrase “Just as in China” had no existence 
and could have no meaning. It was only when Buddhist subjects of 
Russia went as decoy ducks to Tibet and set about entangling lamas,* 
ambans,t shapés,t in the meshes of their gossamer nets that the 

* Buddhist priests, who are also generally pawnbrokers. 

+ Chinese residents who represent the suzerain power of the Celestial Kingdom. 


¢ Ministers of State, of whom there are five in all. They are theoretically the 
dvisers of the Dalai Lama. 
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intrigues became visible to the naked eye of Indian officialdom. Dr. 
Badmaieff, a Buryat and a Russian subject, whose only interest used 
to be’ herbal medicine, visited the country working for the great 
Russian monarch; Tsibykoff, another Buryat, made a pilgrimage to 
Lhasa of the golden domes as a pious Buddhist and stayed a twelve- 
month in the holy city, spreading the political gospel of the White 
Tsar secretly and by stealth and acting as a forerunner to the politicians 
who were yet to come. This Nicodemus negotiated preliminaries so 
successfully that a Tibetan embassy was despatched to Russia to' 
exchange assurances of friéndship between the Dalai Lama and the 
Great Tsar, the protector of Persia, China, Finland and all peoples too 
weak to protect themselves. It was then that the Tibetans were really 
inoculated with the political disease which may be termed Muscovitis~ 
It is not so much therefore against Tibet, the isolated people of 
Buddhists who would so gladly be left alone, that the Indian Govern- 
ment has at last made a move, as against Tibet the reincarnation of 
holy Russia. A church is a place that ought to be respected even by 
people who disbelieve the doctrines which are taught inside; but if 
it be occupied by enemies armed to the teeth and turned into a 
fortress, even soldiers of the same denomination cannot be asked to 
respect it. A Tibet which is closed to England and open to Russia, 
- which is a vassal State of China whenever our people chance to have 
concessions to demand or rights to enforce, but sis quite free and 
independent when it is dealing with Muscovy, cannot be tolerated so 
long as politics are not conducted on the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount. i 


His MAJESTY THE BABY. 


Russia’s diplomatic methods in Manchuria and Corea have opened 
people’s eyes to dangers which, like invisible bacteria, were hereto- 
fore unsuspected. Concessions of a peaceful nature—to build railways 
or to exploit mines—are first sought for and given and then used as 
wedges to split up vast empires. There is a well-known picture of a 
crowded street in London over which a baby is passing: the policeman 
having raised his hand, all the carriages, omnibuses and other vehicles 
have pulled up and the whole street is struck motionless as by the 
waving of a magician’s wand—to allow the child'to pass. “ His 
“Majesty the Baby” is the title of the picture. Something similar 
happens in international politics when the Russian Government directly 
or indirectly wheedles or extorts a concession from any of the 
countries which it seeks to “protect.” The commercial and political 
interests of all other nations must thereupon become subservient to 
this. “His Majesty the Baby,” together with his nurse and his play- 
things, must be allowed to pass from side to side or to sit down 
leisurely and: enjoy himself while everyone else remains motionless. 
Jt was thus that the Manchurian Railway brought all the Far Eastern 
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projects, political and commercial, of Japan, England and the United 
States to a sudden standstill, and detached an enormous slice of 
territory from the Chinese Empire. It is thus that the Shah’s 
dominions have been virtually cut in twain and the northern half set 
apart as a Russian hunting ground, with a notice hung out to warn off 
trespassers. It is thus that Corea is being vivisected in the name of a 
lumber concession and a war cloud is hanging over Japan in conse- 
quence. And fears were naturally enough entertained by the Indian 
Government that what had happened to all those States would be 
repeated in Tibet. And in the interests of peace as well'as of economy 
it was imperative that this danger should be warded off. 

In Russian politics it is the expected that happens, and this case 
was no exception. Thus vague rumours and precise accounts were 
soon published of a treaty of eternal friendship having been concluded 
on the one hand with Tibet and on the other with China. In the 
former it was stipulated that the Dalai Lama would concede to 
Russians all the rights enjoyed by natives, and that only two religions 
would be tolerated in the State: that of the Orthodox and that of 
the Lamaist Buddhist Church; in the latter the Emperor of China 
agreed to transfer all his suzerain rights over the Dalai Lama’s subjects 
to his Majesty the Tsar, who thus became head of the Buddhist as 
well as of the Orthodox Christian Church. Thus Hegel’s synthesis of. 
contradictories was realised in politics and religion by a few deft 
strokes of the pen. Railways were also said to have been mentioned 
and the inevitable concession to build one inserted in the document. 
Huge lifts to the mountain passes or switchback lines to the high 
plateaux would have been more practical. But then the Russian 
diplomatist is not a vulgar business man, but an idealist, whose first 
aim and object is the good or goods of the people. Concessions 
to Russia in a country of which the capital is less than 300 miles from 
Darjiling, in British India, and the frontier only 76 miles distant! 
“Now at last we shall be able to put the thumbscrew upon Great 
“Britain,” exclaimed certain Russian fire-eaters. “We do not want 
“India—yet; only the possibility of exerting pressure on England 
“and putting an end to the legend of the elephant and the whale.” 
The newspaper rumours and reports may be true or false: their 
significance ligs in their tendency. “Russia pressing down upon 
“India fram the north” is the refrain that runs through them all. 


i 


Way SHOULD RUSSIA WANT TIBET? 


Russia, it is alleged by many people in this country, does not want 
Tibet. What, they ask, has that inhospitable land to offer her? 
Absolutely nothing. It is in sober truth a black realm of snow, the 
highest and vastest highland country on our globe. In area four times 
the size of the German Empire, it is uninhabited and uninhabitable 
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with the exception of a narrow strip of territory comprising the valleys 
of the Sanpo* and Indus and those of the upper course of the Mekong 
and Yangtsekiang. In quite half of the country there are but very few 
districts of a lower altitude than the summit of Mont Blanc. The 
regions through which one must pass from Kashgar and Khotan are so 
high, and the effects of the climate so injurious, that most of Sven 
Hedin’s men fell ill when he journeyed there seven years ago. There 
are seemingly endless wastes of arid land without trees or grass, and 
swept almost continuously by fierce western winds, while other equally 
extensive districts are afflicted with a plague of snow, hail or rain, 
‘almost throughout the entire year. 

‘ The people who live in the narrow belts of inhabited land are 
supposed to number some three millions; probably they are fewer 
still, One-third of them all t are clerics in holy orders. Many of the 
remainder are mere nomads, here to-day, gone elsewhither to-morrow, 
while the dwellers in fixed abodes are almost as untutored as they. 
Polyandry is practised by many of the women,t{ polygamy by some of 
the men, and crass superstition crushes out whatever generous instincts 
nature may have bestowed upon them. Their religion, misnamed 
Buddhism, is the crystallisation of rites, ceremonies and fetish practices. 
One of its characteristic and least absurd devotions is the prayer wheel, 
which offers up thanksgivings or makes entreaties mechanically. You 
turn the wheel and heaven does the rest. As the cer@monies constitute 
the essential part of religion, so the hierarchy is virtually the church. 
.Lamaism, like Ultramontanism, drew its origin from the union of 
Church and State. Kublai Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, on 
his conversion to Buddhism, appointed the Abbot of the Sakhya 
Monastery in Southern Tibet to be not only head of the Buddhist 
Church, but also chief of all the princes and abbots of the country. 
Despite the Pontiff’s vow of celibacy he was allowed to marry and 
remain in the matrimonial! state until he had become the father of a son 
and heir, who should perpetuate the family in like manner and hand 
down the eminent qualities of its founder to countless generations. 
The Tibetans being fond of colours, this sect of Buddhists were known 
as red hoods, from the hue of their cowls. 

There is a remarkable likeness, at least in externals, between Tibetan 
Buddhism and that form of Roman Catholicism which Erasmus ridiculed 
and Luther condemned. The Tibetans, too, had their Luther in the 
person of Tsong Kapa, who reintroduced celibacy and did what was 
possible to leaven the religion of his countrymen with spiritualism of a 
kind. His sect was known as the yellow hoods, and in the 1 5th century 
it obtained the upper hand. Its two most eminent representatives, the 

* Brahmaputra. 
t Some say only one-sixth. 
į Fortunately it is losing ground. Economy was the origin of this usage, which 


is generally iestricted to families of several brothers who take a wife common to 
them all. Polygamy, too, which was never very prevalent, is dying out. 


tna. 
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Dalai Lama and the Pantchen Lama, were acknowledged by the 
Emperors of China, the former becoming the great Pope of Northern 
Buddhism, whose cardinals, numbering from 10 to 80, are termed not 
eminences but “glories.” The Dalai Lama and the abbots of 
lesser monasteries (Khubil Khans) no longer need to marry, for they 
are always born again when wanted, except in a few cases when the 
reincarnation has been officially forbidden by the civil authorities. The 
form of Government is theocratic, the Dalai Lama being supreme head 
of Church and State, the administration of which is confided to his five 
ministers or shapés, assisted by two Chinese delegates known as 
ambans. The Buddhist Pope has had his tribulations and his triumphs 
like those of his Roman prototype, was driven into exile, was courted by 
Emperors, and is feared and obeyed by hundreds of millions of his 
religious subjects. By way of completing the parallel, he has even had 
a domestic enemy to cope with in the person of an anti-pope and an 
adherent of the red hoods, who once got elevated to the throne. 

Lhasa, the city of white houses, golden domed monasteries and lofty 
towers—the Rome of Northern Buddhism—is situated on a tributary 
of the Sanpo, the great river of Tibet, which afterwards becomes the 
Brahmaputra. It had some 15,000 inhabitants who marry and 
give in marriage, and about 18,000 monks who are strictly forbidden to 
do either. Thithey a never ending stream of pious pilgrims flows from 
year’s end to year’s end, journeying from China, Corea, the wild wastes 
of Mongolia and the desolate fastnesses of the Himalaya and the Kuen 
lun. Gold, precious stones and costly stuffs are brought by these 
devoted worshippers and laid upon: the steps of the throne, on the 
triple-crested Potala hill, before the dread incarnation, so that the 
treasures already hoarded up there are reported to be priceless. The 
Dalai Lama himself cannot be said to enjoy them, for he is a lad who, in 
the interests of religion and morality, is seldom allowed to live longer 
than eighteen years in this vale of tears, so that he must often feel a 
desire to be born again at the age of nineteen or twenty with sufficient 
firmness of character to relieve his regents of the responsibility of 
governing in his name. The lamas or priests are generally pawnbrokers 
and usurers as well as spiritual pastors ; the remaining two-thirds of the 
inhabitants lead hard, cheerless lives, but probably feel as happy as 
most other people. Part of the trade is done by barter and most of 
the taxes are paid in kind. Officials seldom receive salaries, being 
merely exempted from taxation, and the whole revenue of the eerste 
State amounts to little more than £1 50,000. 

The.only routes to the inhabited districts of Tibet are not from the 
north, but from Hindoostan in the south, from China in the east and 
north-east, and from Kashmir in the west through the upper Indus 
Valley. A Russian army therefore could not get to Lhasa, if that 
wretched capital should ever tempt the Muscovites, unless it marched 
vid Calcutta and the Himalayan passes, which is somewhat difficult at 
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present, or else through China, along the valleys of the Hoangho and 
Weiho, and then through the marshy country known as Tsaidam, 
which is hardly more feasible. Why therefore suspect Russia of plans 
which it would be foolish to harbour and disastrous to attempt to 


realise? . 
THE ADVANTAGES OF TIBET TO RUSSIA. 


The present Manchu Dynasty in China owes its long tenure of 
office in a large measure to the spiritual influence of the “World-Ocean 
“ Priest” or Dalai Lama. The pontiff ordered his flock, which is 
said to number hundreds of millions, to take the part of the Emperor 
of the Middle Kingdom, and it implicitly obeyed. The interests of 
the faith called for the sacrifice, he said, and who could gauge the 
needs of morality and religion so correctly as he? Buddhist priests 
sway the common run of Mongols, Buryats, Chinese and Coreans as 
completely as their Catholic confréres influence the people of Mexico 
or Spain, and with the timely assistance of these powerful allies the 
Manchus have kept their foothold in China for centuries. That fact 
is significant: for what the Buddhist Pope has accomplished for the 
Manchus he could effect with as little effort for the Muscovites. His 
spiritual children are as obedient to-day as they were one or two 
‘centuries ago. On the other hand, the Chinese Emperors have never 
entertained the idea of incorporating the clerical State in the Celestial 
Empire, and it is a mistake therefore to speak of Tibet as an integral 
portion of that political fabric. Yet they had both the right and the 
power to do so. In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, for 
example, after the Imperial troops had driven the Jungars out of 
Tibet and saved the land from ruin, they would have been justified in 
annexing it. But the Emperor wisely contented himself with con- 
ferring a new title on the Dalai Lama and remaining the protector 
of his people. Through his two residents, however, he always had a 
voice in the council which arranged reincarnation and other spiritual 
matters capable of reacting upon politics, but in other respects he left 
‘the natives to govern themselves as they pleased. If now the two 
Chinese ambans were superseded by two Russian officials, the Tsar 
could harvest in all the advantages -which an alliance with the Dalai 
‘Lama brings in its train. The millions of Buddhists in Mongolia— 
the region which has to be assimilated after Manchuria—in China 
and Corea would forthwith become as clay in the potter’s hands. 
Lhasa locuta est, causa finita est would be the formula. In Mongolia 
there is also a great high priest, a second “living god” who is to’ the 
Dalai Lama as the moon is to the sun. And this pontiff, together 
with his hierarchy, would stand firmly by the Tsar in good repute 
and evil repute, at a word from the World-Ocean priest of Lhasa. The 
advance to Mongolia will take place—nay, is already taking place— 
through East Turkestan, a province which is set down in geography 
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books as Chinese but is known by diplomatists to be Russian. The 
Consul-General in Kashgar possesses more political power in the 
province than all the Chinese authorities together. One has only 
to take a map of the Celestial Empire and, looking at Siberia and 
Manchuria in the north-east, Mongolia in the north, East Turkestan 
in the west, and then at Tibet to the south-east of the last-named 
province, compare those enormous regions with the remnants of the 
Empire, with China proper, to realise Russia’s position in the Far East. 
But the uses of Tibet are not exhausted by the spiritual influence 
of the Dalai Lama nor by its helpfulness as a link in the chain of 
Russian territory which is being slowly drawn round China. As a 
vassal State it would materially contribute to the success of the great 
Asia-Europe Railway which will one day be built, joining Kuldja in 
the north-west with the valley of the Weiho and its chief town—the 
ancient Chinese capital, Hsinganfu—where all the great routes 
converge. That line may, it is true, long remain a pium desiderium, 
but sooner or Jater it will be constructed. Doubtless Pekin, too, is 
important, and is as sure to fall to the great Tsar as is Constantinople. 
But immeasurably more desirable is the possession of the Weiho 
Valley, the finest strategical position in the Empire. Here Russian 
troops would be absolutely safe from an attack coming from the one 
door open to an enemy—the sea. For the district in question is the 
strategical key of China. Its strength was well known to the wily 
old Empress, Tsu Tsi, when during the Boxer rising she withdrew 
with her troops and her Court to Hsinganfu and snapped her 
fingers at the great Powers whose forces were unable to follow her 
further than Paotingfu, a few miles from Pekin. Thus far and no 
farther, And not only is an army in.the Weiho Valley safe from 
pursuit, but it is itself free to march in any direction it likes without 
‘let or hindrance. Strategically, therefore, the place is invaluable. 
That Russia’s aim is to rail in the whole of that valuable region in 
the ‘proper season cannot be doubted by anyone who has given his 
attention to the subject; and to possess the suzerainty over Tibet 
would undoubtedly be a step in the right direction. 


TIBET THE CALIFORNIA OF THE FUTURE. 


Lastly, Tibet is valuable in and for itself. In a sense it is a 
Cinderella capable of becoming a princess. It is a mistake to 
disparage Tibet as a land utterly desolate and barren. True, only 
a portion of the country is inhabitable, but that portion is at least 
salubrious and. fertile. The Chumbi Valley, for instance, possesses 
a warm, dry climate and produces barley, corn and fruit trees; other 
soils bring forth pomegranates, peaches, plums, apricots, grapes, and 
apples in abundance. At an elevation of 15,000 feet above sea level, 
round about Lake Dangra, there are well-built villages and richly- 
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cultivated barley fields. The fauna, too, is varied and abundant, but 
the mineral wealth of the- country is said to be literally inexhaustible. 
Gold, which will attract workmen and tradesmen to the North or South 
Pole, is found in such quantities and so widely distributed as to attract 
a large population as soon as it can be worked. Numerous Klondykes 
will spring into existence, new cities be founded and trade created. 
On the plateau gold has been sought and found since the dawn of 
history. Herodotus alludes in veiled phraseology to gold-digging 
throughout the entire land. In the west diggers climb to an elevation 
of 15,000 feet, and in mid-winter, when the frost has hardened the 
soil, get the precious metal, which is remitted under a Chinese guard 
to Pekin. i 

I remember hearing the great Russian traveller, Prjevalsky, whom 
I had the pleasure of knowing, hold forth in very inspiriting terms on 
the abundance of gold in Tibet. “I could take a hundred penniless 
“peasants from Russia, supply them with food and clothing for a 
“twelvemonth, and take them back as wealthy men; always provided 
“that we had a concession. No plant is needed. Merely dig with 
“a shovel and you bring treasures to light. A concession is what I 
“should like to couple my name with. Tibet is the California of the 
“future.” Nuggets as big as a hazel nut have been often found at a 
depth of two or three feet. Scratch the soil and all is gold that glitters 
—the very rivers wash large quantities of the precious metal from all 
parts of the country. But anything that could be done by Chinese 
and Tibetans separately and combined to discourage the exploitation 
of the goldfields has been accomplished, and with remarkable success. 
Among the other minerals found in Tibet are iron, borax, salt, quick- 
silver and lapis lazuli. . 


INDIA’S CASE AGAINST TIBET. 


Those are some of the reasons why Russia should be and is so eager 
to draw Tibet within her “sphere of interest” or “to protect” the 
Dalai Lama and “his holy religion” The same motives ought, no 
doubt, to stimulate the Indian Government to take time by the forelock 
and steal a march on its rival. But diplomacy lacks formulas for them. 
Besides, it is an absolute and a very curious fact that neither the 
Imperial nor the Indian Government has ever coveted Tibet; on the 
contrary, everything likely to bring about a conflict of interests has 
been scrupulously avoided by our diplomatic representatives, some- 
times at a cost which every other Great Power would have deemed 
excessive. For in the East patience, moderation and indulgence are 
invariably construed by the natives as symptoms of weakness which 
invites encroachment or insult. And the Indian Government which 
persistently displayed those virtues has had quite a budget of 
grievances against the Tibetan theocracy ever since Warren Hastings’ 
pushing and successful policy was finally broken with. 
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` In 1792 Tibet was definitely closed to the outside world, and has 
never since been opened to England. The Chinese enjoyed special 
privileges here, but so little real power did they possess in the interior 
- that the passports which they issued for Tibet were never respected 
' by the native authorities. What China could and did effect, however, 
was to hinder any breach of that cloistral seclusion. Thus whenever 
the British Government sought to have the barrier removed, Chinese 
and Tibetans were at one in thwarting its efforts. And whenever 
either of the two allies was forced to second those endeavours, they 
both agreed to play the game of Spenlow and Jorkins. Thus the 
Tibetan Spenlow was quite willing to receive English travellers if 
only the Chinese Jorkins would consent. That was in 1876. When 
the Cheefoo Convention was being drawn up, it was stipulated that 
the success of a commercial expedition which would soon be despatched 
from India should be furthered in every way by the Chinese residents 
in the Snow Kingdom. But nothing came of the arrangement, this 
‘time owing to Spenlow. In 1884—1886 several Nepal traders were 
robbed in Tibet, and the Government of Nepal claimed damages for 
the outrage, but the Dalai Lama’s advisers only closed the Darjiling 
route to Tibet by way of reply, and then insult was added to injury 
when the Indian side of the Himalaya slope which belonged to the 
British Empire was occupied by Tibetan soldiers. Russia in our 
place would have swept away the soldiers and annexed the country. 
But patience was the watchword of the Indian administration. At 
last in 1885 that virtue seemed about to have its reward. The com- 
mercial expedition was finally rigged out, passports were promised, 
and the start was announced for May, 1886. But at the last moment 
the Tibetans vetoed the project and-the Chinese supported them. 
Again our Government gave way, as was anticipated. For both 
China and Tibet have always rightly estimated the degree of our 
forbearance and cleverly adjusted the burden to, the camel’s back. 
China soothingly promised again to prepare the ground in Tibet for 
a future British mission, and our Government meanwhile meekly waited 
eighteen months for the Tibetan troops to clear out of British territory. 
But they had been there so long that they resolved to stay on further. 
Weakness of that kind breeds contempt in the East, and the treat- 
ment meted out to British subjects since then has in truth been 
unspeakably contemptuous. The Tibetan soldiers would not quit, and 
had at last to be driven out by force. Thus the violence we sought 
to avoid had in the'end to be resorted to. But now it was inoperative. 
The Lama’s men merely changed their places, taking up positions ` 
on the other side of the spur right facing our troops! And there 
they remained for fully six months, during wearisome negotiations 
between Pekin, Lhasa and Calcutta, which ‘would have lasted until 
this day if we had not cut them short by another appeal to force. In 
March, 1890, a treaty was finally concluded in which, among other 
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things, it was agreed that a commission should be appointed in 
the following September to revive commercial relations between India 
and Tibet. 

Thirteen years have gone by since then, and the pious flock of the 
Dalai Lama has so perseveringly and so successfully kicked against 
the English pricks that no Commission has ever crossed their borders 
and trade is quickly dying out. On the other hand, the threads spun 
between St. Petersburg and Lhasa have quickly increased and multi- 
plied. Russian expeditions and even political embassies from the 
Dalai Lama to the Tsar and from the Tsar to the Dalai Lama come 
and go without hindrance or question, and even secret treaties are 
said to have been concluded over our heads and to the detriment of 
the Empire. But the less sensational facts which have been really 
established are serious enough: to call not for attention only but for 
resolute action and permanent results. A concession in Russian 
hands is a formidable solvent of the peace of nations. And if “His 
“Majesty the Baby” has really come within the sphere of the Indian 
Empire unawares, the only effective remedy is to suppress him on the 
spot. The opportunity is favourable and the means lie ready. .The 
‘Tibetan army is said by competent critics to be of no account. It is 
certainly neither numerous nor well ,equipped. But everything 
‘depends upon the plan of campaign. It is to be hoped that Lord Curzon 
will not be contented as his predecessors were with half-measures, 
Unless Tibet be placed in the same relations to the Indian Govern- 
ment as is Sikkim, the whole question is certain to crop up again in 
a more threatening form and at a less opportune moment, and the 
men and money to be sacrificed now or next spring will have been 
thrown away to no purpose. The object of the expedition is eminently 
a work of peace, and it will not be completed ‘unless and until all the 
questions involved have been settled satisfactorily and for all time. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


Japan and Russia are still face to face, hoping for the best and 
preparing for the worst. The pauses in the negotiations are usefully 
filled up with the painting of warships, the purchase of ammunition 
and the adoption of other measures of precaution. But the strain is 
very trying, and it was generally expected that relief would come with 
the opening of the Diet by the Mikado in person. By that time, 
Russia would have replied to the Japanese demands, and the Foreign 
Secretary, Baron Komura, would be in a position to report progress 
to the House and allay patriotic misgivings. But the fates willed it 
otherwise. Russia took much longer to make her last move than she 
-had needed for her brilliant opening, and all that the Mikado could 
tell his loyal lords and commons was that he would see to it that his 
Ministers discharged their duties conscientiously. The assembly in 
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reply thanked his Majesty for having opened the Diet in person, but 
unanimously censured the Cabinet for their lukewarmness and irresolu- 
tion in safeguarding the rights of the nation. Thereupon the assembly 
was dissolved and new elections ordered to take place on the first of 
March. Between this and then much may be done to clear the 
horizon. 

The work which awaited the Japanese Chamber was both self- 
denying and characteristic of the difficulties with which the nation 
has to struggle. Its principal task was permanently to provide the 
means for carrying out the enlarged naval programme. Ships, 
armaments, men, cost money, and the resources of the Japs are limited, 
far too limited for the 7éZe of a first-class Power and its powerful fleet. 


Theretofore temporary makeshifts had been resorted to; cheese- 


paring in the ministries and retrenchment everywhere, especially in the 
railway department, supplied a sum which covered the shortage for 
the moment. But permanent sources must be discovered and oil 
pressed from the very rocks, so to say. To make matters worse, 
together with the increase of the naval expenses, the ground : tax 
which had been raised by ten million yens* had to be cut down to its 
former rate and a considerable item of the revenue wiped out in 
consequence. Thus was the candle burning at both ends. The 
Government, however, did what was possible without the legislative 
assembly, cutting down the demands of each Minister, dismissing 
officials by the hundred, and putting off the extension of railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, to a more propitious season. The introduction 
of a monopoly for the production of tobacco and saké or rice brandy, 
and the abolition of a number of local law courts, are among the 
remedies which the Cabinet contemplates applying. But to these 
measures there is a very strong opposition in the country. The Press, 
too, ‘disapproves the abolition of law courts and the impoverishing of 
tobacco manufacturers to whom the Minister proposes to give 
insufficient compensation. But before these or any other Bills could 
be brought in and discussed the members of the Diet were sent back 


to their homes, and the country will soon be plunged into the 


excitement of another electoral struggle. 


š A FORETASTE OF WAR. 


Characteristic of the passionate feeling throughout the country was 
the unanimity with which the reply to the speech from the throne 
was passed. This was unexpected. Marquis Ito’s party, which had 
lost some fifty of its members owing to the compromise which its 
leader had made with the Katsura-Yamagata Cabinet, was at one 
time supposed to waver. Ito himself, on his nomination to the 
Presidency of the Privy Council, was compelled to resign the leader- 


* A yen equals 2s. oid, 
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ship, and the successor to whom he gave the part—Marquis Sayoni—is 
not nearly so popular as he himself had been. He and his party were 
believed to favour a Conservative policy and to feel disposed to 
support the Cabinet. But popular feeling runs high just now in Japan, 
and all factions were at one in calling on the Government to prove 
by deeds that they were equal to the task set them. For every class 
in the country is embittered against Russia, whose unjustifiable 
advance in the Far East has already given them the foretaste of war, 
in the shape of heavy financial burdens, stagnation in trade and 
industry and general impoverishment. Thousands of petty Govern- 
ment officials have lost their means of livelihood because Russia's 
presence necessitated a more powerful fleet, and the Cabinet, in order 
to pay for the new ships and men, was obliged to dispense with their 
services. Eight University professors presented a petition to the 
Ministry asking for a declaration of war against Russia. Most of the 
students applauded their action. An Anti-Russian League (Tai Ro 
Doshi Kai) has held numerous meetings in the towns and country, and 
recruits are flocking to its ranks in crowds. Petitions, demands, open 
letters are periodically sent to the Government by this and other 
‘corporations eager to see the tension eased and to enjoy the advantages 
of peace instead of merely bearing its burdens. Tradesmen, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, ‘are in despair, and many of them fancy that 
war could not affect them more mischievously, while it would put an 
end once for all to the unbearable crisis. Trade is at a standstill; 
manufacturing firms are without orders, bankers have no investments, 
and misery looms in the distance. 


A CHOICE BETWEEN SUBMISSION AND RUIN. 


But if the Japs are so hard set in peace time, how would they bear 
the tug of war alone and unaided against a mighty Power like Russia? 
That is the Sphinx question which the Katsura Cabinet will now have 
to solve, to the weal or woe of the whole nation. And the irony of 
the situation lies in the fact that a whole group of other States are 
almost as keenly interested in checking Russia as Japan is; yet 
neither singly nor, jointly will they make common cause with the 
little Empire, which would gladly cry “Halt!” if any encouragement 
were offered. But neither will they submit with a good’grace to 
the inevitable consequences of their preternatural caution. Russia 
could not go to war with them all; in all probability she would hesitate 
to try issues with any of them, were it only because whatever the 
upshot, she would afterwards be unable to resume her aggressive policy 
- for a generation to come. But most politicians live from hand to 
mouth. Statesmanship, like genius, is a rare product, and the twentieth 
century has perhaps not one statesman comparable even to the second- 
rate men of the nineteenth. 
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But the straits in which the Japanese nation finds itself are aggra- 
vated by other conditions than those of financial needs and political 
isolation. The odds against it are enormous—certainly far greater 
than is commonly assumed. Thus if the Cabinet took to swimming 
with the stream and declared war—Russia will certainly not declare 
it—the chances are very great that Japan would find herself opposed 
not by one Power only but by two or three. Nothing is easier than 
for Russia to egg on Corea to make common cause with the white 
Tsar and wreak vengeance on the traditional enemy ; indeed, it is 
already rumoured that a military convention has been signed by the 
two countries to this effect; and if China did not actually follow suit 
by a series of overt acts, she would sit smiling blandly on the fence 
and wait till the struggle was decided in order to congratulate the 
victor. Now it is open to doubt, but at any rate conceivable, that 
Japan might under all the present circumstances hold her own against 
Russia, and even worst her in the struggle for a time. Military experts 
regard this view as tenable. But a war with two or three fronts, and 
possibly a rebellion in Formosa to boot, would plunge her into the 
nirvana of nations, whence she would never again emerge. It “is 
presumably the keen consciousness of this fateful fact which has moved 
the Cabinet to dissolve the Diet and ponder the matter over without 
being distracted by popular clamour or swayed by blind passion. 


BRITISH SUPREMACY IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


A gambler who breaks off playing after he has lost half his money 
may regard the remaining half as winnings, says an Eastern proverb 
In like manner a country which has allowed itself to be ousted out 
of one of the two markets of a region where its influence was once 
predominant may look upon the preservation of the second market as 
a triumph to be proud of. A success of that kind is now the utmost 
we can hope for in Persia, and Lord Curzon, the ablest of latter-day 
Viceroys, has made a visible and impressive effort—one of a long 
series—to effect it. His three weeks’ tour in the Persian Gulf was 
outwardly imposing and, if we may trust seemingly unbiassed reports, 
supremely satisfactory from the political point of view. His meeting 
with the chieftains was cordial, and their protestations of fidelity to 
their British allies enthusiastic and doubtless sincere. On the whole 
it was an excellent method of bringing home to the inhabitants a 
sense of the meaning of British power. But when all has been said 
and done, it is but a beginning, and, one may add, a belated 
beginning., Whether it can be and will be followed up with effective 
measures are questions which only the Imperial Government and 
time can solve. l 

For years we have been continuously losing ground in Persia, 
despite the fact that we possessed serious motives and disposed of 
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ample means not only for maintaining the influence which we oncé 
wielded there, but for increasing it. Russian diplomacy however has 
shown itself more than once a match for ours, not because the Tsar’s 
Government was better equipped for the struggle, but because it ` 
was sufficiently enterprising to risk something in order to gain much, 
We seem to have rooted objections to casting our bread upon the waters 
in the hope of finding it after many days. The first mistake made 
under the reign of the present Shah, .Muzaffer-ed-Din, who, having 
spent his money freely, sought to “raise the wind,” was the refusal 
of English financiers to lend him the needful sums, The money 
indeed was forthcoming, but the security demanded was so peculiar 
that it could not be given by the Shah without losing his prestige at 
home and abroad—the right of sending receivers to several custom 
houses, as if the Government had already become bankrupt! 
Muzaffer was alarmed and withdrew at the eleventh hour, and our 
Government, instead of taking up the thread of negotiations where 
private individuals had left them, held aloof. Russia, who is not 
generally very flush of money, then came forward and offered 
234 millions sterling, secured on the revenue, which Persia gratefully 
accepted. One of the terms laid down by the Muscovite money- 
lender was that before the year 1910 no loan should be negotiated 
except through the Russian bank. 


RussiA’s ENTERPRISE AND ENGLAND'S HESITATION. 


That is but one instance of the ways and means which Russia 
employs to strengthen her hold in Persia and which England per- 
severingly rejects. It illustrates a vain desire on our part for the end 
‘while eschewing the means. The significance of the fact lies in the 
circumstance that it is typical and very damaging to British interests. 
The character of the Oriental in general, and the Persian in particular, 
seems to be imperfectly understood by those whose business happéns 
to be to negotiate delicate matters of policy, or commerce, or finance. 
The consequence is that many ‘essential things are left wholly 
undone, while others are accomplished either in a slipshod fashion or 
at the wrong moment. Take for another instance the important 
question of trade routes which have been the plague of exporters 
and importers ever since the days of Yesdegerd and Shapoor. 
Russia obtained a concession for the roads from Teheran to Resht, 
and England another for a road leading from Teheran to the Karun. 
The respective parties went to work, and by the time the Russians 
had completed their highway, which presented very great difficulties 
owing to the vast difference of levels, the English had done but 
twenty-five per cent. of theirs. The latter did not dispose of funds 
enough at the time, and no one came to their assistance ; the former 
had also experienced money troubles, but the Russian authorities— 
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‘despite the scarcity of money—gave them a helping hand, investing 
£150,000 in the concern. The result was a serviceable road, which 
gives a stimulus to Russian exports to Persia. No wonder that 
British trade should lag behind that of our rivals, who may now truly 
say that their interests in Persia are greater than ours. a 

And in politics we are even less enterprising than in commerce. 
It is difficult to realise the extent of the loss of influence which we 
have suffered during the last quarter of a century owing to the policy 
of laissez faire. Possibly the late Shah Nasir-ed-Din might have 
gauged the extent of our retrogression aright. After his death there 
arose up a new Shah, who, so to speak, knew not Britain nor indeed 
that part of Persia where British interests are preponderant. The 
same inadequate knowledge characterises the entire Court of Teheran, 
which is but superficially acquainted with the South of Persia or 
the Gulf where British gunboats are a familiar sight. All their 
attention 48 concentrated upon the North and upon Persia’s formidable 
neighbour there, whose views must be carefully reckoned with, and 
whose demands have to be instantly honoured. Russia treats Persia 
as her own political hunting preserve and the Shah as her, gate- 
keeper. Already she virtually owns the provinces of Aderbaijan and 
Mazanderan, and the one serviceable brigade at Teheran is com- 
manded by a Russian General, partly officered by Russians, and 
trained to conŝider itself an eternal ally and gallant defender of the 
Tsar. 


Russia’s POSITION UNASSAILABLE WHILE OURS IS PRECARIOUS. 


Under these conditions the Muscovite authorities could well afford 
to ignore Lord Curzon’s tour round the Persian Guif. His meetings 
with the Sultan of Koweit and other chiefs and his exhortations to 
our allies, brilliant and impressive though they were, would not change 
the respective status of the two rivals by one hairs breadth. Persia 
is bound hand and foot by treaties, conventions, contracts and 
unwritten agreements, which transform the Shah into a Russian 
Viceroy. He dares not refuse any request made by the Foreign 
Office in St. Petersburg. In soré need of funds at present -he is 
unable to raise a loan because Russia forbids it. Thus the Court, 
trade, railways, finances, army, roads, the harbours of Resht and 
Astrabad are all either in Russian hands or under Russian control. 
In Persia, as in China and Corea, Muscovy possesses mining conces- 
sions and a very enterprising bank, behind which stands the Govern- 
ment, not merely active but aggressive. The lagoon of Ashur-Ada 
is a Russian naval station. On the highways Russia is empowered 
to create guard-houses for the protection of the route, and the military 
forces distributed on the road between Resht and Teheran, taken 
together with the guard of the Embassy in the capital, constitute quite 
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a considerable contingent which in time of war would be able to 
render valuable services. The nucleus of the troops too is virtually 
Russian, and'the Russian Trans-Caspian Railway runs very near the 
Persian frontier for about 200 miles. 

From this formidable position which Russia has taken up and is 
yearly improving in the north of Iran we can never hope to dislodge 
her. Nor is any such idea entertained by the most imaginative 
politicians, But she on her part does not look upon our status in the 
south or even in the Gulf as equally secure. On the contrary, she 
bitterly resents the dogma of. our predominance there, and treats the 
issue as one of the many questions which will one day have to be 
fought out. Meanwhile her agents are working constantly, secretly 
and not unsuccessfully, to undermine our influence in the southern 
provinces of the kingdom. In the Gulf, too, where only British gun- 
boats were heretofore seen, there are now two Muscovite warships, 
and a recent elaborate demonstration was thoughtfully organised for 
the purpose of impressing the natives with a sense of Russia’s power. 
In Bushir an agency has been opened of a steam navigation company 
which receives a Government subsidy to maintain regular communica- 

_tion with Odessa, and whose vessels enjoy the benefits of the harbour 
buildings erected by Englishmen—the better to oust those Englishmen 
from the country. Many have been driven away already: several 
British firms once flourishing’ have wound up their affairs and with- 
drawn from the realm, others became insolvent and likewise left, and ” 
Persia has been undeservedly placed upon the black books of British 
commerce. In a word, our presence in the Shah’s dominions has been 
tudely challenged, like that of Japan in Corea, and we have been 

‘ordered speedily to’ clear out and make way for “His Majesty the 
“Baby.” It will now be no easy task to keep our foothold, even in 
the south, against the onslaught of open opposition and the pitfalls 
of secret intrigue. Lord Curzon’s tour may perhaps be a sign of a 
real determination of Ministers to hold fast that which we have. 
But after the long years of wavering and weakness which have gone 
before, many more certain signs will be needed before either Russia 
or our own people can be convinced that the Government has adopted 
the statesmanlike views of Lord Curzon and is animated by the 
patriotic resolve to assert our political and commercial rights in the 
Persian Gulf if needs be even beyond the conference-chamber of 

` diplomacy. 
E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


N two deeply-interesting volumes—“The American Revolution: 
if “Part II.” (Longmans, Green and Co.)—Sir George Trevelyan 
continues a work which may be regarded as the natural sequel to his 
“Earlier History of Charles James Fox.” That delightful biography 
closed with the year 1774, and its author, despairing, perhaps, of 
separating the life-story of the man from the fuller history of his 
times, conceived the happy idea of writing a history of the great 
struggle with which Fox’s political career is so closely identified. The 
first instalment, published in 1899, carried the narrative down to the 
battles of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, and the evacuation of Boston 
by General Howe. In the present volumes the story of the Revolution 
is continued to the end of the campaign of 1776, closing with the 
American victories of Trenton and Princeton. In thus devoting two 
volumes to a period of less than two years, it will be seen that Sir 
George has planned his history on a large scale, but his narrative never 
gives us the impression of over-elaboration. Everywhere we find’ 
evidences of the author’s exhaustive reading and research, but the. 
masses of material he has collected are always well under control, and 
are handled with such literary charm, and with so delicate a sense of 
humour and character, that the reader is led on from chapter to 
chapter without a thought of the milestones on the way. Sir George 
Trevelyan’s style is obviously founded on that of his famous uncle ; 
there is the same epigrammatic force and lucidity of expression, the 
same lightness of touch in handling a great variety of details. There 
is also the same Whig bias, as critics with a Tory bias have not 
failed to point out. Personally, I have never been able to under- 
stand why critics are always complaining of bias. They might as 
well complain that a man has eyes and a heart. An unbiassed 
opinion on any subject, historical or otherwise, is a psychological 
impossibility, for it presupposes a virgin mind, untouched by heredity, 
environment, or education; and this is so far recognised that the aim 
of all true education is to give a bias—in the right direction. In 
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judging a historian, what we have to consider is not whether he has 
bias (for that he will certainly have), but whether his bias is founded 
on just principles; and, secondly, how far he has the power of sifting 
and weighing historical evidence, and the intellectual honesty to deal 
fairly with facts that seem at variance with his general conclusions. 
That Sir George possesses these qualities in a high degree will not be 
denied by any competent critic. As to the justness of Whig principles 
in relation to the American Revolution, each reader must judge for 
himself. 

There are some stirring battlepieces in these volumes—the American 
invasion of Canada, and the battles of Long Island, Haerlem, White 
Plains, Trenton, and Princeton all coming within the period But 
the space devoted to descriptions of military operations is relatively 
small, To many readers the most interesting sections of the work 
will be those in which the author examines the social and religious 
conditions existing in America, the character of the opposing forces, 
and the state of public opinion in England. Sir George maintains 
that, from the’ first, the War was unpopular with a large proportion 
of the English people. It has been argued on the other side, with 
apparent sincerity, that the General Elections of 1774 and 1780 
resulted in heavy majorities for the Government, and that therefore 
public opinion must have been strongly in favour of the King’s policy. 
But no one with any knowledge of how Parliamentary elections were 
held at that period, and of the methods by which the House of 
Commons was packed with placemen subsidised by the King, could 
accept the result of these elections as evidence of the feeling of the 
country. We must look elsewhere to find out what people were really 
thinking and saying. Sir George shows clearly that many Englishmen 
regarded the contest not as a foreign war, but as a civil war in which 
English liberty was the stake. This was the opinion of the Oppo- 
sition, of Chatham, Burke, and Fox, and of a large majority of 
thoughtful men throughout the country. Lord Albemarle states that in 
` 1774 the Opposition were possessed by “a deep and well-grounded con- 
“viction that, if despotism were once established in America, arbitrary 
“government would at least be attempted in the mother-country.” 
But individual utterances, however numerous, can never be accepted 
as safe indications of the trend of public opinion. Surer signs are to be 
found in the newspapers of the day, which, with the exception of the 
Morning Post, were almost unanimous in their disapproval of the 
War, and attacked the King’s policy with a vehemence and an impunity 
that, is remarkable when we consider the severity of the Press censor- 
ship in the years immediately preceding the War. But perhaps the 
most significant evidence adduced by Sir George Trevelyan is the 
general respect that was shown to officers who refused to serve against 
the colonists. -Some of these officers were of the highest rank. Such 
were Admiral Keppel, General Sir Jeffrey Amherst, General Conway, 
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the Earl of Effingham, and Lord Frederic Cavendish; and in lower 
grades of the service there were many who followed their example :— 


Some left the service outright, and re-entered private life, with no 
diminution to such popularity, or social predominance, as they had 
hitherto enjoyed. Some remained on half-pay until Great Britain 
was attacked by European enemies, when they promptly and joyfully 
placed their swords once more at the hands of the Government; . . . 
Whatever course they adopted, their fidelity to principle appeared 
reasonable, and even laudable, to their countrymen of the middle 
and lower classes; and, in their intercourse with equals, they 
brought down upon themselves and their families no penalties 
whatsoever. 

In a very interesting chapter on the Colonial Churches, Sir George 
Trevelyan lays stress on a point which is too often overlooked by 
English writers on the American Revolution: that the struggle was 
at least as much for religious, as for political, liberty. Although ninety 
per cent. of the Colonial population were Dissenters, the Church of 
England had managed, by the middle of the eighteenth century, to 
impose an Anglican establishment on every colony outside New 
England, and, in Sir George’s words, “to render existence every- 
“where as uncomfortable as possible to all except professed Episco- 
“palians.” Georgia, the youngest of the colonies, was divided into ` 
eight parishes with stipends for Anglican clergy, although Anglican 
laymen were so few that only two Episcopal congregations could 
be gathered together anywhere in the colony. Anglicanism was 
established in Maryland, and though the Proprietary family was 
Roman Catholic, and the colony had been expressly founded as a 
sanctuary for members of their faith, no sooner had the Anglican 
Church been forced on the province than Roman Catholics were 
excluded from office and forbidden the exercise of their religion. 
In the province of New Jersey, Lord Cornbury, vesting himself with 
supreme ecclesiastical authority, ordained the due performance of the 
Anglican ritual “as by law established,” though at the time the Church 
of England did not possess a single Communion in the colony. This 
difficiency, however, was soon made good. “Under the rule of Lord 
“Cornbury,” we are told, “places of worship, and religious endow- 
“ments—semetimes by chicanery, and sometimes by arbitrary 
“violence—were wrested from Presbyterians or Independents, and 
“handed over to Episcopalians.” Of almost all the colonies similar 
stories of ecclesiastical arrogance and injustice might be told—a State 
Church, numerically feeble, ecclesiastically supreme, forced upon an 
unwilling community, and riding roughshod over the religious liberty 
of the great majority of the population. It cannot.be doubted that 
the universal dislike and dread of Episcopacy, thus engendered, 
. Intensified colonial opposition to the fiscal policy of Parliament. The 
ministers of the great Evangelical Churches, who exercised enormous 
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influence over the people, believed that something was at stake com- 

pared with which the question of material taxation was of trifling 

importance. “There was not a single instance,” said one of them, 

“in which civil liberty was lost, and religious liberty preserved entire ; - 
“so that, if the colonists accepted political subjugation, they would at 

“the same time deliver their conscience into bondage.” Such was the 
. view of Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregational ministers alike, and 

they threw themselves into the cause of the Revolution with a zeal | 
and effect that cannot easily be exaggerated : 


The ministers who abode in their parsonages did much more for 
the Revolution than if they had gone off in a body to the war. A 
new Government was immeasurably strengthened by the circumstance 
that at least one person of good education, and long-established 
authority, who was at the same time a keen and indefatigable 
champion of the popular party, was planted in every town, and in 
most of the larger villages. The clergy made it their business to 
see that staunch patriots, and shrewd men of affairs, were returned 
to Congress; that war taxes were generously voted, and conscientiously 
paid; that the ranks of the local Company were replenished with 
recruits; and that whoever had once enlisted should stay with the 
colours until his time was up. A farming lad who tired of .cam- 
paigning, and was tempted to return home without leave, knew well 
that—even if his sweet-heart forgave him, and his father was secretly 
glad to have him back for the hay-harveést—he should never dare 
to face the minister. From first to last, in each district throughout 
the continent, there was a leader and adviser always at hand to 
encourage those who were more timorous, and less constant, than 
himself... . : 

Much has been written about the American Revolution, but nothing 
more illuminating than these two volumes. 

Messrs. Duckworth and Co. have just issued a new edition of “The 
“Story of the American Revolution,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
United States senator. The work was originally published in this 
country in 1898, in two volumes. In its present form it makes a 
handsome volume, excellently illustrated, and well provided with 
maps. As a “short history” of the American Revolution, written 
from the standpoint of a thoughtful American, it can be warmly 
recommended. The spirit is very different from thate of certain 
“histories ” which, one regrets to think, are still used in many 
American schools. Mr. Lodge realises the true meaning of the 
struggle, which cannot be better expressed than in the words of 
another American writer: “The Revolution was not an uprising 
“against England, or the English people, or the English Constitution. 
“It was a defensive movement, undertaken in behalf of essential 
“English institutions, against the purpose and effort of a monarch to 
“defeat the political progress of the race.” 


* . $ ka * 
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‘Mr. E. G. Tallentyre’s “Life of Voltaire” (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
very successfully fills a gap in our biographical literature. There is, 
of course, Mr. John Morley’s admirable study, which, as an estimate 
of Voltaire’s genius and intellectual achievement, is probably more 
searching and more delicately balanced than anything that has been 
written on the great Frenchman by a fellow-countrymen. But the 
present work is the first complete biography of Voltaire by an 
English writer, and it may at once be said that Mr. Tallentyre has 
made good use of his opportunities. The subject is as difficult as it is 
fascinating. Born in 1694, when the court of Louis XIV. was at the 
height of its power, Voltaire lived to become the intellectual king of 
eighteenth-century France, and the story of his life and writings 
touches on all contemporary history, social, political, and literary. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the ideal biographer of Voltaire must 
possess extraordinary qualifications. Mr. Tallentyre is not that 
impossible person, but it is not too much to say that, keeping within 
the scope and purpose of his work, he has produced a book which 
few living English authors could have written. Concerning himself 
rather with the man and his social environment than with his works or 
his influence on his age (though this, too, is not neglected), Mr. 
Tallentyre gives us a full-length portrait of Voltaire, “in his habit 
“as he lived,” filling in the eighteenth-century background with the 
intimate knowledge of a historical student and the skill of a practised 
novelist, The student of the period will find little that is new in 
these pages, but he cannot fail to admire the deft way in which the 
author has focussed: in one living picture a vast amount of material 
hitherto scattered over many volumes. To the general reader the 
book will make a strong appeal by its picturesque style and the 
vividness of its portraiture, and it should do much to dispel the 
belief, still firmly held by the ordinary Briton, that Voltaire was 
“only a very profane scoffer who made some rather amusing and very 
“doubtful jokes.” 

The author gives us a very interesting chapter on Voltaire’s visit 
to England. The three years he spent in this country, from 1726 
to 1729, must be regarded as the most important period in 
the earlier part of his career, since they exercised a profound 
influence on his intellectual development, and inspired his 
whole future life. It was the England of Swift and Pope, 
of Bolingbroke and Walpole. Voltaire had already made a 
name for himself, and his introductions gave him the entrée of 
the great houses on both sides of English politics. During his stay 
in England he visited almost every celebrated person in the country. 
He went everywhere, and mixed with all classes, studying English 
life and literature in a way no other Frenchman has ever done, before 
or since. For three months he stayed at Lord Peterborough’s, and 
there he met Swift— Rabelais in his senses,” as he called him— 
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“one of the most extraordinary men that England has produced.” 
He was a frequent guest at Lord Bolingbroke’s, either at his town 
- house or in the country. Pope he knew well, and “loathed his 

“philosophy,” which seems strange when we remember that Pope 
got his philosophy from Bolingbroke, for whom Voltaire had the 
warmest admiration. He was present at Newton’s lying-in-state in 
Westminster Abbey. “A catechism reveals God to children,” he said, 
“but Newton revealed Him to sages.” In his old age, we are told, 
“his eye would grow bright and his cheek flush ” when he said that he 
had once lived in a land where “a professor of mathematics, only 
“because he was great in his avocation,” had been buried “like a king 
“who has done good to his subjects.” 

It was this homage paid to genius, wherever found, that made 
Voltaire from the first a passionate admirer of England and English 
-institutions. Perhaps he exaggerated the actual measure of intel- 
lectual and civil liberty obtaining in the England of his day; it was 
only relative after all, but the contrast was so great! He “came 
“straight from the Bastille to the most liberal and enlightened country 
“in the world.” “The English,” he said, “as a free people, choose 
_ “their own road to heaven. You do not see any imbeciles here 
“who put their souls into the keeping of others.” And the govern- 
ment—the sovereign was only powerful to do good, “with his hands 
“tied from doing evil;” the great were “great without insolence and 
“without vassals ;” and “the people share in the government without 
“disorder.” Henceforth Voltaire had an ever-increasing purpose in 
his life. “To free Frenchmen by bringing to them the light and 
"knowledge of England—to destroy, so far as in him lay, everywhere 

“and for all men, darkness, PRN and superstition—that was 
“the Voltairian mission.” 

I cannot follow the author bart the story of Voltaire’s life. It 
is an absorbing narrative, full of colour and atmosphere—qualities so 
essential to biography, and yet so rarely present, that when the 
reviewer finds them he has to guard against exaggerated praise. Mr. 
Tallentyre is a sympathetic biographer, but he balances with singular 
impartiality. the vices and virtues of Voltaire’s character. There are 
passages in Voltaire’s writings, and episodes in his life, that could 
not be condoned by the most lenient judge; the infamous “Pucelle,” 
and the unspeakable intrigue which ended in the death of Madame 
du Ch&telet, are beyond pardon. If any excuse can be made, it is 
only the general plea that the age was vile, and that Voltaire was in 
it and of it. But, on the other side of the scale, there were virtues 
in Voltaire which lift him out of his age. Compassion was in his 
` nature; he never wearied of doing good to others, of helping the 
poor and forlorn, of fighting for the victims of injustice and oppression. 
In his later years at Ferney, a whole district owed its prosperity to 
his benefactions, while the names of Calas and La Barre are alone 
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sufficient to rebut the charge of heartlessness which has been so 
often brought against him by those who have not studied his life and 
character. Naturally, his blasphemous attacks on Christianity made 
him anathema not only to the Church, but to Christians generally. His 
error was in confounding a universally corrupt Church with the Religion 
it falsely professed ; and: so far as he scoffed at sacred convictions the 
gibes turned against himself. In the words of Mr. Morley, “there 
“is no case of Voltaire mocking at any set of men who lived good 
“lives . . . the Christianity he assailed was not that of the Sermon 
“on the Mount.” That he was no Atheist is certain. His religion 
may be summed up in his own words: “To worship God; to leave 
“each man the liberty to serve Him in his own fashion; to love one’s 
“neighbours; enlighten them if we can, pity them when they are 
“in error; to attach no importance to trivial questions which would 
“never have given trouble if no seriousness had been imputed to 
“them.” But, after all, as his biographer reminds us, his claim to 
remembrance lies not so much in what he thought or wrote, as in 
what his writings did. Mr. Tallentyre’s estimate of their influence 
outside France is, I think, a little exaggerated, but it is sub- 
stantially true. 

r. * * * * 

In her biography, of “Li Hung-Chang,” recently published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., Mrs. Archibald Little gives us what is . 
practically a history of China during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. For fifty years, from the outbreak of the Taiping rebellion 
in 1851 to the European occupation of Peking in 1901, Li Hung- 
Chang was in the thick of affairs, and for more than a generation he 
stands out as the most prominent personality in the Far East. This 
book cannot be regarded as a personal study of the man, for Mrs. Little 
tells us that she had only one interview with Li; but as an account of 
his public career, and of the long course of events in which he played. 
a leading part, it could not well be bettered. Mrs. Little writes with 
an intimate knowledge of Chinese life and character which enables 
her, on occasion, to take the Chinese view of things, and to make 
clear a situation which might otherwise be dark to the European 
mind. 

No part of the book is more interesting than the opening chapters, 
which give a full account of the origin and progress of the Taiping 
rebellion. While paying a tribute to Gordon’s chivalrous qualities 
as man and soldier, Mrs. Little thinks that, in siding with the 
Imperialists and aiding Li to crush the movement, he unwittingly did 
a great injury to the Chinese nation. “Had it not been for Li and 
“Gordon, the Taiping rebellion would probably have overthrown 
“the Manchu dynasty, and a new China might have arisen out of the 
“ashes. As it is, a corrupt, cankered Court has been preserved at 
“the expense of the nation, and the whole effort of the European 
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“Powers has been directed towards exalting the central Government, 
“contrary to the genius of the Chinese people, in accordance with 
“which each Viceroy would improve and develop his own province.” 

Other chapters of special interest are those dealing with the 
extraordinary intrigues and achievements ‘of the Dowager Empress 
Tze Hsi, surely one of the most remarkable women in all history ; 
with the Japanese War; with Li’s triumphal progress in 1896; and 
with the Boxer outbreak. Mrs. Little sums up Li’s character with 
strict impartiality. He was a striking product of his age and country ; 
_ to say that he was corrupt is merely to say that he was a Chinese 
official. But in mental calibre he was head and shoulders above the 
masses of his countrymen. He seems to have been the one man in 
China who had any perception of international policy or appreciation 
of his country’s true position in the world. Had he died twenty years 
earlier, his reputation would have been far higher to-day; but it was 
his lot to live on to a time when the nations of Europe were seeking 
to make of his country another India, and he was not equal to the 
situation. That he sold his country, for gold we cannot doubt. He 
was entrusted for years with large sums to put his country in a position 
to defend herself, and the money was not spent to that end. He » 
seems to have systematically selected as his subordinates in office the 
most hopelessly corrupt men he could find, and when the Japanese 
attacked China “the horrible corruption of the state of things became 
“manifest to the whole world, China falling to pieces from Her own 
“corruption.” 

kd * kd kd 

' Dr. Robinson Scuttar’s “Short History of Ancient Peoples” 
(Hodder and Stoughton) supplies a want which many readers must 
have felt of recent years. Time was—and that within the memory 
of men still living—when such a work would have begun with the 
history of classical Greece ; but to-day our conceptions of the history 
of civilisation are very different. Within the last half century the 
- science of archeology has made enormous strides, and, as Professor 
Sayce reminds us in an Introduction to the present volume, “the 
“history of civilised man has had to be rewritten.” We can no longer 
make Greek history and the Biblical records our starting point. 
Modern discovery and research have disclosed to our eyes great civil- 
isations dating back long ages before the classical Greek period; and 
we now know that Greece was but the heir of Egypt and Babylonia 
and Crete, and its culture derivative. Hitherto there has been no 
single volume which gave a bird’s-eye view of these new discoveries, 
placed “in their proper relation to ancient history as a whole. This 
has been Dr. Souttar’s aim in the present work, and, considering the 
, difficulties in the way and the immense amount of material he has 
had to deal with, he has been remarkably successful. The chapters 
on Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria are particularly good, and will be 
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a: revelation to readers who have not kept abreast of archeological 
research. Less satisfactory, from an historical standpoint, is the 
section dealing with the Hebrews; for the author almost entirely 
ignores the “Higher Criticism,” even of scholars whose conclusions 
have long ceased to be thought “extreme.” This, surely, is a defect 
in a book which is intended to epitomise the results of the latest 
research. One is disappointed, too, to find no account in the Greek 
section of the startling discoveries made by Dr. Evans in Crete, 
although Professor Sayce specially refers to them in his Introduction. 
But, criticism, apart, Dr. Souttar has compiled a very valuable work, 
which will be of great use to students as well as of interest to the 
general reader. 
* * * * 

These notes are not the place for political controversy, Fiscal or 
‘otherwise, and I have purposely refrained from any mention of the 
“tariff literature” which has been flooding the country during the last 
few months. But I may single out two volumes of essays—“ Labour 
“and Protection,” edited by Mr. H. W. Massingham (Fisher Unwin), 
and “British Industries under Free Trade,” ‘edited by Mr. Harold 
Cox (same publisher)—which, taken together, present the whole 
case for Free Trade, and, as it seems to me, furnish a reply to every 
argument that has been advanced in favour of Protection. “Labour 
“and Protection” is a series of studies by economic experts and 
acknowledged leaders of the workmen, who approach the subject from 
the point of view of labour. Mr. John Burns deals with the “ Political 
“Dangers of Protection,” showing how a Protectionist policy opens the 
way to the corruption of political life by commercial interests; Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, writing on “Protection as a Working-Class Policy,” 
demonstrates the fallacy of the contention that higher prices for 
commodities lead to higher wages for labour; Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
describes the condition of the industrial world as he knew it in “the 
“days of Protection”; Mr. Thomas Lough and Mrs. Rosalind Nash 
show the results of food duties in the workman’s household; Mr. 
Seehohm Rowntree discusses the probable effects of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy on the very poor; Mr. G. N. Barnes, Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, examines the proposed policy in relation 
to our cotton, mining, and iron industries; while Mr. W. Harbutt 
Dawson givesthe results of his investigations into the condition of the 
German industrial classes under Protection. 

In “British Industries under Free Trade” we get the capitalist’s 
point of view in a series of essays written by leading representatives 
of the particular industries of which they treat. The field is very 
wide, and special care has been taken to include those industries which 
have been cited by Protectionists as “awful examples” of the policy 
of free imports. Among the subjects treated are “The Cotton 
“Industry,” by Elijah Helm; “The Woollen Industry,” by ‘Sir Swire 
Smith; “The Linen Industry,” by Sir R. Lloyd Patterson; “The 
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“Silk Trade,” by Matthew Blait; “Shipping Liners,” by Maurice 
Llewellyn Davies (of Messrs. Alfred Holt and Co); “The -Cutlery 
“Trade of Sheffield,” by Frederick Callis; “The Paper Trade,” by 
Albert Spicer; “The Alkali Industry,” by Alfred Mond (of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond and Co.); and “The Coal Trade,” by D. A. Thomas, 
M.P. Iwonder whether these gentlemen will be invited to ‘give 
evidence before Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform Commission, and 
if so, whether their evidence will be published, or regarded by the 
Commission as “information of a confidential character.” 


* * . * * 


The second edition of Mr. Stroud’s “Judicial Dictionary ” (Sweet and 
Maxwell, and Stevens and Sons)—a work much appreciated by lawyers 
—runs into’ three volumes instead of one. That is the habit of law 
books: and this is a law book. It is not a law lexicon, which is 
usually à brief statement of law under alphabetical headings of chief 
words ; it is a dictionary proper, that is, a list of words with their 
meanings. But it differs widely from an ordinary dictionary in that 
` the latter is an attempt to collect and classify the loose and imaginative 
uses‘ of words in ordinary parlance or in literature, whereas this is a 
statement of meanings of words which in the course of debate as to 
the true meaning of words, debate arising not theoretically but from 
the actual clash of competing interests, and conducted with pro- 
fessional strictness, have been officially fixed by judges. The instance, 
therefore, which in the ordinary language dictionary if supported 
‘by a reference -to` passages in writers of repute, is here supported by 
citing a law case, in which the judge has interpreted the word, using 
a common’ sense strictness. 

It is the common opinion that words if fairly used-are easy enough 
to understand, and it requires legal training or something analogous 
to it, to stop and consider how much ambiguity lurks under a 
smooth and apparently simple sentence. Common sense, applied 
under responsibility to such cases, develops what lawyers call “rules 
“of construction,” which are a reduction into precise formule of the 
considerations which go to decide in what sense expressions in an 
important document are to be read. This is a large book to recom- 
mend to students: but it seems to us that young critics, might do 
much worse in their journalistic days than train their thought to 
precision by some study of the endless questions which arise from the 
use of terms which at the first blush may seem obvious. A vast 
amount of what a writer has to say is not put down at all, but left to 
flash into the mind of the reader by means of his various associations 
with the words used. That way lies fallacy: and though good 
writing is and must be full of hints and’ symbols, it is well to pull 
up continually and ask oneself: “What does that word mean 
“exactly?” o LO eS 
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assembly of practical teachers, and yet there are many things 
which I want to say, things which I believe to be true and which I hope 
may be useful, but no one in this audience can be more fully alive 
to the possibility that in some of my utterances I may be mistaken ; 
and whereas preachers sometimes conclude their discourses by the 
prayer that what they have said of truth and wisdom, and that only, 
may sink into the minds of their hearers and bear fruit, so I, too, 
though I do nof presume to express it in theological language, do 
most earnestly hope that whatever I say in error and misconception 
and mistake may be speedily obliterated and leave no trace behind. 
Truth and wisdom, whenever clearly uttered in this country at the 
present date, awaken so much sympathetic response that they can 
almost be trusted to take care of themselves, i. to be taken care of 
by those to whose ears they come, unless they are killed by the active 
hostility of self-interest, or blighted by the frosty atmosphere of 
thoughtless tradition; but error is a deadly weed which may flourish 
only*too luxuriantly, and its dissemination is a curse to mankind. 

With this responsibility clearly in mind I nevertheless wish to uphold 
one main thesis, and to support it by a number of minor ones which’ 
I will duly set forth so far as may seem timely and appropriate. 

My main thesis is that Reform is necessary in the schools of 
England, and not least in the great public schools. 

T'would-even go so far as to say that there is no other ripe and 
feasible reform of greater magnitude and urgency; because it is in 
the schools of England that our officials, our administrators, our rulers, 
our future teachers, our pastors and masters, are yearly being trained ; 
and any radical defect in their training operates through the whole body 
politic as a defective blood-supply operates in the individual. The 


l T is indeed a responsible task for me to address ex cathedré an 


* The Presidential Address to the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland 
delivered in London on the 12th January, 1904. Though nominally and rightly 
addressed to teachers, the subjects dealt with are of interest to parents, whose 
indifference indeed is one of the difficulties felt by reformers. 
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heart may be right—the heart, thank goodness, is right—the muscles 
and the lungs are in excellent trim, but the brain is defective ; and the 
cause appears to be that the organs which assimilate nourishment and 
elaborate it into pabulum fit for the brain—say the stomach and the 


` liver—are sluggish and inactive, and as a result the brain has become 


` 


idle and callous and inattentive. Yet after all I am not sure but that 
the stomach and liver are fairly right too, if they were given-proper 
food, but either they are out of order or else they are supplied with 
material of too hard and indigestible a character; so the result is the 
same, the supply of nutriment to the brain is insufficient, and that 
organ is accordingly dwarfed and poverty-stricken. It is as if one 
should live on over-preserved food, on antique food which had been 
kept for a long time by treatment with boracic acid or some other 
apparently harmless preservative. The preservative properties are 


' only too powerful: they have arrested natural decomposition and 


putrefaction indeed, but they arrest also the action of the digestive 
juices themselves, and so, although it was originally good food in itself, 
it is now unfit for every-day consumption; it is incapable of assimi- 
lation except by a few specially organised individuals. 

The reform I speak of is of course intellectual reform; the fault 
I have to find with the schools is that the majority of the boys turned 
out of them are ignorant; they neither possess knowledge, nor do they 
know how to acquire it, nor do they as a rule feel*any interest in it, 


-nor do they respect it. They are not ashamed of their ignorance, 


they are usually not even aware of it; they have been put through 
the traditional course of disciplinary study, they can hold their own in 
society, and are educated enough for a conventional Englishman. 

I venture to say that the attention of English schools is too exclu- 
sively devoted to the development of a certain uniform type of 
character, by means of discipline; the product at which they aim is a 
healthy, vigorous body, with the traditional culture which is expected 
of a gentleman. Now undoubtedly any institution which achieves 
this result is worthy of praise; and certainly our schools expect and 


`- receive praise and admiration to the full. 


Let it be granted them: if intellectual reform were necessarily 
hostile to our schools’ great and good qualities it would be too dearly 
purchased ; but I am convinced that it is not so. As training places 
they could be improved. I do not indeed credit them with the whole 
merit of their products at present; part of the power and success of 
our youth, when cast upon their own resources and converted into 
leaders of men, is due to their race and stock: it must not all be © 
credited to any educational institution. Given a good, sound, healthy 
Briton, and you have a great instrument for the world’s work. Put on 
him an appropriate polish, and you have a gentleman able to hold his 
own with medizeval or ancient heroes. But give him real education as 
well, teach him what can easily be now taught him about the world 
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and the forces of nature, cultivate his mind so that he can think and 
can ascertain truth for himself—and he would be equipped far better 
than a mediaeval knight could possibly be, he would have his powers 
enhanced many fold, and would be able to hold up his head and take 
a lead in the modern world, 

Do I mean, then, that instruction in the facts of science should be 
superposed upon what is already taught? That is not a statement of 
what I mean. I mean that the whole process of instruction should be 
overhauled, that methods should be studied and organised and made 
efficient, and that then the work should be conducted by trained and 
enfranchised teachers under improved conditions. 

The broad feature of methods of instruction at the present day is 
that they are disciplinary rather than educational. The act of learning 
1s considered the important thing, not the thing learnt. Speaking 
quite generally, and with exceptions excepted, it is safe to say that 
as a rule no attempt is made first to awaken curiosity and hunger 
for knowledge and then to supply it, no attempt is made to get 
children to seek knowledge for themselves and show them how to do 
it, especially how to glean facts from nature at first hand, how to get 
into contact with real and vitalising sources of supply in the true 
spirit of scientific enquiry: that spirit which hereafter may lead some 
of them, as it has led so many self-taught men, to the discovery of 
truths new to the world) On the contrary, a certain amount of 
orthodox but dull material is laid before them, and they are constrained 
to spend a certain number of hours over it. At the end of that time 
if they have not finished the appointed task they are to abandon it, 
and next day take their places for the next instalment of disciplin 
study. z 
It is contended that mental discipline is an admirable thing;— 
undoubtedly it is! It is contended that any study and any method 
of study which give mental discipline are as good as any other for 
purpdses of education. That is where I disagree. I contend, and of 
course I am. well aware that many contend with me, that every study 
can be made to give mental discipline, but that the training of the 
mind is even more efficient when the thing plodded over is really 
fearnt. Further, that there is a mass of interesting and suitable 
` material waiting to be known, and that the result of mental training 
should be not only an alert mind but quickened interests and a certain 
amount of available knowledge too. 

Hence my first subordinate thesis is:—Whatever subjects ape 
studied should be pursued up to a useful point. 

An objection may properly be raised to the employment of the 
term “useful” without definition, for it is a term which is frequently 
subjected to the most ridiculous abuse. It might sound better if I said 
that any subjects learnt should be learnt thoroughly ; but that is quite 
foreign to my meaning. In the first place, thoroughness in more than 
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one, or perhaps two, subjects, is impossible ; -and secondly, an attempt 
at it is from some points of view undesirable, as all futile attempts are. 

Take physics, for instance; an acquaintance with the elementary 
facts of nature is certainly useful, in that it enables a person to under- 
stand the great applications of science, and to follow intelligently the 
discussions and discoveries‘of his day; and every man with a pretence 
to cultivation should possess it—else the “pretence ” is rightly named. ' 
But who would advocate a thorough knowledge of physics on the part 
of the average man? To attempt it would be to attempt the 
impossible, and the result would be not merely failure, it would lead 
to the laying of a wholly disproportionate and perfectly useless 
foundation. 

A cottage is a useful commodity to a peasant; but if, instead of 
being allowed to build a useful cottage and furnish it and live in it, 
he were urged or made to begin the foundation for a palace or a 
cathedral, he would spend his days in digging, or in gathering stones 
on the hill side, and with all his labour would achieve nothing useful 
„either to himself or others—unless he were the exceptional person 
competent to erect such a building ;—he would soon tire of the toil, 
retire to a mud hut, and never think of architecture without a shudder 
for the rest of his life. 

So it is with many school studies considered as a training for the 
non-exceptional man. Classics is begun as if all boys were going to 
be scholars, and by dint of much discipline and excessive expenditure 
of time some of them really make some surprising strides in that 
direction by the time they reach the sixth form. So far, and if there 
were no other branches of knowledge, it might appear well; but the 
grievous evil is that in every other direction they are stunted, to make 
room for this lopsided development. 

What, then, do I mean by pursuing a study up to a useful point? 
It is a phrase which must be allowed to have many different meanings, 
and everyone may fix on a different one; but one of those meanings 
is most easily illustrated by a reference to modern languages. 

Of all school subjects which could surely and most obviously and 
perhaps most quickly be brought to a useful stage, modern languages 
stand easily first. Language can undoubtedly be learnt young, and it 
can be immediately and obviously applied to practical ends. More- 
over it is one of those things which unless pursued a cértain well- 
defined distance is of little use, whereas a comparatively small exten- 
sion of that knowledge, though it does not result in scholarship, is. 
sufficient to carry one over the “useful” boundary and is able to give 
considerable pleasure and satisfaction to one’s self and to others; it 
opens up a new literature, it widens the range of ideas, enables one to. 
sympathise with and understand foreign nations, and as an appendage. 
to other acquirements it greatly contributes toa successful career. 

It is perfectly possible to teach languages up to this point in: 
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schools; for so they actually are taught in Sweden and Norway and 
Switzerland and other comparatively small countries—not to mention, 
Germany and Russia—and as a result the natives of those countries 
can get on in the rest of Europe, and can make themselves and their 
work intelligible wherever in moderation they may go. 

So it was that Nansen, for instance, was able to lecture freely to 
large audiences in England, in France, and in Germany. He told me 
that he had “learnt the languages at school.” Contrast this with the 
hopeless incompetence of. our English youth. With us, modern 
languages are not practised for the sake of actually learning them, 
they are either largely neglected and despised, or they are regarded 
as another disciplinary grammatical study, and are taught as are the 
dead languages. They thus merely add to the burden of linguistic 
study, they help to fill the already crowded time-table, they give no 
pleasure, no assistance, no culture, and no practical result when the 
boy leaves:school. A few years of really good teaching could change 
all this. 

Language is a thing to be spoken, and if you cannot speak it what is 
the good of having spent years upon it? If the result is to be dumb- 
ness, the time had better be spent on something else. 

Dead language is a thing to be read, and the object of learning it is 
to open the door to a mass of ancient literature. It is an ambitious 
ideal for the average man, who is barely acquainted with his own 
literature, though it is highly appropriate to the exceptional scholar, 
and as a means of culture is probably even now unsurpassed. 

But literature, to be useful, should be read and should be enjoyed ; 
it is like music and poetry and art. A dead and dreary grind through 
it, with no æsthetic sense aroused—nothing but the treadmill of a 
language, disliked all the time and ultimately dropped entirely, with 
the literature as sealed a’ book as ever—what is the good of that? 
There are too many worthy studies to justify so ambitious an effort 
for thé average man who is to do the work of the world. A man who 
knows nothing solidly has his soul uncultivated, and is in a parlous 
state. | $ 

The ancient languages and literature and philosophy, to those | 
who love and know them, are doubtless worthy of their affection, and 
can well repay the time expended. So can the facile use of a musical 
instrument. ° But to make these studies compulsory, to compel every 
child to drone away hours and weeks and years over an instrument of 
beauty and delight which to him or her will never be anything but a 
means of displaying a dreary monotony of incompetence, is little better 
than a folly and a sin. 

Professor Perry has pointed out that for the great majority of 
boys a conventional amount of classics is acquired as a kind of code or 
password; ʻa means of marking the distinction between them and 
other boys whose parents were not well-to-do; a sort of ritual, for the 
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purpose of extra dignity or “side”: as the boys in Mark Twain’s 
inimitable stories of “Huckleberry Finn ” and “Tom Sawyer” prepared 
themselves for being pirates and bandits and heroes. They arranged 
passwords and ritual as part of a sham professional halo, for the 
glamour of the thing, not for any underlying reality. There is no 
real sense in requiring every citizen to have a distant nodding acquaint- 
ance with ancient language and literature. The attempt consumes 
the energy of the youth of the country and destroys its intellectual 
interest. It is an evil tradition and it is time it was ended. It will 
not be ended without a struggle: already the struggle has begun, 
and I am glad to see that an association which has been spoken of 
as existing for watchful jealousy and protection of threatened interests 
and stock-in-trade is already formed. I say I am glad to see it for 
two reasons, partly because the end of a bad business is always 
heralded by the formation of some such protective association, but 
chiefly because, knowing some of the men who are on it, I feel con- . 
vinced that they have far more hopeful intentions, that they will 
seek to elaborate some much better educational methods than are in 
use at present, and that many have joined it with this end in view. 
I hope especially that they will direct attention to the literature, the 
archeology, the general atmosphere and living interest of classical 
times, and their bearing on the higher England of to-day ; making the 
subject once more human and alive, as it was in the renascence of 
classical studies, of which we are now suffering the mere lifeless 
continuation; that they will put the grammatical and philological 
drill into its proper place, retaining the subject of scientific philology 
and grammatical niceties for those who are likely to be scholars and 
specialists, but rescuing the ‘greater and more human portión of those 
fine old studies from their present decadence, and making it possible 
for everybody once more to take an intelligent interest in them without 
spending the young life in a futile, laborious, and unremunerative, 
because fruitless, disciplinary drill in books only nominally representing 
them. 

I hope it is clear that what I am speaking of is the compulsory 
aspect of minute linguistic and pedantic details employed mechanically 
for the conventional discipline of ordinary youth. Never a word do I 
say against real scholarship. 

Moreover I realise that the classical languages, considered not as 
the gate of literature but as a drill in translation and accurate 
grammatical construction, and as giving practice in finding words in 
one’s own language to express a felt and half-recognised idea, is itself 
a very valuable training. Worrying out the meaning of an author by 
help of a dictionary, and without any sort of crib, was the only kind 
of original research which in the grammar schools of my youth entered 
into the mind of man ; and like every other kind of original work it was 
undoubtedly highly educative. It is hard and dry work, and I feel that 
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it might lead to more than it does in the majority of cases—that is to 
say, I hope that it may be made to lead to real knowledge of some kind. 
Is it hopeless to expect that the same sort of training could be obtained 
from a modern language, so that something obviously useful should be 
acquired as a result of the drill? 

But if this is impossible, then I admit that as an engine of linguistic 
education the fully inflected languages are superb. I trust that they will 
never be wholly dropped from the curriculum; but I also hold that 
the amount of them that should be compulsory all round is very small, 
and I do think that an effort should be made to give in some other 
way the same intellectual drill and command of language which is 
fostered by them. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of all the time expended on it, all that 
an ordinary boy of sixteen carries away from a grammar- school is a 
smattering. I should like to call it by some more complimentary name, 
because I do not wish to contemn it in any way. I think that there 
ought to be a smattering, or let us say a leaven, of a large number of 
things, and that the majority of minds are not capable of very much 
more than that, though certainly an effort should be made towards 
thoroughness in some one subject. 

But for quite ordinary and semi-educated people a smattering of 
many things is possible and is useful; and if interest is maintained, 
they need not be wholly dropped in after life, but some one or more of 
them germinate, as leaven does, and may be pursued as a hobby. Hence 
there are few things that I would drop utterly and entirely out of the 
curriculum. As at present advised, I would suggest that, in spite of 
obvious objections and easily imagined ridicule, ordinary semi- 
educated persons, who will always be, the majority, ought to acquire 
a smattering of a number of things. For instance, to take an extreme 
case, the Greek alphabet should be familiar to everybody. I see no 
reason why an idea of the Hebrew or any other alphabet should not 
be*inculcated. These things are amusing and take no appreciable 
time. They are a relaxation rather than a serious study; and when 
I say the alphabet I do not necessarily mean literally only that. The 
early outlines of nearly everything, astronomy, geology, all sorts of 
things, can quite easily be acquired. . 

It is true that this is not education, it is a subordinate matter, it does 
not educt faculty, which is the vital thing ; that can only be educed by 
serious study of some subject in such a way that it is really learnt ; it is 
essential that the one chosen shall be one in which actual progress can 
and ought to be made; so before a subject is undertaken beyond the 
most rudimentary stage, the question should be considered—is it likely 

‘that the circumstances and ability of the pupil are such as to make it 
reasonable to expect that he will pursue this particular subject to a 
useful—z.e., a competent and practical end? He cannot possibly learn 
everything, so selection must be made. i 
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Suppose a child wants to learn the violin; we naturally put the 

question to ourselves—is it likely to be worth the expenditure of time 
and labour? We give a few lessons, perhaps, and then ask the 
question again. The rudimentary smattering thus acquired is not 
wasted in any case; some acquaintance with the construction and 
fingering and manner of playing any orchestral instrument is 
pleasant and serviceable hereafter, and is not to be despised; and 
perhaps the progress is such as to encourage a further trial, or perhaps 
we decide that it is better to drop it before the nauseating stage is 
reached and take to something else. 
- Very well then, let the same criterion be applied, with common sense 
and moderation, to other things: not to the three R’s nor any of the 
fundamental things that everybody must know, not to the main English 
subjects, but to almost everything else. But let the beginnings of 
instruction be properly conducted, for the incompetence of a teacher 
can make any subject apparently repulsive—even mathematics. 

In teaching facts to the young the great thing to aim at is not 
discipline, but interest. Learning should be a joy, children should 
be assisted forward by attraction in front rather than coerced by impact 
from behind. The greatest care should be taken never to kill that 
thirst for knowledge which is natural to a child. It is a wicked thing 
if a preparatory or any other school converts an intelligent and 
enquiring child into a dull and satiated profession4l schoolboy or 
schoolgirl. ~ 

The feeling of mastery and growing power is what more than 
anything conduces to interest and stimulus, not merely the presentation 
of interesting facts; it is the consciousness that effort is remunerative, 
and that they are really getting on, that encourages to further effort; 
whereas to feel no result of all their labours, but to be made and kept 
aware of stupidity and failure, is discouraging and kills all spirit. 
Labour at the treadmill or the crank was of this character—nothing 
came of it—and as a result it was penally, perhaps sinfully, wearisome ; 
but similar labour on a,bicycle is felt only as a joy, and the amount of 
it that can be undergone, except against too strong an adverse wind, 
is astonishing. ` : 

The teaching should be stimulating, so as to make learners 
eager for more knowledge. Food given to people who are hungry is 
the food which can be assimilated. Compulsory feeding, after the 
manner of the Strasburg geese, only produces disease. Another of my 
theses or educational counsels is:—First arouse interest, then supply 
enformatzon, or put children in the way of acquiring it for themselves, 
then test and consolidate and systematise it. 

How can stimulating teaching be managed, with large classes and ` 
under school exigencies? It may be difficult, but it is so important that 
any condition which militates against it is a condition to be amended. 
The influences of a stimulating and really competent teacher in any 
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subject may be life-long. Teachers themselves should be keen and 
eager seekers after knowledge; they should be willing to admit 
ignorance on certain points, and: co-operate with the class in removing 
it. An over-worked and merely professional pedagogue cannot 
‘possibly be a stimulating teacher. We should ask a good deal more 
of our teachers, and honour them a good deal more when they satisfy 
our demands. Children can be brought on to take an enthusiastic 
interest in quite advanced! things if they are under good teachers from 
the first, if their early enthusiasm is never blighted, and if their 
progress is steady without so many interruptions and: retrogressions. 
Now it often happens that when they leave home teaching and enter 
school, the first movement is retrograde ; and in some subjects in which 
they may have had special early advantages, such as modern languages, 
it has been known to continue retrograde to the end. 

Hear the following reminiscence from Lord Kelvin of the time when 
he was a boy of eleven and twelve years of age—a boy of exceptional 
ability undoubtedly ; but many young boys are full of interest in suit- 
able subjects. It is from a speech delivered last year at the unveiling 
of a memorial to Professor John Pringle Nichol, of Glasgow,* and 
reported in “Nature,” for 29th October, 1903. 


Lorp KELVIN’S REMINISCENCES. 


The work*on which I am engaged at this day is work to which I 
was initiated in the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, when I was a child. 
The summer of 1840 is for me a memorable summer, a year of 
brightness‘in my memory. I had been for one session a student in 
the natural philosophy class of the University conducted by Dr. 
Nichol. . . . In his lectures the creative imagination of the poet 

~impressed youthful minds in a way “that no amount of learning, no - 
amount of mathematical skill alone, no amount of knowledge in 
science, could possibly have produced. For, many years afterwards, 
„one of the most important affairs I have ever had to do with began 
with what I learned in the natural philosophy class in that session. ` 

. . I have to thank what I heard in that class for all I did in 
connection with submarine cables. The knowledge of Fourier was 
my start in the theory of signalling through submarine cables, which 
occupied a large part of my after life. The inspiring character of Dr. 
Nichol’s personality and his bright enthusiasm live still in my 

- mental picture of those old days. . . . I remember in the 
Macfarlane observatory beautiful experiments on light shown us in 
the most delightful way by Dr. Nichol, Grimaldi’s fringes by sunlight, 
and prisms showing us splendid solar spectra, and telescopes, and 
brilliant colours on a white, screen produced by the passage of 
polarised light through crystals. He gave us firmly the wave theory 
of light, and introduced us to Fresnel’s work. As he appreciated 

* Professor of Astronomy in the first half of last century, author of “ Architecture 


of the Heavens” and other books, father of Professor John Nichol, ex-Professor of 
English Literature at Glasgow. j 
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Fourier, so he appreciated Fresnel, two of the greatest geniuses in 
science, and fired the young imagination with the beautiful discoveries 
of those men. In that old observatory in the high green, and in the 
natural philosophy class-room of the old Glasgow college, was given to me 
the beginning of the fundamental knowledge that I am most thoroughly 

“ occupied with to this very day, and I am forcibly obliged to 
remember where and when my mind was first drawn to that work 
which is a pleasure to me, and a business to me just now, and will, I 
hope, be so for as long as I have time to work. : 


In order, however, that a child may make proper progress he 
must be under an individual teacher in each particular subject for more 
than a few terms, or a single term, as too often happens now. Whether 
it be called the “form system,” or whatever it be called, the system 
which passes a child on from one master to another as he progresses up 
the school, each master taking him in a number of subjects up to a 
certain point and then losing him and passing him on to another who 
teaches the same subjects in a different way, however it may conduce to 
discipline and personal knowledge and convenience of supervision, 
must necessarily cause a succession of intellectual interruptions and 
retrogressions. 

Without being a practical schoolmaster, I venture to record my 
slowly-formed but strengthening conviction that that aspect of the 
form system which forbids any specifically comp®tent teacher, say, 
for instance, a competent mathematical master—assuming, what is not 
always the case, that he has the real teaching spirit—to organise the 
teaching of his special subject throughout the school, which sets the 
classical master to do the early geometry, which sets any master to 
teach in its early stages a subject into which he has no insight or with 
which he has no wide acquaintance, and which sometimes he abhors 
and contemns because of similar bad teaching in his own youth—I say ` 
that such a system has serious defects. I hope that it has already gone 
out of favour at most places and been supplanted by something better. 
I believe that a combination system of compromise works fairly‘ well 
in some schools, whereby the form system is adopted for discipline 
and the specific system for actual teaching work: though it is more 
troublesome to organise. 

It is not the higher stages of a subject that are likely to be so badly 
taught. Senior classes are always easier to take than junior ones; it is 
the early parts of a subject that are liable to be taught badly, by people 
who do not know and who consequently dislike the subject, or by people 
who have no natural gift for elementary teaching: since the best 
teachers are apt to be moved up towards the top of a school. The 
natural result is that, so far from receiving any intellectual stimulus, 
the innate inquisitiveness of childhood is slain, each subject has ts 
fresh bloom roughly brushed off, never more to return, and the children, 
from no fault of their own, acquire the conviction that’everything at 
school is dull and monotonous and stupid and repellent. 
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Whereas the truth is that not a subject on the face of the earth has 
this character if it be properly presented. What is the most crabbed 
and unchildish subject imaginable? Is it the deciphering of ancient 
manuscripts and hieroglyphics and inscriptions? or is it palaeontology, 
the study of buried fossils and the reading of the record of the rocks? 
Let us suppose that it is one or other of these, or something else. 
Can we not imagine an inspired teacher awakening the keenest 
enthusiasm for the early stages of such a subject? Of course we can! 

But give any subject to a teacher who does not know it, or who is 
not a heaven-born teacher of all sorts of subjects—and certainly there 
are such people,—but let an ordinary ungifted teacher have to instil 
a given text book, chosen for him by another, to instil it sentence by 
sentence and page by page, without a spark of genius, and without 
any hooks wherewith to attach this subject to the rest of the child's, 
intellectual furniture—and the result will be school education con- 
ducted according to the bad aspect of the form system. 

I wish to express myself as strongly against the bad effects of this 
system, on the intellectual side, as is appropriate for a person who is 
not a schoolmaster. I would beg such headmasters and others as 
disagree with me to try and consider it possible that they may be 
mistaken—a thing which I am very anxious to do myself. 
` The boys who come out at the top of an orthodox public school, 
and gain scholarships and become dons, are by no means always the 
best or ablest boys. Witness their display in after life as compared 
with others who have not had such advantages. The most successful 
at school are those who are least rebellious against the narrow. 
system. It is a case of the survival of the fittest, not the best. The 
school may plume itself upon them with only too little justification. 

I am quite clear, however, arid wish to repeat for greater emphasis, 
that some one subject should be taught thoroughly up to the capacity 
of the youth to receive it, so as to show what strenuous study and 
real knowledge really are, if the latter be in every case possible— 
which I doubt. The systematic grind should not come at the begin- 
ning: it should be entered upon after the child has been familiarised 
with a number of the general facts and has acquired some real 
experience which can be used for illustration. I am not prepared to 
say what subject it is that would best suit the majority of average 
boys, nor even whether there is one subject that could be generally 
utilised for this purpose. I suppose that practically it must depend 
—for some time—upon the individual teacher and upon scholastic 
tradition, to some extent. This is the excuse no doubt for the exces- 
sive attention paid to the dead languages; but one serious objection is 
that in spite of the time spent on them they are not effectively learnt. 
Either therefore they are too difficult for the average boy, or else they 
are not taught efficiently. 

Another thesis which I wish to maintain is that Human efficiency 
should be studied, to the same end as is the efficiency of a machine. 
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Engineers well know the importance of measuring the efficiency of 
an engine, and of studying all the conditions which modify it.for. better 
or for worse; and they realise that such study is the highway to 
improvement. “Efficiency” may be defined generally as the ratio of 

output to input: the useful work obtained divided by the energy 
supplied. The difference between the two is waste, the ratio of the 
two is efficiency. But a study of the efficiency of animals is seldom 
made: and it is painful in some countries to see an attempt made to ` 
‘get more work out of a poor beast than corresponds to the food 
actually put into him, even though he utilised it all. I urge that a 
study should be made of the efficiency of scholastic methods; and that 
the methods of teaching and likewise the nature of the curriculum 
should be judged on a definite basis of this kind. 
. “Examination” has been the method adopted hitherto for testing 
the output, and if examination is conducted by or in close corre- 
. spondence with the teacher, that is to say, if it is based ona knowledge 
of what has been put in, it is part of the test which- ought to be 
applied. But if a foreign visitor examine one’s garden for things 
which have never been sown, and expect to gather figs of thistles, he 
will meet with disappointment, and his test is worthless. It is, of 
course, one way of finding out that fig trees have not been 
planted where he may think they ought to have been planted, 
but it is a back-handed and unfair way of arriving at that conclusion ; 
the gardener could have told him that. A direct study of the 
curriculum, and an examination of the teacher, would be the fairest way 
of arriving at the omission; and at the reason for the omission, too, 
which may be good or may be bad. The teacher may admit, perhaps, 
that the fruit which he has been endeavouring to cultivate is that which 
grows on thistles, and he may maintain that it is a hardy, healthy, 
though perhaps innutritious and scanty product. He can be judged 
and dealt with accordingly, but meanwhile his boys should be 
examined on what they. have been taught, until he ceases to tesch 
them. 

Speaking of examination, however, reminds me that I want to 
suggest that the use of an examination paper has not been exhausted 
when boys have answered their moderate percentage of the questions, 
without aid, out of their.own poor heads. So far has extended its 
testing use, now begins its educative use. I assume that tHe paper 
contains good questions which are worth the study, and not mere 
ridiculous catch questions, or out-of-the-way points of scholarship, or 
trivialities which no one need know except specialists; but I will 
assume that it directs attention to salient features and important 
principles and instructive facts. So then I say, now may begin its 
educative use. Each boy should be encouraged to take his paper 
home, or to the school library, or to the laboratory, or whatever place 
is appropriate, and there re-answer it, with plenty of time and 
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appliances, and with every book of reference he can lay his hand on, 
as well as he possibly can, though without any actual senseless copying. 
It is not conducive to good morals to leave questions half or quarter 
answered and never think of them again. If worth asking they are 
worth answering, and the initial effort to answer them unaided has 
probably made the mind receptive of more information on the subject, 
an attitude which should always be greedily utilised. Let the boy 
write a chapter of a little text book, as it were, m answer to every 
question, expressing himself carefully and in the best style he 
can muster. Let this and this sort of thing be his English essay, not a 
laborious attempt at fine writing on something that he knows nothing 
about, or on something the had better not be consciously thinking 
of, such as games or holidays. That sort of writing is a training for a 
penny-a-liner or a sophist. Let him hunt up his facts where and how 
he can; let this be a branch of education. It is often far more 
important that we should know where and how to look for facts than 
that we should go about with them stored in our memory. 

Some of us cannot help having a mass of facts stored in our memory, 
but they are not stored there laboriously ; they stay there because there 
are niches ready for them, because they fit each into its place and forma 
fairly complete system; anything which lies outside this system is 
lumber ; one does not want a mind like a lumber-room, full of detailed 
names of places "and of men and dates and other litter—the kind of 
litter which is able to say that John of Gaunt founded the Colonies in 
the reign of William the Third. What is remembered and stored in 
the limited capacity of a brain should be part of our real mental 
furniture, not the contents of a waste-paper basket. Poetry and 
systematic facts have their place there, and for the rest we should be 
able to use books and know how to get at and utilise the vast store of 
information accumulated by the human race, which no Admirable 
Crichton that ever lived could possibly carry in his memory. 

Geography, for instance, used often to be taught “as a burdensome 
list of places and their products. Geography is a living subject well 
fitted for oral exposition; but as to books, the best geography books 
are guide books, books of travel, and an atlas. One ought to go to 
places in imagination and realise the scenery and the surroundings, 
and thus prepare the way for actually going there some day. If 
interesting events have happened. at a place, no effort is needed to 
remember where it is. Thermopylæ, Balaclava, Khartoum, Spion Kop, 
Martinique, Panama, Macedonia, Oberammergau, are live names at 
the present time. There are hundreds of live names. If nothing has 
happened that we know of at a place, such as—what shall we say—Port 
Hamilton, the Fly River, or Timbuctoo, we can be content to look it up 
in an atlas when we want to know about it; and we should learn how 
to use an atlas easily and effectively. Bradshaw and Baedeker can be 
pressed into the service likewise, and can themselves be made alive. 
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Well, then, I suggest the utilisation of examination papers to the 
utmost, and at the end let the teacher go through them and comment 
on them and explain and make them the text for a branching and 
expanding and self-conducted enquiry. The feeling which will thus 
be cultivated that any small nucleus of a subject can expand in this 
way till it covers a great region, is a feeling of the utmost value, because 
it embodies a very real and mighty truth—the sort of truth which | 
Tennyson meant when he sang :— 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but 7/I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

If teaching all round were improved, the range of the curriculum 
could be extended without any additional hours of study. The present 
hours are plenty if there were no lassitude nor inattention. Boys 
need no longer be turned out ignorant of every branch of Natural 
Knowledge, as in the past. People do not like being called ignorant, 
but I accuse the average English adult of crass ignorance of the facts 
of nature. And the ignorance is quite unnecessary. Many of them 
are eager to learn the facts now, facts which they perceive to be quite 
interesting and easy—so easy that some acquaintance with them can 
be got even through the medium of an occasional popular lecture. It 
is impossible to follow recent advances, it is impossible to take an 
intelligent and unconfused interest in the progress of science, unless 
the fundamental facts are known. Why on earth should they not be 
known? Small children are always asking scientific questions, which 
should be properly answered. As a rule they are either not answered 
or answered wrongly. Older boys and girls therefore cease to ask them. 
T accuse the schools of neglecting subjects on which children are 
naturally keen. At the present time some schools are seeking to nfend 
their ways in this respect. Most of them have started laboratories, 
and nearly all of them have a thing they call a modern side. The 
fundamentals of natural knowledge, however, should not be on a 
modern or any other “side”; they should be put along with the three 
. R’s and the mother tongue as things which everybody ought to know. 

_ But then the teaching of science should not be what is now known 

as “science teaching”; it should not, for the majority of boys, be a 
technical drill in detailed facts and modes of measurement, which may 
be as dull and unremunerative as was a grind through the Eton Latin 
grammar of my youth. _ The science taught to all the children should be 
of a stimulating and invigorating description. It should deal with funda- 
mentals and essentials, it should be observational, and as a rule should 
* leave technical details to those with special aptitudes and powers, which, 
however, are not so rare as people now think. It is for hese that there 
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should be specialised science teaching. These truly may be described 
as “on the modern side.” And so I would have some others “on the 
“ancient side,’—those who are going to be scholars. But for the 
great mass of boys no “side” is necessary. Let them be taught up 
to a useful point all round. 

So it should be with mathematics also. A dreary laying of 
foundations and grinding away at tedious details of unnecessary arith- 
metic and antique geometry is worse than a waste of time, it covers the 
subject with legitimate dislike. If a boy is going to be an architect 
_ every detail of joint and tenon and mortice and cement and foundation 
must be known to him, but the average citizen wishes to know enough 
architecture to realise the beauty of old churches, the interest and 
meaning of a modern building, to be able to appreciate the skill of 
construction and the meaning of the ornamentation and design. All 
that is far better for him than a perpetual grubbing away at foundations 
without lifting his eyes. Let the solid grind be reserved for specialists 
with special aptitudes, and let others know enough to be able to consult 
a specialist hereafter and understand his answer. So with mathematics 
—let us give the children some glimpse of the beauty and range of this 
mighty subject, and cast our hogsheads, our furlongs, and our poles, 
together with our scruples and our drams, into the depths of the sea, 
there to remain till by old age they have become interesting fossils, 
whereas now they are disgusting corpses. , 

I will quote some wise and weighty words from the 1902 address of 
Sir Wm. Huggins, the President of the Royal Society, as to the mode of 
introducing into schools a study of science :— 


The first steps in the direction of true reform must be taken, it 
seems to me, by the Universities, im the relaxation, to some extent, 
of the established methods and subjects of their examinations; for 
only in this way can the schools of the country, from the higher 
schools downwards, be set sufficiently free to be able to improve and 
enlarge their traditional teaching which has been carried down, with 
but little change, from the middle ages. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the extent to which the 
studies of our higher schools, and secondary education generally, 
require to be reformed to meet adequately the larger needs of to-day, 
but it is obvious that the direction in which changes should be made 
is in,that of the development of self-helpfulness and a spirit of free 
enquiry; as opposed to the traditional teaching of the past. 

Above all things, such a practical study of natural phenomena 
should become an essential part of our national teaching as would 
draw out and foster that noblest of our faculties, the power of image- 
forming in the mind, which, in its highest and productive form, does 
not consist simply of the reproduction of old experiences from the 
stores of memory, but by new combinations of them—as by a 
marvellous alchemy—so transmutes them as to lead to the creation of 
a new imagery. This creative use of the imagination is not only the 
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fountain of all inspiration in poetry and art, but is also the source of 
discovery in science, and indeed supplies the initial impulse to all 
development and progress. It is this creative power of the imagina- 
tion which has inspired and guided all the great discoverers in 
science. 


What do our adults of to-day who have been through our best 
schools for the last half-century know about this splendid atmosphere 
of science? One meets, as a rule, nothing but bare, blank ignorance, 
naked and unashamed. It is no fault of the people: it is the fault of 
the system of education to which they have been subjected. Are. 
we not compelled to preach the distasteful doctrine that intellectual 
reform is necessary in English schools—both public and private? | 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Hitherto I have spoken chiefly, though not solely, on subjects 
connected with schools called secondary, but I have a few words to 
_ say concerning schools called primary. I believe that the system in 
vogue there may be said to pay too undivided attention to the, 
acquisition of knowledge, and too little to the formation of character 
and the development of life: just the opposite of what I said con- 
cerning secondary schools. The same general principles of reform 
apply, however, to both. We should bethink oufselves of what is 
likely to be really useful and available in the after-life of the child— 
useful, not in the narrow and wage-earning sense, but in the broadest 
and most human sense. 

It is a great opportunity, this compulsory collection of all the 
children of the nation into organised buildings, and the subjection of 
them to definite instruction and discipline for many hours a day up 
to an age—a far too early age—of 13 or 14. It should be utilised: and 
the following are some of the commonplace things which I suggest 
ought to be instilled :—Manners, courtesy in the street, friendly polite- 
ness in driving, and in using the pavement. The rough and selfish 
and thoughtless behaviour of the majority of persons in charge of 
vans and light carts, to each’ other and to the public—sauntering 
down the middle of the road, or whisking round corners—is quite 
needless, and is altogether bad for the feelings of themselves and of 
other people. Lack of real education is painfully appatent in the 
mode of utilisation of thoroughfares generally. I do not say it is 
limited wholly to one class. I think that some awakening of thought on 
the elementary details of behaviour would be good in every class of 
society: not making a litter for others to pick up, not throwing peel 
about for others to slip down,—thoughtfulness, in fact, for the other 
members of the community among whom their lot is cast. There 
seems to be something about skilled handicraft-work which has a 
civilising influence, and often the greatest politeness and good feeling 
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are manifested by artisans going home from their work ; but too many 
specimens of the ordinary boy, and—alas! that one should have to say 
it—occasionally of the ordinary girl, seem devoid of every kind of 
respect. 

Another set of things I would instil into every youthful citizen is 
discipline and dignified behaviour in cases of emergency, for instance, 
avoidance of panic at a fire, a thing of which a nation should be 
ashamed; likewise the mode of. saving life from drowning, and 
“first aid” generally. Then, again, some notion of the meaning and 
virtue and dignity of Municipal government and of British institutions. 
The elements of physiology also, and of hygiene. The nature and use 
of breathing and of fresh air. The danger of bad food and drink, the 
advantage of good cooking. The proper care of the teeth, and the 
gain of cleanliness generally; to have respect for their bodies as a 
complicated mechanism, not quite “fool-proof”—mechanism given 
them to take care of for the period of their natural lives, but easily 
damaged if they are too careless and ignorant to take care of them. 
The germ theory of disease, also, and the consequent evils of expec- 
toration and other foul habits. For girls, the wholesome feeding of 
infants and the-cutting out of clothes—not stitching only,—are obvious 
subjects of instruction. Practice in clothing dolls is inexpensive and 

instructive. The elements of good plain cooking would assist the 
comfort of a futuré home: so would details of household management. 

These and many other things are suitable elements of education to 
prepare young people to live on this planet, and to live in towns 
with less risk of damage and deterioration than at present. In the 
middle class the Zome often gives this instruction, but with the long 
hours of work of the bulk of the people there is small opportunity for 
home life and influence. Their children’s life is largely the life of 
the streets; and school must make up the deficiencies of the home, 
until presently another generation arises, under happier circumstances, 
with more leisure, and more education to make good use of it; and 
then some of these fundamental matters of conduct may be once more 
left out of the curriculum of the primary school. 

These remarks apply most directly to town children. But what 
about children in the country? Is the teaching at rural schools all 
that could be desired in view of the future life and surroundings of 
the scholars? I am not wise enough to elaborate a curriculum, but 
often I have felt as if they would be better out observing nature, with 
educated assistance, in the fields, and laying a foundation for know- 
ledge such as may hereafter provide them with some hobby of 
perpetual and lifelong interest; instead of being cooped up in stuffy 
rooms “with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books.” Books, 
too, are necessary, of course, and poetry and much human information 
as well; but should not the forces and the intricacies and the secrets 
of nature also be opened up? To an educated person it would be a 
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great privilege to be permitted to spend a large part of his life in open 
country, in communion with earth and air and sky: most people 
have far too little of it. Yet these children, uneducated and unen- 
lightened, will have far too much of it, will feel it deadly dull, and 
will flock into the towns hereafter for comradeship and interests which 
they cannot create for themselves. 

At present I feel that the education given in primary schools is 
partially of the wrong kind. I am not abusing it, but I think it needs 
supplementing and reconsidering. The difficulties of the conditions 
are great, and all honour to the trained teachers who overcome them: 
so well, and turn out the results they do; the products are industrious 
and useful; they know what hard work is and they do not shirk it; 
but if their thoughts were directed into these more simply human 
channels as well, I feel that the teacher’s already good service to the 
State might be further increased, and that still more useful and certainly 
more pleasant and happy elements might be prepared for the body 
politic. My contention is that in primary schools, not only should 
the obvious reforms of smaller classes and a higher leaving age be 
advocated, but that more attention should be paid to real primary 
preparation for the cold facts of commonplace life, with such 
elevation of spirit and such disciplinary training as may harmonise 
and ennoble it. 


PROFESSIONAL MATTERS. 


I have dealt so far with internal questions of direct teaching, but 
are there no external matters that require attention, no details of 
organisation that call for reform? Undoubtedly there are. I do not 
feel at all satisfied with the position of Assistant Masters in schools— 
at least, wherever they do not form a board of studies with power 
of conference and recommendation. Their status must in many schools 
be improved, and likewise their salaries. The position of the teaching 
profession in this country is spoiled by the bad old tradition, front long 
ago, that it was a sort of refuge for the destitute ; whereas it should be 
regarded as perhaps the most noble profession, because working most 
directly for the future of the country and of mankind. 

Gentlemen, so long as no training was demanded for your profession, 
so long as anyone could enter it and set up for himself, no general 
respect or recognition of the dignity of the body was possfble. There 
was respect for individuals, as of course there always would be respect 
for individuals, but for the profession itself there was none, and even 
now there is very little. 

As a consequence of this, the salaries thought adequate for a most 
trying, strenuous and responsible work are disgracefully low. What 
wonder that there is a dearth of teachers, and that good men decline 
to enter upon the work as a livelihood. 

It is true that at institutions where discipline and character are the 
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things mainly thought of, it is possible to earn a good living by keeping 
a boarding house, and—to me amazing fact—sometimes (always I am 
aware with perfectly self-approved motives) encouraging the supply of 
supplementary food ; but short of that—for the purely intellectual part 
of the work of the teacher—the country seems to think a pittance 
sufficient. 

Yet the demands made upon teachers are constantly and rightly 
increasing. We now demand, or shall soon demand, that they shall be 
trained, that they shall have spent years in graduating, or its equivalent, 
and in professional training subsequent to graduation; that they shall 
keep abreast of the times and study and initiate and carry out reformed 
methods of education. At this juncture we require the very best men 
and women that the country can produce to enter the ranks of the 
teaching profession. Join us in insisting on real training, and you can 
join us also in insisting on a better rate of pay, and a better and more 
dignified position, for everyone to whom the care and nurture of the 
future citizens of England are entrusted. 

This is not the place to enter upon this topic at length. But if my 
words, even here, reach governors of schools and other persons in 
authority, I call upon them to take steps, each wherever he may have 
power, to set a good example in this matter, and hurry on the better 
conditions for whieh all those who are behind the scenes are rightly 
and eagerly anxious. My last thesis is that the status of the teacher 
must be raised, that he must be trained and emancipated, and: that the 
best brains of the country must be encouraged to enter this arduous 
but noble and self-sacrificing field of work. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


FREE TRADE NEW SOUTH WALES AND 
PROTECTED VICTORIA. 


INCE Mr. Chamberlain has advised Englishmen to learn 
economics and the blessings of Protection from our self- 
governing Colonies, it may be of interest at this juncture to compare 
the differing fiscal policies of two Colonial States and the results which 
have followed therefrom. In New South Wales and Victoria, which, 
until the passing of the Australian Commonwealth Act, were at the 
opposite poles of fiscal policy, we have examples of peculiar value, since 
in most respects they were more nearly akin than any other two 
countries which it would be possible to compare. New South Wales, 
it is true, is much the larger State, having an area of 311,000 square 
miles as against Victoria’s 88,000. But the Eastern Division of New 
South Wales, with an area of 94,000 square miles and a population of 
1,149,000, is nearly equal in area and population to Victoria, which 
contains 1,201,000 people. In all the Western division of New, South 
Wales, with its huge area of more or less drought-stricken country, 
there are only 206,000 inhabitants. But nevertheless the territory 
requires administering ; it has been supplied with roads, railways, post 
and telegraph-offices, Court houses and all the paraphernalia of 
Government at a cost far exceeding any present return. Its greater 
area therefore gives New South Wales little economic advantage over 
the sister State, and in some respects absolutely hampers it, by costly 
demands for development and administration, while Riverina, one of its 
largest and most fertile districts, lying just beyond the Victorian 
border, does most of its business with Melbourne, the nearest port, and 
` as to all intents and purposes a province of Victoria, In its mineral . 
resources, coal and silver, New South Wales is ahead of Victoria ; but, 
on the other hand, Victoria has its gold mines, a comparatively 
abundant rainfall, and a soil more fertile than that of any other part of 
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If there is one thing specially significant of growing prosperity in a 
young country it is growth of population. To quote the Victorian 
Protectionist Handbook: “The factor of first importance to National 
“progress is population. . . . Foreigners are never attracted to settle 
“where the means of living are few and where poverty is great. The 
“growth of population in a colony must therefore be always held as a 
“very significant gauge of its attractiveness.” Measuring the relative 
attractiveness of Protected Victoria and Free Trade New South Wales 
by the above-mentioned gauge, let us look at the figures relating to 
immigration and emigration to and from these States within the last 
30 years, for it was in 1871, as Victorian Protectionists claim, that their 
policy was effectively established. A few 10 per cent. Protective duties 
were imposed in 1866, and from 1871 onwards there were extensions 
of area and stiffening of rates in the duties until 1896, when a reduced 
tariff came into force, and was replaced in 1901 by the still lower 
Federal duties. f 

In New South Wales from 1871 to 1892 Free Trade prevailed; in 
1892 Sir George Dibbs brought in a number of small Protective duties, . 
but in 1895 these were swept away by Mr. Reid, the present leader of 
the Federal Opposition, and New South Wales reverted to a Customs 
tariff lower than that of any other country in the world. Here are the 
figures as to increase or decrease of population by excess of immigra- 
tion or emigration during the years 1871 to 1900. 


Victoria. New South Wales. 
1871-1880 ... 13,000 decrease ... 109,000 increase. 
1881-1890 ... 112,000 increase ... 164,000 increase. 
1891-1900 .... 109,000 decrease ... 16,000 increase. 
Net ... 10,000 decrease ... 289,000 increase. 


From the above it will be seen that while New South Wales attracted 
289,000 people from abroad, in excess of those who left her shores, 
Victoria lost 10,000 more than she gained. In only one of the 
decennial periods, that from 1881-1890, did Victoria gain in population 
by excess of arrivals over departures, and during that period the 
fictitious prosperity of the “boom” was at its zenith. But it is not 
only in the excess of its population that New South Wales is more 
fortunate ‘than Victoria, but in the character of that excess. A 
prosperous country retains or attracts men, especially young men and 
men of middle age, who have work to do in the world; and in 1901, 
while 61 per cent. of the male population of New South Wales was 
between the ages of 15 and 65, the men of these ages, neither too 
young nor too old to work, constituted only 59 per cent. of the male 
population of Victoria. In 1891, under Io years less of Protection, the 
males between 15 and 65 were nearly 63 per cent. of the total. Women 
also constitute a larger percentage of the population in Victoria than 
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they do in New South Wales, and in this respect the disproportion is 
growing, as is shown by the following table :— 


Victoria. New South Wales. 
Census of ` Males 598,000... 613,000 _ 
1891 Females 542,000 ...... 519,000 
' Total 1,140,000 Peper 1,132,000 
-Census of Males 604,000 ` ...... 710,000 
IgOI Females 597,000 ...... 645,000 
Total . 1,201,000 ...... 1,355,000 


It seems that while brawn and muscle are increasing in New South 
. Wales, Victoria is becoming the favoured home of old men, of women 
and of children who have not the energy, intelligence, or capital to leave 
‘its protected shores. When volunteers were wanted for the South 
African War, New South Wales could spare 6,000 men, while Victoria, 
with nearly the same population, could only send 3,000. Yet in the 
contingents from Western Australia and other States there were so 
“many men of ‘Victorian birth who had left their own country in search 
of a living that the protected State was very well represented in South 
Africa. 7 

It is of further interest to note that between 1891 and 1901, while 
the. population of Sydney increased by 105,000, growing from 383,000 
“to 488,000, that of. Melbourne increased by less than the odd five 
thousand, its inhabitants numbering 491,000 in the former year and 
494,000 in the latter. This fact taken alone might be claimed as a 
healthy sign by Protectionists, since the centralisation of population is 
a bad tendency in young States. But unfortunately for this view the 
country population in New South Wales during the same period 
increased far more than in Victoria, 128,000 being added to that of 
the former, and only 58,000 to that of the latter. Apart, too, from 
emigration, the Free Trade population was increasing faster than the 
Protected one before Victoria and New South Wales merged. their 
separate tariffs ‘in that of the Commonwealth. Both States show a 
decreasing marriage and birth rate. But the decrease has been 
greater in Victoria, where the marriage and birth rates are abnormally 
low, as shown by the following table :— 


MARRIAGE RATE PER THOUSAND OF POPULATION. 


Victoria. New South Wales. 
1861-1865 ... .BL eee ces eccececeeceeenceeteees - 9.04 
1900-1000 sat OOZ <sisisitenionpnatentasinesteess 7.00 
BIRTH RATE PER THOUSAND OF POPULATION. 
Victoria. New South Wales. 
TB6I-1865 -ss 43:30 eecececcececececenseeneeees 42.71 
' I896-1900 ... 26.22 ` ie vstenndondewnnde oct arpar 27.98 


.The Victorian birth rate, which is now lower than that of any other 
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Australian State, is no longer even sufficient to cope with the loss of 
people by emigration, and in spite of the annual crop of babies the 
population of Victoria was absolutely less in 1903 than:in 1902. 

By their self-chosen test of increase in population, Protectionists 
do not show a brilliant record for their policy, but of course the claim 
which is urged above all others for Protection in young countries is 
that it ‘gives variety of employment by bringing manufacturing 
industries into vigorous existence, whereas under a policy of Free 
Trade their people would be condemyed to remain for ever aS mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for more advanced communities. 
Mr. Chamberlain stated in his Glasgow speech that no colony had 
developed manufacturing under Free Trade—a statement which is 
falsified not only by the experience of New South Wales, but also of 
Victoria, which had the small but prosperous beginnings of several 
manufactures as far back as 1866 when first Protection came. In 
that year the Government records tell of 10,100 males and 1,400 
females employed in Victorian factories, and this figure, the Govern- 
ment Statist says, is, owing to imperfect collection of statistics, much 
below the mark. No corresponding figures for New South Wales in 
the same year are available, but it is certain that in 1866 Victoria was 
far ahead of the older colony, when they had the same fiscal policy, 
and the exports of her manufactured produce were worth only £85,000 
as against 4166,000 worth exported by Victoria. 

The following table shows how the rival States stood as to 
manufacturing after New South Wales had pursued Free Trade for 
some thirty years, while Victoria had paid unfaltering allegiance to 
Protection :— 


Victoria. New South Wales. 

Males employed ....... 47,059 wae 54,461 
Females employed `... 19470 nen 11,674 
Total employed _...... 66,529 wee 66,135 
Value of output ......... $18,513,000 ...... 424,393,000 
Horse-power s.s.s... 35,000 a 41,000 
Value of plant ........ -£4 847,000 ....... 45,770,000 
Value of production 

per head .............44 HO 5 3 n 47 8 


These figures are all taken from Coghlan’s “Seven Colonies of 
“ Australasia ” (the standard statistical work of Australia), and the year 
1901 is the last for which ‘comparisons have full value, as since that 
time both States have been affected by the common Federal tariff. 
Victoria, it will be seen, still maintained a very slight lead in the 
number of hands employed, but of men there was a considerable 
preponderance in New South Wales, Victoria's majority being chiefly 
made up of low-waged women and children employed in the clothing 
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trade. The proportion of women in Victorian industries was steadily 
increasing throughout the latter part of the Protective period, and in 
IQOI amounted to 29.4. per cent. of the total, and in New South Wales 
to only 17.7 per cent. . The total wages paid in 1900 in New South 
Wales were £4,943,000, and in Victoria only £4,589,000, giving 
481 Os. 6d. and £71 gs. 5d. per head as the respective average wages. 
This is not surprising when we find that Victoria employed 13,392 
hands, chiefly women, in clothing, dress-making and millinery, against 
8,580 women in New South Wales, while New South Wales had 8,327 
in smelting, iron works and engineering, practically all men, against 
' §,191 in the same industries in Victoria. Higher wages were naturally 
paid to iron workers than to milliners, but New'South Wales gave 
higher wages also in the unprotected trades, as shown by Coghlan’s 
figures for the period 1892-6 before Victoria reduced the most 
oppressive of her duties. 

During that period the average daily wages paid in a number of 
industries were as follows :— 


Melbourne. Sydney. 

s. d. s. d. 

Carpenters... oes iia wet O IR ad 8 I1 
Bricklayers... ‘a bes Suing FO” Saws 9 8 
Masons in a =e side. BS TO ogs 8 II 
Plasterers bts te lee ie = BO Seas , 8 6 
Painters sy is beg wen.  O> Oo ies 8 o 
Blacksmiths... sa ves w TO O we, 8 6 
Boilermakers ... ae iss oa IO 60> cess 9 o 
Navvies wis es be agin - dO? Om aera 6 o 


These were the wages of a period of depression in both States, but 
the market recovered itself sooner in New South Wales than in 
Victoria in spite of the latter’s stringent factory legislation, and 
carpenters’ wages rose to gs. 6d. a day in Sydney while they were still 
only 8s. 3d. in Melbourne. It is probable that the higher wages paid in 
Sydney and the necessity of competing without the shelter of a tariff 
against products from all the world are responsible for the greater 
amount of capital and horse-power and machinery employed in the 
Free Trade State. For every hand employed there is a larger output, 
well exemplified in the bootmaking trade, where, thanks to more 
up-to-date machinery, New South Wales with only 3,980 hands turned 
out 3,407,000 pairs of boots, shoes, slippers and uppers against 3,237,000 
pairs produced by 4,870 people in Victoria. There is, in fact, no single < 
item in the comparison between the two States which lends any colour 
to the belief that valuable manufacturing enterprise is developed by 
‘Protection. On the other hand, in the history of the clothing trade 
are proofs that heavy Protective duties may lead directly to loss of 
business and the grossest forms of sweating. In the year 1881 Victorian 
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made apparel was exported to the value of £226,000. In 1893, the 
duties in the period between the two years having been increased to 
44 per cent. on woollens and 55 per cent. on clothing, exports had 
fallen away to £35,000, In 1896 the duties on woollens were consider- 
ably reduced, and in 1897 the exports rose again to £139,000. 

Some further details as to this trade are given in the paragraphs 
dealing with sweating. In the meantime other statistical comparisons 
between Victoria and New South Wales may be cited in a tabular 
form to show that in every economic particular the Free Trade State 
had the advantage of the Protectionist. 


Victoria. New South Wales. 
s d. £ s. d. 
Imports for home consump- 
tion, IQOI ... re ... 13,222,000 O O 19,493,000 O O 
Per head 0 ie sas Il O 5 14 2 6 
Domestic exports... ... 13,882,000 O O 19,837,000 O O 
Per head aoe Hii gels II IO Q 14 Q 2 
Production of wealth per 
head abs ee ie 24 O II 28 7 9 
Income per head .... 42 14 0 47 6 0 
Savings Banks a per 
head we > 8 7II 8 Il 2 
Deposits in all tanks per 
head . wet : 33 19 O 33 9 7 
Number of estates of deid 
persons exceeding £100 
(for period 1896-1900) ... 225,900 188,700 
Post and ead a da L s. d. £L s. d. 
IQOI-2 588,000 O O 870,000 O O 
Melbourne. Sydney. 
s d. £ s. d. 
Shipping trade psi .. 30,649,000 O O 41,393,000 O O 
External tonnage of Js 
entered and cleared hs 2,65 1,000 tons 4,520,000 tons 


L s. d. £ s. d. 
State and local indebtedness 65,594,000 O O 74,323,000 O 0 
Per head ... ses ds 54 3 7 53 17 2 


In the whole of this table there are only two items, the banking 
deposits and the number of estates subject to probate duty, which 
seem to tell in favour of Victoria. The difference per head of 
deposits is very small, and it is natural that a country constantly 
attracting new immigrants who have. their way to make, and one in 
which capital readily finds investment in business enterprises, should 
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show less per head deposited in banks than is the case with a country 
in which the young men are drifting away to Western Australia, South 
Africa, and elsewhere, leaving behind the older generation who have 
saved something, and dependents to whom the emigrants remit much 
of what they earn abroad. Similar reasons probably account for the 
larger number of deceased persons leaving estates behind them, 
though the total amount left annually is much greater in New South 
Wales than in Victoria. Victoria is becoming a country of old people 
. who have made their money in more prosperous times and are obligingly 
: dying off to give a fictitious air of prosperity to the statistical returns, 
and to come to the aid of needy Treasurers. In every other respect 
New South Wales is ahead of her rival. In the value per head of 
exports, which are so dearly prized by the Protectionist, Victoria 
stands absolutely at the bottom of the list of Australasian Colonies 
and States. Her production of wealth per head rose from £26 2s. 8d. 
at the beginning of the Protectionist period to £26 gs. 3d. in 1891, ahd 
fell again to £24 Os. 11d. in 1901. In New South Wales the pro- 
duction was £30 5s. 3d. in 1871, rose to £32 3s. 5d. in 1801, and fell 
to £28 7s. od. in 1901, showing a greater fall than in Victoria, but 
nevertheless remaining greater by £4 per head. This reduction is 
accounted for by the drought destroying twenty million sheep, or 
nearly a third of the total flocks between 1891 and 1901. Victoria alse 
suffered from drought, but in nothing like the same proportion, her 
loss being only two millions of sheep, or less than a sixth of the total. 

The excess of post and telegraph receipts in New South Wales . 
would be greater than it is but that newspapers are there carried 
free by post. ; 

Both Sydney and Melbourne are among the most important ports 
of the Empire, but Sydney leads by a trade of £10,000,000 annually, 
and the value of its trade is exceeded in the United Kingdom only 
by the ports of London, Liverpool and Hull. 

A not unusual plea of Victorian Protectionists is that New South 
Wales has been developed by reckless borrowing, while Victoria has 
been less extravagant. They compare the New South Wales State 
debt of 71.6 millions with the 53.5 millions owed by Victoria, con- ; 
veniently ignoring the fact that in New South Wales harbour works, 
sewerage works and municipal improvements are carried out with the 
proceeds of State loans, while similar works are done’ in Victoria 
with money borrowed by municipal and other public bodies. The 
figures quoted above show that when these borrowings are added 
together, as they ought to be, each Victorian citizen has a much 
heavier load of public debt to carry than his neighbour across the 
Murray. 

A further test of the relative prosperity of communities is the 
consumption per head of food and staple articles, since a preponder- 
ance in this respect may arise both fromi the greater number of grown 
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men in a prosperous community and from the ability of all individuals 
to afford liberal expenditure. The following table shows a greater 
consumption per head for New South Wales in nearly every article, 
the exceptions being potatoes and onions—which are but little grown 
in the larger State, while great quantities of potatoes are used for 
pig feeding in Victoria—and beer, which was subject to a very low 
excise duty in the southern colony. 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD OF VARIOUS ARTICLES IN 1901. 


Victoria. New South Wales, 
lbs. Ibs. 
Wheat — ...-..esccseeceeeececees S198: - fascias 357.3 
Rice .....seceecegeerseeeseeeees G.Q sa eesenee 9.7 
Oatmeal... eeeeeee eee eeee 0 GQ o e 7.0 
Potatoes ...eeseeeeeeeeeeee eee 260.2 AISEA 197.7 
Sugar ..eeseceeeeeee eee eee eee G30. eeietsks 107.8 
Tea orori ter aani (o sets cts 7.9 
Cheese... .eeeee ee eeeereee teens BQ. priki 3.7 
Butter .....ceeeeeeeee rere eee IZO  -eetheiiey 19.6 
Galt. Apre ident oie eee P72 ANR 42.8 
Beek a ronnen ioone J22 iiser: 166.5 
Mutton ..e-ceeseeeeecerere tees Vy a re 118.8 
Pork and Bacon ...........- EES Spei 11.9 
Tinned Fish -0.00 “BOG ais z 4.68 
Maizena —......eeeeeee ete eeees Tho ori 2.39 
OMionS cesses ee ee ee eeeeee es 1917 siete: 13.43 
Soap cece eceeereeseereneenes T2959 cncaasete’ 13.77 
Starch oo... ee eeee ise viris JTO aseak 3.27 
Tobacco ...eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees BAS" enar 2.67 
gallons. gallons. 
Spirits f.e FOS Borren 77 
Beer wiieeesdeseersscneseeeoeese 1216 siiis 10.43 


The great excess of salt consumed in New South Wales probably 
arises from the large amount required for the salt troughs on the 
sheep stations. } i 
- Tt has already been shown that average incomes are larger in New 
South Walés than in Victoria, and that thus the Free Trade citizen 
can afford to spend more on food; but the following list of prices 
suggests that ‘he is not obliged to do so. ‘Wheat, except in times of 
drought, is produced largely in excess of home requirements, and the 
price is therefore not affected by Protective duties, but depends as a 
matter of fact on London quotations, the price in Melbourne being 
precisely that of London, less the cost of carriage to England. There- 
fore, it may be noticed in passing, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed wheat 
duty would make bread dearer to the people of Australia as well 
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as to those of the old country, and until Australian exportation 
enormously increases, the tax levied by the preference on the 
Australian consumer will very largely exceed the extra price obtained 
by Australian wheat producers from English buyers. Meat in Victoria 
has been raised to great prices by the medium of the stock tax on sheep 
and cattle coming into the Southern Colony from the pastures of New 
South Wales and Queensland. As to other articles, the following price- 
lists of firms of corresponding standing in Victoria and New South 
Wales respectively show something of the burden which the Protective 
policy imposes on the Victorian housekeeper. Protectionists them- 
selves have admitted comparisons between the prices charged by these 
two firms, selecting for such comparison goods in which price 
differences were concealed in vagueness as to brand and quality. 
They, therefore, cannot object to Free Traders using them with the 
‘following result when the prices of identical brands and qualities are 
set side by side :— 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Charged by Charged by 
Messrs. Moran & Cato, Messrs, Lassetter & Co., 
Melbourne. May, 1901. Sydney. 

Price. Duty. Price. Duty. 

Arrowroot, Queensland, 1b. 6d. 2d. ° 4d. Free 
Candles, imported, lb. ... 74d. Id. 6łd. Free 
Cocoa (Fry’s Malted) tin...  rIr4d. 3d. Ib. Iod. Free 
Nestle’s Milk, tin... we 7d, 2d. Ib. 5d. Free 
Corn Flour, Ib. 0. 7 0. | 6d. 2d. 3d. Free 
Kippered Herrings, 11b. tian 3d. 2d. 1b. 7d. Free 
Golden Syrup, 2lb. tin... 6d. 5/0 cwt. 53d. 2/0 cwt. 
Colman’s Mustard, 4-Ib. tin od. 2d. lb, 83d. Free 
Sugar, best white, per bag 

(zolbs.) zes .. I4 6/ocwt. 12/6 4/o cwt. 
Treacle, 2lb. tin... oe =. 2/o cwt. 5d. Free 


From these lists it will be seen that in some cases the price is raised 
by more than the amount of the duty, and in other cases by very 
slightly less, these differences no doubt being accounted for by one or 
the other firm making of some article a “special line” at cut rates. But 
a general survey of the lists gives no support to the pleasant theory 
that the foreigner pays the duty. 

Wholesale prices show a similar difference in favour of the N ew 
South Wales consumer. The following are taken from the Melbourne 
Journal of Commerce, of March 12th, 1901, and from the Sydney Trade 
Review, of March 16th, 1901, the two papers not being published on 
the same day, though giving quotations for the same date. Again, the 
goods referred to are of the same brand and quality in each instance. 
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Victoria. New South Wales. 
Price. Duty. Price. Duty. 

Arrowroot, Queensland, 1b. d. 2d. Ib. 3d. Free 
Keen’s Blue, lb. ... . Sdd. 2d. Ib, 63d. Free 
Candles (Schiedams) Ib... 63d. ıd. lb, sid. Free 
Cement (Anchor brand) 

per cask sie 1s/o 3/ocask. 11/3 Free 
Cocoa (Taylor’s) lb. ive 1/o 3d. Ib. rid. Free 
Condensed Milk (Scandi- 

navian) doz. ... .. 6/9 2/0 doz. 4/84 Free 
Dates, |b. sad. ~ 3d. Ib. 2d, Free 
Matches (Marriotte’ s Vestas 

gross ... 3/2 1/0 gross. 2/2 . Free 
Pickles (Crosse & Black- 

well’s), doz. ... -» 13/3 3/0 doz. 10/0 Free 
Rice (Japan), ton... ... 425/0 134/5ton. 270/0 Free 
Salt (Black Horse, fine) ton 90/o 20/0 ton. 60/0 Free 
Colman’s Starch, 1b. .. 4d. 2d. Ib, 2éd. Free 
White Lead (Champion’s), 

ton... aes ...  740ļ0 60/oton. 680/0 Free 


In the above list there is no item in which the Victorian price does 
not exceed that of New South Wales by at least the amount of the 
duty, while frequently the excess is considerably greater, which is after 
all quite natural, as, assuming that the merchants in each country are 
making equal profits, those trading in the protected country must not 
only recover from the consumer the amount expended in duty, but 
must make their average profit on money outlay at the Customs’ 
House, as well as on the purchase money for the goods. So certain is 
this fact that if once grasped it might lead to the contention that where 
the excess price is less than the duty, or even where it equals it, the 
protected people have escaped the full incidence of the duty. But 
there are two considerations which negative this conclusion. The first 
is that Protection, leading to monopoly and necessitating a larger 
outlay on the same amount of material, enables the importing merchant 
to do with a smaller profit. He sells candles costing five thousand 
pounds, for instance, raised to a cost of, say, seven thousand pounds by 
duties. He might easily ask for 15 per cent. on a smaller outlay, and 
content himself with 13 or 14 0n the larger, especially as a striking effect 
of Protection has been to throw the business of importing from 
abroad into the hands of a few rich firms; since their smaller 
competitors who could obtain credit from manufacturers elsewhere 
can obtain no credit at the Customs House, and are crushed out of 
existence by the large cash outlay in duty necessitated there. The, 
second reason why duties are not always charged to the consumer up 
to the hilt—or beyond it—is that in those businesses where competition 
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does exist, merchants dealing with a community hampered and made 
poorer by Protection are forced to be content with a smaller profit on 
their outlay, whether they can afford it or not. Ina Free Trade 
country where profits rule high, a merchant may not care to go into a 
business unless he sees a 20 per cent. profit all round on the expenditure 
of his capital and labour, whereas in a protected country, where trade 
‘is slack, he ‘may have no choice but to accept something less and be 
thankful for it. The consumer may escape some of what should 
logically be imposed upon him, but it is his fellow countryman and not 
the foreigner who pays the difference. 

The figures and statistics already given show, with few and trifling 
exceptions, an advantage for New South Wales in everything that’ 
mdicates commercial wealth and progress, equitable distribution of 
wealth, and free opportunity to earn it and to make the most use of it 
when earned. 

Not only, however, by comparison with the older State, but by 
examining the effects of certain duties in Victoria itself can it be seen 

~- that Protection has in many clearly defined cases done serious injury 
to the working classes whom it is supposed to benefit, and has been a ` 
direct provocative of the sweating evil which never attracted attention 
in Melbourne until Protection was firmly established. 

It was on the 28th May, 1890, that the Melbourne Age, a vehement ` 
partisan of the “settled policy of the country,” found itself constrained 
to write: “It is abundantly certain that sweating—mean, frowsy, 
“ depraved and pitiful—is carried on in Melbourne to a degree hardly 
“Jess horrible than the incidents of its prevalence in London.” The 
implied compliment to London was, of course, demanded of the Age, 
but it went on to give two columns of horrors which it would be hard 
to match in the East-End. A mass meeting in the Melbourne Town 
Hall resulted, whereat Mr. Deakin, now Prime Minister of Australia, 
and an ardent Protectionist, supported a motion to the effect 
that “in the opinion of this meeting the sweating system at present 
“existing in our midst is a menace to the public health and morality of 
“the-colony; the long hours of forced labour at starvation wages in 
“unhealthy, unventilated hovels, where men, women and children are 
“huddled together indiscriminately, being a crying evil productive of 
“hardship, disease and vice.” To a deputation Mr. Deakin, then chief 
P replied that : — 

the facts showed that in this city prices were paid for the manufacture 
of clothing and perhaps of some other articles, wholly insufficient to 
support a decent workman working decent hours, and this community 
protested against human beings being compelled by their necessities 
to accept remuneration that could not possibly aliow them to live as 
human beings should live. 


A “Sweating Board” to inquire into the evil was appointed but 
things in no way improved. The late Mr. Hancock, a genial Labour 
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Member—and a Protectionist—telling a public meeting in 1894 that 
“even in the country where I came.from—[England] the home of the 
“brave, the free and the half starved—I have never seen such distress 
“as exists here.” , 

In 1895 sweating was still rampant, and at another public meeting 
Mr. C. Bishop, President of the Trades Hall Council, which is a 
champion of Protection in Victoria, opened his speech by saying 
that :— 

Ardent Protectionist as he was, he was sorry to admit that 
Protection had failed so far as the workers were concerned. 
Workmen united to support Protectionist candidates for Parliament 
and were told that when that system was established their wages 

. would be secure, but the result had been that the employer was 
protected whilst the workman was starving. There were three trades 
that suffered more than all others by sweating, the Boot Trade, the 
Furniture Trade and the Clothing Trade (a voice—‘all heavily 
protected”)—he was bound to admit that Protection had failed in 
that respect. It was granted on the understanding that employers 
should maintain the standard rate of wages, had they done so? No, 
they had not done so, and the workmen were ground down. They 
must insist on Protection to the workman as well as to the employer, 
otherwise they must call on the Legislature to withdraw that principle. 

The trades mentioned by Mr. Bishop were all protected by duties 
ranging from 33 tò 80 per cent. ad valorem. In boot-making and 
furniture-making, which required little capital and therefore were 
followed by a number of small employers, among whom combination 
was difficult, there was cut-throat competition which did in ‘some cases 
reduce prices below the Free Trade level, but at the expense of the 
employers, who could not earn interest on their money, and the work- 
men of whom large numbers were receiving starvation wages, or were 
vainly seeking employment and in receipt of no wages at all. But, as 
already mentioned, it was in the clothing trade, where women, 
unprotected by unions, were easy’ victims of the sweater, that the. 
distress was most pitiful; and in this particular case, even. the 
“Sweating Board,” appointed by the Government .and consisting 
entirely of Protectionists, was forced to admit that the high duties on 
woollen material were a direct cause of the evil. It is true that the 
duties on clothing were higher than those upon the raw material, but 
this gave little help, since the cost of material was raised to such a 
pitch that only by merciless sweating of the’ employees could clothing 
be turned out at a price within the means of purchasers. 

In an earlier table it is shown how the export trade fell away with the 
increase of duty, and how it recovered itself when that duty was 
reduced in accordance with the recommendation of the Board from 
whose report the following is a quotation : — 

It is alleged that one of the principal causes of depression in the 
clothing trade is the large increase, imposed about a year ago, in the 
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duties levied upon all classes of woollen goods imported into the 
colony..... The manager of one of the largest factories in the 
city, employing over-500 hands, stated, in answer to a question as to 
what suggestions he could make to improve the condition of the 
outside workers, that he would increase the demand for clothing by 
placing it more within the reach of people of limited means. Too 
high duties were levied on certain materials, including woollens. . . , 

One of the expert witnesses states, “I find that the greater the 
amount of duty put on the woollens so the greater the reduction in 
the price of manufacturing. When there is an excessive duty on the 
cloth, the colonial manufacturers raise their price, the retailer does 
not want to pay more, and therefore the price must come off the 
manufacturing, and that is why the work-people are suffering from 
reduced prices: że. wages.” Further evidence was received from the 
worker’s point of view that the high duties on certain goods were 
oppressive and one of the predominant causes of sweating. 


The following is the Board’s recommendation :— 


We feel impressed by the weight of the evidence as to the loss that 
has ensued upon the great shrinkage in the intercolonial trade. It is 
manifest that if the low-priced cloths under consideration are imported 
at other Australian ports .at lower duties, Victorian competition in 
intercolonial markets must be seriously hampered. We submit these 
considerations in view of the representations made by experts in 
behalf of employers which are supported and endorsed by employees 
generally. The latter contend that a much greater amount of 
employment than that now offering would result from the removal of 
restrictions which they allege press heavily on the clothing industry, 
and that an alteration in the direction indicated would by extending 
the field of labour proye a powerful and effective antidote to the 
sweating evil. : 

There could scarcely be a more damning indictment of Protection 
than this, wrung from a Protectionist Board by the evidence of 
protected employers and workmen, to the effect that high duties were 
a predominant cause of sweating, and that a “removal of restrictions ” 
would prove “a powerful and effective antidote.” 
` Since this recommendation was made the duties have been very 
much reduced, while stringent factory legislation has also been invoked 
with more. or less success to cope with the sweating evil. But even 
where conditions were not so bad as in the cases cited, the compara- 
tively low rate of wages and the difficulty of obtaining employment 
in a great number of trades made heavily-protected Victoria a curse 
to the workmen of Free Trade New South Wales and the other States 
with comparatively low duties, by bringing into existence a body of 
men always ready to defeat strikes designed to resist reduction of 
wages or better the condition of labour in other ways. 

Mr. Frank Cotton, M.P, ‘speaking in the New South Wales 
Assembly, January 13th, 1892, said: “Is it not true that the current of 
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“labour has been setting in steadily for years past from the Southern 
“colony to this,colony? In the whole employment of skilled labour we 
“have been suffering steadily from Victorian competition. I could 
“quote case after case where the price per foot of sinking, the price per 
“mile of fencing, the price per yard of tank sinking, the price for work 
“in the Cobar Copper Mines, the price for smelting, the price for wood 
“carting, the price for every class of labour has been steadily lowered 
“by Victorian competition.” 

The proof that Mr. Cotton did not exaggerate may be found in the 
following facts: The great strike of shearers in Queensland was 
defeated by the advent of shiploads of Victorians ; during the Maritime 
strike Victorian labourers travelled on the mail steamers to unload 
them in Australasian ports; most of the men who replaced the miners 
on strike in Broken Hill were Victorians. The Boot Operatives’ 
Strike in’ Sydney, in 1893, was defeated by labour engaged in 
Melbourne by one of the employers on behalf of the rest. In 1895 the 
Master Printers sent an agent from Sydney to Melbourne to engage 
men in place of the compositors on strike in Sydney. In the same 
year Victorians were imported to defeat the striking coal miners in 
the Minmi Colliery in New South Wales. In 1896 the miners of 
Lucknow, New South Wales, stood out against a reduction of wages, 
but an emissary to Bendigo, Victoria, easily found sufficient men to 
sign on at the redficed rate. 

It is, of course, open to Protectionists to dispute that these things 
were the result of low wages engendered by Protection in Victoria, 
but when they go further and dispute the fact that low wages existed 
in the Protectionist State they are met with the evidence of Mr. 

„Findley, of the Melbourne Trades Hall, who, on March 18th, 1899, 
reported on the Lumpers’ Strike at Fremantle as follows :— 


A more serious aspect of the question, however, was that they 
would apparently have to fight the unionists of this Colony (Victoria), 
which had been described as the sink of the Southern Hemisphere. 
In past labour struggles Victoria had always defeated the Australasian 
bodies because of the disloyal and back-sliding unionists who took 
the place of strikers elsewhere. This was being repeated in the 
present strike at Fremantle. 

Mr. Fabri, a member of the Council, in extenuation of the fact, said 
the men were forced by circumstances to accept any employment 
that offered. 

These are a few examples of many cases which might be cited. If, 
in the face of this, it be contended that Protection raises wages, it can 
only be on the supposition that the men, taking a leaf out of the book 
of their masters who sell dear at home and cheap abroad, earn such 
high wages in their own country that they are willing to take low ones 
elsewhere, finding their inducement no doubt in the change of air and 
scenery. 

C. H. CHOMLEY. 
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THE MYSTERY OF DUMPING. . 


ee UMPING,” in the sense of selling goods for something less 

than “cost price,” or for “whatever they will fetch,” is a 
widely pervasive practice. Fishmongers, fruiterers and butchers, 
finding themselves with a surplus of perishable goods upon their hands, 
offer them late on Saturday night for prices which have no definite 
relation to “cost.” This “dumping” undoubtedly injures the ordinary 
local trade, for some of those who buy upon these terms would have 


bought a smaller quantity at ordinary prices earlier in the day were it- 


not for the knowledge of these Saturday night sales. Indeed, so far as 
the wholesale trades in perishable foods are-concerned, this “ dumping ” 
policy is qualified by wholesale destruction of such portions of supply 
as seem likely, if an attempt js made to sell them, to spoil the market. 
‘The organised trade, having regard to the trade interest as a whole, 
favours destruction rather than “dumping”: the unorganised trade, in 
particular the weaker retailers, are driven by exclusive regard to 
their individual interests to dump their surplus. In drapery, 
millinery and other trades, where season and fashion are important 
elements, non-perishable goods are similarly “dumped” at longer 
intervals in “sacrifice” or “emergency” sales. . Bankrupt stock is sold 
at prices unrelated to cost. “Summer sales” form an ever-growing 
practice in larger stores; goods are “marked down” to levels some- 
times far below cost of production, and many customers spend a con- 
siderable part of their dress-money on these goods, who otherwise 
would have spent a somewhat larger sum upon smaller quantities or 
inferior qualities of goods in the ordinary course of trade. 

Again, some shops have “leading” articles, specially low-priced 
classes of goods, sold cheap as an advertisement and a means of 
attracting “custom.” 

Now all these goods are said to be sold under cost of production. 
And this is true if we attribute to each unit of supply a separate cost 
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of production. For ordinary manufacturing and commercial purposes 
it is doubtless convenient to base book-keeping on this estimate of 
separate costs. But economic analysis must, I think, take a different 
view. None of these classes of goods is accurately described as sold 
. under cost price. Even “leading” articles fetch, besides their price, 
a gain of general custom, the profit from which would rightly be added 
to their price, and, so added, would raise that price above “cost ”— 
supposing the “attraction ” to be really operative. 

In the other retail cases it is evident that the goods sold at a sacrifice 
are a surplus due to miscalculation of demand. Such miscalculation 
will arise partly from the carelessness or incompetence of the buyers, 
partly to changes affecting demand so incapable of prevision that they 
must be regarded as chance. Tradesmen cannot afford to be found 
“short,” for such failure to have required articles in hand not merely 
loses them the profit on these sales, but damages their future trade 
in general In order to ensure having enough, they must run a 
continual risk, amounting in some classes of goods to a certainty, of 
having too much. The most skilful trader must reckon on being left 
sometimes with a surplus which, if perishable goods, he must sell soon 
for what they will fetch ; if non-perishable, he must similarly sell before 
they have become too old-fashioned. Properly regarded, these goods 
have no separate cost of production; he must buy them at ordinary 
prices and sell them below those prices as a necessary condition of 
conducting his business as a whole profitably ; in other words, the loss 
on these “dumped ” goods ensures the profitable sale of the undumped 
goods which form the bulk of his stock. It is a fundamentally 
false way of looking at these dumped goods, taken as it were on their 
separate merits, that makes them appear a dead loss. Regarding 
them rightly, we must impute to this low-priced surplus a portion of 
the profit which their existence enables the normal high-priced stock 
to earn. Even if this surplus be the result of miscalculation, such 
error is a normal and indeed a necessary incident of every business. 
When the surplus is abnormally large, or of too-frequent recurrence, 
the loss incurred is to be regarded as due to general bad judgment 
exercised in buying, rather than as a separate loss due to the 
unfortunate conditions under which these particular goods must be sold. 
This surplus or margin, if it is no larger than is required to ensure 
the sound conduct of a thriving but necessarily fluctuating business, 
no more represents waste or loss, because it is eventually sold “below 
“cost-price,” than does the idle reserve which every bank must keep . 
as a condition of being able to use the bulk of its deposits profitably. 
The bank-reserve, it is true, fetches nothing, whereas the reserve-goods 
of a trader are sold at some price or other. But even this apparent 
difference disappears when we bear in mind that the trader must 
always have in his stock a certain proportion of these goods, doomed 
to sell at (say) half their cost-price ; fifty per cent. of the nominal value 
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of these goods represents at any given time a reserve or insurance fund 

. which plays essentially the same part, as a condition of the profitable 
conduct of his business, as the banker’s reserve does in the banking 
business. The only difference is that he has frequently to shift the 
. forms in which he keeps his reserve, and to dispose of the out-worn 
forms for what he can get. 

Add to this analysis the fact that in the sale of this surplus stock the 
trader will prefer to make, as far as possible, a separate market of them, 
choosing a special time for “dumping” it in large quantities, and 
adapting his modes of sale so as to reach a different class of purchasers 
from that which he normally serves, 

This we see done in the Saturday night gale and the high-class 
draper will not dispose of lines of goods in which he finds himself 
“long” by “marking down ” at ordinary.times for his regular customers, 
but will keep them for summer sales where a different class of customer 
attends to. buy. 

A tradesman must in the ordinary course of trade accumulate a 
surplus stock which he cannot dispose of in the ordinary way without 
spoiling the market. He generally finds it better to create a separate 
market for the disposal of these goods. Of course, if he is an enter- 
prising man, or engaged in an essentially capricious trade, this 
“dumping” will form a larger part of his business. The larger the 
risks the larger the profits and the larger the insurance. 

When we turn from retail trade to manufacture the same general 
analysis applies. Most manufacturers must produce on calculations of 
a future market; in order to make and sell at profitable prices the 
largest quantities of goods, they must run a normal risk of over- 
production. When this ocċurs, how shall they unload their surplus? 
They may try to put it on the ordinary market and let it depress 
prices, or they may; following the example of the shopkeeper, make 
some special effort to get rid of it by finding some new market for the 
occasion. This extraordinary market is likely to be a foreign market. 
There are two considerations which make it more difficult for competing 
manufacturers than for shopkeepers to hold in check this tendency to 
“dumping.” When a shopkeeper perceives that a line of goods is not 
taking, he can at once stop or curtail further purchases from the makers, 
but the latter cannot so easily stop or curtail their production. They 
have laid down special and expensive plant, have hired labour and 
entered into contracts for the purchase of materials, etc. ; they cannot 
change the channel of this productive energy or greatly reduce the 
volume of output without a very serious loss. If they are engaged in 
keen competition, they must be prepared to continue producing at a 
loss for some time, loading their former market at lower prices, forcing 
new markets at great sacrifices, or accumulating stock, In whatever 
way this surplus is disposed of there is a loss on it, if a separate cost of 
production be imputed to this surplus and a separate market is found 
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for it. If it is simply thrown on to the ordinary market so as to bring 
down the price for the whole supply, it may cause the whole supply to 
be sold below cost price. 

The difficulty of stopping a recognised tendency to over-production 
in manufacture is aggravated by the fact that a reduction of output 
commonly implies a more than proportionate waste of productive power, 
a large part of the expenses of production remaining the same for a 
smaller as for a larger output. The net economy of large-scale 
production is constantly pushing producers to maintain a maximum 
output in the teeth of falling prices which indicate. over-stocked 
markets. 

Indeed, this superior economy of a large output is the special source 
of that “dumping” which figures in international trade. If all the 
manufacturers in a trade acted in concert it might be. more profitable 
for them to agree in a restriction of output, for though they would 
thereby produce more expensively, the margin of profit on the smaller 
output sold dear might be so much larger than that upon a larger output 
sold cheap, as to yield a net gain on their investment of capital and 
business energy. But where the competing manufacturers do not act 
in concert, it will not be profitable for any one of them to restrict his 
output, for he will thereby be holding up the price for the greater 
benefit of a competitor who does not restrict his output. So in all 
trades where the maximum economy of large-scale production has not 
been reached, there is a constant tendency among competitors to 
increase the output irrespective. of the effects on the market. Hence 
a condition of trade is always liable to arise when ordinary markets 
are glutted, and when it may be advantageous to avoid restricting 
output by unloading the surplus cheaply upon distant markets. This 
is a temporary expedient designed to give time for a readjustment of 
normal output to normal demand at remunerative prices ; it is employed 
to get rid of an actually accumulating surplus stock, to substitute a 
gradual for a sudden restriction, and to allow the slower normal forces 
regulating the distribution of industrial energy to establish a more 
stable equilibrium between supply and demand in the trade. 

It is easy to understand how in the new conditions of world-competi- 
tion in manufacture the difficulty of estimating future prices is such as 
to involve the frequent accumulations of surplus goods which their 
makers may seek to sell at a price below their “separate cost of 
“production” in a foreign market, if by so doing they can keep up 
prices in the home market to a level which leaves a margin of profit. 
If this policy enables any net profit to be earned on the output as a 
whole, it is evident that this “sacrifice” on the “dumped ” goods is an 
essential condition of this earning, and that to regard them as involving 
a dead loss, under the conditions of their sale, is not justifiable. 

So far we have treated “dumping” as it may arise under free 
competition of manufacturers. Apparently the earliest examples of 
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“dumping” manufactured goods in foreign countries on any consider- 
able scale belong to this individual business policy, as practised by 
English manufacturers.* Where manufacturers enter into concerted 
- action for the maintenance of profitable prices, they may have recourse 
to two methods: they may agree to restrict their whole output, or, what 
comes to be the same thing, not to sell any goods at less than an agreed 
price, or they may agree to restrict the supply for the home market, 
fixing a profitable price for this market, and to “dump” any surplus 
produce on export markets at any price or at an agreed lower price. 
This latter practice has been occasionally pursued for some years past 
. by organised bodies of manufacturers in England, Germany, America 
and other countries. There is no evidence that in any of these 
countries it has been adopted as a part of a permanent industrial policy ; 
it has always figured as a temporary expedient forgetting rid of surplus 
produce without spoiling the home market. 

Where the joint forces of trade combination and tariff protection 
give to a body of manufacturers such a control of the home market as to 
enable them to fix highly-profitable prices, this policy of “dumping ” 
surplus goods on foreign shores becomes at once more expedient and 
more feasible. Under ordinary conditions of free competition in an 
unprotected home market it is of course possible that individual firms, 
which find themselves with surplus stocks, or are producing more 
than they can find a market for at ordinary prices at home, may prefer 
to sell this surplus more cheaply abroad. It is, however, obvious that, 
unless the home market is protected by import duties, they cannot do 
this to any great extent, or adopt it as a business policy, because, if the 
price at which they sell abroad is considerably lower than the home 
price, they will have to meet their own “dumped ” goods re-imported 
and competing with them in the home market. -If “dumping” is 
regarded as anything other than a small casual incident, it requires 
either protection of the home market or closely concerted action of the. 
body of manufacturers in a trade, or both, as indispensable conditions. 
It seems as if both protection and trade-organisation were necessary to 
establish anything that we are entitled to calla policy of “dumping.” If 
really free competition of a number of producers were maintained in a 
protective country such as America, it must generally pay a 
manufacturer better to cut down prices than to seek a foreign 
market at a definitely lower price. This indeed is what actually takes 
place when some improved method of production enables a number of 
competing firms largely to increase their output. The cutting of home 
prices down to a point of no-profit is the direct and most urgent motive 
to the formation of agreements, combinations, “trusts.” Protection in 
the form of import duties cannot by itself form an economic foundation 
for a policy of “dumping.” Where a legal system of export bounties 
exists, in addition to import duties, of course “dumping” may become a 

$ Cf. Professor Ashley, “The Tariff Problem,” p. 70. 
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business policy even for producers competing freely in their home 
market. Canada thus “dumps” iron on the British market at low 
prices made up to the exporters by taxes paid by the body of the 
Canadian people. 

A combination of manufacturers or other producers, however strong, 
would hardly be able to maintain a policy or a repeated practice of 
“dumping ” in foreign countries, unless they were substantially protected 
against the re-importation of their “ dumped ” goods. Hence we must 
conclude that both protection and combination are essential to a policy 
of “dumping ”—z.e, a system of selling abroad more cheaply than at 
home. Where these two conditions coincide, it is at any rate 
theoretically possible that this discrimination of home and export 
prices might be systematically maintained. A German Kartel or an 
American trust, virtually controlling their home market, might maintain 
a relatively high price at home, and continue to sell abroad at prices 
sufficiently lower to enable them to dispose of the rest of their regular 
output. It is important to recognise clearly this theoretic basis of 
“dumping,” not merely as a casual expedient for dealing with over- 
supply, but as a possible permanent business policy. 

Some who will easily recognise that itis not right to impute a 
separate cost to the margin or surplus required to insure a trade, or to 
some casual surplus which it is best to sacrifice, refuse to admit that it 
can conceivably pay a trust or a group of protected manufacturers to 
sell abroad a regular part of their output at a price which would involve 
a net loss if all their output were sold at this price. 

The theoretical feasibility of such a policy can be best demonstrated 
by hypothetical figures. A mill running at its full capacity can turn 
out goo tons per diem at a cost of (say) 17s. per ton; running at. two- 
thirds capacity it turns out 600 tons at (say) 19s. per ton. Assuming 
that the same market price (25s.) could be got for the goo tons as for 
the 600 tons, the profit on the full working would be (g00x8s.) 7,200 
shillings, or £360 per diem, as compared with the profit on a two- 
thirds working at (600X6s.) 3,600 shillings, or 4180 per diem. It-is, 
however, evident that the same price cannot be got for the goo tons 
as for the 600. It is quite possible that if 600 tons could be put on 
the market at 25s. per ton, thus yielding a net profit of 6s. per ton or 
£180 on the output, 900 might bring down the price as low as 19s. per 
ton, yielding a net profit of only 2s. per ton or £90 on the output. But 
if it can be arranged to separate the protected home market and the 
foreign market, and to sell 600 tons in the former at 25s. per ton, and 
300 tons in the latter at a dumping price of even 16s. (less than “cost” 
price on the full output), the profits on the 600 tons would be (600x 8s.) 
4,800 shillings or £240, the loss on the 300 “dumped ” tons would be 
300 shillings or £15. The total output of goo tons would thus fetch 

-a profit of £240—415, or £225. The so-called loss of 415 on the 
“dumped ” portion of the output is the condition of earning 8s. per ton 
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profit as compared with 6s. per ton onthe 600 tons sold in the home 
market. 

This possible economy rests on the so-called law of increasing 
returns, or, in other words, on the fact that a large part of the expenses 
of production are relatively fixed, increasing much more slowly than the 
increase of output. 

Thus it is quite clear that a trust or other non-competing group in a 
protected country might conceivably find the technical economy of 
producing on the larger scale permitted by an export trade so great, 
that it would pay them, as a continuous business policy, to supply a 
foreign market at what appears to be “below cost price.” There are 
various ways in which this low export price may be regarded. It may 
be said that the real or true economic price for the whole output lies 
between the artificially high home price and the artificially low export 
- price, the home consumers, in fact, paying part of the true price for the 
foreign consumer. This correctly describes what happens: the home 
consumer subsidises the foreign consumer. 

Or we may treat the export goods as a by-product in relation to the 
home products; the latter can only be economically produced on 
condition that the former are also produced, and once produced it is 
better to sell them for what they will fetch, like a pure by-product., A 
by-product is not considered to have any cost price, certainly no separate 
cost price can be imputed to it. So with these “dumped ” export goods, 
they may be considered as having no true cost price. But it will 
presently appear that they cannot strictly be treated as pure by- 
products, because the price they fetch does affect the question whether 
they shall be produced or how many of them shall be produced. The 
truth is, that this phenomenon of “dumping” is the most convincing 
exposure of the economic fallacy of imputing to any portion of an output 
a separate cost of production. The true formula runs thus: If 1,000 
tons be produced, each ton costs 10s. ; if 2,000 tons be produced, each 
ton costs 8s.; if 5,000 tons, 7s: and so on.- But if the Gost of 
a ton always depends upon the number of other tons produced along 
with it, a ton can never be rightly regarded as a separate economic 
unit with a separate cost attached to it. It is only ‘the whole output 
that has a true cost. The business man who handles this output for 
the market, though he has to sell it in pieces, will not consider that 
he must sell each piece so as to make a separate profit on its proportion 
of cost of production to that of the whole output: he will ‘aggregate 
the prices he gets for the several portions of the output and treat this 
aggregate as one price, just as he treated the aggregate cost as one 
cost. He will always consider the effect of a separate sale upon his 
market as a whole, recognising the utility of discriminating prices both 
in home and: foreign markets so as to secure the largest aggregate. 
profits. He will of course also consider the details of the separate 
sales, refusing to sell certain goods below a certain price, not ultimately 
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because this price is “below cost,” but because it is so cheap as to 
react unprofitably upon the aggregate net profits, or even to affect 
injuriously the sale of future outputs. „In a word, excepting where 
what is called the law. of Constant Returns prevails—z.e., where there 
is no net technical advantage in producing a larger or a smaller output, 
there is nothing that can be rightly called a separate cost of production 
for units of output. 

The fact that discrimination of prices takes place in disposing of an 
output does not therefore warrant us, in serious economic analysis, in 
attributing a separate profit or loss to each portion by comparing the 
price got with a separate cost attributed to its production. It is, then, 
an established economic possibility that a non-competing group or 
interest, in a protected country, might find it profitable as a lasting 
policy to sell goods abroad at a price definitely lower than they could 
there be produced with equal capital, skill and industrial knowledge. 
Or it might find it profitable only occasionally to resort to this method 
of disposing of a surplus. Or, finally, it might “dump ” cheap goods 
in order to break down the home trade in a foreign country, with the 
object of capturing the foreign market and then raising prices. 

To either of the latter two practices the especial economy of large- 
scale production which we have just considered is not essential; we 
have seen that in,retail trade resort is had to getting rid of a casual 
surplus by selling it for what it will fetch in a distant market, while the 
policy of selling cheap for a while in order to break a competitor and 
capture a market is common throughout the world of commerce. The 
trust or non-competing group in a protected country is, however, in a 
stronger position to utilise either of these policies than are other 
producers. i 

Before considering the case of a permanent policy of discriminating 
prices, it will be well to discuss the feasibility and the desirability of 
using import duties as a means of counteracting these sorts of 
“dumping.” 

“Dumping ” as a means of disposing of a temporary surplus has been 
shown to be a general practice. Is there any sufficient reason to 
distinguish foreign from domestic “dumping ” and to provide against it 
by tariff enactment? The question is one not of economic principle, 
but of economic and political expediency. Casual “dumping ” of 
indigestible surplus products cannot be lightly dismissed as a mere 
“bonus” of the foreigner to the British consumer. It is that, but it 
is something more. It is a sudden blow to the stability of a British 
trade, falling at a time when it is likely to prove more than usually. 
injurious. For there exist sufficient unity and sympathy throughout 
the industrial world to render it likely that surplus-production in 
America or Germany, whether due to slackness of demand or to 
improved methods of production, will be accompanied by a similar 
condition of British trade. “Dumping” attributable to this cause will 
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therefore come when it does most harm to a trade already suffering 
from, or threatened with, over-production. The shock of this injury 
disorganising a whole trade may be very inadequately compensated 
by a temporary cheapness of prices to the consumer. Even when 
the “dumped” goods which form the finished product of our British 
industry are the raw materials of another, as has happened with the 
“dumping ” of coke, pig-iron, steel-plates, etc., it does not follow that 
this boom of one trade and slump of another yield a net benefit to 
British industry, as compared with the maintenance of normal con- 
ditions of stability or progress. Indeed it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that these miraculous ‘sudden interventions from outside 
are demoralising incidents, breaking confidence in the regular order 
of economic nature. Were “dumping” adopted by a foreign trust or. 
combination as a means of invading our markets, underselling 
British producers in order to capture the trade and afterwards 
to raise prices to a “profitable” level, such attacks directed 
against important British industries from behind protective 
tariff walls might cause great distress. It is, of course, true 
that the fears sometimes entertained of an organised attack 
against all or most of our staple trades which should ruin British 
industry as a whole, is not merely a wild exaggeration, but involves a 
misunderstanding of the nature of industry. It would be impossible 
even for an organised conspiracy of several “dumping” nations bent 
on injuring British trade to suck our trade as a whole or even to 
diminish its volume. Such a notion presupposes that there only exists 
` a fixed limited number of trades which, judiciously attacked, would all 
succumb, leaving not a wrack behind. In point of fact, unless the 
confederacy of dumpers were prepared to “ keep” the entire British 
‘nation as consumers by free subsidies of all manner of commodities, 
the attempt to take some British trades could only drive British 
industry into other trades, an ever-increasing proportion of British 
capital and labour passing into the production of such perishable 
goods and such services as did not lend themselves to “dumping.” Let 
foreign nations “dump” food, clothing, and all forms of portable 
convenience and luxury upon us, we should be driven to the most 
magnificent development of housing, transport and all distributive 
services, public and private, to the amplest cultivation of the professions 
and the fine arts; the rest of this bounty we should take out in leisure, 
a broader margin to our national life. 

While then the graver apprehensions of the possible effects of 
dumping are manifestly absurd, the incidental effects of a more frag- 
mentary policy might be serious enough to claim public attention. 
While “dumping” as a weapon could not destroy or permanently 
reduce the size of our domestic industry as a whole, it might do 
- considerable harm by disturbance and dislocation. Directed with 
more cunning, it might even harm our trade worse than the casual 
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` “dumping” to get rid of surpluses. If it were feasible to prevent such 
“dumping” by prohibitive or protective import duties, such action 
would offend no sane principle of free exchange. 

It is entirely a question of expediency. If a tariff could be arranged 
which would act promptly, where it was needed, for just as long as 
it was needed, and as far as it was needed, there could be no sound 
objection to its application. The difficulties are purely practical. 
But they are so grave as to be almost insuperable. The “dumping” 
we have described is essentially a sudden process; it is or can be 
conducted with considerable secrecy, and would be extremely difficult 
to distinguish from a normal decline of prices due to a normal increase 
of imports. It is seldom possible to lay one’s finger on any stock of 
goods entering our ports and to say with reasonable confidence, 
“These are dumped.” A considerable degree of secrecy is now 
observed in selling abroad at lower prices; if it were necessary to ~ 
meet a fiscal weapon this secrecy would become impenetrable. Either 
some official must be empowered to deal with emergency cases, and 
with the constant false alarms which interested home producers will be 
ever raising in their eagerness to keep out foreign goods; or else a 
“sliding scale” of the most intricate character and subject to continual 
revision must be applied to every trade where foreign competition 
presses. To entryst so grave a sudden power either to the discretion 
of officials or to the mechanical precision of sliding scales will appear 
the more perilous the closer one reflects upon the details of these 
operations. Were the powerful trusts of America and Germany, with 
the express assistance of their governments, publicly to plan attacks 
upon our staple metal, textile and shipbuilding trades, by the 
instrument of “dumping,” so grave an émergency might warrant the 
use of the tariff as a weapon, and its adoption would be nowise 
derogatory to the principles of free exchange. But for smaller 
emergencies it would probably be safer to bear the blow than to 
put the clumsy and ineffectual weapons of import duties into the 
hands of imperfectly wise officials. 

' But this is mainly a question of politics rather than of economic 
theory. If an official were wise enough and a good enough tariff 
could be constructed, a nation would be quite justified in thus warding 
off “dumped” goods which did more harm by disorganising trade than 
good by a temporary lowering of prices. 

The hypothetical case of a continuous policy of “dumping,” not to- 
dispose of a temporary surplus or primarily to capture a market, but 
in order to practise most profitably large-scale production, involves 
different considerations. If we in England could rely upon receiving a 
fairly constant large supply of boots, sheet-iron or steam engines from 
America at prices below those for which we could produce them, ought 
the mere fact that this “dumping ” is supported by a foreign tariff, or 
even by an export bounty, to induce us to refuse them or to place a 
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tariff on them? True, the beginning of this policy may break 
down a British industry, but if the policy is to be a continuous one, the 
benefit to the consumer, and in some instances to other trades where 
these “dumped ” goods are raw materials, will obviously outweigh this 
single temporary blow. It will be better to accept this damage 
toa British trade in the same spirit in which we should: accept imports 
which undersold our products by superior use of machinery, or better 
natural resources, Acting in our own interests as a nation, it would 
be folly to attempt to distinguish between a cheapness which is the 
result respectively of “fair” and “unfair” competition, provided that 
cheapness is permanent. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to 
protect all British industries against all foreign competition, there 
can be no reason to put an import duty upon bounty-fed foreign goods 
where there is any reasonable security of a continuance of the bounty. 

It remains briefly to consider the economic efficacy of taxing . 
“dumped ” goods as a means of revenue. We have spoken of “dumped 
“goods” as being sold “for whatever they would fetch.” If this were 
strictly true, it follows that an import tax imposed on them would not 
cause a rise of price, but would be borne entirely by the producers. 
Such an ad valorem tax might conceivably take 80 per cent, of the 
selling value of the goods without causing the dumper to check his 
“dumping.” In such a case the British producer, would be nowise 
“protected,” but the British revenue would be a gainer. 

This, however, is not what would happen. Though “dumped goods ” 
cannot be said to have any separate cost of production, the price at 
which they are “dumped” is not “any” price, but one calculated 
to dispose of such quantity of output as will, by keeping down 
the aggregate cost of production and raising the aggregate 
returns for sales, yield the greatest total profit. And 
considerable ad valorem duty would disturb this maximum 
profit by reducing the returns from the export trade. The effect 
of such an import duty will depend upon the relation of the former 
price of the “dumped” goods to the normal British price. It may 
have paid the dumper to “dump” a comparatively small amount which ` 
forced a market at a price just below the normal British price. Or the 
economy of large productiom might have made it more profitable to 
“dump ” a larger quantity, so bringing down the selling price far below 
the normal British price. The effect of an ad valorem tax on “dumped ” 
goods will differ in the two cases. In the former case, the tax will lie 
almost entirely on the dumper, if he continues to dump at all. . If he 
were to dump a smaller quantity, thus sacrificing something in economy 
of production by reducing the total output, he could not recoup himself 
by raising the prices for his “dumped” exports, because the former 
price was fixed just below the British competitive price. He must there- 
fore either cease “dumping,” or pay the entire tax out of his pocket, 
continuing to dump as before. In the latter event the British Treasury 
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has succeeded in taxing the monopoly profit of the pratected American 
produce. ` 

If, however, the “dumping ” price has been fixed low, so as to take off 
a large surplus product, the effect of an import duty will be to reduce 
the quantity of “dumping,” a smaller quantity being sold at a higher , 
price. This rise of price cannot be high enough to compensate fully 
the loss to the “dumper ” of reducing his output and sv producing more 
expensively, but it will furriish some compensation. The incidence of 
_ the import duty will then be divided between the British consumer and 
the American producer ; in what proportion it is impossible to predict, 
for it will depend upon the reaction of reduced output on cost 
of production and the reaction of reduced supply on demand, or more 
strictly speaking, upon the relation between these two reactions. 

In the case of “casual” dumping, then, protection by import duties 
would be virtually inefficacious; such duties would be too slow of 
operation and too uncertain of effect. In the case of “aggressive” 
dumping, in order to “steal” a market, it would only be possible to 
take effective action by import duties where publicity attached to the 
invasion. In the case of the steady maintenance of a policy of low 
export prices, the gain to the consumer and to other trades in the 
country where such goods are. “dumped ” will normally outweigh the 
damage done by a temporary displacement of capital and labour in a 
single British trade. It might, however, be a sound revenue policy 
to impose an import duty which, levied on goods produced under 
conditions enabling them to assist in earning monopoly profits for a 
foreign “trust” or “combination,” would fall entirely, or in large part, 
upon the producer. 

Monopoly profits directly taxed cannot transfer the tax, and even an 
` import tax, the only way in which a foreigner can reach them, may 
sometimes succeed in lying on them sufficiently to make the experi- 
ment a profitable one for the revenue. ; 

There is, however, no evidence of the practice of such a regular 
system of low price exportation by trusts and other combinations as 
would render any such taxation deserving of present consideration. 
The “dumping” of goods by American trusts and German Kartels 
during recent years is proved to rest on no organised system of main- 
taining ‘a cheap export trade, but is adopted merely as a temporary 
expedient for getting rid of a casual surplus. In a few instances cheap 
export prices have been adopted by enterprising foreign firms as an 
attempt to capture the British or other markets. Nowhere has there 
been developed a system of regular bounty-fed export trade under 
conditions which would enable us profitably to apply an import duty 
as a safe instrument of revenue. i 

d l \ J. A. HOBSON. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S PROPOSALS FOR 
FISCAL REFORM. 


R. CHARLES BOOTH?’S very temperate and moderate 
Ņ l article on Fiscal Reform in the current National Review 
contains an entirely new scheme, which differs very widely from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. It seems most improbable that this scheme will find 
favour, since it has less of the appeal to sectional interests, which has 
given such success to the Glasgow plan. But the great weight which 
justly attaches to Mr. Booth’s opinions makes an examination of his 
arguments important. 

His proposal is, to place a’perfectly uniform tax of 5 per cent. on 

all imports from foreign countries with which we may hereafter 
conclude commercial treaties, and an equally uniform tax of 10 per 
‘cent. on imports from other foreign countries; these taxes to be 
imposed for the sake, primarily, of imperial preference, secondarily for 
the sake of protection, and thirdly for negotiation. The duties on 
materials are to be refundéd by a drawback to exporters of manu- 
factures employing the materials, 
_ This plan, it must be confessed, would be to a certain extent free, 
if it worked, from the most objectionable feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
propaganda, namely, the struggle of private interests to acquire public 
money by means of political pressure. It is strange that Mr. Booth 
should, under these circumstances, have joined the “Commission” 
which inaugurates the scramble for plunder caused by tariff-mongering. 
But an arithmetical barrier against corruption is indeed a pill to cure 
an earthquake. 

It is difficult to criticise Mr. Booth’s article, since no proof is given 
or even attempted that the adoption of his scheme would cure the 
evils which he fears, or secure the benefits which he claims. In 
replying to his contentions, however, the following division may 
be made :— 


I. The case for Free Trade is not adequately stated in Mr. 
Booth’s opening paragraph, and is not open to the objections 
urged by him. 
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II. The objects which he aims at would not be achieved by 
his scheme. ` . 

IIL Internal difficulties render the scheme impracticable, and 
would prevent its adoption from having the finality which he 
desires. , 

IV. Special evils, not anticipated by him, would result from 
any Protective Tariff. 


L Mr. Booth affirms that the case for Free Trade is “cosmopolitan 
“in its ideal, Zaissez-faire in its philosophy, and individualist in its 
“principles.” This statement seems by no means correct. The Free 
Trader’s contention is that, whatever other nations may do, a nation 
profits, both in regard to the amount and to the distribution of its 
wealth, by avoiding that kind of State interference which is constituted 
by Protective import duties or export bounties. As regards other 
kinds of State interference, Free Traders as such have no opinion; 
and as a matter of fact, not only many individualists, but also the 
Socialists of all countries are in favour of Free Trade. The only ` 
cosmopolitan element in the Free Trade case is that Free Traders 
are unwilling to forego an advantage to their own country merely 
because the securing of that advantage incidentally benefits other 
countries also. 

It is customary to accuse Free Traders of being doctrinaire; but 
what could be more doctrinaire than the argument, advanced by our 
modern Protectionists, that, because some forms of State interference 
are admittedly beneficial, it is therefore illogical not to favour any 
and every State interference that may be suggested? 

Mr. Booth asserts that Free Traders do not count the cost of 
friction. This is totally contrary to the ‘facts: as a matter of fact, 
almost all the mitigations of friction which have resulted either from 
legislation or from trade unionism have been achieved by the efforts 
of convinced Free Traders. The assumption seems to be that a 
Protective Tariff tends to diminish fluctuations; and this assumption 
also underlies the contention that Protection would make employment 
more regular. For this view there is no warrant either in theory or 
experience: as regards experience, the seven volumes on “The Dis- 
“turbances in German Economic Life in 1900-2” give a sufficient 
refutation.* 

It is true that Free Traders, while regretting the hardships incidental 
to all economic transitions, are not willing to adopt the plan enforced 
in the ancient kingdom of the Incas, where every man was competed 
by law to follow the same trade as his father. Most of the arguments 
used on this point by Protectionists would have applied, and were 
applied, against the introduction of machinery during the industrial 
revolution of a hundred years ago. If the most profitable trades grow 


* “Die Störungen im deutschen Wirthschaftsleben während der Jahre rg00 ff,” 
Leipzig, 1903. 
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faster than the population, they must grow at the expense of others 
which are less profitable, and there must be “ruined industries” to 
lament over. The town of Coventry, formerly devoted to silk, finds 
now a far more profitable employment in bicycles and motor cars; is 
this to be matter for regret? 

Mr. Booth’s remarks on the balance of trade do not contain any 
material criticism of the Board of Trade memorandum on the excess 
of imports. It is not claimed by Free Traders that the part of our 
imports which comes in payment of interest on foreign investments is 
paid for by present exports, though it is the return on capital formerly 
exported, which was presumably the produce of British labour. But 
this part of our imports would not be checked by an import duty, 
unless it were so imposed as to ruin those among us who have invested 
money abroad. The part of our imports which would be checked 
would be the part paid for by our exports, or by the earnings of our 
shipping, which Mr. Booth unduly ignores. The desire that the 
returns on our foreign investments should come in the shape of raw 
materials, in order to give employment to British labour, is one which, 
to begin with, would in all likelihood not be furthered by a uniform 
tariff; and the view as to the causes of unemployment which it 
involves is mistaken. In 1899, in spite of a considerable import of 
manufactures, there was practically no unemployment in England; 
and the fact is that unemployment is not caused by this or that 
distribution of industry, but by fluctuations. Wars, by diverting 
industry, temporarily, into abnormal channels, always cause unemploy- 
ment when they cease; and the present lack of employment is pre- 
sumably traceable in a great measure to the disturbances caused by 
the war in South Africa, 

A most curious charge of inconsistency is brought against the Free 
Traders (p. 690) on the ground that, having adopted Free Trade at 
home, we submitted to “humiliating ourselves by resorting to ` 
“persuasion.” It is suggested that we might have let the policies of 
foreign nations alone, since, “according to the theory we upheld, they 
“could only result in loss to those who pursued them.” This implies 
the vicious theory that what injures other nations must be advantageous 
tous. As a matter of fact, Foreign Tariffs, on the Free Trade theory, 
are injurious both to us and to the nations imposing them. Why 
persuasion should be considered “humiliating” it is impossible to see. 
The greatest diminutions of Foreign Tariffs ever effected were due to 
Cobden’s persuasions. Is it contended that it is disgraceful to succeed 
by the appeal to reason, but honourable and desirable to fail with the 
“big revolver”? This is a strange view, truly. And it is forgotten 
why Peel abandoned the weapon whose value is so extolled. “Weary 

“of our long and unavailing efforts,” he said, “to enter into satisfac- 
“tory commercial treaties with other nations, we have determined at 
“length to consult our own interests.” But Peel, of course, was a cos- 
mopolitan doctrinaire with no practical experience of Government 
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“Our unqualified reception of imports,’ Mr. Booth says’ (p. 690), 
“has done much to encourage the Protective system of others, especially 
“in Europe, and a change in this respect might now do much in the 
“opposite direction. . . . Stripped of its ideals Free Trade may still 
“triumph.” He gives no grounds for this paradox, which will be 
generally admitted by students of commercial negotiations to be the 
opposite of the truth. The only way in which such a result may 
conceivably have happened is through the more dominant position 
which we acquired by Free Trade. Had we remained Protec- 
tionists, our manufacturers would have prospered less, and tariffs might 
have been less essential to their exclusion. Is this what is meant? 
Mr. Booth’s prophecy for the future appears as groundless as his 
statement concerning the past. If we become convinced that 
Protection is essential to a nation’s prosperity, how will that lead other 
nations to Free Trade? This is an instance of that lip-service which 
is (to modify La Rochefoucauld) the homage that Protection pays to 
Free Trade. If Mr. Chamberlain’s followers believed that his scheme 


would in the end further Free Trade, nine-tenths of them would cease - 


to desire it, since Protection is the haven in which they hope to find 
rest. 

H. The objects aimed at by Mr. Booth are: (1) Imperial unity ; 
(2) Protection; (3) reduction of Foreign Tariffs. With regard to the 
first and third, it is unnecessary to repeat arguments which have 
already been urged ad nauseam, and have probably by this time 
convinced those who are capable of being convinced by them. But 
with regard to the second, there is a good deal to be said. 

Mr. Booth’s reasons for desiring Protection are: (1) To cause a larger 
proportion of our imports to consist of raw materials; (2) to increase 
the amount and the regularity of employment; (3) to enlarge the 
market for our manufactures, and (4) to stimulate enterprise through 
the security of the home market. Let us examine whether his scheme 
is likely to secure these objects. 

1. To increase the proportion of our imports consisting of raw 
materials, it would be necessary, primé facie, to tax manufactured 
articles at a higher rate than raw materials; but Mr. Booth proposes a 
uniform tariff, to be imposed even upon raw cotton and iron ore. There 
is therefore no reason to think that his tax would check finished goods 
to any greater extent than it would check the materials employed in 
the manufacture of such goods for the home market. And on this 
point, Mr. Booth himself offers us no argument. 

2. The next object is to increase the amount and the regularity of 
employment. This assumes that a-tariff will prevent fluctuations, 
whereas the experience of all Protected countries shows the exact 
opposite. In France, on the average, the number of unemployed is 
about double what it is in the United Kingdom. In Germany, though 


exact statistics are hard to obtain, it is well known what a widespread - 
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collapse has occurred in recent years. In America, the Steel Trust 
alone has lately reduced its payments of wages and salaries by 
£3,000,000. These facts show that regularity of employment is not 
to be obtained by tariffs. And especially the imposition of a new 
tariff always causes dislocations. At first, it injures trades incapable 
of Protection, such as building, railways and shipbuilding. Capital 
and labour are attracted into the newly Protected trades, very soon 
there is a great over-production, a slump follows, a large proportion 
of employés are thrown out of work, a trust or cartel is organised to 
restrict output and keep up prices, and a higher tariff is demanded to 
remedy the evil. If the demand is granted, the whole cycle is repeated. 
This is not a fancy picture, but plain history, verified over and over 
again. The variations in supply and demand which must result from 
commercial wars, even on the modest scale suggested by Mr. Booth, 
will also greatly increase the irregularities of trade and industry. 

3. It is difficult to see how the markets of any industry which has 
an export trade can be increased by increasing the cost of production. 
As a matter of fact, taken all round, the market for our manufactures is 
larger than that of any Protected country, except in special lines 
stimulated by export bounties. Drawbacks will not avoid an increase 
in the cost of production of most manufactures, since, besides actual 
materials, all the tools and machinery employed will become dearer, 
and in any case the capital invested in paying the duty on materials is 
locked up until the product is exported, and this capital must bear 
interest. Moreover, all such arguments make the assumption— 
perfectly valid, but most inconvenient—that there is no truth in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s promise of higher wages. There is every reason, there- 
fore, to expect a shrinkage in qur exports as a result of Protection, and 
to reject the assertion that Protection will in general give a larger 
market. 

4. Itis possible that, in a few trades, the first effect of Protection 
might be to stimulate enterprise; but it is at least equally probable 
that it would cause contentment with ancient methods and antiquated 
plant, reliance upon the tariff replacing improvement in processes. 
And it is certain that, with the inevitable growth of monopolies that 
would result, the stimulus of competition would be removed, and the 
public would be forced to contribute, through higher prices, to the 
support of the inefficient. 

It is, therefore, to say the least, exceedingly unlikely that the results 
desired by Mr. Booth would. be secured by Protection, or, more 
particularly, by the tariff-which he advocates. 

II. There are grave internal difficulties in the way of Mr. Booth’s 
plan. 

It is claimed that the tariff of 5 per cent. all round, and 10 per cent. 
in the absence of a commercial treaty, is “based on simple and 
“intelligible principles,” and that uncertainty from lack of finality is 
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not to be dreaded (p. 693). This claim is surprising, since no principles 
whatever, whether simple and intelligible, or complex and unintelligible, 
are assigned for fixing the duties at the amount suggested. The 
arguments in favour of the plan, if valid, would point to a higher scale 
of duties on manufactured articles than on raw materials, and would 
seem to justify a very much greater measure of Protection. Professor 
Ashley advocates, in certain cases, duties of 50 or even 75 per cent. ; 
and if Protection is as useful as we are told, it is hard to see why it 
should be so restricted. 

The beneficial results which Mr. Booth anticipates from his tariff in 
regard to employment can obviously only occur in so far as imports are 
actually excluded; and, therefore, if his duties do not in any case 
prove prohibitive, his own “principles” would justify and require a 
higher rate. 

That such a plan as Mr. Booth’s should have any finality is quite 
incredible. Indeed here, as so often in the arguments of moderate 
Protectionists, there is a curious disregard of human nature. In the 
first place, a tax on raw cotton or wool would not be tolerated, and is 
outside practical politics. With these exceptions go many others ; 
thus the simplicity of the plan is at once lost. Again, ad valorem 
duties are an inevitable source of fraud, since the Customs cannot 
discover the true values of goods imported. If, in place of ad 
valorem duties, specific quantitative duties, aiming at an average of 
5 per cent. were introduced, discriminations would be necessary, and 
the door would be opened to corruption, the fear of which, apparently, 
is Mr. Booth’s motive in desiring uniformity. In a democratic country, 
it seems impossible to devise any scheme of Protection which shall 
avoid this danger; as soon as the electoral machine can be used by 
private interests for their pecuniary profit, campaigns of misrepresenta- 
tion and of appeals to cupidity make political purity impossible. In 
the same number of the “National Review,” in which Mr. Booth’s 
article appears, there is an article on “The Most Corrupt City in the 
“World”—Philadelphia, which is also the most Protectionist city in 
the world. Perhaps hereafter we may be able to show cities in this 
country able to dispute the prize in this proud contest. 

Another reason which would make the maintenance of a uniform 
tariff impossible would be the desire for retaliation in tariff wars. If 
the imposition of the 10 per cent. duty did not cause a foreign nation 
to come to terms, but provoked instead discriminating dues against 
our shipping and prohibitive duties on our exports, is it likely we should 
merely sit still and wring our hands? Surely it is obvious that we 
should reply by similar measures, provided that were possible. And the 
duties imposed for retaliatory purposes would cause vested interests to 
grow up, which would render their subsequent removal difficult or 
impossible. 

Export drawbacks on products employing materials subject to 
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import duties are attended with many difficulties. In the first place, 

is a drawback to be paid only on such as employ materials which 

have actually been imported, or on all exports employing dutiable 

materials, whether these materials have been actually imported or 

produced at home? If the latter plan is adopted, this causes an 

additional protection to the home producers of the material employed ; 

moreover, if, as in the case of iron and steel, the home production is 
much greater than the importation, the expense to the Exchequer 

becomes great, and the Budget will be impossible without the imposi- , 
tion of more taxes than are contemplated. If, on the other hand, as is 

customary where an export drawback is given, no allowance is made 

except for materials actually imported, new difficulties arise. If actual 

proof is required of identity of the materials contained in the exported 

goods with the materials imported, the door is opened to frauds which 

are almost impossible to prevent. But if proof of identity is not 

required, then, wherever the export of finished goods is as great as or 

greater than the import of the materials employed, there is no longer 

any protection of the home producer of the material, since the whole 

of the import duty paid can be recovered by exporters. And it must | 
be remembered that all these schemes involve the result that the 
foreigner will be able to buy our produce more cheaply than we shall. 
Surely those who advocate such a policy, rather than the Free Traders, 
deserve to be called “friends of every country but their own.” On 
this policy Professor Brentano, in a recent article in favour of Free 
Trade in Germany, remarks: “Perhaps in no point does the contra- 
“diction show more crassly between the separate interests pursued 
“under the banner of protection of national labour and the interest 
“of the national economy.” * When he advocated English Free Trade 
in the “Fortnightly Review,” in August, he was said by our tariff 
reformers to have been ordered to do so by the German Government. 
It would be equally legitimate to suppose that his recent article, 
addressed exclusively to the Germans, had been inspired by our 
Protectionists. 

IV. It remains to consider what evils would be likely to result from 
the adoption of Mr. Booth’s scheme. 

The first and obvious evil of all Protection is that it tends to 
increase the cost of living without any corresponding increase in 
wages. Mr. Booth, though he maintains, for reasons which have been 
already argued to be inadequate, that it would increase the regularity 
of employment, does not assert that wages would be raised. He does, 
however, contend that the cost of living would not be increased; and, 
in spite of his great authority; it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that he has overlooked some of the most important factors in deciding 
this question. 

In Germany, food and almost all the necessaries of life are dearer 

` * Patria, Jan., 1904, p. 85. 
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than in England; hardly any important commodity is cheaper, except 
human beings. 

Mr. Booth’s contentions in this respect are curiously contradictory. 
He urges, on the one hand, that Protection, by leading to trusts and 
‘cartels, affords manufacturers the advantage of selling dear at home 
and cheap abroad; on the other hand, that internal competition and 
the stimulus to production will prevent prices from rising by the 
amount of the duty. These two mutually destructive contentions 
occur in the same paragraph (p. 697). The fact is, of course, that 
the former is true in all those branches of production which permit 
the organisation of trusts and cartels, while the latter, though it may 
have a measure of truth in regard to agricultural produce, will usually 
‘cease to apply before the stage at which a commodity is ready for - 
consumption. It is impossible for a trust to own all the cattle or sheep 
in a country; yet, as is well known, the supply of meat in America is 
in the hands of trusts. Thus, by Mr. Booth’s own admission, his plan 
will stimulate the formation of monopolies, and will cause the foreigner 
to obtain our products more cheaply than they can be obtained 
at home. : 

Mr. Booth asserts that the cost of living will not be appreciably 
increased by his scheme, and that whatever increase there is might 
be adjusted by lowering the duties on tea, sugar, and tobacco. The 
two former, at least, ought to be lowered in any case. But when we 
remember what Mr. Chamberlain always forgets, that the price of 
manufactured articles will be increased, and that generally a trade 
combination will succeed in exacting the full duty from consumers, 
it becomes impossible to accept the view that the cost of living will not 
be raised ; it seems evident, on the contrary, that it must be raised in 
all classes. 

It would seem that one effect of Protection would be to produce 
the very result which Mr. Booth wishes to avoid, namely, to diminish 
the proportion of our imports consisting of more or less raw materials; 
to which British labour is applied in the way of finishing manufactures. 
Mr. Booth admits that dumping is not wholly an evil, and he does 
not claim that his scheme will prevent it. But the point is that when 
a trust or cartel sells a half-manufactured product more cheaply for 
export than for home consumption, it causes the later stages of manu- 
facture to flourish more with us than in its own country. And this 
result of the policy of cartels is shown to be powerfully operative, as 
regards Germany, in the last Consular report for the district of 
Frankfort-on-Main. 

The evils to be feared from Mr. Booth’s scheme may be summed up 
as follows :— ) 

1. The policy of selling dear at home and cheap abroad, which he 
admits to be the result of Protection, involves, in addition to the 
obvious loss to the consumer, a diminution of his purchasing power, 
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thereby restricting the home market for all commodities except, 
perhaps, the barest necessaries. 

2. If dumping is an evil, Mr. Booth’s scheme will not prevent it; 
if it is not an evil, what purpose will the scheme serve? 

3. The scheme will encourage monopolies, with all the tyranny and 
corruption which they foster, 

4. ‘There is not a shadow of a reason for believing that, as is asserted 
without argument, the scheme will make employment more regular ; 
on the contrary, there is every reason to think that, by restricting 
people’s purchasing power, it will have the opposite effect at first, and 
will involve permanently either lower wages or longer hours. 

For all these reasons, it is to be hoped that those who desire the 
national welfare will resist the adoption of any such measures as Mr. 
Booth recommends. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





NAPOLEON’S LAST NIECE. 


AS it not Emerson who said “The education of a child ought 
to begin in the childhood of his father and mother”? If this 
dictum be true, the example of the Empress Catherine and her educa- 
tional influence must have helped to shape the character and life of the 
late- Princess Mathilde, the youngest born of the Great Napoleon’s 
nieces. Mathilde’s mother, Catherine, daughter of the first King of 
Wurtemburg, and of Augusta of Brunswick, a niece of George III. of 
Great Britain, was born and brought up to the age of sixteen at the 
court of Russia under the eye of the Semiramis of the North, and when 
that Sovereign had passed away, of her own aunt, the Empress Marie 
Feodorovna. Regarded by the latter as an adopted daughter, she had 
the same books, professors, and general governess, the Countess 
Benkendorff, as the five Paulovna Grand Duchesses. One of their 
school room companions was Mlle. Benkendorff, who in the roth 
century played a prominent part in European diplomacy as Princess 
Lieven. Catherine’s renown made the woman of strong mind the 
fashion at the small German courts, where, in her time, it furnished 
the chief topic of conversation to all the “hochgebornen,” and “ wohl- 
“gebornen” ladies. The-last wave of her educational influence on the 
former class spent itself at Weimar, Stuttgart and Florence in the 
twenties and the thirties. 

Among the semi-German and Russian Princesses over whom 
this wave passed, the closest imitators, albeit unconsciously, of 
Catherine were Mathilde Napoleon—to give her the name inscribed 
on her coffin—and the Princess Lieven. The former, while professing 
and liking advanced liberalism and avowing herself a rose of the 
French Revolution, believed in “le bon tyran,’ and regarded the 
Napoleonic family as almost divinely appointed to furnish this type of 
ruler. Her liberalism was of a piece with the humanitarian and libertine 
philosophy of Voltaire.’ Catherine of Wurtemburg, Mathilde’s mother, 
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a judicious and enlightened woman of many virtues, passed by easy 
transitions from the cult of the great Empress, under whose wing she 
had spent a happy childhood, to that of the Great Napoleon. She 
fused both cults; but while holding up that Emperor as a pattern to 
her sons, she set before the Princess Mathilde the Russian Empress as 
her standard of feminine greatness on a throne or the steps of a 
throne, forgetting that genius is inimitable, and therefore a 
dangerous example to the young who do not and cannot see this. The » 
Princess Mathilde imbibed from earliest infancy the spirit 
of Catherine’s court. This, working with her semi-German semi- 
Corsican blood, formed a strange and in many respects interesting 
combination. 

The Princess Mathilde’s father, born in Corsica in 1 784, was, I need 
hardly say, the youngest brother of Napoleon; and when the latter 
became First Consul was sent into the navy as a step towards bringing 
round the royalist service to the new order of things. The only marked 
consequence of this was the American marriage of Jerome, solemnised 
by the Bishop of Baltimore, and finally declared null by a French court 
in 1850. Up to that year jurists spoke of the family of Jerome and 
Catherine of Wurtemburg as being “presumably legitimate,” a situation 
that led them to regard marriage as of no importance, apart from its 
conventional value. At the Congress of Vienna Talleyrand spoke of 
the ex-Queen of Westphalia as being a princess worthy of interest— 
who is “considered the wife of Jerome Bonaparte.” Her father, the 
King of Wurtemburg, hastened to thank Talleyrand, “for thus casting 
“doubts on the legality of the alleged matrimonial tie” and imprisoned 
Catherine to oblige her to sign a petition for a divorce. He also 
refused to return to her the jewels she had in her flight from Cassel 
entrusted to his safe keeping, until she lent herself to proceedings 
which would “purge her family from the disgrace of being connected 
“with the mountebank who paraded at Wilhelmshohe as King of 

*“Westphalia.” Catherine remained obdurate, for she loved Jerome, 
who had amiable and brilliant qualities, and in his misfortunes she 
forgave him his numerous infidelities. Alexander I, his sisters and 
mother, and her own stepmother, Charlotte, Princess Royal of England, 
took her part, and Caroline of Naples, who stayed in Vienna during 
the Congress, spoke of her as “a heroine whom Marie Louise might 
“do well to imitate.” The King of Wurtemburg, a prototype of that 
Pantagruel of the nursery rhymer, Roger the Coger, in his rude speech, 
gluttonous appetite and corpulency, had to give way to this pressure 
and release Catherine, but still refused to return her jewels, all of which, 
be it observed, were gifts of Napoleon. They included the matchless 
pearl necklace in five rows which the Princess Mathilde sometimes 
wore at the opera, and wore at the fétes given in 18 55 in honour of 
Queen Victoria’s visit to Paris; Napoleon ordered it to mark his joy at 
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his brother’s marriage with the niece of his particular foe, the Empress 
Dowager of Russia. While she continued hostile to him he could not 
hope to gain the Court of Russia. The situation of a Russian Empress 
Dowager resembles that of a Valide Sultana. 

It gave the Princess Mathilde great pleasure to be drawn out on 
these and other points of family history which reflected honour on 
her ancestors. However, she did not think the career of ma tante, la 
‘Reine Caroline, discreditable. She only treated George IV. as he 
deserved. Caroline, at different times in Italy, extended hospitality 
to the ex-King and Queen of Westphalia, and had George III. lived 
another year, the late Princess would probably have been born at the 
. Villa d'Este, Caroline’s residence on the Lake of Como, instead of 
at the ex-Queen of Naples’ place, outside Trieste. Caroline, on her 
way to England to assert her right to be crowned at Westminster, sent 
an order to her Italian lawyer to place the villa at the disposal of the 
Prince and Princess de Montfort, her “dear cousins,” and when, after 
her death, he sold the property, the proceeds were divided between 
Catherine, her brothers, and the two young Dukes of Brunswick. 
Mathilde’s earliest recollections were of the Lake of Como, and of some 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence that hung in the Villa d'Este when 
her father and mother stayed there. She used to be taken out for 
airings in the barge “of Queen Caroline.” 

Not many years ago a person curious about the small circumstances 
on which the great events of history so often hinge applied to the 
Princess Mathilde for information about her parents, childhood and 
education, and the links that connected her with some of the great 
reigning families of Europe. She sent M. Poquelin, her very trusted 
friend, to make a call and converse on the matter, so that she might 
understand whether it would be in her power to give the explanations 
asked for. M. Poquelin would have been acknowledged by Mathilde 
as her second husband had it not been for fear of placing her royal 
and imperial relatives and their ambassadors in an awkward situation. 
He had fortune, good manners and discretion, and had made for himself 
a name as a painter of enamels. His report to the Princess was 
probably favourable, as she sent an invitation “to lunch without 
“ceremony,” and to talk over the matters mentioned in the letter to 
her. She spoke of her education as being virile in the schoolroom 
part, and otherwise extremely housewifely and feminine. Her mother 
impressed on her that the Great Catherine liked to make her own 
coffee or chocolate, or batter for pancakes, or to boil eggs in a small 
kitchen that she had arranged for herself at the Hermitage. Little 
manual occupations relieved the tension of her brain, and had -the 
effect of clearing her thoughts. She felt “more kindly ” after her hands 
had been for some time engaged in little tasks of this sort. Nothing - 
amused her more than to make a trifling culinary experiment. Marie 
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Antoinette borrowed the idea of milking cows and making cream 
cheese at the Trianon, not from Rousseau, but from the educational 
course laid down by the Empress Catherine for her granddaughters. 
Mathilde spoke of the different Princesses brought up, like herself, 
according to this programme, as being bound together in the closest 
friendship, save in one instance, that of the Empress Augusta, who 
confined her Catherinism to French literary culture. Mathilde had . 
spent her young years among them, and it ever after taxed her patience 
to have to converse with women who had received frivolous and narrow- 
ing convent educations. The death of the late Queen of the 
Netherlands deprived her of a cousin and friend whom she cherished 
as a loved sister, and who only needed opportunity to take rank as 
the first “statesman ” of Europe. 

In her old age the Princess Mathilde enjoyed, as she said, dusting 
and airing her far back souvenirs; I should say that more than any 
other member of her family she idolised the uncle. Yet speaking on 
the authority of her mother, she found him guilty of a perverse hatred 
of women of firm character or fine mind. Queen Catherine attributed 
to this the utter collapse of the first Empire. Napoleon excluded all 

“such women from his Court. The only woman he suffered to have a . 
will of her own—his mother—he kept from early spring to late autumn 
at Seine Port, and he gave her for winter quarters the Hotel de 
Monaco, now the residence of the Austrian Ambassador and in her 
time at the farthest end of the Faubourg St. Germain, which was 
thought to be hardly in Paris. He sent his two most intellectual sisters to 
govern States in Italy, where they would be out of his way, but allowed 
the frivolous Pauline to reside in the Faubourg St. Honoré. The 
butterflies he drew round Jésephine were not less frivolous than she, 
and only thought how to combine dress with un-dress, and to simper 
prettily and throw themselves into pretty sentimental poses. If 
Napoleon divined a mind behind a pretty face, he made the husband: 
feel the weight of his displeasure. The fashion of strumming on 
the piano came ‘in under the first Empire, to the great detriment of 
feminine brains. Hortense tinkled on the guitar, and wrote silly, senti- 
mental songs, and made her palace in the Rue Cerretto (now Rue 
Lafitte) the rendezvous of all the military beaux whom the Emperor 
suffered to remain in Paris. Napoleon found in Marie Louise a fresh 
complexion and as great a dunce as he could desire. Not a woman 
on the Napoleonic side in 1814—15 displayed that virile energy that 
distinguishes French women above all others in times of difficulty. 
Those who had wits had been driven to use them in base intrigues, 
amorous, political or place hunting. The pretty beings who had 
danced while the tragedy of war went on beyond the ever-widening 
frontiers rushed after Leipsic and Waterloo towards the Bourbons, 
with white cockades stuck in their bonnets. 

The Princess Mathilde, in reverting to what she had heard in youth 
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from her parents about her great-aunt, Queen Caroline, spoke of her as 
having become their fast friend after they dropped down to the titular 
rank of Count and Countess de Montfort. They also received much 
kindness from an aunt of Queen Victoria, the Grand Duchess 
Constantine, who had married a Polish doctor, but without avowing 
her marriage, and lived near Thun. She had a perennially light heart 
and loved good cheer, laughter, private theatricals and the conversation 
of persons who had been in the whirlwind of revolution and war. 
Mathilde kept up af early acquaintance with her in the years in which 
she spent her summers on the Lake Maggiore, where she often received 
visits from King Leopold, who had a villa on the Lake of Como. 
Her taste for water in a landscape—but inland water—no doubt was 
nurtured by the scenery of the Italian lakes, It gave in after life an 
irresistible attraction to the view over the Lake of Enghien, as seen 
from the old avenue of ancient trees from her park at St. Gratien, 
ten miles from Paris. The trees to right and left shut out the cockney 
villas on the edge of the lake. 

Queen Caroline, according to the Princess Mathilde, impressed on 
Jerome Bonaparte and his wife, when she last saw them, the good 
policy of bringing up their son—there was not yet a daughter—as a 
Protestant. With her habitual frankness she asked who could tell 
what luck lay in store for a mangy calf? There was a chance of a 
Bonaparte, if brought up in that faith, inheriting the crown of England. 
The ex-Queen of Westphalia had never renounced Luther, and she _ 
and her husband agreed in after years that it would be well to give 
' their children the least possible catechetical instruction consistent 
with remaining on good terms with Madame Mére. They each without 
any publicity, in a private chapel in Rome, went through the rite of 
the First Communion, and were then taken to the Papal palace for 
the Benediction of his Holiness, their mother accompanying them, 
but “as a Protestant.” Before she went it had been agreed that 
she was only to pay reverence to the Pope “as a temporal sovereign,” 
and that he was to receive her as a born Princess who had wom a 
crown. Mathilde had to prostrate herself, and to kiss the Papal 
slipper, an act of humility that galled her to the end of her life. The 
Pope possibly divined her inward revolt and spoke to her paternally 
on “the sweetness of modesty, humility and faith,” the virtues in which 
Mary, her celestial patroness, excelled. Plucking up courage she said: 
“T am not, holy father, called after the Blessed Virgin. My names are 
“Mathilde Laetitia Wilhelmina.” “None the less, my child, you are a 
“daughter of Mary, who is the mother of every one who has taken 
“the communion.” A look from the ex-Queen prevented Mathilde 
saying: “If the Virgin takes: me for a good Catholic, she is easily 
“satisfied.” This rude little speech she avowed, seventy-three years 
later, was on the tip of her tongue. 

So far as was possible with cramped means, Queen Catherine 
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brought up her daughter according to the educational course laid 
down by the Empress Catherine, about which I have already spoken. 
In her old age Mathilde said she could not remember a single instance 
of a Princess cast in that mould turning out a commonplace woman. 
The ex-Queen Catherine still lived when M. Thiers put forward 
the idea of a marriage between Louis Philippe’s eldest son and the 
Princess Mathilde. Thiers spoke of “the great desirability of that 
“marriage” the first time he went to Florence. He then called on 
the ex-King of Westphalia to ask him for an account of the Battle 
of Waterloo, at which Jerome for the first and last time acted with 
splendid courage and presence of mind, and would have saved his 
uncle-in-law, the Duke of Brunswick, had he not been too drunk to 
be rescued by him. Thiers, in the course of his visit, saw Jerome’s 
only daughter, then a remarkably handsome, vital, vigorous young 
woman, resembling her uncle, and, while of a classical type, 
sufficiently modern for her style of beauty to lend itself to Parisian 
modes. Discarding etiquette, Thiers seated himself beside her and 
talked about the artistic treasures of the Florentine churches and 
palaces. She spoke with precocious judgment, and with an originality 
that charmed him and his mother-in-law, Madame Dosne, a good 
judge in such a matter. “If in three or four years she comes to 
“France as the fiancée of the Duc d'Orleans,” wrote’ Madame Dosne 
in a burst of enthusiasm to her sister, Madame Charlemagne, “her 
“youth, beauty, intellect—so natural and yet highly cultivated—her 
“royal rank and Bonapartean profile, will fuse all parties and unite 
“them round the throne. She is said to have a feeling and a generous 
“heart. But I fear that M. Thiers’s dream is too brilliant to come 
“true.” And so it was. Itouis Philippe wondered where he would 
find himself, with this niece of Napoleon as the wife of the Prince 
Royal, and an object of universal idolatry. All the genius and talent 
of France, he foresaw, would rush towards her. Queen Marie Amélie 
recoiled from the prospect of her beloved eldest son being mated to 
. the daughter of an upstart dynasty, exiled and fortuneless. Her 
aversion grew deeper when she heard that the Princess was likely to 
turn out a Voltairean, and that her clear head had the effect of making 
her self-willed. To allow her into the royal family seemed to the 
pious Queen of the French of a piece with letting a kestrel into an 
aviary. Marie Amélie had set her heart on having an Austrian 
daughter-in-law, and had fixed on the Archduchess Theresa, a niece 
of her own. She confided her tribulation to the Austrian Ambassa- 
dress, who undertook to be her sympathising agent at the Court of 
Vienna. The Archduchess had no captivating points, being short, 
inelegantly formed, plain, and unamiable, as indeed, she looked. 
Her devout Catholicism must have been out of place in the capital of 
a Voltairean nation, such as France then was. Metternich made 
objections, but, learning of the idea Thiers had been nursing, he 
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yielded rather than witness a revival of the Napoleonic spirit at the 
Tuileries. The Duc d’Orleans and his brother the Duc de Nemours 
went on a courting tour to Berlin and Vienna. The Austrian Court 
received them more graciously than might have been expected, and 
the marriage was “in principle” agreed to. But the narrow escape 
that Louis Philippe and his five sons had of being massacred by an 
infernal machine at a review of the National Guard alarmed the 
Austrian Court. Instead of coming to Paris as the fiancée of the heir 
to the crown, the plain little Archduchess went to Naples to marry 
Ferdinand Il, and became the proverbially bad stepmother of 
Francis II. Mathilde’s family rejoiced, and hoped that the scheme of 
Thiers would succeed. The French statesman encouraged them to 
take heart, and the following year went to Stuttgart, where Mathilde 
then stayed, to study her more fully, and again reported to Louis 
Philippe in her favour, expressing as he did so his conviction that 
she would throw additional lustre on the royal family and the throne 
should she ever be called to share it with the Duc d'Orleans. But 
that was not to be. The Queen of the French preferred to the niece 
of Bonaparte, whom she remembered as the scourge of her family, a 
” German Princess, though a Protestant and determined not to barter 
her religion for one of the greatest positions in Europe. The Duc 
d’Orleans married Helena of Mecklenberg in May, 1837, and Mathilde 
learned of the wedding at the Court of Stuttgart, whither she had 
gone on the morrow of Queen Catherine’s death to finish her education 
with her cousins, the Princesses Sophia and Pauline, daughters of the 
King of Wurtemburg, and great-granddaughters of Catherine IL 
M. Mohl, the savant Orientalist, directed their studies according to’ 
the rules laid down by Catherine II. His three pupils gave him every 
satisfaction. All three were bright, brainy, and gifted in no ordinary 
degree with good looks. They had very different lots. Sophia became 
the unhappy wife of William III., King of the Netherlands ; her sister 
married for love a Count Neipperg, and Mathilde went through life 
as a famme seule, who was not for nothing the great-niece of Caroline 
of Brunswick, but had a sense. of tenwe which nature entirely denied 
to Caroline, and sad experience never gave her. 

The observant Countess of Granville gave in her letters from Stutt- 
gart—I forget in what year—a sketch of the Princess Mathilde. Lady 
Granville was withheld by prudence from naming Her ; but the portrait 
is too good for the subject not to be identified. At the time the 
Countess sketched it the Grand Duchess Helena, ée of Wurtemburg, 
a niece of Queen Catherine, and a lady illustrious by her talents and 
general excellence, held out the hope that she might bring the 
Emperor Nicholas to choose Mathilde for his senior daughter-in-law. 
The Czarewitch Alexander had fallen into a state of black melancholy. 
He abhorred the thought of marriage, and cast from him the portraits 
of the different German Princesses which the Emperor had asked 
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his aunt Helena to show him. But he greatly admired a miniature she 
had received from Stuttgart of the Princess Mathilde, and gloomily 
remarked how unfortunate it was that she should be a Bonaparte and 
a Catholic, The least repugnant of the German princesses to 
Alexander was the Princess Alexandrine of Baden, now senior Duchess 
Dowager of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. Still he could not reconcile himself 
to the idea of marrying her unless he first saw her and thought better 
of her appearance. Nicholas, privately informed of his son’s admira- 
tion for the Princess Mathilde’s likeness, decided that he should go on 
a tour round Europe and in the course of it visit different Courts— 
those of Saxe-Altenburg, Prussia, Hesse Cassel, Baden, and lastly 
the Court of Wurtemburg. On his way from Frankfort to Carlsruhe 
he had a fancy to stop at Hesse Darmstadt, not in the least intending 
to look there for a wife, and accidentally saw the only daughter of 
the Grand Duke in the hall, fell violently in love with her, and asked. 
his father to consent to his marrying her. As the Grand Duke always 
treated her as the daughter of somebody else, it was not all plain 
sailing for the Czarewitch. But he felt so enamoured that he did not 
see the use of going on to Stuttgart; and so Mathilde lost her second 
chance of wearing a crown. The Princess of Orange did what she 
could to bring her into the Royal Family of the Netherlands, by laud- 
ing her beauty and brilliant parts to the Princes Alexander, Henry and 
Nicholas, her brothers-in-law. But their family pride held them back. 
Alexander and Nicholas had been in turn suitors of Queen Victoria. 
The descent from courting her to proposing for Jerome Bonaparte’s 
daughter appeared to them like the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Prince Henry’s pride kept him aloof. 

These matrimonial failures rendered the situation of the Princess 
Mathilde at the Court of Stuttgart less happy than it had been when 
there seemed a prospect of her becoming Queen of the French. - She 
described her situation as that of an animal brought to a fair to be 
sold but found to be unsaleable, at any rate at a high price. Had 
she not had a strong head, the adulation she met with when it was 
whispered that her likeness had disposed the Czarewitch favourably 
towards her must have turned it. 


The news of his sudden attachment for the Hesse Darmstadt 
Cinderella made the thermometer fall below freezing point in a 
few hours, and I could overhear myself spoken of as Mademoiselle 
. Bonaparte. It seemed to me as if after all I must fall back on 
my cousin Louis, whom I always liked but never loved, for he 
seemed to me a bloodless turnip. Hearing myself called Madem- 
oiselle Bonaparte roused my pride and a combative spirit, and 
I thought sometimes just for spite that I should like to clinch 
the name they gave me in becoming Madame Bonaparte. 
My cousin, a weak, amiable, mooning young man, sluggish as 
a Dutch canal, had not any of the qualities that a Pretender ought 
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to have, and his readiness to run into debt militated against him in 
my eyes. But for the revolution of 1848 he could never have come 
to anything; and then his weakness of character became a cause of 
strength. All the daring men about him saw in hira their future tool, 
and thought, and not without good grounds, that in pushing him on 
they would make their own fortunes. They formed a sort of joint 
stock company of which they made him chairman. He allowed 
them to hope, but his taciturnity and quiet obstinacy preserved him 
from falling so completely into their hands as they had boped. I had 
an intuition of his ultimate failure from the hour in which I saw him 
in Florence on my return from Stuttgart. But my family wanted the 
marriage and I felt spiteful, and so became engaged to him; but when 
I found how listless and fond of luxury he was, and of everything that 
money alone can give, I withdrew my promise. I could have stood 
by his side to be shot, but I could not endure the prospect of having 
to share with him a debtors’ prison, and I told him so as we walked 
in the grounds of my aunt Caroline’s place (Caroline Murat), looking 
down on the Adriatic. He wept, and reproached me with hardness 
of heart. I had an extremely soft heart, and could have endured 
privations for his sake had he had the fibre of a stoic; but his 
mother, who had only thought of music, dancing, and amorous affairs, 

had brought him up to trust in his star and follow his propensities. 
Mathilde had a vein of German sentiment, but not deep enough to 
sweeten love in a cottage. She preferred love in a palace, where she 
could dispense hospitality in a grand and generous way to dis- 
tinguished, amiable and cultivated men of name and fame. Her 
extreme sociability, her openness of hand and goodness of heart, 
would have made the pinch of poverty unendurable. Her father at 
this time knew not how to clear off the load of debt that weighed 
upon him, and she’needed all her firmness of character to relieve him 
by selling that relic of family greatness, the five-row pearl necklace 
which she inherited from her mother, and which she knew had not 
its match perhaps in the world. ‘he Archduke Renier I. wanted to 
buy it for his daughter Adelaide, the future Duchess of Savoy, and 
the Grand Duchess Helena would have given any price that might 
have been asked for it. At this juncture a Russian of untold wealth 
and proportionate vanity, Prince Anatole Demidoff, Prince, by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany’s creation, of San Donato outside Florence, 
where he had a museum villa, presented himself asa suitor. The first 
time he presented himself to the Princess Mathilde he mentioned, to 
flatter, doubtless, her pride, which he may have suspected had met 
with many rubs, that he had been attached to the special embassy 
sent by the Czar “to the coronation of your Highness’s cousin, Queen 
“Victoria,” a reminder of her rank that pleased her. This suitor 
aspired to be connected with the Guelphs, Wurtemburgs, and Dutch 
Nassaus. What barbarian is so vain as the gilded Russian? He 
comes to Paris, not to study but to earn a name for chic by plunging 
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into the dissipations of the inner and outer Boulevards and the 
gambling clubs, “open” and aristocratically “closed.” The ex-King 
of Westphalia took advantage of the suitor’s ambition to attach himself 
as a connection to the reigning caste, stipulated for all the advantages 
the Russian law can give to a widow, and secured an extravagant 
allowance for pin-money and “charities,” under which head the 
Princess would have ample means to help her father and brother, 
who both hung on to her until Louis Napoleon made his coup d'état 
and lifted them to Imperial rank and fortune. The glory of 
the paraphernalia spread to all the Courts of Europe. They might 
have worthily figured in a regalia, and the parures had been designed 
to cast into relief the Imperial beauty of the young princess. The 
late Lord Holland, who knew her in Florence, spoke of her as a 
true daughter of Cæsar, modernised, and apparently born to a great 
and glorious destiny. The wedding took place at Florence, and 
excited, as well it might, the suspicious attention of Louis Philippe, 
who feared, and with reason, that “Anatole Demidoff would find the 
“fulcrum of Archimedes for Bonapartist agitators.” It was Thiers’s 
turn to say, “What did I tell you? If you had only taken my advice! ” 

The Emperor Nicholas had of course to be respectfully apprised 
at an early stage of the projected marriage. He neither liked 
the Bonapartes nor the Demidoffs, but he disliked still more 
Louis Philippe, about whose objections he had heard, and of 
whose scheme to create a kingdom in Bulgaria for the Prince de 
Joinville he knew. Nicholas, in common with monarchs whom the 
greatness of their power raises beyond humanity’s reach, had become 
clannish. He loved most of his German connections, but most of all 
the Hohenzollerns and Wurtemburgs, and he had already instructed 
his Minister at Stuttgart to prepare the way for a marriage between 
his daughter, the Grand Duchess ‘Olga, and the Crown Prince. Louis 
Philippe had his reasons for intriguing against this matrimonial plan, 
and allowed his hostility to be seen through. All this favoured the 
Princess Mathilde at the Winter Palace. The Czar sent her his most 
gracious congratulations, and when she went to Russia the prestige 
of Court favour enhanced the effect of her youth, beauty, magnificence, 
talents, and originality of birth and name. The Russians know 
nothing about hochgebornen or wohl gebornen prejudice. They bow 
before those whom the Czar is pleased to honour, and especially when 
they are thickly gilded and can cover their wives with pearls and 
diamonds. 

The Grand Duchess Helena took an almost maternal interest in the 
bride and acted as her society godmother. She, too, had illimitable 
wealth, and it was said that in spending it with a lavish hand she 
managed not to throw away a single rouble. Russians called her 
Palace D'Zzstitut, after the Institute of F Fance, and her drawing-room 
LP Académie, after the French Academy. She patronised with Imperial 
dignity and motherly kindness authors, artists, and scientific men. 


ee 
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Remarkably handsome, and made on an ample pattern, she looked a 
woman of intellect and. breeding, illumined and warmed by a generous 
spirit. Whatever concerned humanity interested her. She. well 
understood the poor, the weak, the noble sides of the Czar Nicholas 1., 
and talked him round as nobody else could towards mercy and 
liberality. Mathilde loved, admired and wished to imitate her. A 
false position prevented her being a worthy émule. 

Mathilde found the atmosphere of the Russian Court and Society . 
uncongenial. Her brain had been fed on Napoleonic history; 
Napoleon’s funeral had called into play her fervid love of his memory. 
She wanted to live in Paris and to have a key for the vault where he 
lay.in the Church of the Invalides, so that she could take flowers there 
and meditate on his extraordinary career, which fired her imagination 
whenever she read about him. Demidoff took her to Paris, where she 
found her friend M. Thiers, who had become the regular correspondent 
of her father, in opposition to and bent on demolishing M. Guizot, 
though the bourgeois monarchy were to be dragged down with him. 
The Princess Anatole Demidoff became the star of the Italian Opera 
House, then more fashionable than the opera, and of Madame Thiers’s 
salon. She avowed a preference for Liberal society, sympathised 
with the Duchess d’Orleans—whom the Queen of the French looked 
upon as perverted by pride of intellect and as nurturing an 
ambition to come in by the favour of the Liberals to the office of 
Regent—against the Duc de Nemours. As a friend of M. Thiers the 
Princess Mathilde gave umbrage to the Princess Lieven, a she 
Ahithophel, and the wife in all but a legal sense of M. Guizot, for she 
could not bring herself to exchange her euphonious title for the 
name of Madame Guizot. The Princess Lieven by her machinations 
aroused the jealousy of Prince Anatole Demidoff and sowed disunion 
between him and his brilliant young wife. She manceuvred so as to 
bring Nicholas to order him and Mathilde to return to Florence, and 
be far away from those poets, painters, sculptors, orators and -historians 
in whose compliments and conversation she revelled. She refused to 
go back. Her brother Prince Napoleon did not mind talking to his 
friends and hers about the voies de fait to which Demidoff resorted 
to render. her more docile. But she kept on this subject, and to the 
end, the silence of the grave. Madame de Lieven worked so 
dexterously and secretly that her malignant influence only came to light 
after her death. The voces de fait, or assault and battery, obliged the 
much-admired niece of Napoleon to seek relief. But she had a difficult 
card to play. A divorce granted in Russia would deprive her of the 
benefits of her marriage settlement and reduce her to poverty. 
M. Thiers, who saw the hand of the Princess Lieven in many- 
things of which Mathilde apprised him, advised her to state her 
case in writing to the Grand Duchess Helena. Her letters might be 
sent through a private channel to the Princess of Orange, who could 
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post them at the Hague. Thiers had seen the Grand Duchess at 
Baden, and she spoke with maternal kindness of Mathilde, but seemed 
alarmed at the prospect of a collision between her and Madame 
Lieven. Her husband’s people and her own—the Benkendorffs— 
were entrenched as in a citadel at the Winter Palace, and had the 
ear of the Emperor, and the Princess herself sent a news letter once 
a week to the Empress dealing with Court and other gossip and 
French home and foreign politics. The Empress read them to the 
Emperor, whom they vastly amused and interested. Naturally the 
Grand Duchess would not thrust her hand into such a wasps’ nest as- 
the Lieven-Benkendorff. connection formed. But she could not help 
receiving a few letters from Mathilde asking her to lay her grievances 
before an Emperor so chivalrous, so imbued with a sense of what he 
owed to his own blood, and so just in all his judgments. She might 
speak of the decline of M. Guizot in public esteem, and of the impos- 
sibility of Louis Philippe keeping him in office against the rising 
tide of his unpopularity. Mathilde might speak of M. Thiers as the 
coming head of the Government and as extremely well disposed for 
concerted action with Russia in European affairs. If Nicholas could 
be persuaded to take this view, the influence of Madame de Lieven 
would fall away. The Emperor liked her, no doubt, as the early 
companion of himself and his sisters. But he attached most value to 
her as a singularly well informed diplomatic agent. As she had no 
heart, he knew that sentiment never led away her judgment. 

But it may be asked, was not Mathilde to write to the Grand 
Duchess and not to Nicholas? True. But Nicholas had a cabinet 
noir at the post-office, where all letters to leading personages 
underwent examination. The director of that section sent to the 
Emperor all letters that concerned members of his family, or that 
would be of particular interest to himself. Those suggested by Thiers. 
would certainly be sent to him before delivery to the Grand Duchess. 
He would therefore be apprised in direct, clear, heartfelt and familiar 
terms with the case of the writer against her tyrannical husband. The 
Grand Duchess probably would write to her cousin to regret the impos- 
sibility of interfering. But this would not matter. : 

Mathilde acted on this advice, and the letters the Princess of Orange 
sent on to her aunt Helena passed as had been foreseen. Mathilde 
went to Russia before the impression of her correspondence 
on Nicholas had had time to wear off, and alighted at the Michael 
Palace, where Helena resided. As the two ladies sat talking about a 
personal appeal the Princess spoke of making to the Czar, Nicholas, 
who knew of her arrival, entered. When he saw her shrinking back, 
as if from fear, he stretched out his arms and in his kindest manner 
said, “Will not my cousin allow me to embrace her?” She advanced 
towards him and he clasped her in his arms, told her that he had 
heard of her sad situation, and asked her how he could help her. He 
had a head for administrative details, and he summoned to him 2 
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former maitre d'hotel of a Russian Ambassador to the Court of 
Charles X., Count Pozzo di Borgo, to ascertain the annual expense of 
living in Paris in noble style, worthy of a cousin of the Emperor. 
The Princess had told him of her wish to live in Paris, where she 
could be of more service to his Imperial Majesty than in any other 
capital. If she went to reside there she would continue to surround 
herself with intellectual men and do her best to dissipate the misunder- 
standing that kept France and Russia apart, a misunderstanding that 
she thought harder ta explain away on the French than on the 
Russian side. 

This exactly suited Nicholas. He ordered Prince Anatole to allow 
his wife 500,000 roubles annually, to leave her the paraphernalia he had 
given her, with a villa in Italy, just as it then stood, of which, together 
with the furniture, paintings and other objets d'art, she should have 
the absolute ownership. As she had had reason to complain of his 
violent temper and inebriety, the Emperor condemned him not to come 
nearer than 300 leagues to her place of residence, but he subsequently 
relaxed this condition. 

I have not space to deal at any length with the part Mathilde played 
between her return to Paris, to live there on an independent footing, 
and the coup d'état. Her Liberal friends could not obtain for her 
the repeal of the law which exiled the Bonapartes in favour of her 
father and brother, but they so weighed on Louis Philippe that he gave 
both leave to stay during his pleasure in Paris. The two Jeromes 
preyed on her. She allowed the ex-King of Westphalia 50,000 francs 
a year, but he frequently came to ask her to pay his debts. He had 
married a Florentine baroness, but not according to the rules of the 
French code. She had a jointure of 30,000 francs, which her husband 
appropriated, Her stepdaughter could not find in her an intellectual 
companion, but valued her for her genuine qualities, and thought her 
birth and education gave her a right to be treated as a close connection. 
This lady did the honours at Jerome’s table after he became Governor 
of the Invalides, and lived with him for years after. Prince Napoleon, 

„helped by a Corsican doctor, entered into a foul conspiracy to bring 
his father to get rid of her, and succeeded. He had been moved by 
rapacity. The father had enjoyed an enormous donation from the 
beginning of 1852 as brother of Napoleon, and had retained the 
lucrative sinecure of Governor of the Invalides. He grew avaricious 
in old age and saved quite a large fortune in some years. Prince ` 
Napoleon feared that if the Baroness, when the elder Jerome died, 
obtained of the Emperor the legalisation of the Florentine marriage, 
a large part of the paternal fortune would go to her. Her simplicity _ 
of character prevented her making a noise about her horrible wrongs, 
and persons set on by her stepson advised her to say nothing, as the 
publication of the Corsican doctor’s declaration would deprive her of 
the esteem of her friends. Most of the savings had been invested in 
bonds to bearer. Prince Napoleon laid his hands on the strong box 
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while his father lay ill unto death, and thus succeeded in cheating 
the Princess Mathilde of her share of the fortune. She, however, 
came into her half of the scrip, shares, and a large farm and chateau 
at Villegenis, which the Emperor gave his uncle for a residence for 
the morganatic wife. Mathilde hastened to remit what she received 
from the liquidator of the estate to the Florentine baroness, whose 
grandsons stand high in Italian politics. Had not this niece of Napo- 
leon been the most generous of women she could not have forgiven 
her brother’s shameful conduct. She said he was a horrible canaille, 
but that he was related in the same degree as herself to the uncle, and 
resembled him more than any other member of the family. He had 
many good qualities when avarice did not come into play, and he had 
Napoleonic genius. If he robbed žer, he behaved with scrupulous 
honesty in all other money matters, and no one could lay to his charge 
a single attempt to rig the Bourse or a single instance of giving tips to 
- speculators in rente. His bad qualities she thought due to an ugly 
Wurtemburg-Brunswick cross-grain. So far as it went, it spoiled his 
Napoleonic nature and deprived him of a sense of decency. 

Mathilde’s wealth aided Louis Napoleon to accomplish his coup 
@état scheme. If she had believed in the durability of the empire 
she might have divorced Demidoff and made the Emperor marry 
her against the will of the clerical party, which had carried him on 
in his career of usurpation. She chaperoned Mlle. de Montijo when 
the latter went to stay during her engagement at the Elysée, but with 
no good grace, for she foresaw what would come of her reign and that 
of the long-suffering, undecided man whose brain lay wrapped in 
a fog. After the coup d'état Mathilde’s friendship with Thiers fell 
to freezing point. ` 

Mathilde only went to Court when she could not stay away 
without giving offence. To be seen there and to be able to obtain 
favours of the Emperor, who never ceased to be fond of her, enabled 
her to live her own life without losing caste. She had at Fontainebleau 
the suite of rooms known as Madame de Maintenon’s, and assigned by 
Louis Philippe to the Duc and Duchesse d’Orleans. The Crimean 
War, which she attributed to the Empress and the party behind her, 
placed Mathilde in a ticklish situation. Not only had she a grateful 
remembrance of the service Nicholas did her, but she knew that the 
Demidoff annuity depended on his good will. She expatiated in her 
salon before familiars of the Emperor—certain to repeat what she 
said—on the risks that must attend a war with so great a power as 
Russia, which could afford to be beaten time after time, and however 
often would be always ready to begin again And about 
what? The keys of the Holy Sepulchre. Did the Pope and Circe 
rule France? She saw on every side, in high places, a wallowing in 
base enjoyments, and an affectation of religion. The sound policy 
would be to come to an understanding with Nicholas on points which ` 
he took to heart, and to- prepare for a closer friendship with his’ 
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thoroughly well-meaning and honourable heir. The Princess wrote to 
Nicholas to express her deep grief at the turn events had taken, and 
to assure him of her attachment. So far as her situation allowed she 
had defended his policy, for she had no doubt of the uprightness of 
his motives. She hoped she would have other opportunities to vindi- 
cate these motives and to merit the peacemaker’s blessing. 

When the Emperor of the French expected Queen Victoria in Paris, 
his cousin begged him as a great favour to command in imperative 
terms her attendance at Saint Cloud and at the fêtes he intended to 
give in Victoria’s honour. Mathilde showed the autograph letter this 
drew from the Emperor to the Ministgts of Wurtemburg and the 
Netherlands, and allowed them to send copies confidentially to Queen 
Olga at Stuttgart and to the Queen of the Netherlands. They both, 
she knew, would write about the Emperonr’s letter to their relatives at 
St. Petersburg. Old Jerome claimed, as ex-King of Westphalia, 
precedence of the Prince Consort, and when his nephew refused to let 
him have it sulked and declared his intention to stay at home 
throughout the course of the expected royal visit. When the public 
noticed his absence he found means to have his reasons published. 
Mathilde kept her Russian annuity, and managed to remain on 
tolerably good terms with the Empress Eugenie. 

Mathilde’s situation could not be otherwise than false. Raffish 
ladies about the Empress, with a veneer of religious devotion, could. 
not forget that she was separated from her husband. She could 
not dream of obtaining a divorce, and if divorced the objection. 
to her would be still greater, as the Empress refused to hear 
of a divorce law, at once for personal reasons and from 
Catholic belief. Benefiting largely bythe coup d'état, Mathilde 
could hot be consistently liberal, or the flower of the Revolution 
she called herself. She respected every social etiquette because she 
thus taught respect for herself as a member of a reigning family, but she 
disregarded them to satisfy a genuinely sentimental disposition that 
made her crave for more intimate companionship than she could have 
without breaches of the social law. She wanted to serve God and 
mammon; to play the part of an Aspasia in the heavy atmosphere of 
Imperial France and without a Pericles at her side. Her fervent 
admiration and cult of Napoleon, and that fear of a quarrel with the 
Empress which made her lead conversation at her table towards 
novels, plays, theatrical gossip, the Salon, and her authoritative 
temper, drove from her the great historians and journalists. Those 
clever men who gathered round her found that safety lay in the sort 
of chaff or lague that exuded on the stage in the Bouffe Opera, and 
in literature in Ludovic Halévy’s libretti and novels. Among her 
guests one might see Arsène Houssaye, who might have worthily filled 
the post of historiographer to Cleopatra, and Imbert Saint Amand, a 
foreign office official, under the Empire, and since then a biographer in 
a Winterhalter style—that is to say, an outrageous flatterer of prin- 
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cesses, queens, and empresses. Both imitated Brantome, and one chose 
to pourtray high-flying femmes galantes or Reines de la main gauche, 
and the other Zes vraies Reines. She “tamed” for a time Edmond 
About, the most brilliant writer of Imperial France, and the author of a 
delightfully witty volume, “La Question Romaine,’ which came out in 
1860. For Sainte Beuve, the critic, she obtained a seat in the Senate, 
which brought him 30,000 francs a year. He had a very great name, 
and he of course thought he did the Senate too much honour in 
entering it as a member. He first accepted an invitation from her 
in 1861, soon after the Emperor extended the rights of the Chamber 
of Deputies to control more fully the budget, and to discuss the 
address. Sainte Beuve believed the Princess as liberal as she fancied 
herself. She went to see his small house in a far-off part of Paris, 
and sent a spicy and very charming sketch of it to a literary friend, 
which found its way into the papers. Other visits followed. Had 
Demidoff had the grace to die she would have no more hesitated then 
to marry Sainte Beuve than she did fourteen years later to marry the 
artist Poquelin. The friendship lasted eight years, and the Princess 
often came to take Za fortune du pot at lunch. She attended the 
critic with all the humility and care of a sister of charity in his illnesses. 
When he went to take the waters at Vichy, she came daily to add to 
his bachelor’s ménage, a timepiece that kept time, a new lamp, a 
carpet, a sheepskin rug to set before his desk, an ink bottle that 
would not spill the ink if upset, an eider-down coverlet for his bed. 
She wrote to him a political profession of faith which threw him off 
his guard as a Senator: “As I cannot boast of noble ancestors, none of 

“my relations were guillotined. And so, I know nothing about the 
‘Turies of the Revolution, only about its roses. I can therefore love 

“it, understand it, and I do earnestly desire that all Frenchmen shall 
“learn to feel its grandeur.” 

Sainte Beuve imagined that he could without offending the Princess 
attend her brother’s Good Friday banquets—at which, the Catholic 
Press declared, double gras figured in the menu—sit next to Renan, 
and congratulate him on having published a book which the Bishop 

E Poitiers denounced as blasphemous. Soon after, Sainte Beuve 
spoke in the Senate on liberty of conscience, in connection with the 
refusal of the Minister of Public Instruction to restore him to his chair 
at the College of France, and with the interdiction of his works at 
railway book-stalls. Sainte Beuve accentuated his speech by resigning 
his excellent literary post on the semi-official Constitutionnel? and 
going over to the Temps, an opposition paper. The Empress had 
longed to quarrel with Mathilde, and Sainte Beuve’s goings on 
furnished the opportunity. She saw, or affected to see, that he talked 
at her (the Empress) in the Senate, and that perhaps he ate the 
double gras to vex her and to please Mathilde and her free-thinking | 
clique, Mathilde had a hasty and impetuous temper and drove at 
once to her friend’s house. He lay exhausted on a sofa, the exertion 
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of the debate in the Senate having been too much for him. The 
scene that followed the entrance of the princess nearly killed him, and 
she went away, slamming the doors. The Empress, at the next Court 
ball, allowed Mathilde to take her usual place and precedence, but did 
not open her lips to her the whole evening. Mathilde kept her mouth 
firmly set, and with hands clasped on her knees continued to sit beside 
the Empress and to roll her thumbs round each other. As the circle 
broke up and the Empress retired to her own rooms, the Princess 
heaved a sigh, and turning round to the Baron Feuillet de Conches, 
exclaimed, “La Bécasse.” Bécasse means a woodcock, and is a slang 
name for an obstinately stupid woman. 

I can imagine the Princess Mathilde in a regular position, acting 
a noble part, rising far above the most illustrious women of her 
caste, and leaving a great mark in French history. She had rare 
generosity and a very fine mind, and her practical good sense gave a 
useful direction to her idealism. She liked to give a helping hand to 
struggling men of talent, and she overflowed with kindness to her 
servants, poor neighbours in the country, dogs, birds and god-children. 
Her tastes seemed to be Italian, with a German tincture. She liked 
trenchant colours in painting, and hardly felt the sober beauties and 
greys to which French painters are now so sensitive. In literature 
she remained devoted to Dante, Tasso, Shakespeare, Chateaubriand, 
‘and had an old weakness for “Corinne.” But she could enjoy Renan 
and Sainte Beuve’s Monday essays. Of modern French lyrics she 
preferred Victor Hugo. The Goncourts she took by the hand early in 
the sixties, and they remained her cherished friends for the rest of 
their lives. When Edmond suffered from the nervous disease of which 
he died she often took him on long visits to her chateau and supported 
him herself as he tried to walk in her garden. She had the satisfaction~ 
of witnessing the triumph of their dramatised works. In 1868 she 
succeeded in getting one of them, “Henriette Maréchal,” brought out 
at the Francais, but the cabal of Quartier Students against it grew so 
stormy that it had to be withdrawn. They hooted it because they 
had heard how the Princess Mathilde had patronised it. The 
clamouring students, mostly Republicans, could not see what business 
the Emperor’s cousin had to meddle with the affairs of the Republic 
of letters. 

There is, from frequent intermarriage, a persistency of type in 
royal families that ‘one seldom ’sees elsewhere. Traits of character 
similar to those Baron Stockmar and others observed in the Princess 
Charlotte, and in other members of the Guelph family, often appeared 
in the Princess Mathilde. She owed her head to the Bonapartes, and 
the emotional side of her nature and her extreme frankness to the 
Brunswicks. She might have achieved for the Second Empire what 
‘Caroline of Anspach accomplished for the Hanoverian dynasty with 

“Sir Robert Walpole’s help. p 
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PIOUS and God-fearing man chanced one day to espy a female 
acquaintance just as she was stepping out of the limpid water 
wherein she had been bathing. She was a maid of healthy freshness 
of mien, engaging manners and high moral principle, and he was the 
brother of Pope Pius L, the author of the “ Shepherd of Hermas” and 
a future Apostolic Father of the Church. Delighted at this pleasant 
meeting, Hermas cordially greeted the lady, chivalrously offered her 
his arm, gently helped her out of the bath, and long after she had 
gone her way allowed his thoughts to linger wistfully upon her fair 
image. “How happy I might be, if I had a girl of her grace and 
“high moral character for my wife!” he muttered to himself, as he 
recalled the beautiful traits. That was the full extent of his velleity ; 
and that it, might be sanctified as every thought, word and deed of a 
true Christian should be hallowed, “I did honour to God’s creature,” 
he tells us, “reflecting how majestic she was and how beautiful! ” 
The display of an amiable characteristic by a simple-minded saint 
of the second century, one would term the episode nowadays; but a 
very different standard was employed to gauge the spiritual quality 
of Hermas’ longing. For at night the girl appeared to him, and 
with her the holy Church in the guise of an elderly woman, and they 
both severely chid him for harbouring such unworthy and un-Christian 
desires. Thereupon the heart of the great moralist sank within him, 
and he said sorrowfully to himself, “If even that thought be accounted 
“a sin unto me, how can I hope to be saved?” 

A similar train of reflections might have passed through the mind 
of Professor’ Loisy on receiving the news of the condemnation of 
his life-work. Five apologetic writings of the erudite French scholar, 
warmly welcomed by thoughtful Catholics, have been included in the 
list of forbidden books* by the Congregation of the Index. Christmas 


* “Ta Religion d'Israel” * L’ Evangile. et l'Eglise,” “ Etudes Evangéliques,” 
“ Autour d'un Petit Livre,’ “ Le Quatrième Evangile.” 
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Eve, the day of joyful tidings to men of good will, was chosen by his 
Eminence, Cardinal Merry del Val, for presenting the decree for his 
Holiness’ approbation and promulgating it for the guidance of the 
faithful. Although this consummation had been foreboded, it has 
caused widespread and profound regret among intelligent Roman 
Catholics by reason of what it connotes in the present and foreshadows 
in the future. For the zealous friends of extreme theological 
tendencies take it to mean that Catholicism as a religion is no longer 
a living organism but a lifeless institution, capable at most of being 
galvanised by reminiscences of the past. The Church whose develop- 
ment for neatly 200 years has been gradual, perceptible and marvellous, 
is thus assumed to have run her course, or, rather, never to have had 
any course to run. In the religious sphere all progress, all effort, all 
movement have ceased for her. Her dogmas are crystallised; her 
worship settled once for all; her power of adapting herself to the 
changing needs of man has completely gone, as, according to 
Protestants, is her gift of prophecy and miracles. The Catholic’s 
intellectual pabulum for evermore will therefore consist of the mouldy 
biscuit of medizval speculation, and his world-philosophy will be 
made up of a number of fragmentary and conflicting propositions 
which cannot be harmonised by logic and have not been guaranteed 
by revelation. 

The tragic element of the situation is its lack of justification. No 
cogent, nay, no plausible, grounds have as yet been adduced for the 
belief that the body of doctrine taught by our Church will melt away 
if history be studied as a profane science. The advance of historical 
knowledge cannot surely spell the downfall of Catholicism. For 
men of little faith that contingency—conjured up vaguely—may 
possibly have terrors, but those who realise that the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against the Church look to the future with hopes fully 
warranted by the past. And Professor Loisy’is now the recognised 
leader of these. If not the only apologist he is undoubtedly the only 
scientific apologist iù our midst at present, and indeed ever since the 
condemnation of Richard Simons “Histoire Critigue du Vieux 
“Testament” 221 years ago. To-day he is the first authority on 
Biblical criticism not only in the French Church but in the Catholic 
world generally,* and when the Protestant, Professor Harnack, of 
Berlin, astonished his co-religionists and the world by. whittling away 
Christianity to a pithless, colourless and almost abstract idea, M. Loisy 
raised his powerful voice in defence of our faith “and traditions, 
publishing a brilliant apology of the whole system’ of Catholic 
teaching. Now that voice has been solemnly silenced by the 


* Professor Bickell, of Vienna, whose marvellous erudition is admired by 
Catholics and Rationalists alike, has never systematically applied it to the critical 
analysis of the Books of the Old and New Testaments. Curiously enough this 
great scholar and saintly man was not appointed to the Biblical Commission created 
by the late Pope. : 
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authorised representatives of that faith and of those traditions, in the 
name of a principle which implies that the historical foundation of 
Christianity is unable to bear the light of scientific investigation. In 
that astonishing admission lies the fateful significance of the decree 
which our Holy Father had no choice but to ratify. The manifest 
corollary of that decree of the Sacred Congregation would be a supple- 
mentary definition ex cathedré, binding Catholics to accept on a par 
with revealed truths those fragmentary and heterogeneous notions of 
history, philosophy and natural science which serve as the groundwork 
of various dogmas, and were adequate expressions of the knowledge 
of bygone generations, but are often wholly untenable to-day. Unless, 
therefore, the theological advisers of the venerable Pontiff reconsider 
the fateful step, they must be taken to have welded eternal truths 
with formulas some of which are obsolete, with notions many of which 
are exploded, and with philosophical theses which in the twentieth 
century it would be utterly impossible to defend. Like Mezentius, 
in Virgil, medieval theology has ordered decomposed corpses to be 
strapped to the robust bodies of healthy human beings, but, unlike 
that tyrant, it seems to be unaware, for one cannot think it reckless, 
of the disastrous consequences to the latter. 

Professor Loisy, however, is no heresiarch; his writings are 
singularly free from all reflections calculated to weaken the ground- 
work of genuine faith, indeed, his main efforts are directed to the 
vigorous defence of that groundwork. He seems, therefore, what he 
really is—a true son of the Church, and his claims to be regarded 
as such have been handsomely and publicly recognised by some of 
his ecclesiastical superiors who, through no fault of their own, are still 
unable to reconcile the principal result of his investigations with the 
old-world notions which they are wont to regard as indissolubly 
bound up with theological dogmas. He emphatically and indeed 
expressly accepts the entire body of teaching, belief in which consti- 
tutes one of the essential conditions of salvation in the Catholic fold, 
and he convincingly shows that the objections to those doctrines which 
Rationalists and Protestants derive from historical and scientific 
researches are absolutely irrelevant. In a word, when we take into 
consideration the character of the priest, the qualifications of the 
scholar, the aim and single-mindedness of the apologist and the 
upshot of his studies, we are grieved and amazed that the Church 
dignitaries whose supreme Head protected Erasmus, the scoffer, should 
have nought but censure for Loisy, its most ardent defender. 

As the theologian as such is not bound by the rules of history or 
the laws of physical science, neither is the historian or the student 
of nature trammelled by religious dogmas. And for the same reason: 
the religious and the profane belong to wholly different planes, and 
whenever they seem to run full tilt against each other their blows are 
as harmless as those of the shadowy invulnerable heroes of Walhalla. 
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When the-Church defines a dogma the voice of doubting or protesting 
reason falls upon her ears in vain. And when‘a scientist puts forward 
a theory or establishes a new set of facts our knowledge of human 
things may be changed correspondingly, but our faith is unaffected. 
A theologian or a preacher studying the early records of Christianity 
explains them in the light of ecclesiastical traditions and dogmas, 
while the historian analysing them for his own special purposes, which 
are as legitimate as those of the divine, does not confine his researches 
to the writings which are in the canon but extends them to the 
apocryphal books and all other available monuments, liturgies and 
testimonies, endeavouring by a careful sifting process to arrive at a 
knowledge of the external and human origins of the religion, and 
to appraise the value of the evidence as data of history. 

Now Professor Loisy religiously employed that method—which is 
the same for Christians arid Rationalists—as every conscientious 
historian is bound to do. Being a pious Catholic and a firm believer, 
he was biassed in favour of the theological view, but his device was 
amicus Plato magis amica veritas. And he obtained results identical 
in substance with the conclusions which every modern scientific inquirer 
before him had reached, and which are held by the common consensus 
of eminent authorities throughout the world to be unimpeachable. 
He recorded the upshot of his studies in a series of articles which were 
largely read in France and eagerly accepted by the younger generation 
of clerics there. Among his Superiors, too, were many God-fearing 
and enlightened men who welcomed the new light thrown upon 
ancient records, and thanked Providence that religion was at ‘last 
rendered permanently invulnerable to all the attacks of incredulity. 
Among those ecclesiastical superiors was Mgr. d’Hulst, the director 
of the Institut Catholique where M. Loisy was professor. This 
ecclesiastic, in a well-meaning but ill-balanced review article, came 
forward as the champion of the new school and handled the delicate 
subject so clumsily that he was summoned to Rome and severely 
rebuked for his rashness. Thereupon Mgr. d’Hulst, whose acquaint- 
ance with Biblical criticism was in the highest degree superficial, 
withdrew from the arena, M. Loisy was deprived of his chair, and an 
order was issued to all Catholic reviews and booksellers to discourage 
the ex-professor by every means in their power should he persist in 
publishing the results of his investigations. This, his first reverse, 
which came in November, 1893, he bore philosophically, submitting 
with resignation to the penalties imposed by the Church and continuing 
with dignity ‘to give to science the things‘which belonged to science. 
The learned professor was then appointed chaplain to a girls’ educa- 
tional establishment kept by nuns, and had to spend much of his time 
hearing confessions, celebrating Mass, and teaching Catechism. But 
he remained faithful to his studies, living as one may suppose St. 
jerome-to Have lived when engaged in his works on the Old Testa- 
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ment, eking out a Spartan existence on a pittance hardly sufficient to 
enable him to buy books. That was part of the price which he paid for 
his right to be truthful and frank. > 

France was, probably, after Spain, the most unfavourable soil in 
Europe for the seed which Professor Loisy was scattering broadcast. 
But the intense earnestness of the man, his loyalty to the Church 
and the brilliancy of his writings aroused the curiosity, won the 
confidence and convinced the minds of his readers. And their number 
grew enormously. At the clerical Congress in Bourges the new 
scientific spirit made itself felt so perceptibly that Bishop Turinaz, of 
Nancy, warned his brethren and his flock that a change was at hand 
which might be aptly termed a revolution. M. Loisy’s health, never 
very satisfactory, now broke down; he was therefore obliged to resign 
his chaplaincy, and his prospects became so cheerless that death 
itself might seem a welcome release. After a short pause, however, 


he rallied physically—in all other respects he had preserved his vigour. 


unimpaired—and returned to his labours. In the course of time— 
a long time it appeared to most of his friends—his services were 
solicited by the State, and he was finally appointed to a chair at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes, where he can toil in the cause of truth 
without being in fear of starvation. He is already the recognised 
-head of a school of Catholic thought which is making headway in 
France, in Italy, in Austria, in the United States and in Belgium. 

The work which burst like a bomb in the centre of the medieval 
theological circles of Europe was “L’Evangile et Eglise” of which a 
summary account was given in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW in the 
month of March, 1903. The idea of writing it was suggested by the 
popular study published by Professor Harnack, of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of the Berlin University,* who by way of reviving 
Christianity had reduced all its dogmias, sacraments and worship to 
belief in God the Father. Professor Loisy’s scathing strictures of 
Harnack’s theory constitute one of the finest pieces of exegetical work 
done by Catholic apologists for many centuries. But it is not merely 
negative in its dim; indeed, on its constructive achievements are 
founded the author’s strongest claims to recognition. The whiff of 
fresh air which he thus let loose upon the unsunned mazes of medizval 
speculation blew the black cobwebs from the dusty records of 
Christianity, and offered to Catholics for the first time a clear glimpse 
of the origins of their holy religion. Before sending his work to press 
he showed the manuscript to an archbishop and to other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, who read, admired and approved. Novum pulcrum verum 
was the judgment of many. But many more, led by the aged arch- 
bishop of Paris, cried “heresy,” and called upon Rome to launch her 
thunderbolts. Cardinal Richard'repaired to the Eternal City to obtain 
a decree; another archbishop, the most learned, refined and respected 


* «The Essence of Christianity.” 
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of Church dignitaries in France, also started for the Vatican and 
besought his Holiness to stay his hand. “That pernicious book will 
“cause a schism in the Church of France,” the Archbishop of Paris 
is reported to have exclaimed to Leo XIII. “There will be no schism 
“in France, your Holiness, because unfortunately there is not religion 
“enough among the people for that; and there may be still less if 
“Loisy’s book is condemned,” the other archbishop is said to have 
replied. The Sovereign Pontiff hesitated, and finally appointed a 
commission to inquire into the whole subject of Biblical Criticism, 
which he himself had settled—for ever it was said—a few short years 
before. E pur sz muove. 

While waiting for the decision, Professor Loisy published a new 
book entitled “Autour d'un Petit Livre,” in which he replied, in the 
form of letters, to theological attacks, and more clearly defined his 
views on several of the points at issue. These letters were followed or 
rather accompanied by a monumental work of 960 pages, marked by 
astounding erudition and cogent reasoning, devoted exclusively to 
the fourth Gospel.* It is written on the same lines as the others and 

will doubtless provoke similar protests. Meanwhile Pope Leo died. 
Cardinal Rampolla, who might, it is said, have displayed a keener sense 
of the needs of the Church and the age, was kept from the Chair of 
St. Peter by the Austro-German veto, and the simple-minded, God- 
fearing Cardinal Sarto was raised to the papacy. The movement 
among the theologians, especially the members of the religious orders, 
who clung to the privilege, which they had enjoyed in the Middle Age, 
of laying down the law to science as well as to faith, became almost 
tumultuous; the Holy Father, who had devoted his life to the exercise 
of heroic virtues rather than to researches into the past, yielded to the 
demands of several French bishops, and Professor Loisy’s works were 
placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, together with those of 
Michel de Montaigne, John Milton and Leo Tolstoy.t 

Condemnation of a book to the Limbo of the Index is not in this 
advanced age an efficacious method of refuting, still less of suppressing, 
the ideas it embodies. The censure does not even cast a stain upon 
the orthodoxy of the author; otherwise Pope Paul IV. would hardly 
have condemned with emphasis a writing which he himself had signed, 
entitled, “Proposal for the Reformation of the Church.” Besides, 
one Pope may undo what another has done. Thus the same Pontiff 
just named. not only placed Erasmus of Rotterdam, then dead and 
buried, in the first-class of the Index, but also added a rider which not 
even the name of Luther or Calvin possesses—viz., “together with all 
“his commentaries, notes, scholia, dialogues, letters, censures, transla- 


* « Le Quatrième Evangile.” Paris, Picard, 1903. 

+ The Index officials have not actually mentioned Tolstoy’s name, so that 
Catholics may read his works with impunity. The works are, however, none the less 
condemned over the names of Dmitry and Denison, so that Catholics may take their 
choice ! 


+ It was also signed by Reginald Pole and six others. 
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“tions, books and writings, even though they contain nothing 
“whatsoever against religion or concerning it.” Pope Pius IV. was less 
stern: he removed the great humanist from the first to the second 
class, and freed many of his works from censure. Then Sixtus V. 
made him once more* a first-class misdemeanant, and forbade, with a 
single exception,t the perusal of any of his writings, good; bad or 
indifferent; but six years later Clement VIII. moderated the zeal of 
Sixtus, and removed the Laodicean writer from hell to purgatory. If 
Erasmus, the Catholic may argue, was such a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
why was he not censured, if not burned, before Nature summoned him 
away from the earth? Why did the Sovereign Pontiffs, who were his 
contemporaries, caress, flatter and defend him, and order his enemies 
to cool their zeal? During his life, while his writings were producing 
their solvent effect, the pontiffs praised them and honoured him. 
Leo X.} belauded “the purity of his morals, his rare erudition, his 
“remarkable services,” accepted the dedication of his New Testament 
and sent him an encouraging brief for publication in the second edition. 
Pope Hadrian VI. issued a flattering brief to him,§ shortly afterwards 
wrote to thank him for Arnobius, and finally invited him to go and 
settle down in Rome. Pope Paul III, in a brief dated May, 1535, says 
that he has always held the celebrated name of Erasmus dear, and 
highly appraised his learning. He made Erasmus, who then had but 
a twelvemonth to live, parish priest of Deventer, laying stress on the 
literary man’s “integrity, innocence and erudition, and likewise the 
“services which he had rendered to the Holy See by his manly struggle 
“with apostates from the faith.” And if Erasmus had only allowed 
him, Paul would have set a crown to his favours by giving the Dutch 
Lucian a Cardinal’s hat. , 

‘But Catholics who are familiar with the course of Church history ate 
aware that a decree of the Sacred Congregation is neither irrevocable 
nor tantamount to a definition of faith. Sometimes, indeed, it is the 
first step: towards a practical, if belated, compromise, the new and 
condemned idea being merely premature. For unlike fickle mobs who 
first apotheosize their leaders and then stone them, theologians are 
occasionally disposed to begin by destroying those saintly persons 
whose memory they will afterwards revere, as in the case of Jeanne 
d'Arc, who was burned alive by order of Church dignitaries in 1431, 
and is being beatified by their successors in 1904. In like manner they , 
have been known to condemn books, the teaching of which they after- 
wards approved and assimilated. For their ways, if not inscrutable, 
differ widely enough from those of the average layman to warrant the 
epithet—abnormal. This is especially the case to-day, seeing that the 
_ leading theologians of our Church are zealous members of religious 
orders who have adopted the notions and clung to the prejudices of 
medieval times, when xzaive speculations or dogmatic assertions 


* 1590. + The Adagia in an expurgated edition. {1516. § December, 1522 
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occupied the places which are nowadays assigned to careful research 
and scientific method. These fervent spirits find it hard to draw any 
line between the sphere of faith, which they would gladly see 
unbounded, and the domain of reason, which they would wholly 
abolish, and yet until this work of delimitation „has been properly 
carried out the Church will continue to be as a house divided against 
itself. 

It certainly would not singularly surprise us if the views of Rome, 
which has spoken so often and so oracularly of late, leaving “the 
“cause” very much where it was before, were likewise to oscillate in 
the case of M. Loisy between extremes more widely different than those 
touched by the Pontiffs who dealt with the writings of the Rotterdam 
humanist. Sooth to say the fluctuations have already begun, and if 
Professor Loisy live long enough he may yet, like Erasmus, have the 
option of representing his country in the College of Cardinals. For 
in the preface to the volume, “Autour d'un Petit Livre” he himself 
tells the following significant story of the change already begun. The 
author of “L'Evangile et P'Eglise,” he says, who in November, 1893, 
was professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris, was deprived of his 
chair without any further explanation by the Episcopal protectors of 
that Institution, because he had published the following lines in the 
Enseignement Biblique, a review which counted some two hundred 
subscribers, all told :— 

“ The Pentateuch, in the state in which it has come down to us, 

cannot be the work of Moses. The first Chapters of Genesis do not 
supply an exact and real history of the origins of mankind. All the 
books of the Old Testament and the different parts of each book do 
not possess the same historical character. All the historical books of 
the Scriptures, even those of the New Testament, were edited on lines 
much more free than those of modern historiography, and a certain 
liberty in their interpretation is the legitimate consequence of the 
liberty which was exercised in their composition. The history of the 
religious doctrine contained in the Bible reveals a real development 
of this doctrine in all its constituent elements: the notion of God, of 
human destiny, of the moral law. 

“Tt is hardly neccessary to add that for independent exegesis the 
sacred books do not rise—in regard to the knowledge of Nature— 
above the common opinions in vogue in olden times, and that these 
opinions have left their traces in Biblical writings and in Biblical 
beliefs.” 

Since then the conviction has gained ground that these scandalous 
propositions were elementary truths. They have been taken up again 
(God forbid I should say that any one has borrowed them!) in one 
shape or another during the past ten years by the worthiest Catholic 
exegetes, I mean by a goodly number of those whom the confidence 
of Leo XIII recently helped to a place in the Pontifical Commission 
for Biblical Studies.* 

* u Autour d'un Petit Livre,” pp. xi-xiii- 
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That fact is of good augury, for Rome, like a glacier, is wont to move 
with exceeding slowness. 


The question then between M. Loisy and the theologians who have ` 


emphatically dissented from his views does not turn upon articles of 
faith or matters of doctrine or details of worship. On all such subjects 
both parties are at one: the Church defining and the faithful making 
an act of faith in the definition. The point really at issue is whether 
religion, as known to history, has gradually expanded and changed, 
as all human movements do. Theologians of the medizval school 
reply that it has not altered, and the reason'they give is that its author 
is God who is immune from all change. That assertion was firmly 
believed for ages and acted as a check upon the advance of science, 
It was shaken by Protestants in the fifteenth century and refuted by 
Rationalists in the nineteenth. To-day, Catholics, some of them 
members of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, declare their adhesion 
to concrete propositions which are incompatible with it. Were the 
proposition true, it would follow that the “Mosaic Law” is identical 
with the religion of the prophets, and that the faith of the Council of 


Trent is the same as that of the apostolic community of Jerusalem: 


which deprecated the attitude of Paul on the question of Jewish rites 
and customs. And no sane man who possesses a claim to be heard 
would subscribe to any of those statements. The consequence, then, 
is that Catholics who have acquired that claim are silent, while those 
who have an inkling of the truth are in the throes of doubt or 
despair. Professor Loisy has spoken out frankly, not merely voicing 
the perplexities felt by the average Catholic of intelligence, but solving 
them as well. And Rome has censured him for his pains. 

A Church may, like a Jacob’s ladder, lead to the highest heavens, 
but with one end it must rest upon solid earth. Not only its 
extremities, therefore, but all its visible rungs as well are subject to 
the laws of physical nature, and if it stands on a snow hill it is certain 
to collapse with the spring thaw. For no force or being can come into 
our phenomenal world without being first clad in the vesture of space, 
time and causality. Hence eternal truths are shadowed forth in 
inadequate symbols, and even the almighty and everlasting spirit is 
made flesh and lives as a mortal. In like manner every message 
addressed to mankind, however sacred or spiritual, must have been 
delivered visibly or audibly at a given time and in a definite place by 
some representative of God or instrument of Providence. To that 
extent, then, it has a history which is open to criticism like that of any 
other event. The verities enshrined in revelation may be meant 
for the eye of faith alone, but the words in which they are set forth, 
the conceptions with which they are interwoven, the heretics who 
provoked and the orthodox theologians who worded them are one 
and all legitimate objects of historical research, which no Congregation, 
however sacred, and no church, however infallible, can prohibit or 
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- limit. For these accompaniments are but facts or allegations which are 

liable to be exaggerated, misinterpreted, belittled or wholly denied, 
and for that reason can never be removed from the domain of legiti- 
mate criticism as spiritual truths may be. The same principle holds . 
good of every shred of profane science which, like sea-weed and shells 
about rocks, clings to the pure truths of faith, and forms a sort of 
crust around them. 

And the Old and the New Testaments, as well as the dogmas of 
the Church, abound in these fragments from other provinces of thought 
which theology has ever sought informally to canonise, placing them 
on a level with the eternal truths and proposing a common denominator 

‘for both. For no Church is proof against the influence of its 
surroundings, because every religion is based upon historic narrative 
and personal experience, and is formulated in adequate symbols. The 
extensive use which Christianity has made of philosophy, and indeed 
of literary criticism in its least trustworthy forms, was perfectly 
legitimate and would stand in need of no apology were they employed 
solely as helps to faith, But to take Plato’s or Aristotle’s theories 
_ and Ptolemy's notions of astronomy for the unchanging expression of 
- unchangeable truths is, as we pointed out, the act of an ecclesiastical 
Mezentius. 

When Christianity made its first appearance among men, the mental 
and moral soil‘on which the spiritual seed was sowed abounded in 
prejudices and even superstitions, which were never weeded out. 
Consequently the new wheat and the old sprouted up together with 
intellectual and ethical tares, and' both still flourish side by side, as 
do saints and sinners in the Church of Christ. Thus the earth was 
looked upon as the centre of the universe, the only planet on which 
the great mercies of God could he fitly displayed. Heaven was above, 
Sheol below. Hence Jesus went down into limbo and ascended into 
Heaven. So small was the earth and so few its inhabitants that the 
followers of Christ hoped to preach the Gospel to the entire human 
race in a single generation, and the devil taking Jesus up “into an 
“exceeding high mouftain showed him all the kingdoms of the world.” 
So closely interwoven was that theory with the doctrines of the 
Church that for 1,500 years it was regarded as a postulate of the 
mystery of redemption, and Galileo was punished as a heretic for 
daring to call it in question. He was finally forced to retract what he 
knew to be true, and the Church now accepts, but without assimilating, 
the theory which it then condemned as heretical. Would theology 
gain more by compelling Professor Loisy to imitate Galileo? 

External nature, too, was a fairy world to early Christians, wherein 
wonders and miracles were the order of the day. “ The wind bloweth 
“where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 

' “whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” *” When the world comes 
* John iii. 8. 
VOL. LXXXV. 16 
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to an end “the heavens shall pass away with a great noise,” * the 
sun shall become black as sackcloth of hair, the moon .shall become 
as blood and the stars of the firmament shall fall “even as a fig tree 
“casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind.”t 
Magic effects crossed and thwarted the purposes of man, smiting him 
with sickness and lasting physical defects. God and Satan stood 
over against each other at the head of two hostile armies, and each 
sent his emissaries to enlist human beings on his side. Hence the will 
of man is free. The air was permeated and the earth densely 
peopled with spirits who had power to enter into a human being with 
a number of comrades, nay, with a whole legion. By fasting and 
exorcism they might be driven away, but they could also return again. 
‘hey played a more important part in the human system than the 
bacteria of modern times, generating all diseases, including fever, and 
causing even the loss of speech. 

The notions prevailing about the nature of men and the character 
and union of body and soul were of a piece with the rudimentary 
philosophy of the age and country. In mortals matter and spirit are 
welded together, the latter being a thin, subtle kind of matter. Thus 
the rich man whose soul was in hell saw, heard, thirsted and suffered 
physical torment in the flames ; Jesus told His followers: to “take no 
“thought for your soul what ye shall eat; neither for the body what 
“ye shall put on,” and He Himself was seen to take ordinary nourish- 
ment in His glorified body after His resurrection from the dead. 

Now if it be argued, as it has been argued for ages, that the 
primitive notions of geography, physiology, history and philosophy 
which were used as the medium for communicating to mankind the 

/salutary truths of the redémption are to be received on a par with 
the divine revelation itself, it follows that Galileo was rightly con- 
demned and the Copernican system is as false in reality to-day ‘as it 
was in appearance 271 years ago, while some of the works of Louis 
Pasteur, Fischer, Baumgarten and other bacteriologists ought to be 
placed on the index of forbidden books as heretical, and therefore 
presumably more dangerous than those of Professor Loisy. On the 
other hand theology, despite its proverbial ingenuity, will find it 
impossible to formulate any general principle allowing students to 
attribute diseases to germs instead of to spirits, which will forbid them 
to weigh the evidence for alleged historical facts and therefore to treat 
the Gospel narrative in the same critical spirit in which they would 
deal with the works of Tacitus and Livy. We hold, therefore, that 
the Catholic who makes an act of faith in the spiritual truths vouched 
for by the Church is free in his capacity as critic to deal with the 
history of their outward development as doctrines with absolute 
freedom, and we have no fear that the Church will ever authoritatively 
condemn this view. 


* 2 Peter iii. 10. t Rev. vi. 12—13. 
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“With regard to the history of religion in particular,” writes 
Professor Loisy, 


people have seemingly failed as yet to realise that the historical 
science of religious events is wholly different from the religious 
appreciation of those events; that the doctrinal tradition of the 
Church does not directly represent the real form of its past ; that the 
essential value of the dogmas is not a matter of history ; that God is 
no more a personage of human history than He is a physical element 
of the universe ; that His existence is not provable either by facts 
alone or by reasoning alone, but only by an effort of the moral 
conscience assisted by knowledge and by reasoning ; that the divinity 
`of Christ, even if Jesus had taught it, would not be a fact of history, 
but a religious and moral datum of which the certitude is attainable 
in the same way as that of the existence of God, and therefore not by 
a mere discussion of the scriptural evidence ; that Biblical science 
and the history of Christian origins are not to be confounded with 
the ecclesiastical commentary on the Scripture and Biblical events ; 
that it is not open to the critical historian, interpreting these texts ` 
and events, to rely upon aught but these texts themselves, and that he 
must not appeal to Christian dogma which proceeds from them as the 
result of the labour of ages, a labour in which we should recognise 
something else than an authorised testimony respecting the original 
meaning of the writings and the historical traits of the persons and 
incidents.* 


Applying this axiom, which it is no exaggeration to term self- 
evident, to the person of Jesus as He appears in the Gospel narratives, 
Professor Loisy draws conclusions from which no open-minded Catholic, 
be he theologian or layman, can long withhold his assent. “From the 
“circumstance that Jesus entered into history it by no means follows 
“that He does not dominate it; from the fact that He lived our life and 
“spoke as man it does not follow that He was not God. But it was as 
“man that He lived our life and spoke our language. The dogma of the 
“hypostatic union, of the association of the two natures—human and 
“divine—in the person of the Word, Son of God, does not change 
“the conditions of the historical testimony about the existence, the 
“deeds, the.teaching of Jesus. The historian, I repeat once more, 
“has cognisance of this dogma as a theoretic definition worked out 
“in the course of the first centuries of Christianity, and not as a 
“reality capable of verification and directly attested by documents 
“of history. As I have already pointed out, the essential elements 
“of the notion of the Messiah were explained thus in metaphysical 
“doctrine. It is no part of the work of the exegetical critic, therefore, 
“to do violence to the meaning of the synoptical texts in order to 
“harmonise them with those of John and with the definition of the 
“first councils. What he elicits is that the Christological theory is a 


* u Autour d'un Petit Livre, pp. 215-216 
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“transcendental explanation of a historic fact. The Catholic critic 
“admits the truth of this interpretation, as he does that of every’ other 
“dogma, accepting its formula as the authorised expression of the 
“faith which, born of the Word of Christ and of the Gospel fact, 
“gradually grew more and more precise in the consciousness of 
“Christendom.” 

If this moderate statement be rejected and the claim put forward 
that the theory as we find it in Catholic dogma is also the exact 
expression of Gospel history, the consequences will be disastrous. For 
we must then question the evidence of the Evangelists in the name 
of that of the dogmas. Thus i 


When Jesus asks a man who called him “Good Master,” “ Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is, God ;” * 
when He performs this act of resignation: ‘‘ Abba, Father . . . . not 
what I will, but what thou wilt,” f the natural sense of His words is 
not in accordance with the theory. The fourth Gospel would not 
attribute such words to Him. And yet the critic will not on that 
account suspect the authenticity of these declarations, which on any 
hypothesis would correspond to a Christology different to that of 
John; for the theory does not enlighten him as to the intimate life of 
the Saviour. In itself the dogma is a doctrinal construction which 

` the theologian is inclined to interpret as a psychological reality, 
creating, however, for the circumstance a special psychology which 
does not deserve the name, inasmuch as it is founded not upon 
observation but on a line of reasoning of which the starting point is a 
non-historical interpretation of the Gospel. } 

The historical Christ in the humility of his “service” is sublime 
enough to justify the Christology, and in order that the Christology 
be true it is not requisite that it should have been taught expressly by 
Jesus. It is certainly quite impossible to persuade even the least 
experienced critic that Jesus taught in formal terms and at one 
and the same time the Christology of Paul, that of John and 
the doctrines of Niczea, of Ephesus and Chalcedon. Otherwise the 
history of the first Christian centuries would be inconceivable. Still 
it does not follow that the theological effort was thrown away. How 
could it have been useless, seeing that it tended not indeed to define 
historically the teaching of Jesus, but only what Jesus was for 
Christian consciousness. What might be termed the intimate form 
of the consciousness of Jesus during His mortal life eludes to a great 
extent the historian; but then that is not what the Councils set 
themselves to define, for their doctrinal construction is devoid of 
psychological analysis. Between the consciousness of Jesus and 
these metaphysical definitions there is the same difference as between 
the real and the abstract. The definitions are the best for faith that 
could have been drawn up, taking into consideration the totality of 
the conditions and of the circumstances in which they were fixed, 
They are not indeed the adequate expression of the mystery which 

* Mark x. 17-18 t Mark xiv. 36. ł Op. cit, 147—149. 
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they attempt to set forth, To ask the firmest believer among critics 
whether Jesus in the course of His life upon earth was conscious of 
being the eternal Word consubstantial to the Father is to confront 
him with a useless question. The historian is unable to see that the 
human thought of the Christ was determined according to the 
categories of Christian thought characteristic of the times which 
followed the propagation of the fourth Gospel. Hence he will reply 
that Jesus did not make that statement about His own person. But 
the faithful will add that the ecclesiastical definition is for that 
reason none the less congruous with the subject matter defined. 

The sentiment which Jesus had of His union with God is above 
all definition. It is enough to state that the expression in which He 
has embodied it is, so far as one can grasp it, equivalent in substance 
to the ecclesiastical definition.* 

These considerations give rise to another question, the difficulty 
and importance of which it would be wrong to ignore. Can it be, 
theologians object, that Christ was ignorant of His own future, the 
future of His work, to such a point that He believed the end of the 
world was nigh, and announced to His disciples that they would 
themselves witness it? Did not Jesus then penetrate the secret of 
past and future things, everything in a word known to God Himself 
with the exception of those possibilities which will never be realised ? 
This boundless knowledge of Christ is not a fact of history, noris it 
even a constant datum of patristic tradition. The critic has, 
cognisance of this thesis only in the annals of theology. But whither 
is he to go in search of the thought of Jesus if not to His authentic 
teaching? He could attribute to Him.a knowledge without limits. 
only—on a hypothesis which is at once historically inconceivable 
and embarrassing to the moral sense—by admitting that Christ as 
man was endowed with God’s knowledge and that He none the less 
deliberately abandoned His disciples and posterity to ignorance and 
error concerning a wide range of subjects, which He might have 
revealed without the slightest inconvenience. Nowa conjecture which 
would dishonour a man of genius were he made the subject of it does 
not commend itself to the historian as applicable to Christ. The - 
theologian however may dwell upon it with pleasure if he deems it 
indispensable. He can figure to himself the Saviour dissimulating 
His infinite knowledge and keeping those who surrounded Him in 
ignorance. But before making affirmations without proofs would he 
not do better to test the solidity of his theory, to ponder whether the 
knowledge which he attributes to Jesus can indeed be realised in the 
brain of a man, of a being dwelling upon earth; whether it is 
compatible with the conditions of present existence, of moral life and 
of human merit? f 


For themes of this nature average Roman Catholics have no relish. 
Trained to revere the very name of Jesus and to make no difference 
between the Word and the Father, they can hardly conceive that He 


* Op. cit., 136—138. t Op. cit., pp. 138, 139. 
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was at any moment of His human life dependent upon the finite mental 
faculties of a man. He knew all things past, present and to come. 
And against this view, so long as it is confined to the theological 
domain, nothing 'need be urged. But to insist that the historian, too, 
, Should employ it as a clue in his investigations and as a corrective 
of his conclusions, is to fall into the error of the monks of the 
thirteenth century who felt authorised by God to prescribe to each 
science its route and its goal. History is incapable of demonstrating 
any such statement, however true it may be theologically, just as a 
walking-stick is unable to bear the weight of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

- If, however, it were granted for argument’s sake that the divinity of 
Jesus could be satisfactorily demonstrated by adequate evidence, the 
question would arise: is the testimony of the Gospels, assuming it to 
be historically true, adequate? Are its manifold tendencies con- 
centric? Does the narrative of one Evangelist supplement that of the 
others or does it not also correct it? Students of the New Testament 
know that the fourth Gospel which unfolds the doctrine of the Word 
incarnate not only lacks the data which underlie the definitions of 
the Nicæan and other CEcumenical Councils, but supplies testimony 
which if accepted as historical cannot be regarded as a supplement 
but only as a corrective to the portrait of Jesus drawn by the Synoptics. 
With the best will in the world we cannot weld into one those two 
accounts of the life of the Founder of Christianity, but are forced to 
choose between them. If Jesus spoke and acted as He speaks and 
acts in the first three Gospels, then He cannot have spoken and acted 
as He is reported by St. John. 

In the Synoptics the characteristic trait of the Saviour is His 
humanity. He opens His ‘mission by announcing the doctrine that 
the Kingdom of God is at hand and that His heavenly Father has 
sent Him to preach repentance of sins. His hearers are the ‘lowly, 
the poor, the sick, the suffering. Miracles are wrought, as it were, 
spontaneously. But all classes of society are either lukewarm or 
hostile. Pharisees and Sadducees blame Jesus’ attitude toward the law, “ 
and the crowd. is unable to feel enthusiasm for a kingdom which is not 
of this world. And His distressing experience in Galilee warns Him 
of what awaits Him in Jerusalem, whither He must also carry the good 
tidings; but He obeys the will of His Father and reaches the capital 
before the Paschal festival. After having taught there for a few days, 
narrowly watched by the official guardians of the law, He is arrested 
as a false Messiah and handed over to Roman justice. Pilate is 
satished that He is no agitator and would gladly set Him at liberty, 
but the title, “Messiah, King of the Jews,” to which the august 
Accused admits His claim, is decisive : Jesus dies on the cross and His 
glory dates from His resurrection. . 

Now in the fourth Gospel the keynote of the career of the Messiah 
is not His humanity but His divinity which overawes His hearers 
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from the outset. Thus He electrifies Galilee and more especially 
Jerusalem by His miracles, and astounds the. population by a doctrine 
which they are incapable of grasping. A transcendent Being, not of 
earth but of heaven, He speaks and works only to prove that He 
comes from God and is one with God. He reads the hearts of men, 
foresees every step of His own career, and performs prodigies, but 
- only to manifest His glory. When His mission is drawing to its close, 
He majestically advances to meet death and can be arrested only after 
He has given His permission. His majesty „profoundly impresses 
Caiaphas and Pilate and He appears on the cross as a monarch on 
His throne. “This Christ? M. Loisy observes, “is no metaphysical 
“abstraction, for He lived in the soul of the Evangelist. But then 
“this Christ of faith, this spiritual and mystical being, is the immortal 
“Messiah who is beyond the conditions of time and space. . >. The 
“accounts given by St’ John are not a history but a mystical contem- 
“plation of the Gospel; his discourses are theological meditations on 
“the mystery of salvation.” * As’M. Loisy puts it elsewhere, this part 
of the New Testament was in truth the work of the Spirit. In its 
description of Jesus it faithfully figures forth the Spirit while trans- 
figuring the body. 

The fourth Gospel therefore cannot be treated as a supplement 
to the other three. Its conception of the Messiah and His work is so 
different from that of the Synoptics that the historian is at a loss how 
to blend them in one portrait. Indeed the judgment which he will 
perforce utter, even after a first reading, is that if either of them is 
historical both cannot be. But this conclusion need not embarrass 
the theologian ; he is aware that the aim of the Evangelists, who 
looked forward daily and hourly to the end of the world and the 
second coming of the Messiah, was not to write superfluous history but 
to edify the minds of their brethren. None of the early Christian 
writers or preachers bestowed any thought upon historical exactitude. 
They aimed at kindling faith and love in the hearts of men; and they 
succeeded. And yet the Gospels are not a work of mingled fact 
and fiction: they are the revelation of Christ the Word: while the 
Synoptics narrate the living and working of the Messiah, the fourth 
Gospel explains Him. - 

For the histotian the most characteristic trait in the life of Jesus 
is Elis marvellous influence upon the people and things around Him. 
That, too, is a feature which in a lesser degree distinguishes all great 
personages of light and leading. For they are in the world primarily, 
it would seem, to transform mankind, to act as solvents upon the 
old, as creators of the new. And congruously with this 7éle, after 
their disappearance from the scene, the historian of the race finds a 
new force, a mysterious energy, of which he can at most record the 
existence without attempting to explain the origin. He recognises 
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therein the most eloquent testimony to their greatness. But the 
biographer of the man, on the other hand, is confronted with a series 
of conflicting accounts, fragments of different mosaics as it were, with 
which no life-like portrait can be constructed. It was thus that Jesus 
attracted, solved, regenerated: whithersoever He went a changing 
process was set up. But the effect of His contact with no two persons 
was alike, and therefore their impressions of Him differed widely. 
Now, to harmonise all these testimonies is a work which no historian 
can adequately perform, because each one who saw the Saviour 
painted Him to some extent after his own likeness. His countrymen, 
nay His very disciples, misunderstood Him. But them, too, he trans- 
formed, leavening them with a force which is not even yet exhausted. 
And this force the historian will recognise without analysing, while 
the biographer will sorrowfully confess that all too little is known 
about the person of the Founder of Christianity. 
There are thus two Christs, as it were, the Messiah of faith and the 
Jesus of history. This distinction was first made by St. Paul, who 
` states that Christ, “being in the form of God... . made Himself 
_ “of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a servant, and was 
“made in the likeness of men.”* Peter, too, in his first sermon to the 
people of Jerusalem, said: “Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
“among you by miracles and wonders and signs ... . whom God hath 
“raised up. . . .. Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly 
“that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
“Lord and Christ.” Now as M. Loisy, like numerous other critics. 
before him, points out, those words mark a distinction, a very sharply 
defined distinction, between Jesus of N azareth, “the man approved of 
“God,” and the Lord ‘and Christ whom God exalted in raising Him. 
from the dead. It is the Lord and Christ who is the subject of 
Christian faith, while Jesus of Nazareth, the preacher and the worker of 
miracles, is the theme of the historian. Jesus called Himself the 
Messiah, and announced the imminent end of the world and His own 
speedy coming in the clouds of heaven. But He always spoke with a ` 
keen consciousness of His humanity. His sermons, acts and conduct, 
and the attitude of His friends and foes alike make it manifest that 
He was a man among men in everything except sin and His mysterious 
consciousness of His union with God. 

The resurrection of Jesus was the proof of His heavenly origin. 
But the doctrine of His divinity was elaborated very slowly, and as 
the result of perplexities in the minds of men and serious divergencies. 
in their opinions. To His disciples it caused no misgivings; for the 
only fundamental question between them and the Orthodox Jews was 
not whether Christ was God, but whether Jesus of Nazareth was. 
indeed the Messiah ? 

And the bulk of His fellow-countrymen questioned His right to the 
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title, denying that the entire Jewish people expected any Messiah, 
and adding that if any promise of a Saviour had been made it was 
extremely vague, and that only a small section of the people looked 
forward to its fulfilment. They further argued that no class of the 
nation anticipated or would acknowledge as its Messiah any but a 
national prince of great power and glory. Had they known that He 
proceeded from the Holy Ghost and was born of the Virgin Mary they 
would assuredly have used that dogma as an argument against His 
nationality, which it was the object of the genealogies to establish, as 
they urged His crucifixion against His Messianity. For if He had 
been the people’s ideal, they said, the people would never have 
crucified Him. The sole question, then, between the Jewish followers 
of Jesus and the bulk of their orthodox countrymen was whether or 
not He was the Messiah; and the majority of the Jewish nation 
answered it in the negative. 

Moreover, the Gospel did not expressly formulate the. question of 
the divinity of Christ. No principle of theology, therefore, and no 
definition issued by the Church can enforce the belief that Jesus before 
His crucifixion ever declared to His disciples that He was God. Had 
the belief been proclaimed in the Gospels, the history of the dogma, 
as we now know it, would have been impossible. Thus after the Word 
made flesh in Jesus was revealed to His followers in the fourth Gospel, 
the question arose whether the Spirit and the Word which are from 
God are divine persons really distinct from the Father. And when 
this query was answered in the affirmative, curiosity was stimulated 
further to enquire into the relations between the Father and the other 
two Persons of the Trinity. The Word being God, and personally 
distinct from the Father, it was asked whether He is absolutely God? 
If, as St. Paul said, He is “the firstborn of every creature,”* does it 
not follow that He is the greatest of creatures? Arius answered in 
the affirmative. But Athanasius and the Nicæan Council declared that 
the Word was consubstantial with the Father. Even these definitions 
however were insufficient to satisfy human curiosity, which sought to 
determine more fully the relations between Jesus and the Father. Is 
He consubstantial with God and personally eternal? Apollinarius 
hazarded the reply that the Word stood to the humanity of Jesus in 
the relation of a spiritual soul. But the Church condemned him, 
declaring that Jesus was a perfect man. Therefore, argued Nestorius, 
He was a human person indissolubly united by a moral link with the 
divine person of the Word. But now it was Nestorius’ turn to be 
condemned, on the ground that Christ who was one must not be 
divided. If He is one, reasoned Eutyches, it follows that His human 
nature did not subsist in Him side by side with the divine nature. The 
Fifth CEcumenical Council decided that His humanity is. substantially 
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united to and subsists in the Word, and finally the Sixth Council laid 
it down that there were two wills and two operations.* 

If this be not an evolution of dogma, it is impossible to point to any 
instance of evolution in history or nature. Its term was the declaration 
of the Sixth Œcumenical Council, which fixed the dogma of Christ 
so far as it could be fixed by means of the philosophical conceptions 
of the day. But it found its limitations in those of that philosophy, 
and, as M. Loisy remarks :— . 


If the problem which for ages has impassioned and engrossed 
Christian thinkers crops up to-day afresh, the reason is less because 
its history is now more thoroughly known than in consequence of the 
complete new-birth of philosophy. The simple knowledge of the 
history of dogma embarrasses the mind of the faithful with no new 
difficulty, it merely shows him how former difficulties were solved. 
But a fuller and wholly different conception of the universe, of the 
terrestrial globe, of human history, of man himself, has changed the 
face of science so that it is hardly too much to say that the believer, 
in possession of the traditional dogma, finds himself, with regard to 
the contemporary world, in the same position in which the first 
Apostles were when they brought the faith in the Messiah to the 
Greco-Roman world. 


All the other dogmas of the Church were formed in the same way 
as that of the divinity of its august Founder: slowly, stage by stage, 
and by way of solving the perplexities of believers or of refuting the 
errors of heresiarchs. It is impossible to discuss them one by one in 
a review article. What is clear to everybody is that Catholic exegesis, 
which refuses to admit the development, the evolution of dogmas, is 
in the throes of a crisis which is reacting upon theology. The question 
is not now how to defend theology efficaciously against the attacks of 
science, for, as M. Loisy remarks, science having no longer aught to fear 
from its former protectress, leaves theology severely alone. The 
problem is to render the intellectual form of Catholicism acceptable 
not to scholars only, but to all men and women of education. For 
even to the elementary notions of science and’ history, which the 
children of the masses nowadays receive, many of the statements 
dogmatically made in catechisms and handbooks of theology are 
utterly repugnant. Thus the creation of the universe 4,000 B.C., the 
longevity of the patriarchs, the historic character of the deluge, the 
confusion of tongues in Babel, and various other categorical assertions 
might with great advantage to our Catholic youth be considerably 


-modified in form. The knowledge which even the ordinary educated 


boy and girl have of mankind and the universe has no place into which 
those venerable old-world legends will fit. No essential change of 
Catholic doctrine is-requisite or indeed feasible; but a change of 
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spirit, a difference of attitude towards the intellectual movement of 
our time, is absolutely indispensable. 

It was in order to show why that reform is needed and how it can 

be effected that “L’Evangile. et Eglise” was written. And the 
- condemnation of that work and the other four on the ground that they 
abound in “very grave errors,” leaves the question exactly where it 
was. This truth ought to have been engraven on theologians’ hearts 
ever since the day when Galileo’s “grave heresy” was condemned. 
For that “pernicious error” shattered the whole system of medieval 
mythology. Never since then have Catholics had a rounded system 
of world philosophy, but only fragmentary sections which give no 
complète picture. The ascension of Jesus into heaven ‘seemed 
especially assailed by the dangerous Copernican system. And in ` 
order to safeguard the truths which the “damnable heresy” was 
attacking, Galileo was forced to recant. If Catholic theology, which is 
by no means identical with Catholicism, has survived that shock to its 
system, it will easily recover from the effects of Professor Loisy’s 
modest statements, which in their broad outline are as firmly established 
as those of Galileo. If Galileo had proved frank and stubborn, and 
been duly burned at the stake, it is possible that Pope Pius X. might 
be reversing the verdict of the Inquisition to-day and proceeding to 
beatify him as in the case of Jeanne d’Arc. This heroine was treated 
as a heretic by the Grand Inquisitor of France. She was tried with 
all the usual ecclesiastical formalities and solemnities. A tribunal of 
sixteen competent theclogians inquired carefully into her guilt and 
found it established without doubt. The theological faculty of Paris, 
the Canons of Rouen, the Bishops of Lisieux, Avranches and 
Coutances, the Abbots of Fécamp, Jumiéges and Cormeilles and fifty 
doctors of theology over and' above expressly, publicly and emphatic- 
ally concurred in the judgment. When the heroic maiden drew near 
the stake she wore a cap on which were the words: “heretic, relapsed, 
“apostate, blasphemer,” vouched for by the highest ecclesiastical 
‘authorities. The frame-work which supported the stake proclaimed in 
writing that she was a liar, a denier of God, a blasphemer, an evoker 
of the Devil, an apostate, a heretic. Now the condemnation of 
Professor Loisy’s books is quite an informal affair as compared with 
that. Yet the Church has begun to declare the Maid of Orleans a 
saint. True, before her intercession can be invoked she must be proved 
to have wrought at least two miracles. This, however, will be easy 
enough to show, for in the sentence of déath pronounced against her 
one of the most damning crimes laid to her charge was precisely that of 
working miracles, only the theologians of that age, whose claims to 
be considered. experts in this matter were immeasurably superior to 
those of latter-day theologians to decide on the laws of historical 
criticism, found that she performed those prodigies through the 
instrumentality not of God, but of Belial, Satan and other evil spirits. 
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Hence all that will now be needed is to announce that theology, when 
surveying its own special preserves, mistook God for the Devil. That 
being so, it is surely more likely to have erred in a region which lies 
wholly out of its purview, and to have taken the truths of Abbé Loisy’s 
works for “very grave errors.” And if the French professor could be 
ecclesiastically burned to-day, it is well within the range of possibility 
that the successor of Pope Pius X. in fifty or a hundred years might 
have to reverse his trial and condemnation, and set about proclaiming 
him a saint and a doctor of the modern Church. As the burning is 
fortunately not a condition sine gud non, may not a future generation 
see his books removed from the Index and himself promoted to the 
rank of Church teachers, possibly to be known ever after as Doctor 
' Providentisstmus ? 


Voces CATHOLIC. 


THE MODERN GERMAN NOVEL. 


N the modern German novel we may see one result of the evolution 
of contemporary art, it is the product of an intermediate 
and transitory epoch in which are found past, present and future 
elements of poetry. I begin with two novels, which best go to prove 
this thesis, namely: “Loki,” by Ludovicus Jacobowski (born 1868, 
died 1900), and “Christ’s Face,” by Max Kretzer (born 1854). 
Jacobowski’s work is a novel full of strength, depth and originality. 
Loki, born in the tribe of the Azas, is hated by them, because, according 
to an old prediction, he is to be the cause of their annihilation as well 
as that of Baldur, god of light; Loki is full of bitterness, hatred and 
satanic malice. He is bad, not because of his own will, but’ because 
of his surroundings; he was nourished with the foam of a mad wolf, 
and when he grew up, he did violent deeds. The gods perceived 
their mistake too late, but they could not change the awful fate which 
had been predicted. Loki kills Baldur and the mad crowd of peasants 
invades the kingdom of the sun. On the vacant throne Loki puts a 
dog, and commands the Azas to bow to him. Then a wonderful 
thing happens. A youth leads by the hand a woman ; the brutal stroke - 
of a spear has wounded his forehead and the wound has the shape of a 
cross. The youth looks intently at the dog, and the cowed beast 
“crouches at his feet; he looks at the crowd and by the power of his 
glance forces it to retreat; then he leads the rest of the Azas, his 
way being lighted by a miraculous light. - Loki is frightened, and 
cries: “He is Baldurs son! Baldur is not dead! Baldur is alive . . . 


It is not necessary to say that Baldur reminds one of Christ, and that 
this mythological novel contains an important symbol.’ Loki represents 
the spirit of negation, of internal unrest, of wickedness fed by the 
world and strengthened by the world, he is the spirit of destruction ; 
Baldur represents light, health and bliss, harmony and good under- 
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standing. And the symbol becomes still more characteristic, because 
the author, although a Jew, introduces the cross as the sign of the 
victory of light over darkness, of sweet authority over wild madness, 
of order over anarchy. 

Still more surprising is the leaning of Max Kretzer toward 
mysticism, for the author is the most realistic of all modern German 
writers; he is the German Zola, the representative of the most 
absolute realism, pourtraying especially the social relations of modern 
life. In his novels one may behold the new Berlin of bankers and 
manufacturers, of miserable workmen, of women wandering in the 
streets; Berlin, in which dwell wrong and licence, wretchedness and 
degradation. In such a picture, painted from observation, there is no 
room for dreams, illusions, symbols and visions, However, amid that 
crowd of children dying of hunger, drunken workmen, hypocritical 
clergy, women selling themselves, and the licentious rich, Christ 
appears. They see that quiet, majestic face, full of silent reproaches 
for some, of heart-felt commiseration for others; they see Christ in 
luxurious drawing-rooms, in dram shops, by day as well as when the 
lamps lighten the shame and crime. There is no other novel in 
which materialism and symbolism can be found so closely intermingled 
as in this book. 


2 kd * = * 


The purpose of this paper is not to give a detailed review of the 
German novel of to-day, but only to speak of certain changes which 
` it displays. Therefore I pass by in silence the so-called Unterhaltungs 
Literatur, which prevails largely in the novel and which has little or 
nothing in common with art, even in the better work of such authors 
as Junghaus, Schubin, Boy-Ed, Heiberg, Zobeltiz and Lindau. For 
other reasons I:shall put aside Fred. Spielhagen (born 1829), the old 
representative of the German novel, formerly a remarkable realist, 
excellent narrator and keen observer. I shall not have room either 
for Paul Heyse (born 1830) who, being Goethe’s grandson—-not by 
blood but by spirit—preserved to old age an Olympian serenity of . 
life, harmonious colouring and delightful sensuousness; for his art 
followed the road indicated by the great poet, far from other paths 
and secure from all those storms and disturbances which change the 
aspect of the world. 

In 1898, Germany suffered a great loss in the person of Theodore 
Fontane, who represented a superior kind of realism, and to whom the 
modern German novel was very much indebted. As he was of French 
origin, his writings naturally possessed more equilibrium and measure 
than one usually finds in German writers; he also had a fine and keen 
esprit, never importuning, never displaying his wit, never running into 
pathos. For that reason his novels seemed cold to sentimental readers 
and frivolous to moralists. But the cultivated and unprejudiced reader 
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« admired his quiet experience and his deep knowledge of external life 
as well as of the depths of the human soul, qualities which were 
mingled with a love of his native country, Brandenburg. But 
although dead, Fontane has not ceased to be the father of modern 
realism. All that is good, true, beautiful and important in the German 
realistic novel comes. from Theodore Fontane. Naturalism and 
symbolism stand far apart from him; but even the most passionate 
and the most intelligent adversaries of symbolism point to him as a 
representative of true art. 

Naturalism is represented in German novels but very feebly; the 
writers never worked according to its French and Russian canons. 
Zola’s L’Assommoir, published in 1877, indeed aroused for a time a 
mad enthusiasm amongst the young men, and here and there some 
imitations of it were done; but the influence was neither strong nor 
lasting. I have already said that Max Kretzer was not entirely 
orthodox in his naturalism. As to the others, they obtained a 
momentary success, and introduced a general movement into literature, 
but they did not create any novel which could be considered as “the 
“Song of songs” of naturalism. The reason may have been a lack of 
capacity to create any great or organically compacted whole, or it may 
have been that their spirit of enterprise and energy was greater than 
their perseverance and power of concentration. John Schlaf (born 
1862) was a pioneer of naturalism in the German novel. His short 
stories roused astonishment by the exactness of their observation, the 
sharpness of their outline, the naturalness of their dialogue; but the 
very accentuation of their naturalism diminished their artistic value. 
In nature there is disorder, chaos, thoughtlessness; but art must 
concentrate, must combine fleeting characteristic moments into a 

higher ensemble. The same imitation of the chaos of real life we find 
in M. G. Conrad (born 1846); he also would put facts side by side with 
each other, without combining them into a unity; and that is the 
reason why these two writers must be looked upon rather as agitators 
of naturalism than as creators. 

The other writers are stronger in composition, they have understood 
that art, even if it wishes to reflect reality, must be subject to certain 
technical conditions. Therefore, although less talented than the two 
above-mentioned, they have produced works which are interesting not 
only to the historian of literature, but to the reader as well. I should 
like to lay stress on the name of Heinz Tovote (born 1 861), for he 
belongs to that interesting class of men who are different from: what 
they seem to be, or would like to be. In reading his novels, one sees 
almost an orgy or naturalism; the dirty scum of Berlin life, villainy 
and hideousness, a conglomeration of all kinds of disgusting characters, 
the noisome atmosphere of dram shops, and the impudent finery of 
fast women. But if one looks closer, one can see that all this is not 
the forced objectivity of a realist, not a fondness for digging into the 
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moral and physical dunghill, but the nervous inclination of a romanticist ¥ 
who would like to be looked upon as a naturalist. In the volumes of 
short stories called “Warm Blood” and “ Red Lanterns” one may 
observe a deliberate narrowness, bestowing on certain characters his 
sympathy, on others his hatred; but the general tone in his writings 
is that of a good nature, almost sentimental, which ennobles his 
hideousness and perversity. 


¥ * kod * k 


It is difficult to draw a boundary line between naturalism and 
‘realism. In theory, as well as in practice, these two ideas, although 
as opposite as two poles, are mixed and may be taken one for the 
‘other. But it is easy to distinguish realism from that kind of literature 
which deliberately displays a flag of naturalism, and claims to be its 
guide. In the true realistic camp we find almost every German 
novelist who caryies any weight either for the present or for the 
future! Close connection with the real world is only one of their 
characteristics; the ,other, not salient, but deeply rooted, is the 
notion of serving an idea, which makes a difference between dead 
naturalism and the newest art. f 

The chief representative of this kind of novel is George von 
Ompteda (born 1863). He introduces the reader into the world of 
the true epic in prose; he is Fontane’s worthy successor and I must 
add. that he is superior to him. Fontane on account of his French 
blood was sceptical, while von Ompteda has much sincere and hearty 
feeling. Himself a nobleman of an old stock, he gives in his novels— 
especially in “Sylvester Geyer” and “Eysen ”—a most complete and 
important picture of the modern German nobility in its social and 
political life. And this life is represented with a great feeling of 
dignity, of superiority and of affection, but without pride and above all 
without flattery. His motto seems to be Goethe’s sentence: “Acquire 
“that which you inherited from your parents in order that you may 
“possess it.” The nobles have a right to preponderance, but only on 
condition that they fulfil faithfully their duty, and are aristocratic not 
only by birth but by social and political work. Such an idea might seem 
out-of-date or utopian; but no one can deny its right to exist, 
or its nobleness. 

But here I am dealing with von n Ompteda as an artist; and to show 
that he is an artist I shall briefly analyse his novel “Eysen,” which I do 
~not hesitate to calla masterpiece. In that novel the author describes 
the circumstances and character not of an individual, but of a family 
which is an excellent representative of the whole of the modern 
German nobility. As in a great epic, one sees in that novel 
a large family, the members of which occupy various social grades; 
a family which seems to be shut up in itself, but is in touch*with the 
modern world, and this contact is partly voluntary and partly 
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obligatory. The connection between the single links of this story 

is the sentiment of the unity ofthe family, as well as of the race, and 

is manifested symbolically in periodical meetings. The author throws 

these people into the whirlpool of life, and tells us how they struggle 

and. perish, how they perfect themselves and how they degenerate, 

how they come to pre-eminence and how they wither, how they grow 

stiff in their conservatism or become modernised. That which Zola 

proposed to accomplish in many volumes, has been done by the 

German author in two, and it has been done without any glaring 

display of external motives, and with greater dignity and nobleness. 

Let me add that von Ompteda has accomplished this task at the age 

of thirty-six; so that he has either reached the height of his creative 

powers, or else he is a genius. 

- The strength of the modern German novel lies in the wise habit of 

the authors of writing about the people with whom they are in close 

contact in actual life; only would-be authors write to-day about 
workmen, to-morrow about court drawing-rooms and then, with equal 

ignorance, about the past life of aristocratic Behemians. The true 

poets create only within the limits of their own sensuous and ideal 
horizon. It is true that such a method has its drawbacks, but 
they are overcome by superior talent, and then the advantage 
is great, for novels written in this way possess inward truth 
and not only its superficial appearance; they are true works of art. 

For this reason one might say that Hermann Suderman was born a 
novelist, and that only the desire for greater material as well as moral 
success has driven him to write for the stage. In his ablest and most 
famous novel, “Sorrow the Friend,” he has united and harmonised 
realism with symbolism, a mode which» suits him very well, for he 

writes mostly about the peasants of East Prussia, and it is well-known 

that the country people give an imaginary shape to their beliefs and 

superstitions. As in Kretzer’s story Christ accompanies all the 

human actors, comforting some and upbraiding others, so in Suderman 

the spectre of sorrow follows man, and in that way the lot of a single. 
person comes to take on a more general importance. 

Among the first-class novelists of Germany there is a lady who has 
quite a masculine talent and already holds a high position, although 
five years since she was unknown. This is the more remarkable 
because, though Germany hasa great number of women writers, they 
have not hitherto been thought of much account in literature, represent- 
ing as they do either the emancipated, sharp and pretentious, or the 
sentimental and stupid type of woman. Clara Viebig is quite of a 
different class ; without losing her womanhood, or dealing in theories of 
equal rights, she has by the mere strength of her talent won her way to 
the same rank as the most talented of the men. Like von Ompteda and 
Sudermian she finds her subjects in the scenes which lie nearest to 
her. She was born and lived for a long’ time in the corner of land 
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-which lies between the Moselle, the Rhine and the Belgian frontier, 
at the foot of the Eifel mountains. When she married she came 
_into the society of the literary circle of Berlin. The characters of her 
novels are, therefore, taken either from the country or from Berlin. 
Her countty novels, such as “The Eifel Children,” “Before the Morning 
“Dew,” and “The Village of Women,” are very realistic, and the 
characters in them are fresh but sometimes brutal. “The Village of 
“Women ” is the last expression of her talent in that direction. In the 
community called Eifelschmitt, all the men capable of work go to 
factories, and return to the village only for a few days twice a year. 
Those few mad days, when the husbands and wives, the young men 
‘and girls, the parents and children are together, that notous revel 
in which everybody tries to forget the coming separation, are rendered 
with rare skill. The hero of the novel is a man called Pittchen, 
who, although an able and industrious workman, becomes a criminal 
in order to satisfy his wife’s propensity for luxury, and prevent her 
from selling herself to other men. There is no other modern German 
writer who could express with so great force, without prudishness on 
the one hand or indecency on the other, the mysterious and menacing 
power of the primitive human instincts. Madame Viebig’s novels 
of Berlin literary life are less original and independent, and naturally 
written in a different style; they do not possess the bold lines and 
lively colouring of her rustic novels, for the literary world required a 
more delicate brush and more subdued colouring. The psycho- 
logical depth, the dignity of truth, remain the same, and they are far 
from sensationalism. Her last novel, called “Daily Bread,” introduces 
us into a world near to us materially, but remote from us morally; it 
seems to be the first attempt to treat of the soul of the , domestic 
servant :—for cooks and chambermaids have souls, although very few 
of us think‘of that important fact. “Daily Bread” might be called 
the modern epic of servants, with the qualification that it is very sad. 


* * * * + 


Novelists in Germany are very numerous, which is natural enough 
considering the number, the material welfare, and the culture of the 
population ; but I pass over in silence all the third rate authors; there 
is a legion of them. Those whom I mention I connect together only in 
virtue of the general change which is taking place in modern German 
literature, and which is common to all of them. If the strength 'of 
an author’s talent is to decide his position in literature, then beside 
the well-known writers above named we must place Fr. Ferd. 
, Heitmüller (born 1864). His two volumes of short stories: “Tampete ” 
and “ Treasure in the Heavens,” have proved that he has remarkable 
realistic power, and also that he boldly and successfully extends his 
range beyond the limits of external observation. In his work one sees 
the human soul full of life, and the author handles its phenomena 
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with peculiarly fond touch; notwithstanding that the orthodox 
` naturalistic school laughs at them, calling them romantic nonsense. 
It is characteristic of most modern literature that it avoids any kind 
of evolution in the character of its heroes, and treats them as unchange- 
able from the outset; but Heitmiiller has the courage to show that man 
changes in the very essence of his desires, wishes and ethical value, 
and the result is that his short stories are sincerely poetical pictures ; 
a thing impossible under the rule of naturalism. The younger authors 
such as Heitmiiller are still not sure of their aim, and so lack unity 
and harmony in their work; but among the older, more mature and 
quieter writers, the revolt from naturalism is more decided; the. 
number of “converts” or “deserters” is great, and if perhaps it is the 
novelty of a different mode which attracts them it would not be fair 
to put the change down merely to fashion, or the instinct of imitation. 
Feliks Hollinder, for instance, isan honest convinced convert. He was 
once a pillar of naturalism, and as such gathered wreaths and... 
money. In his well-known and almost revolutionary novel “Sturm- 
“wind im Westen,” he depicted with a daring hand the corruption of 
modern Berlin, and won great applause and fanatical admiration, as 
well as much protest and hatred. But a few years later he came over, 
and his last’ novel, called “Last Bliss,” could only have been written 
after the influence of the naturalistic school was broken. In that book 
Hollinder tells an ordinary love story, but it is drawn in a masterly 
way and is full of charming Stimmung. The photographic camera 
is used, but the medium through which the results of observation 
pass is not the analytic mind, as in a psychological novel, but the 
sensitive heart and feeling. The author has ceased to care for the 
illusions of objectivism, he prefers the subjective, and his creative 
power lies in bringing out from it the greatest amount of beauty and 
of poetry. Hollinder’s hero tells his story himself, and that old form, 
so much in favour with romantic writers, is spreading more and more 
in our days; it seems to suit modern subjective thought. Women 
writers especially are using it with success, they try to give to literature 
that which only a woman can give, viz, the woman, her heart and 
soul. After many ridiculous efforts after emancipation in life and in 
literature, the German woman is no longer a competitor of man, but 
a woman. And this is a returning wave, for a hundred years ago 
woman played a great part in German romanticism—she influenced 
art and literature without getting rid of the charms of her sex. There 
is, however, a certain difference between the former time and the 
present, for while romanticism changed into an effort after emanci- 
pation, nowadays it is after a period of rivalry with the other sex 
that woman retreats into the depth of her own heart. There she must 
feel more at her ease; and literature gains by it, for perchance it will 
succeed in conquering a region into which man has hitherto not been 
able to penetrate. 
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The reputation of German women novelists is added to by 
Gabryela Reuter (born 1859), who has taken the new road with more 
determination than the other writers. A few years since she became 
very well known by her novel called “From a Good Family: the 
“History of the Suffering of a Maiden,” in which she brought a serious 
accusation against the organisation of society. Since then her talent 
has ripened, not in seclusion, but in contact with the world, her novels 
have become deeper and she has drawn with a freer and more 
original hand, reproducing the phenomena of a woman’s soul. 
One can see the road by which she has travelled in her 
last novel, “Ellen von der Weiden,” a book which might have 
appeared either to-day or a hundred years ago, so romantic is it both 
in its subject, its contents and its style. It is again in the form of 
“memoirs,” the form loved of subjective poets; and again they are 
the memoirs of a woman with but very little of the masculine mind. 
But instead of microscopic investigations of female character, we have 
here a romantic strength of sentiment, a flight of imagination, a great 
longing for freedom, for absolute womanly individuality. The famous 
“Lucynda”—praised so much by some people, condemned unjustly 
by others—written by Frederick Schlegel, at that time the leader of the 
romanticists, is the elder sister of “Ellen von der Weiden,” with this 
difference that “Lucynda” was written by a man with a penchant 
for unhealthy erotics; the other by a woman who loves to. dream like 
Novalis and Kleist. A realist would say that the principal heroine 
of the novel is impossible in modern times; that the fairy of the 
forest, living happily with nature, on the heights of sun-lit mountains. 
and amidst mysterious thickets, is fabulous. A moralist would be 
indignant when that fairy, having become the wife of a common 
Philistine, is unfaithful to him without scruple or excuse. But the 
lover of realism will perhaps understand that the fairy is a mere 
poetical symbol of the multifarious inclinations of a woman fond of 
exaltation and dreaming; as for the moralist he must read the volume 
` to the end and then he will change his opinion. The last pages of 
the book contain not only a true poetic symbol, but a deep ethical 
thought. Ellen von der Weiden, having been unfaithful to her 
husband, and driven away by him from home, returns with her child 
to her father’s house. Here, living in contact with nature, she recovers 
physical and moral health; she does not do penance, but is conscious 
that she erred, and seeing her child always sad from its birth, as if in 
sorrow for its mother’s fault, she comes to learn that there are limits., 
to individualism, there are the laws of God. ‘ So when the painter 
comes for whose sake she has forgotten her duty as an honest wife, 
and he notices the great change wrought in her, he says: “I went 
“out to find a lost enchantress and I found a saint.” They part for 
ever and in that moment the boy, who has never smiled, begins to 
laugh in glee at a ray of the sun, piercing through a thicket of green 
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foliage. “At last! My son! My only child! I believe again; I 
“expect happiness again! A new life knocks timidly at my door; 
“shivering with joy I will open it.” . 

It is a natural consequence of the change in the tone of the modern 
German novelists that it often wanders into oddity: they often 
make themselves ridiculous, seeking. after originality by every means. 
Among them is Stanislaus Przybyszewski, a Pole (born 1868), who up 
to 1897 wrote exclusively in German, influenced much German modern 
literature, and had many followers and admirers. Of late, however, 
he has lost power, and his last book, called “Epipsychion,” passed 
almost unnoticed. To-day Przybyszewski is remembered in Germany 
only as a very original and bold stylist, who brought back to the 
language its ancient force of sentiment and expression. 

Peter Altemberg (born 1862) has had also a great influence on 
modern German writers. Very unhappy in life and very sensitive, 
wanting to found a new art, he betook himself to Huysmans, the 
well-known mystical-erotic French writer. In his novel “a Rebours,” 
Huysmans had said something about a new form of novel concentrated 
into a few pages, every word of which was to open horizons so large, 
that the reader might dream for whole weeks, examining the present, 
rebuilding the past, forecasting the future of the souls of the characters ; 
such a novel would be “a kind of mental communication between the 
“writer and the ideal reader, a spiritual collaboration, agreed on among 
“people scattered all over the world.” For the first moment the bold 
originality of the idea is astonishing, but one soon perceives that it 
is really only an odd fancy, for such readers either do not exist at 
all, or if they exist, then they are creative minds, which without 
Huysman’s stimulus can conceive the most masterly novels for them- 
selves. That idea is still more oddly put in Altemberg’s writings. 
It is of less importance that the writer puts a golden hedge between 
himself and the world, that he knows only the feminine sex; as for 
men, there is only Peter Altemberg. It would be something if one 
could at least find in him some stronger sentiment, even as sickly as is 
Przybyszewski’s; but unfortunately Altemberg does not know what 
a passion means—beautiful even in its excess—he knows nothing but 
flirtation, which will never do instead of sincere sentiment. And the 
odd, “concentrated” form increases the impression of a gliding over 
the surface of life. Altemberg’s boastful motto: “Not to yourself and 
“not to any one person should you give the good which you have found 
- “on hard roads; give it to all,” shocks us. Parturiunt montes. 

Altemberg at all events has a certain amount of talent, which one 
cannot say of other ultra-modernists. Unfortunately there is a great 
number of these writers, who imagine that they have as much 
imagination as Hoffman, or Edgar Allan Poe. Their unbridled 
fancy throws: on the paper characters and situations created as if in 
fever, without connection, without the elementary logic which is binding: 
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even on symbolists. Iam not going to dwell upon the oddities of these 
sickly writings ; it will suffice to mention the name of the best known 
and certainly the oddest of the group, Paul Scheerbart, the head 
mandarin of Berlin fantasists. l 


Æ * * * # 


Looking at the great change which has come over the modern 
German novel, I must acknowledge that it is not possible either to 
grasp clearly its historical position, or to estimate its importance. The 
first task is difficult because the stream flows while we are looking at 
it; the second because of the personal æsthetic views of the critic. 
But while a subjective criticism of the modern literature of the country 
' in which the critic lives is interesting and useful to the readers, and 

may possibly even influence the writers, such a criticism of foreign - 
. literature, having no immediate influence on the soul of the reader, 
and not reaching the authors, would be merely a display. Therefore 
I conclude this paper, not by giving an opinion on this change in the 
minds of German writers, but by pointing out another change, the 
newest in German literature, and which is fighting energetically 
against both naturalism and symbolism. This new movement, as is 
always the case in Germany, has at its disposal a publisher of repute, 
(H. G. Meyer, of Berlin), a special magazine, called Heimat, and 
energetic leaders. These are Rudolf Huch, whose polemical 
‘pamphlet “Mehr Goethe”. was a well-known essay of about two 
years ago; and Fritz Lienhard, the author of a passionately 
discussed pamphlet against the “Absolutism of Berlin,” and of some 
sketches: called “New Ideals.” In those three booklets are con- 
centrated the views and tendencies of a strong opposition against 
the stream that has prevailed for the last ten years. The negative 
point of the programme is a fight against Nietzsche, against 
übermenschen and especially against #berweiben, against the depressing 
pessimism of Ibsen and Tolstoy, who kill the desire for life, 
Lebensfreude, and raise myriads of doubts without indicating any 
-way of escape from them; it is a fight against degenerate patho- 
logical literature, reproducing with cold-blooded cruelty, for the sake 
of a pseudo-esthetic passion, the most disgusting filth and the most 
despairing misery of modern life, a fight against Berlin which devours 
all individuality and destroys all originality. Instead of all that, the 
“new ideals ” mean the tendency to personal and national individuality, 
a return to. wholesome thought, the healthy heart of Luther and Goethe, 
a desire for grand poetry, which raises man above the paltriness of 
every day life; poetry nourished at the bosom of Mother Nature, free, 
lofty and joyful; poetry not sickly and decadent, but virile, sound and 
‘cheerful. Lienhard emphasises with great strength of conviction 
the view that poetry is a superior force acting in us, that the expression 
applied to it “by the grace of God ” is not a phrase but the truth, that 
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God, fatherland and the -poet’s mighty personality are the sources 
of art. Lienhard is entirely national, but not entirely German, for 
he recommends native art not to Germans alone but to all nations, and 
he ‘contends vehemently against the modern cosmopolitan poetiy, be 
it naturalistic or symbolic. 

To-day that movement is yet weak, but who can tell sheriet it may 


not rule over the near future? 
S. C. DE Sains 


THE LIFE OF THE KONAK. 


N Eastern Turkey you should arrange at the end of each week or 
so to break the monotony of the read by arriving at a large town, 
the seat of some sort of Government office. On the long journey 
north into Armenia we struck one of such towns every five or six 
days, Adana, Urfa, Aintab, Diarbekr, and so on. . The days would 
pass all too quickly for us in a state visit to the Konak, in a return 
call from His Excellency the Vali Pasha, with perhaps a more 
informal visit for dinner thrown in, in a morning given to Mission 
Schools or the Orphans’ and Widows’ Institutions, in an afternoon 
reception from the chief notables of the town in our tent, or in the 
missionaries’ or consul’s house, with the Turkish accompaniment of 
coffee and cigarettes, in interviews with the Councils of various 
churches, Armenian Evangelical, Armenian Gregorian, Syrian or 
Jacobite, in the paying of calls on the Vartebed or civil head of the 
Gregorian church, and the Archbishop, the religious head of the 
same,—and so on endlessly. 

There were other more informal, but no less pressing occupations. 
Those who travel with a dragoman are spared them. There were 
endless discussions with Government officials, merchants or mis- 
sionaries, over the safety of the respective roads, and the prospects of 
food, shelter and water for our beasts in rough weather; there were 
the summoning of the official scribe, and the composition of lengthy 
Turkish telegrams to acquaint the next official and the next consul on the 
road of our coming, and, more important still, to send formal thanks to 
the last Governor who had entertained us; there was the interviewing 
of successive parties of muleteers, and the hours of bargaining over the 
price per head per mule which would take us on to the next town; 
there were the tedious ceremony of drawing up the contract with the 
head muleteer when he was finally engaged, the drawing of maps, 
the selling probably of one horse and the buying of another, the 
heated argument over a mule’s sore back, the haggle in the bazaar 
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over an extra sheepskin against the coming snows, the bargaining 
over oes of rice and dates and onions,. the dismissal of the last 
escort and the presentation to them of a letter of commendation to 
show to their chief, the ceremonious application for another escort, 
thalong wait for passports to be vizéed and Buyuruldus (letters of 
introduction) to be written. The date’of departure often came and 
went with no final contract signed and no start made. But of these 
delays in Eastern journeys most travellers have written. They are 
native to the East, and though they annoy, sixpenny telegrams and 
express trains in that atmosphere would annoy much more. 

To greet us on arrival the Vali would send the Muavin, or Vice- 
Governor, to preserit us with His Excellency’s visiting cards, and to 
enquire after the health both of ourselves and of our father. “The 
message of the Vali of Adana took the form of an enquiry for the 
“health of the Royal Princesses and their father, His Majesty the 
“King of Switzerland.” The problem of our Helvetian origin was 
never solved ; but we there discovered that a report, asserting our close 
connection with the Royal Family of England, was being freely 
circulated in the Empire. A visiting card bearing my name and 
address—“ Miss Victoria Buxton, 2, Princes Gate, London”—was 
responsible for the myth. ` Was not “ Victoria”-the name of the 
Royal House of England? Was not “ Princess” a sufficiently obvious 
title? And what was “Gate” but a further title—Royal Highness, in 
short? Henceforth to the official world of Turkey I was “Princess 
“Victoria.” As such I was introduced by Vali to Vali, and we were 
received with royal honours at town after town. 

‘On arrival at Urfa in Mesopotamia, we found the town em féte. A 
mile outside the city we were met by a detachment of cavalry. The 
Governor's French carriage bore us in triumph along the only bit 
of made road that Mesopotamia boasts. The streets of the town were 
lined with soldiers, presenting arms as we passed. Flags waved from 
the principal houses. In the great square of the Konak the carriage 
draws up at an imposing entrance, and the Belediyeh Effendi (head 
of the municipality) receives us with portentous ceremony. We are 
painfully conscious of stained riding-habits, and our guarding Turk 
of his unshaved chin. Next we are passed on to the presence chamber 
itself; and His Excellency the Vali assures us that ‘State apartments 
have been set aside for us in the Konak, the yorghans (bed-quilts) 
are rich in embroidery, the dinner is already prepared, a guard is 
in readiness to escort us where we will, the carriage and out-riders 
are at our service. No remonstrance availed. “Such modesty in 
“royal princesses was very becoming, and doubtless travelling incog. 
“was an advantage; but the Government could not be expected to 
“recognise that—it was entirely out of the question.” To our own 
men, and to the villagers among whom we stayed, more ignorant of 
subtle distinctions, I was “Victoria Pasha” simply, neither more nor 
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less, and at the gates of Baghdad the police who demurred somewhat 
to the brevity of the title were contemptuously waved aside by our 
Turk with “Victoria Pasha olur, bashka ye ” (Victoria Pasha it will 
be, and nothing more). 

To return to the Muavin. The office was created .after the 
massacres. It is one of the so-called reforms, and has been 
punctiliously put into practice. The law obliges each Vali of a 
province to appoint as his Vice-Governor a Christian. Europe, with 
her usual credulity, believes that by this means the Christians of the 
place will be kept in closer touch with the Government, will get their 
wants aired, and justice done. In reality this official is the subtlest 


‘weapon the Sultan wields. He has always been clever enough to - 


make use of the dissensions and mutual hatreds of his Christian 
subjects. Here, then, was a great opportunity. The Powers demand 
the appointment of Christian Muavins; they shall have them. This 
is a town of Gregorians, and here behold the Christian Vice-Governor, 
a Catholic. Here is a Greek community, and here the Muavin is an 
Armenian; here again is a city of Protestants, and here the Muavin 
is a Gregorian. It needs no comment. The title he has earned for 
himself in the country—“Evet Effendim” (yes, my lord)—is typical 
of his attitude to his chief—cringing, obsequious and always compliant. 
The Muavin of Adana, the one with whom we came most in contact, 
inspired, however, more pity’ than repulsion. Though æ Catholic in 
a town of Gregorians, his race sympathies were not altogether 
extinguished, and before ushering us into the presence of the Vali, he 
spoke a word for an oppressed fellow Armenian. 

It was a story of one of the most recent pieces of injustice 
perpetrated in the town. *A well-known Armenian of the place, 
famous no less for his generosity than for his wealth, a medical man, 
had been the unfortunate possessor of a magnificent Arab horse. The 
Vali Pasha had set his eye on that horse and meant to have it for 
himself. This, of course, he thought was an easy matter. No dog 
of an Armenian would dream of refusing what the Vali claimed. But 
in this case the Vali was mistaken. Repeated attempts on his part 
met only with spirited refusals on the part of the Armenian. Nothing 
was left to the Turk but to find some trumpery excuse for getting rid 
of the obnoxious rebel The doctor happened at the time to be 
building himself a new house in the city. Here then was the oppor- 
tunity. A bribed municipality proclaims the house illegally built. 
Fully one inch of its walls encroach on the public street; the house 
must be pulled down; if not, its owner must go. Here was no 
craven Armenian of the kind that exists in the Englishman’s imagina- 
tion, the kind who lifts no hand against the oppressor, and makes no 
effort to save himself. He deliberately refused to be robbed by the 
Vali, and for this refusal he is exiled from the vilayet. We met him, 
an exile in Konia, and he showed us much hospitality. If an 
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opportunity should occur, would we speak kindly of the exile to the 
Vali? If we were fortunate enough to please him, we might do what 
everyone else in Adana had failed in doing. Later on, in His 
Excellency’s august presence, when conversation turns to our journey, 
the opportunity occurs. “At Konia we had fared badly at first, we 
“could speak but scant Turkish then, and could not have made 
“ourselves understood had it not been for a kind Armenian doctor 
“there, who had interpreted for us in our dealings with the Govern- 
“ment” The Vali makes no reply, and there is an uncomfortable 
silence. I return to the charge. “It would be lucky for us if we 
“always met such kind Armenians in the cities.” The Vali snorts, 
and walks to the window; the Muavin coughs; I will not be beaten. 
“By-the-bye, the Armenian at Konia knew Adana. He told us the 
“Adana Konak was a much finer building than the Konia one.” The 
Vali turns from: the window—that has conquered him. “Pasha 
“Effendi,” he begins, in a voice that trembles with excitement and 
struggling pride, “that Armenian is known to me; he offended against 
“my will, and I have punished him.” Then follows the story of the 
house—not of the horse. “But you have come from a far country,. 
“you are of royal blood, and you have pleaded for him. You have 
“spoken well of him. It is the property of us princes to forgive, and 
“I will grant him pardon this day. He is forgiven. He shall be 
“recalled from his exile.” So in this manner is justice meted out to 
the doctor. But there are other doctors and other effendis in the 
land in sadder plight than he, for whom no travelling princesses 
intercede. 

The Konak is a large and tumble-down building, fronted by endless 
rows of windows, most of them with broken panes, and dense with the 
cobwebs and dust of ages. The whitewash that adorns it is rubbed 
in great black patches. We are received in state, the staircase and 
corridor within are lined with soldiers who present arms as we enter. 
The Bin-bashi (colonel) of the local force receives us, and we are 
ushered through the corridor of the basement, up the staircase, and 
through still more corridors, to the presence chamber itself. These 
Government offices are always crowded with people. Dirty, ragged 
soldiers lounge round the entrance. Inside, men race hither and 
thither in an aimless manner. Everything is covered with grease, and 
fleas make merry in the passage. Government clerks in greasy black 
coats and fezes, guiltless of collars or cuffs, carrying sheaves of loose 
papers under their arms; shrewd dragomans from the foreign 
consulates; the gorgeous cavasse of some consul; a Moslem merchant 
intent on some interview with an official; the pale Greek from the 
Ottoman Bank who wants a Zezkerah to take him to Beyrout, and has 
wanted it for the last month; the black-eyed Armenian usurer, who 
wants his money from a Government clerk and will never get it; the 
tax-gatherer, bully and ruffian every inch of him, just im with the 
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spoils from his district; a Kurdish shepherd wrapped in a sheep-skin, 
asleep on the floor, and content to sleep and smoke and stare for 
another six months or so, so Jong as in the end he gets: his demands— 
was he not robbed by Hassan Aga, sheikh of a neighbouring village, 
of ten sheep and twenty cattle two years ago on a winter night ?—the 
nondescripts who hang about with ferret eyes and black coats, Govern- 
ment spies with some pretended work on hand; some new recruits for 
the army, raw boys from far Kurdistan, handcuffed like prisoners and 
crying for their mothers, left like tethered sheep till somebody drafts 
them off somewhere—these are a few of them. There is such hurry on 
the part of the clerks and the officials, such patience on the part of 
those who wait, such a noise, such confusion, such distraction, and so 
little to show for it. For nobody does get what he wants, unless it 
be the most religious of the Moslems, the very richest of the Armenians, 
and the most persistent of the fleas. 

The feature of this Sultan’s reign is centralisation. Every depart- 
ment of the Government in every vilayet of the Empire is under the 
personal supervision of the royal tyrant at Yildiz. No more can a 
poor merchant start the selling of carpets in the bazaar than can a 
scientist of Europe commence excavations at Babylon without the 
ivadé signed by the Padishah. Abdul Hamid must work harder than 
most Europeans, but it is not wonderful, when you think of it, that 
Dimitri waits a year to get his tezkerah vizéed for Beyrout, and the 
Armenian a lifetime to get his money from his Turkish creditors. 

We are more fortunate ; the heavy curtain that serves as door to all 
the rooms in the corridor is pushed aside from one of them, and we are 
in the presence of His Excellency, the Vali Pasha himself. The room 
is quite small, furnished in the simple Turkish style, a low divan 
covered with bright-coloured rugs round three sides of it, open 
cupboards let into the walls to hold pipes and ash<trays, the copper 
mangal or wide-necked brazier of hot charcoal standing in the middle. 
The only signs of Western influence in the room are the great wooden 
writing-table full of drawers and littered with papers, and the black 
frock-coat of His Excellency who sits at it. That writing-table is very 
imposing, but it is scarcely ever used. The Vali sits on a chair pushed 
well back from it, one leg crossed over the other as only a Turk knows 
how, and does all his writing in his hand as the scribe does at the street - 
corner. He holds the paper close up to his left eye, and writes on 
one finger for table. So it will always be. Turkey will introduce her 
desks and her railways, her bridges and her roads, but no one will 
ever use them; for “eskisi gibi” (in the same old way) is the one 
unfailing maxim she teaches, and no Sultan’s tvadé or British gunboat 
will ever avail to break it down. f 

The Vali is a big, heavy man of Kurdish type—protruding brows, 
thick nose, slightly dilated eyes. In Asia Minor proper there are 
Albanian Governors, especially in the Konia vilayet. Further East, 
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if he is nota Kurd, he is a “Stamboulee.” Raised to his post by favour, 
he maintains it by corruption. He has only one motto in life—“a la 
“Franga”; and “à la Franga” to him means, over and above the frock- 
coat and the writing-desk, the raki-bottle, the gaming-table and the 
heavy bribe. The Kurd official, untouched by this rule of life, is a 
very different person, The might of the arm, rather than the might 
of the purse, is the principal factor to reckon with in dealing with him. 
Beyond the first formal greeting, the Vali pays us little attention. 
Coffee and cigarettes are passed round, and he falls to his work again.. 
A ceaseless stream of clerks and officials crawl obsequiously into the 
great presence. Papers are perused and documents signed. 
Meanwhile there is time to observe the other members of the party. 
The divan round the room is crowded with visitors, Everybody 
crosses his hands on his stomach, and nobody smiles. If the Vali 
addresses one of them, he. will rise and bow himself three times to the 
ground, touching the floor with his fingers and raising them to his 
lips before he ventures to reply. The Muavin sits with clasped hands. 
in attitude of humblest deference. Near the Vali, in place of honour, 
sits the Sheikh of the local Dervishés, a quaint figure in his conical 
hat of brown felt and flowing robes of black. Mild and benevolent 
of countenance, the old Dervish is often the most attractive of the 
company. In Asia Minor the Dervishes are to be found everywhere. 
Unorthodox and mystic in faith, the fear and wonder of all true Sunnis, 
the Government is yet politic enough to lend them countenance. Their 
influence among the peasantry, and specially among the women of the 
country, is deep-rooted. Orthodox Mohammedanism can make no. 
such impelling appeal to the child of Anatolia. In the veins of the 
peasant girl still flows the blood of the maiden who revelled in Cybele’s. 
honour on the mountain tops of Phrygia, and who can doubt that it is 
of that primitive religion of ecstasy that the old Dervish still is 
witness? Much less attractive is the figure beside him—the leading 
Mollah (religious. lawyer) of the town. Frigid orthodoxy, stern and 
unbending, breathes with his every breath. Narrow and bigoted, 
every line of the inflexible mouth expresses his creed. I only once 
saw a Mohammedan priest unbend to us, with anything approaching 
geniality, and on that occasion it was evident the raki-bottle had 
conduced to it. It was in the house of a leading merchant, and his. 
only other guest was the Kaimakam (Governor of the district)’ ‘The 
merchant and the official were a little embarrassed by their friend’s 
conviviality, but reminded me that, considering his class, I must be 
lenient. It is curious that among the class least of all influenced by 
contact with Christians, intemperance should be, even rarely, found. 
The smartest figure of the party is the Bin-bashi of the local garrison.. 
These officers are always, spick and span, atoning, by their faultless 
get-up, tight uniforms and shining boots, for the rags and tatters of 
the men in their command. The military power is distinct from the 
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civil in the provinces, and the Bin-bashi owes no allegiance to the 
Vali, but it is politic to keep on good terms. Hidden in the darkest ` 
corner of the divan, one little figure, generally toothless and very 
greasy, is seldom absent. This is the Jew, inevitable appendage of 
corrupt and tottering Governments. At one Konak which gave us 
entertainment in Asia Minor, this old son of Abraham had just arrived 
after crossing the desert from far Baghdad. He is full of the horrors 
of the road, the wild beasts, the lack of water, the absence of shelter. 
The Vali of the place was bent, for reasons best known to himself, on 
preventing our crossing that same desert. Mesopotamia is risky, no 
doubt, from the frequency of Arab raids, but this no good Turk dare 
admit. “Thanks to the Padishah, the road is safe enough ; it is only 
“the dirt and the discomfort—no one can help that.” So the Vali 
has inspired the Jew to dissuade us by evéry means in his power, and 
the latter goes on picturing the startling phantoms to be encountered. 
“Tn Es-Schatt (the Tigris) too,” he adds, finally, “there are crocodiles ; 
“and sometimes they upset the rafts of travellers. Now and again 
“also the Arabs, firing at the crocodiles from the bank, hit a passing 
“raft by mistake. They mean no harm—of course not; it is a work 
“of the greatest humanity to shoot the crocodiles. The Arabs are the 
“gentlest-and kindest of men.” He gives up at last; even crocodiles 
will not deter us. j 
Further East there are more pathetic figures to be found at the 
Konak. These are the political exiles. They are usually 
Mohammedans of noble birth and superior education ; the Eastern 
provinces abound with them. In a place such as Diarbekr or Mosul, 
the man who can talk a little French and can tell you most about the 
condition of the country, who has the best manners and speaks the best 
Turkish, is generally found on enquiry to be an exile. Their superior 
education has been their destruction. They may or may not have had 
leanings to the “Young Turkey” party. These are the sort of men 
‘we shall see recalled some day to fill important posts in the Govern- 
ment of a liberated Macedonia. One of those we met had for years 
‘been editor of a Stamboul newspaper; one day it was proclaimed 
seditious. Seized from his house by night, he was carried to a ship 
bound for Alexandretta, and taken, alone and penniless, to this distant 
‘part of the empire. For six years he had languished at Urfa. 
Fortunately for him the Vali had some leanings himself to freedom ; 
hence his appointment, too, to a distant post. He and the exile had 
made friends. Reshid Bey’s account of his condition and history, told 
im broken French-and a scared undertone, was enough to melt a hard 
heart. The timid sympathy we offered him was warmly responded to. 
For six years he had never ridden more than one hour’s distance from 
the town, and then only under a guard. How many more years he 
will languish in the desolation of Mesopotamia—his only diversion a 
-massacre perhaps—no one can tell. Constantinople forgot him six 
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years ago. Another of his class, a fine Albanian Turk whom we met 
at Diarbekr, was in even sadder plight, for no Vali befriended him. A | 
note addressed to “Her Excellency, Miss Princess,” and a secret 
message through a Turkish sympathiser, besought us to allow him a 
passage on our raft to Baghdad, in disguise as a servant. Escape 
thence on a British boat might be possible. It is these exiles— 
patriotic ‘Turks, be it noted, and rigid Mohammedans—whose 
melancholy lot casts the deepest gloom over Armenia. If we had 
granted all the requests made to us to lead exiled Mohammedans and 
persecuted Christians from the country, our retinue would have been 
an imposing one. 
Introductions to the whole company over, and coffee and cigarettes 
despatched, conversation and compliments begin. The Vali turns 
from his desk. His work is over. “No, we need not apologise for 
“our travelling clothes; is not our noble birth written in our features 
“so that all may see?” (At this point the Muavin nudges me, “Say 
“the same to him”) The Vali “hopes the superb air of the Sultan’s 
“dominions has put us into the best of health, hopes also that the 
“health of his august brother, the Pasha (my father), is good. By- 
“the-bye, is the rayal Pasha, my father, in favour just now with the 
“Padishah of Inghiterra, and has the Padishah given him presents?” 
But the Vali is itching to hear something nearer home. We have 
been to Konia—we have seen the new Konak there; is it as big as 
this one? He has heard it insinuated that it is bigger. No, it is not 
so big? “Mashallah, Allah is good. It was as I expected.” 
Assured, the Vali is all politeness again. “How many sheep and 
“oxen has his noble brother the Pasha, my father? How many 
“storeys has he to his house? How many soldiers under him, how 
“many sons, how many ‘ chiftliks’ (farms)? Are his sons all Pashas? 
“No, one is a mufti (lawyer) and one will be an imam (priest). Is it 
“customary then for the sons of a Pasha to enter the professions? 
“Did the Valideh Sultana (my mother) cry much when I left her? 
“How could she let me go?” There is a woman’s Government 
(cari-devéet), is there not, in Inghiterra? He has heard the women 
` tule the men there, and women’s word is law. “Well, well,” with a 
_shrug of his shoulders, “bakalum (wait awhile), so perhaps it will be 
“here some day.” Will the princesses come to dinner with him next 
day? We accept, and a clap of the hands brings a servant flying to 
the door. “The Pashas will dine with me to-morrow. Let the cook 
“produce a royal feast. Let there be chorba and pilaf and kebab 
“and dolmas, and ragéut, and helva and rahétlakoun ; let the mutton 
“be cooked in seven different ways, and let the coffee be of the 
“best the bazaars can produce.” Now he must show us the most 
important room in the Konak, a small one further along the corridor. 
A long table surrounded by twenty chairs reveals the Council Chamber. 
At the head of the table is the President’s chair where the Vali 
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presides over his faithful Ministers. The chair is offered to me. 
“Pasha Effendi, you shall sit in this chair to-day, you shall be lord of 
“my lands, and I your humble servant.” 

Next day, in the ordinary course of events, we are entertained at 
the Konak with a state dinner. The Vali, the Muavin and ourselves 
constitute the party. There are fourteen courses, and each course 
would provide a good dinner for ten men, but etiquette forbids our 
refusing one of them. “It is wonderful,” as the Muavin said to me 
under his breath, when we had reached course No. 9, “how Allah 
“comes to one’s aid on these occasions.” Dinner over, two enter- 
tainments are offered for our diversion. Nothing shall be lacking that 
could please us. Both the horses and the harem shall be exhibited. 
The horses come first. Half a dozen of, His Excellency’s favourite 
Arabs, magnificent beasts from Mesopotamia, are trotted up and down 
in the square of the Konak. The grooms who ride them are 
Armenians. Great stress is laid on that fact. They are quite excep- 
tionally devoted to their master. He, too, has shown an almost 
exaggerated favouritism for that particular race. This information is 
specially necessary, seeing this particular Vali won a name for himself 
in Armenia in 1896—a name at which Europe in those days grew pale. 

Next we visit the harem. The Vali himself escorts us into ‘the 
sacred precincts, where he leaves us for half an hour in the company 
of his Khanem (lady). “She is worth more to him than his horses,” 
and indeed she is more impressive if less attractive. It is becoming 
the fashion among the upper classes to possess only one wife. If the 

. wife is childless, the new fashion ofters her, at any rate, but ‘few 
pleasures. Deprived of the gossip and the thrilling intrigue of the: 
ordinary harem, life’ is rather a wearisome business to the solitary 
Khanem. Certainly so our present hostess found it. 

Robed in her long coat of black satin and golden fox-fur, petticoat 
of violet velvet and embroidery at the throat, she lolls among the 
cushions of the divan. It must be many years since she was beautiful. 
Her eyelids are thickly blacked with 042, and she eyes us somewhat 

` sulkily as she puffs away at her cigarette. Conversation is left entirely 
to her maid, a precocious Armenian woman, whose chief duty it is 
to entertain the guests. She genuinely loves her mistress, and she 
loves still more to relate her mistress’s woes. 

“Oh, it is dull nowadays for the gracious Khanem! She came 
“here long years ago from gay Stamboul, and has never seen her 
“mother since. She was only fifteen then—a happy child, and they 
“told her pleasant things of the city that was to be her home. It was 
“always warm there, and the mountains were white with snow behind 
“the plains ; there would be picnics on the yellow sea-sands in the hot 
“summer evenings, and great ladies from far Kurdistan would come 
“down to visit her, bringing ‘with them the silks of Persia, and strings 
“of white pearls from the Gulf. The Vali was young and handsome 
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“in those days, and he really loved his bride. That voyage from 
“Stamboul to Mersina was all delight. She could even unveil in the 
“little space set apart for the Pasha’s harem, and play with two other 
“little brides who belonged to a Pasha in Beyrout. Well, that was 
“very long ago. The Vali was good still to the Khanem, but things 
“were not all rose-coloured in the harem.” A tall girl holding a tray 
of sweets in the doorway makes a little movement of irritation at the 
last remark. She has quantities of fair hair. The Armenian casts 
an ominous glance in her direction. Poor Circassian girl, unwilling 
disturber of the peace of the harem! 

“And Allah has given the Khanem no child—not even a girl,” goes 
on Hosanna, the garrulous Armenian, “and there is not a single lady 
“of her position in the city, no one to drop in and gossip of an after- 
“noon. How is she to pass her time? In her young days the ladies 
“of Stamboul did not learn to read and write as they do now. Half 
“the day is spent in dressing, but there is no one to admire the dresses. 
“Some days nothing will rouse her, not even stories of the ‘trouble’ 
“She will do nothing but smoke and sulk and cry, till the ZoA/ is all 
“over her cheeks, and she isn’t worth a glance.” The Armenian 
massacres are always referred to in Turkey by the discreet of every 
race as, par excellence, “the trouble.” 

One hardly knew which of the two women was the more to be 
pitied. Both had drunk the cup of bitterness to the dregs. The 
Armenian had lived through the massacre of Trebizond, had seen 
her home burned and her husband clubbed, had seen her baby starve 
at her breast, and could look forward to nothing but an exiled and 
lonely old age. But the Vali’s wife had lost even more, the love of 
hfe itself. These two women of hostile class and race and religion 
clasped hands, not unkindly, over the dumb sorrows of their blighted 
womanhood. 


VICTORIA A. BUXTON. 
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HOUSE No. 13. 


AN EPISODE IN THE MASSACRE OF KISHINIEFF. 


Two montbs after the horrible massacre at Kishinieff, which has 
been kept alive in our memory by the recent trial, the town was visited 
by the celebrated Russian novelist, Korolenko, who made an exhaustive 
enquiry into the details of the tragedy. The notes of this enquiry have 
been issued by him under the title of “House No. 13,” and are here 
given to English readers. 

Korolenko was born in 1853, in the province of Volga. His father 
dying when he was qute a lad left him very poor ; but by dint of givin 
lessons he contrived to finish his University course, and graduate 
with honours. This accomplished, he repaired with seventeen roubles 
in his pocket to the Higher Technical Institute at St. Petersburg, 
supporting himself as best he could, and thence to the Agricultural 
Academy at Moscow. Being, however, an ardent Liberal and humani- 
tarian, he offended the police by joining in an address to the University 
Council, and ultimately refused to take the oath of allegiance, and was 
sent for three years to Siberia. He has travelled widely in his own 
immense country, and written a book on the Great Famine. He is in 
the habit of studying not!so much the sensational tragedies of fiction,. 
as the everyday trials and sufferings which he sees around him. This 
explains his investigation of the painful events of Kishinieff, which he 
recounts under the responsibility of a writer of established reputation. 


ARRIVED at Kishinieff two months after the massacres had 
taken place, when the echo of those horrors was still freshly 
thrilling and reverberating throughout the whole of Russia. The 
Kishinieff police had taken the most drastic measures, but in spite of 
their zeal it was difficult to efface all traces of the deeds of blood. 
Even in the principal streets broken doors and windows were still to 
be seen; whilst in the outskirts of the town there were still more traces 
of the same sort. At St. Petersburg a Jew, Daschefsky, struck M. 
Kroushevan with a knife; but, strange to say, another Jew came’ 
forward prepared to give first aid to the wounded man. Kroushevan: 
repelled this proffered aid with a movement of disgust, and wrote later 
that, “Daschefsky’s soul was forfeit to him” Together with M. 
Koumaroff he demanded that sentence of death should be passed on 
Daschefsky, for the specific reason that he, M. Kroushevan, was not a 
private person, but a “man representing a principle of State” Two 
or three days after my arrival at Kishinieff, three unknown young men 
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attacked a Jewish youth returning from school, one of them stabbing 
him in the side with a dagger. The dagger was better aimed than 
was the knife of Daschefsky, and though the blow was weakened by 
the weapon coming in contact with a book, tightly buttoned tip inside 
the boy’s jacket, he did not escape unwounded. This Jewish youth, 
returning from school, could not of course be said to represent “a 
“principle of State,” and consequently, neither Koumaroff, nor 
Kroushevan, nor the editor of the local paper of Bessarabia took any 
notice of the occurrence (at least, during my stay at Kishinieff), 
though the Jews of the town discussed the matter with a sense of 
uneasiness which may well be understood. Amongst other things 
it was reported that the blow struck at the student was a reply to the 
outrage committed by Daschefsky. Foolish as this may seem, it may 
possibly be the truth. Anything may happen in the town of Kishinieff, 
where the moral atmosphere is still surcharged with fiery animosity 
and hatred. The ordinary life of the town is at a standstill; building 
operations have stopped ; the Jewish inhabitants are tense with fear, 
and with uncertainty about the morrow. 


I. 


` Tt was whilst things were in this condition that I arrived at 
Kishinieff. Bent on attempting to find some explanation for the 
horrible and incomprehensible drama which bad unrolled itself but a 
few weeks before, I wandered through the town, its suburbs, streets 
and markets, interrogating both Jews and Christians on the subject of 
the recent events. I cannot, of courge, pretend to give any 
complete explanation, in the following short account of this terrible 
affair, of the incidents which resulted in the rapid, almost immediate, 
disappearance of the ordinary restraints of civilisation, so that there 
unexpectedly burst forth something bordering on elemental bestiality. 
“There is nothing hidden that shall not be made known.” It is quite 
possible that the hidden springs which put in motion this criminal 
attack will some day be disclosed, when the whole affair will be 
as plain as is the machinery of a clock that has been taken to pieces. 
But possibly there will, even then remain circumstances difficult to 
explain in the light of certain known and attested facts. One of the 
problems that constantly obtrudes itself is, how an average, everyday 
and fairly decent man, with whom intercourse under ordinary circum- 
stances is not unpleasant, can be suddenly transformed into a wild 
beast, forming part of a crowd of other wild beasts? Much time 
and work, and very wide and careful study would be needed in order 
to present a picture of what took place in all its fulness of colour. It 
is not possible for me to accomplish this; and perhaps the time for 
doing so has not yet come. I wish I could hope that the Court of 
Enquiry would-do it, but I have cause to fear that they will not... . 
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My desire is to place before my readers some reflection of the feeling 
of horror which overcame me during my short stay at Kishinieff two 
months after the massacres. In order to do this, I will endeavour to 
depict as calmly and as exactly as I can one single episode. It is the 
story of the house in Kishinieff now become celebrated under the 
name of House No. 13. 


III. 


House No. 13 is situated in the fourth District of Kishinieff, in a 
by-street bearing the name of Asiasky, at its juncture with another 
by-street, Stavrisky; the names of these narrow and tortuous little 
streets are known but indifferently even to the inhabitants of 
Kishinieff themselves. The Jewish cabdriver who drove us (many 
Jewish cabdrivers were among the killed and wounded) did not under- 
stand at first where we wanted to go. Thereupon my companion, 
who for the last three weeks had been breathing the air of Kishinieff, 
and was able to find his way to all the principal places of interest 
connected with the massacres, explained to the driver, “House No. 13; 
“where they killed!” “Ah! I know!” replied the driver, nodding 
his head, and whipping up a horse as dejected, as miserable, and as 
half-starved as himself. I could not see the man’s face, but I heard 
him mutter through his beard words that sounded like “Nisensen ” 
and “the glazier.” Nisensen and the glazier were a short time ago 
living men. Now they are but symbols, representing the concentrated 
horrors of recent massacres. We drove for some time, passing through 
the wide, -well-populated, and comparatively civilised streets of the 
new town, to the narrow and tortuous, but most original back streets 
of old Kishinieff, where stones, tiles and bricks and mortar choke the 
growth of the young trees planted amongst the flag-stones; and 
where shadows of the stories of olden days—stories of feudal lords 
and of Turkish invasions—still seem to hover. The houses here are 
very small, and stone walls hide the entrances to the courtyards; 
` many of the windows, too, are as narrow as the old lancet windows of 
the Middle Ages. At last we found ourselves in the street where the 
~ house was situated for which we were searching; it was low, and 
roofed like all the houses in the town with tiles ; it stood in a prominent 
position at the corner of a small square, into which it projected in 
the shape of an-obtuse angle. It was surrounded by similarly roofed 
houses, of smaller and more dejected appearance. These all showed 
signs of life. House No. 13 suggested nothing but death. It glared 
into the’ square with empty windows and broken, twisted window- 
frames. Its doorways had been hastily boarded up with broken 
fragments of wood. 

One must do justice to the Kishinieff police. Although they did . 
little to stop the massacres, they have dealt ever since both energetic- 
ally and’ promptly with the Jews in order to compel them to restore 
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as quickly as possible their wrecked and ruined houses. But the 
owner of House No. 13 can no longer be called upon to obey police 
regulations! The courtyard still bears eloquent traces of the riots ; 
it is covered with feathers and down from mattresses, fragments of 
furniture, bits of broken glass and crockery, and scraps of torn clothing. 
A mere glance suffices to call up a picture of unbridled destruction ; 
the furniture lies in small splinters; the plates have been stamped 
under foot into a thousand pieces; the clothing has been ripped into 
shreds’; here lies a torn sleeve, there a child’s pinafore. The window- 
frames have been torn out, and from some of the black, gaping 
openings still hang fragments of the woodwork swaying in the air like 
crushed hands. In one corner of the court, near a shed at the 
entrance to one of the dwellings, can still be seen a huge crimson 
patch, easily recognisable as dried pee RS with bits of glass, 
a, 


mortar, bricks and feathers. (R G 
OG By\s| 


“Grienschpoun was killed on this spot,” ida strange, hollow voice 
from behind us. When we first entered the courtyard, death and. 
emptiness seemed to be in sole possession; but now there stood by 
our side a girl of ten or twelve. We judged her age from her height. 
and size, though on closer examination she appeared older. Her 
eyes had lost the glance of childhood. They had watched the deeds. 
that but a short time ago took place here; and, henceforth, for her, 
this scene of destruction in the silent courtyard under the scorching” 
rays of the sun was full of a never-to-be-forgotten dread. Many a. 
time since’those events had she lain down to rest, and rising again in: 
the morning had fulfilled all her daily tasks; had thereby, perhaps, 
succeeded in “calming” herself ; but the unchildlike terror which had 
once contorted her childish face had not disappeared. It left behind 
permanent traces, an awful expression in her eyes, and a nervous 
twitch of the whole face. Her voice was hollow, and her words painful 
to listen to; they were jerked out with an effort, like the tones of an 
automaton; and they dropped mechanically from her mouth so as to 
give the impression of a voice that has been extinguished. 

“He ran past just here,” she said, sighing heavily, and pointing with 
her hand towards the shed and the pool of blood. 

“The glazier, did you say?” queried my companion. 

“Yes .... the glazier... . he ran past here, and he fell down 
“just there . . . . and that’s where they began to murder him. . . .” 

With an involuntary shudder we turned aside from this pool where 
blood was mixed with mortar, rubbish and feathers. Inside the 
house everything was destroyed as thoroughly as in the courtyard. 
The wall papers were torn down, the doors broken from their hinges, 
the stoves smashed, and the partitions showed gaping holes. This 
extreme conscientiousness, shown in the midst of a scene of wild 
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destruction, gave rise in the town to a story that before the massacres 
commenced a whole collection of crowbars and hooks was provided by 
some, influential “anti-semites ” and a few of the less educated of the 
townspeople, for distribution among the rioters; and that these were 
collected afterwards by “special agents.” It is difficult to say what 
truth there may be in this report, but it sounds extremely plausible. 
Anyhow, it was almost impossible to believe that ordinary, everyday 
life had been carried on in the spot only a short time ago, where now 
nothing existed but the ruin we were examining. 

House No. 13 consisted of seven separate dwellings, in which 
crowded, as is their custom, eight Jewish families (about forty-five 
persons in all, including children). The landlord was Moses Macklin, 
a commission agent and the owner of a modest shop in the town. On 
the whole of his transactions, including his rents, his shop and his’ 
agencies, he earned about 1,500 roubles a year. Among the 
inhabitants of the house he was naturally looked upon as a rich and 
very fortunate man. He did not live at No. 13, but one of the 
lodgings was inhabited by his daughter, with her husband and 
children. One of the most respected of the inhabitants was a small 
shopkeeper, Navtorili Serebrenik, whose shop was situated just at the 
corner of the house. It can still be recognised by the fragments of 
wooden boxes of which the counter was composed, lying about on the 
dirty floor between the wrecked walls. Besides these there lived in 
the house a‘ drapers assistant, Berlatsky, with his wife and four 
children; he earned forty-five roubles a month; also Nisensen, a man 
of about forty-six, an accountant, who kept tradesmen’s books in order, 
and checked the accounts of neighbours; in this somewhat superior 
occupation he was paid by piecework, and earned from twenty-five to 
thirty roubles a month. Gofsha Paskar served as a shop assistant and 
earned about thirty-five roubles a month; he had a wife, Ita, and two 
children. Isaac Gervitz was an attendant in a hospital, but latterly, 
having lost his situation, he had been out of employment and in 
trouble. Gofsha Turkenitsch had a carpenters shop in which he 
employed three assistants; and Bassia Barbasch kept a meat stall. 
Finally, the glazier, Grienschpoun, went off every morning with his 
load of glass and returned in the evening with his earnings. These 
details-are gathered from the accounts of the sufferers, and from their 
relations. They go to prove by what “wealthy” people No. 13 was 
inhabited. Further, these particulars, having been given in a claim 
- for damages, may fairly be looked upon as overestimating rather than 
as concealing facts and conditions. 

Thus lived quietly and peacefully these little households till the ` 
6th of April in the Present year. ` Nisensen went from shop to shop, 
making up the owners’ books; Berlatsky and Gofsha’ Paskar sold 
things in other people’s shops; Navtorili Serebrenik traded with his 
neighbours, the Jews, the Moldavians and the Russians; carrying on 
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a little commerce of candles, soap, matches, oil, cheap calico and 
cheap sweets. Isaac -Gervitz searched for work and the glazier, 
Grienschpoun, replaced broken panes of glass. No one foresaw what 
. was so shortly to happen. On the 6th of April, the first day of the 
greatest Christian festival, riots broke out in the town. The news of 
what was going on spread of course to old Kishinieff, and it is easy 
to understand that the Jews in the densely-packed house No. 13 
passed through some terribly anxious hours, when they learned how 
things were going, and what was the attitude of the officials and of the 
Christian inhabitants towards the rioters. But the report ran that 
these excesses were due to the fact that the governor was awaiting 
some “order” In the course of the night the “order” must surely 
come, and all would be quiet before the morning. Towards evening 
the riots died down, and the night passed in dread, but without further 
outrages. . 


V. 


_ What happened the next morning the survivors of No. 13 and their 
neighbours tell in the following words :— 


About ten in the morning came a policeman (No. 148), a man well 
known in the neighbourhood, who, evidently anxious about the possible 
fate of the Jews, strongly advised them to hide themselves in their 
houses, and not to go out into the streets. , The Jews naturally followed 
this advice, and the already crowded houses were soon filled with their 
terrified co-religionists. They barred up their doors, gates and 
shutters. Soon the square in front-of Asia Street appeared as quiet 
as the dead, waiting in breathless suspense. I have good reason to 
believe that this picture of closed shutters, empty streets, and breath- 
less, dread of what was coming, was characteristic of all the Kishinieff 
suburbs during the second day of the riots. I had the painful 
opportunity of talking with one who had suffered ‘much in another 
part of the’town. His name was Meyer Zeliman Weissmann. He 
had been for some time before the massacres blind of one eye;, during 
the riots one of the Christians thought it necessary to destroy his 
other eye. When I asked him who did it, he replied in a quiet, even 
tone, that he could not say precisely who did it, but that a boy, the 
son of a neighbour, prided himself on having done the deed with an 
iron weight tied to a cord. This Zelimam lived not far from the 
slaughter houses, on the Magal (a suburb). The inhabitants of this 
suburb awaited, in the same way as did those of House No. 13, 
the events going on in the town, enquiring. anxiously about the 
“ order” which was to come during the night and put a stop to further 
violence. On the following morning in this suburb also, where riots 
had not'as yet taken place, but were expected with horrified apprehen- 
sion, there appeared a policeman, who came from the town, but whose 
ordinary beat was near the slaughter-house. He was immediately 
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surrounded by the Moldavians, who inhabited the quarter, and who 
were the neighbours of the Jews. Meyer Weissmann did not hear 
what the policeman said. I do not imagine that he said anything of 
a provocative nature; but that he spoke as a good neighbour rather 
than as an official, and that he kept to the truth. And the truth was 
that he had returned to his post without any special order, and: had 
observed in the town that the massacres were continuing with ever- 
increasing ferocity, and that neither the soldiery nor the police 
interfered, l 

The Moldavians, living near the slaughter-house, drew their own 
conclusions from this communication. They began to take counsel 
together, starting from the general standpoint that they who lived in 
this quarter near the slaughter-house must naturally do as the others 
were doing in other parts of the town. Weissmann relates one detail 
about this decision: a question arose touching two Jews who were 
brothers; the crowd decided that one of them should be “left” The 
Jews forthwith began to hide wherever they could. Meyer Weissmann 
and his family were at first hidden by a kind neighbour, a Moldavian. 
But the wife of the latter, returning home from the street, told her 
husband the crowd threatened to bring him to his senses. “Then,” 
said Meyer Weissmann, “we began torun.” He lost some time trying 
to shelter his younger children in the house of one of his well-to-do 
compatriots, who had been christened. The daughters of this man 
undertook the care of the little ones, but their father threw the 
.children three times in succession over the fence. So Meyer 
Weissmann had to seek for some shelter for himself and his whole 
_ family. He ran first to the tallow works. In a short time the 
Moldavians followed with their crowbars and started the work of 
killing, and after that he remembered nothing more. When he 
recovered consciousness in the hospital, his first question was about 
his family, and he especially asked for his favourite daughter :— 

“Ita, where is my Ita?” 

“I am here,” replied Ita, who was standing by his bedside; but the 
sick man turned over restlessly and again murmured: “Ita, Ita, where 
“are you?” When she bent over him and once more repeated that 
she was there, Meyer Weissmann, not realising yet what had happened, 
began to feel about with his hands and to complain that he could not 
see his daughter. He could not see her because a Christian boy, 
perhaps for the sake of symmetry, had destroyed his other eye with a 
heavy weight. But... . there are still some people who believe 
that it was “Meyer Weissmann’s own fault”; and that he is already 
more than “compensated” for the loss of never seeing his favourite 
daughter again. 

But what of the Christian boy, who with a heavy weight performed 
the operation? He of course deserves no words of reproach; he on 
the contrary is a “victim.” Well, suppose it was all fair! Surely to 
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start in life with such a load on one’s conscience is very dreadful 
for the Christian boy, if he ever comes to understand what he has” 
done! .... And if he never understands then he is indeed a victim, 
and stands in need of pity! But is Meyer Weissmann to blame? 


VI. 


The tragedy of House No. 13 seems to have begun in the same 
way as did that in the precincts of the slaughter-house. Policeman 148 
retumed from town in the morning, where he had probably been 
waiting like his companion for definite and formal orders, and, failing 
like him to obtain them, he went back to his beat, unable to give any 
advice more helpful than “Hi! you Jews, get into your houses and 
“keep quiet!” And just in the same way the inhabitants of the 
surrounding streets joined themselves to the other rioters. 

Policeman No. 148, having issued his friendly order, seated himself 
on the kerb-stone. There was evidently nothing more to do. People 
say that he sat there all the time, as if posing as a model for some 
sculptor who might desire to represent an emblematic figure of “The 
“greatest Christian Festival,” as understood in Kishinieff. The whole 
tragedy in the Jewish hovels was played out with every horror of 
elemental savagery, within a few yards of this philosopher. The 
crowd arrived about eleven o'clock, accompanied by two patrols of 
soldiers, who unfortunately had “no orders” either. It consisted of 
about fifty or sixty persons, amongst whom it was easy to recognise 
some of the good neighbours bearing Moldavian names. It is said 
that they started at the wine shop, the proprietor of which was, how- 
ever, treated leniently. The crowd said:° “Give us thirty roubles, or 
“we will kill you!” He produced the thirty roubles and saved his 
life by concealing himself as best he could, in order not to try the 
mercifulness of the savage rabble. The rioters set to work with the 
wholesale destruction of everything that came to hand, and in a few 
minutes the square was littered with fragments of glass and furniture, 
and with down and feathers. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the climax of horrors was to 
centre round the house of Moses Macklin. It is difficult to give a 
reason for this. Had the rioters really some settled plan? Were 
they guided, as is believed by many in Kishinieff, by some secret 
organisation? Or were they simply led on by the fury that some- 
times inspires a crowd, that blind and headlong instinct which rushes 
forward with absolutely elementary unconsciousness? These are 
questions which should, but probably will not, be settled at the forth- 
coming enquiry. Anyhow, at House No. 13 cries of murder and of 
death were soon ringing through the air to the accompaniment of 
falling stones, cracking walls and breaking glass. 

To the left of the gate, at the corner, where the ground is still 
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stained with blood, there stand some low-roofed outhouses; in one 
of these the glazier Grienschpoun, his wife, two children, Ita Paskar 
and her two children, and a servant girl had hidden themselves from ' 
the fury of the crowd. The door would not close on the inside, and 
‘the structure itself was no stronger than a cardboard box; its only’ 
advantage was that it contained nothing that could be broken or 
‘stolen. The Jews reckoned on having successfully hidden themselves 
‘out of the way. Defence was impossible; the house only contained 
eight men, all told. Policeman 148, not having received orders, was 
‘still sitting on the kerb, and the two patrols of soldiers were stationed 
in the two by-streets above and below the doomed house. The crowd 
‘was already possessed by that inexplicable, elemental passion which 
‘causes fits of animality to burst forth from under the thin layer of 
‘Christian civilisation. The riot was now at its height. Windows had 
gone, the frames were following, the stoves had been smashed. and 
the furniture and crockery broken up. Pages of scripture and of the 
sacred books lay scattered on the ground. Piles of feathers were to 
be seen in the courtyard and all round the house. Feathers and down 
flew about in the air and covered the trees like hoar-frost.- In the 
midst of this mad inferno, in the din of destruction and wild laughter, 
and savage roars and cries of terror, the thirst for blood awoke. The 
rioters at this point ceased to be men. Their first rush was for the 
shed; they found there but one man, the glazier Grienschpoun. A 
neighbour with a Moldavian name, whom Grienschpoun’s widow 
subsequently described as an intimate acquaintance; was the first to 
stab the glazier in the neck., The unhappy man rushed out, but they 
seized him and dragged him on to the roof of the outhouse, where they 
finished him off with sticks and cudgels on the spot which is still 
stained with his blood. When the widow was asked if she really 
recognised the murderer, and had not mistaken him for a passing 
rioter, an Albanian from Turkey, or for some escaped prisoner, she 
teplied with conviction: “I held.him in my arms when he was an 
“infant.. God help us to live as well as we know each other well.” . 

It was an intimate acquaintance, therefore, who struck the first blow 
in House No. 13. After this the situation developed rapidly. The 
first death groan of the glazier showed clearly to the Jews, and possibly 
to the crowd also, what was to be expected later on. A Christian 
‘spectator described how, “the Jews began to rush backwards and 
“forwards like mice in a trap.” He would bea merry man indeed who 
could discover a touch of humour in such an episode. 

Some of the Jews made a rush for the garret. At the back of the 
shed where Grienschpoun was killed there is a black opening, leading 
up to the garret. It is a narrow and stifling staircase. Berlatsky and 
his daughter ran up first, and were followed by the landlord, Macklin. 
Macklin, as has already been said, did not live in the house, but his 
daughter lived there; and feeling anxious about her, he ventured on 
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to the scene of the tragédy. He did not find his daughter, as she 
had already left with her children. His task now was to save himself. 
The three reached the garret in safety. This clearly shows that not 
the whole of the crowd was carried away by the same blood lust, 
otherwise the fugitives would never have been allowed to gain the dark 
staircase, the opening to which was under the eyes of those in the 
courtyard. The three Jews therefore disappeared from view. 
Members of the crowd, who looked upon it as a pleasure, or perhaps as 
a duty, to plunder, but not to kill, allowed them to escape. But the 
murderers themselves were not long in following the fugitives into the 
garret. The garret at No. 13 is gloomy and dark, intersected with 
rafters, crossbeams and the flues of chimneys. The luckless fugitives, 
after groping round for some time, realised that it was impossible to 
hide themselves effectively in this close and stifling attic. Hearing 
behind them the cries of their pursuers, they began, in desperation, to 
pull down the roof. Two gaping holes, with tiles scattered round, can 
still be seen, at the time of writing these lines, in the roof of House 
No. 13. Near one of these holes there lay, at the time of our visit, a 
blue enamel washing basin. It must have been the very extremity of 
despair which drove them to tear open the roof with their bare hands, 
in that moment of mortal danger. But they succeeded. Their desire 
was to reach the roof itself at any cost. There they would see the 
sun, the surrounding houses, the crowd, the soldiers, and policeman 
148 once more. It meant daylight, and ... men. ; 

So they tore their way through the roof. Moses Macklin was the 
first to get out; for he was (as described by the spectators) a small, 
lightly-built man. Berlatsky had first to help his daughter Chaia, and 
as he was attempting to follow her, one of his pursuers reached the 
garret, and seized him by the legs. 

Then began, ’in full sight of the crowd, a desperate struggle. The 
daughter was attempting to drag her father up, and the pursuer was 
pulling him backwards. The struggle was apparently unequal; and 
it was evident that Berlatsky had looked for the last time on the sun. 
But Chaia Berlatsky suddenly ceased her efforts, and leaning over 
the aperture implored the ruffian to let go of her father. 

He yielded to her entreaties. 

May some of this man’s sins be forgiven, because for a brief moment, 
at the height of the orgie of unrestrained fury, he allowed a ray of 
human pity to enter his heart—pity for the anguish of a Jewish 
daughter, entreating for the life of her father—a pity which penetrated 
through the gloom of the surrounding horrors into this darkened soul. 
He allowed the Jew to escape. One cannot help wondering what 
became of him! Perhaps he left the scene of the riots with shame in 
his soul, begitining dimly to perceive and feel that God, according to 
the teachings of all religions, reveals himself in love and brotherhood, 
rather than in the destruction of the defenceless. Or possibly he 
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hardened his heart after that momentary impulse and repented, not 
of the hour of bestial fury, but of the instant of human pity towards 
. the outraged Jews, as had happened on more than one occasion. 

Meanwhile the three victims were crouching on the roof. They 
glanced shudderingly around at the daylight, the square, the neigh- 
bouring houses, the blue sky, the sun, policeman No. 148 seated on 
the kerbstone, the patrols awaiting orders; and possibly also at the 
Russian priest, who, alone and unarmed, impelled by his conscience 
as a Christian, attempted to appeal to the infuriated mob of rioters. 
This priest, it seems, was passing accidentally through the square; 
and the Jews, watching from neighbouring houses what was going on 
at No. 13, implored his help. I regret that I do not know his name; 
he was evidently a good man, who could not believe that there existed 
‘in “sacred Russia,” or anywhere else on earth, people who deserved 
killing like wild beasts for offences common to all. Neither, presum- 
ably, did he believe that there existed men in Russia who would be 
allowed to kill defenceless Jews in broad daylight. An immediate 
and very natural feeling made him at first approach the crowd with 
a word of Christian persuasion. But the rabble threatened him, and 
he retreated. He was evidently an earnest Christian, but not a hero 
of Christian duty. Anyhow, we will hope that he did not regret his 
first impulse, and the attempt he made. 

Whether it was at this exact moment that the episode took place, I 
cannot say; but it is well known that the three victims crouched for 
some time on the roof of that house in the middle of the town, visible 
to hundreds of people, and absolutely defenceless. Then the 
murderers emerged from the same opening by which the victims had 
escaped. The Jews began to run round the roof, which made the 
angle of the square; at one moment they would appear on the side 
of the courtyard, at another moment on that of the street. The rioters 
followed at their heels. The same neighbour who was the first to 
strike Grienschpoun was the first to wound Berlatsky. Another kept 
on throwing the enamel basin, which we saw on the roof weeks after- 
wards, at the legs of the terrified victims. The basin struck the roof 
each time with a crash, and the mob probably laughed. Finally all 
three were tripped over the edge of the roof. Chaia fell on a pile of 
feathers in the courtyard, and escaped with her life. The wounded 
Macklin and Berlatsky lay writhing with broken limbs on the pave- 
ment, where the cowardly crowd of voluntary executioners finished 
them off with crowbars, amidst the derisive laughter of the onlookers, 
who covered the bodies with feathers. Later on in the day casks of 
wine were broached and allowed to run to waste over the square; and 
the unfortunate victims were literally smothered in this mass of wine, 
mud and feathers. Some assured us that Macklin lived for several 
hours. ty ie 
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VII. 


Nisensen was the last to be killed; he and his wife had hidden 
in the cellar; but when he heard the cries of the murdered, he realised 
-that death and destruction were stalking through No. 13; and he 
ran out into the street. Once there, he was able to escape into the 
opposite courtyard, and might perhaps have saved himself; but the 
rioters were in hot pursuit of his wife; he followed her, and called 
after her to return with him. This drew the attention of the mob to 
himself ; they left the wife and pursued the husband. He turned and 
made for No. 7 in Asia Street, but just before reaching it he was 
caught and killed. Two names are definitely mentioned in connection 
with this scene; one is a Moldavian name, and the other has a Polish 
termination. It had rained just before Easter week, and the puddles 
were full of water. Nisensen fell into one of these puddles, and the 
murderers rinsed the Jew in the mud, and then twisted and wrung him 
out, as one would rinse and wash out adirtyrag. _ 

After this episode, the mob, as if satiated with blood, fell back once 
more on its work of destruction and plunder, but left off killing. The 
Jews from the surrounding houses approached the unfortunate 
Nisensen and attempted to give him some assistance. He was still 
alive, and regained consciousness for a time, asking for water. His 
legs and arms had been broken in several places. They drew him 
out of the puddle, gave him water, and began to wipe the dirt from 
him. At this moment one of the rioters turned round and shouted 
out something to a companion. The Jews immediately disappeared. 
Nisensen remained alone. Then once more the same man who had 
first wounded Grienschpoun and Berlatsky stepped forward and struck 
Nisensen a blow on the head with a crowbar, which put an end to his 
sufferings. : 

The work of havoc proceeded. The square became almost blocked, 
so high was it piled with furniture, clothing, and window-frames. A 
Jewess told me that she wanted to get to the other side where her 
children were, but failed after two attempts. She held a baby in her 
arms., At last a Christian neighbour, known to her, took charge of her 
baby, so that she was enabled with difficulty to pick her way across 
this barricade of destruction. 

At five o’clock on the same day the news spread that the “order,” 
which from the first had been awaited with so much anxiety, had at 
last come. It took from an hour to an hour-and-a-half to restore order 
in the town. No blood had to be shed, nor a rifle fired. A show of 
firmness was all that was necessary. 

Years will have to go by before the terrible recollection of these 
doings, and of the damning bloodstain on the “consciences of the 
“Christians in Kishinieff” can be at all effaced. There is a blot on 
the consciences not only of those who actually committed murder, 
but also of those who provoked to murder, by their base lies and their 
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preaching of hatred to their fellow men; and also on the consciences 
of those who maintain that the fault lay not with the murderers, but 
with the murdered, that there exist such things as common 
irresponsibility, and that a whole nation may be treated as having no 
rights. i 


VII. 


I fully realise how little I have given to the reader in these hasty. 
notes, but I wished to pick out this one episode from the involved and 
impersonal chaos known as a massacre; and to show, by one concrete 
instance, the general character, and some of the causes of what 
happened. With this object in view, I have availed myself of the 
evidence of those who actually witnessed what took place, and who. 
recounted their impressions personally either to me or to my companion. 
It was he who helped me to reconstruct, bit by bit, the whole picture. 
It is true that all the witnesses are Jews, but there is no reason to 
doubt their word. This one fact cannot be disputed: that in House 
No. 13 a mob murdered defenceless people—murdered them with 
every device that cruelty could suggest, in the centre of a populated. 
town, with as little interruption as if the horrible deeds were being 
enacted in a remote forest. The corpses remain as evidence. And 
after all what does it matter to the surviving Jews exactly how their 
friends were killed? What object could they have in inventing 
details? 

The moral is clear for anyone in whom the ordinary feelings of 
humanity still dwell. But do any such ‘exist? This important 
question comes involuntarily to my mind, after witnessing what I 
witnessed at Kishinieff. : 


IX. 

And yet... . : 

Overcome by the impression of these frightful details, I was 
busy with my disjointed notes, when I read in the paper of the death 
of the Kishinieff Lawyer, Pisargevsky. The name of this man was. 
in everyone’s mouth during my stay in the town. Young, handsome, 
tich, frequenting the best society of Kishinieff, he was ever seeking” 
fresh distractions. Numbers of men told me that there was no doubt 
Pisargevsky took part personally in the riots and even led the mob. 
I was also told what powerful influence had been brought to bear, in 
order to prevent this crying scandal from becoming known, and to. 
hide the direct share taken in the rioting by the “lion of Kishinieff’ 
“society.” I wish I could believe that not all that was told me under 
this head was true. But even the points which are unquestioned’ 
would make a most important addition to the dreadful’ story of the 
Kishinieff massacres. The efforts to suppress the truth were, how- 
ever, futile. It was too apparent, and the newspapers soon reported’ 
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that Pisargevsky was implicated in the late rioting. Until the 
moment of publication, however, he had continued his usual mode of 
life; paid visits, enjoyed himself, played cards. On the fatal night . 
he was lucky at cards, and, in consequence, seemed more than usually 
jovial At daybreak he went out into the garden and wrote on a. 
seat: “Here the lawyer Pisargevsky committed sucide,” and then: 
shot himself. The newspapers, commenting on the event, added that 
~he had suffered from an hereditary tendency to dipsomania, that the 
“prospect of the impending inquiry had disturbed him, and that he had: 
had an unfortunate love affair. Was that all? Anyhow, the price 
has now been paid. It seems to me, therefore, that I shall hardly be 
offending against the memory of this unhappy man if I presume that 
in the account which he settled on the garden bench there may have 
been other items not yet mentioned. Is it not possible that in the 
dawn of the day on which he destroyed himself, there arose before him 
and confronted him the realisation of what he, a man of education, had 
done towards influencing the passions of those who'slew the Jews? 
These are but suppositions, and are possibly much too optimistic. 
I heard an undoubted, though not an unexpected, truth from the 
mouth of a poor cabman of Kishinieff, a Jew by origin. We were 
discussing with him the massacres and their after results, when he- 
told me the story of a nursery gardener, whom he drove a short time: 
ago up to town. The gardener had come to town as usual to borrow 
money in order to pay the wages of his workmen in the summer. But 
the Jews, uncertain as to the way events were tending, refused the loan. 
The gardener was therefore compelled to apply to Christian instead’ 
of to Jewish usurers; and “these gentlemen,” our cabmen remarked, 
“will take three of your skins, where a Jew will take one.” That this 
question of usury was one of the motives of the massacres is quite 
- clear toanybody who begins to make enquiries in Kishinieff. Amongst 
those who evidently sympathised with the rioters, and encouraged’ 
the crowd in their blind prejudice, race-hatred, and savage lust for 
plunder and murder, the citizens point to a well-known Gentile ~ 
usurer, who realised that his chance had at last come. 


* * * * 


It has in no way been my intention to attempt to solve the Jewish: 
question. But if I were one of those Jewish millionaires who interest 
themselves in the affairs of their poorer co-religionists, I confess that 
{ should not be able to resist the temptation to try a social experi- 
ment. I would assist, at any cost, the majority of the Jews living 
on the spot to move to another part of the country. I would 
compensate the richer Jews for their losses, and help the poorer ones 
to a competency, on condition that they left the town immediately. 
And when, in this way, the Jewish wealth had been withdrawn from the 
town, leaving no capital in competition with our national and patriotic 
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wealth; when there were no longer any citizens of that race left, about 
whom Mr. Kroushevan could invent gloomy fictions of ritual murders ; 
and when all usurers and monopolists wore European dress; then it 
would be quite clear where the crux of the question lay. It would 
also be fully apparent that such problems cannot be solved by the 
murder of “accountants” such as Nisensen, of the unhappy glazier 
Grienschpoun, nor of Jewish cabmen, who have to work as hard for 
their bread of bitterness as do their Christian comrades. 

Is the oppression of a usurer, one may ask, easier to bear because he 
wears a European dress, and calls himself a Christian? 


KOROLENKO. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


, THE FAR EAST. 


PEACE STILL POSSIBLE. 


ONTRARY to expectation and prophecy neither the pen nor the 
sword has as yet untied or cut the Gordian knot of tangled 
politics in the Far East. To-day, as two months ago, peace and war 
hold the scales evenly balanced, with this important difference, how- 
ever, that a trivial incident, a local explosion of passion, any one of a 
thousand imponderabilia may at any moment turn the beam on the 
side of war, whereas strenuous and persevering efforts on the lines of 
give and take will be needed before we can speak of peace as definitely 
established. The curious point in the situation is the pacific conclusion 
which is generally drawn from warlike premisses. For almost all 
Governments, including those of Japan and Russia, profess to believe 
that the more thorough the preparations made for a campaign the 
greater are the chances that the dispute will be settled by diplomacy. 
The primary aim of the feverish activity deployed by the two rival 
powers is, the Continental Press assures us, to lend additional force 
to diplomatic arguments—to convince the adversary that behind the 
counters, for which statesmen are at present playing, there are for- 
midable men-of-war and numerous land forces. Usually it is the 
contrary which is regarded as true; the greater the quantity of 
inflammable materials heaped up on both sides the more imminent 
is the danger of an explosion; for powder seems in some mysterious 
way to attract sparks just as honey draws flies. 

And yet if we consider solely the questions in dispute, setting the 
psychological element wholly aside for the moment, we cannot but see 
that peace is possible. In other words, suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that parchment treaties had for Russia and Japan to-day the 
same value that they formerly possessed, and do still possess, in the 
eyes say of France and England in the matter of Newfoundland, a 
good workable agreement might be come to ina week. For between 
the avowed aims of Russia and the maximum claims of Japan there 
is a margin quite large enough to supply materials for a satisfactory 
compromise. Take, for instance, Japan’s case as stated to me by one 
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of the Mikado’s most fair-minded diplomatic representatives in Europe. 
A few years ago she acquired a portion of Southern Manchuria by: 
right of conquest, such as the law of nations still deems a sufficient 
title. The war, of which that territorial acquisition was the upshot, 
cost her immense sums of money—-and that expense is held to con- 
stitute a further and indeed a flawless title to territory in the Far East. 
Russia cannot belittle these arguments without throwing up her own 
case, which is founded on them, or rather on only one of the two. 

But Russia forced Japan to waive her right, on the ground that 
China’s integrity is indispensable to the weal of the world. Whatever 
else might happen, China’s territory must remain inviolate and inviol- 
able. Japan, therefore, making a virtue of necessity, cleared out of 
Southern Manchuria, whereupon Russia, forgetful of her anxiety for 
the Celestial Empire, entered in and occupied not merely the southern 
districts, but the entire province. The occupation, however, was only 
temporary, Russia said, and pledged herself to evacuate the country on 
a certain date. Indignant at this breach of faith, as they termed it, the 
Japs none the less remained cool. They wisely resolved to refrain from 
protests and demonstrations, to accept Russia’s word, and wait patiently 
till the date fixed for returning the province to China should arrive. 
Not until it had come and gone without bringing any change of masters 
in Manchuria did the Government of the Mikado move, and then they 
put forward a claim to compensation in Corea and to the benefits 
assured them by their treaty rights in Manchuria 


THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION IS COMMERCIAL, NOT POLITICAL. 


Russia had all along declared that she would uphold the principle 
of the “open door” in Manchuria, the “open door” as it is understood 
in Muscovy. What that means, say the Japs, is now perfectly clear: 
examples are there to illustrate it. To take but two or three of many. 
Foreign firms, on learning that live cattle were in great demand at Port 
Arthur, sent large consignments thither from the province of Tshili. 
They expected to export them on the same terms as Russian firms 
enjoyed which sent numerous droves from Shanhaikwan without any 
import tax. But they were suddenly informed that live cattle coming 
_ from “foreigners” were wholly prohibited! With great difficulty a few 
of these firms were finally permitted to despatch their consignments, 
exceptionally, and on condition that they paid a duty of about thirteen 
shillings for every ox. Again, the first three clauses of the order issued 
by the Viceroy Alexeyeff concerning harbour dues payable in Port 
Arthur run as follows: I. “On and after December 1st the payment 
“of tonnage and pood* dues will become obligatory in Port Arthur. 
“II. Of every vessel entering the harbour ten copeckst per registered 
“ton will be exacted. Shipowners may pay the tonnage dues once 
“every four months at the rate of forty copeckst for every registered 

* A pood is 32 English pounds. + Ten copecks=24d. } 10d. 
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“ton. III. Russian steamers pay tonnage dues once a year at the rate 
“of ten copecks for every registered ton.” The pood dues amount 
to a quarter of a copeck for every pood, and are levied on almost all 
imports and exports, but wares going from one Russian port to another 
pay only one-third of the dues just mentioned. It follows, therefore, 
that non-Russian steamers which touch regularly at Port Arthur pay 
twelve hundred per cent. more tonnage dues, and non-Russian 
merchandise pays three hundred per cent. more pood dues than 
Russian. If these things are done now that it is Russia’s interest to 
consider the susceptibilities of “foreigners” in Manchuria, what form 
would protection assume if that province were annexed formally, 
absolutely, and without any reserves on the subject of commercial 
relations and treaty rights? That is the question which the Japs 
naturally put, and in order to secure an acceptable answer they insist 
on the “open door,” not as it is understood in Muscovy but in Western 
Europe and the United States. That is the Manchurian ‘Question 
in a nutshell, so far as it enters as an element into the dispute between 
Japan and Russia. It is commercial in character, not territorial, and 
could therefore be settled readily enough if—treaties were treaties, 
say the Japanese. 


THE COREAN QUESTION IS VITAL TO JAPAN. 


The differences about Corea are of a more varied and serious nature. 
The Japs regarded Corea as their own sphere of influence ages before 
Russia had become a factor in Far Eastern politics, and this circum- 
stance ought, they hold, to assure them a certain right to exclude the 
influence of Russia there, in the same’ way that a similar political 
tradition is invoked—and successfully invoked—by Russia, to exclude 
British influence in Northern Persia. But besides that fact there are 
others still more decisive. Japan has a surplus population which its 
own territory can no longer support. A law of nature therefore forces 
those people to seek elsewhere the subsistence which they are unable 
to find at home. They sought and obtained the needful territory in 
Southern Manchuria, but being ousted from it by Russia have now 
no choice but to substitute for it Corea. This realm definitely closed 
to them, the sands of Japan’s national existence will have run down. 
Hence, whatever compromise they may assent to in Manchuria, there 
must be no loopholes in any document signed respecting Corea. “The 
“slightest concession made to Russia on the territory which we have 
“marked out as our own,” said my Japanese informant, “would lead 
“to endless misunderstandings.” If Russia plants but a rose tree in a 
province she will send a division to protect it. Take, as an example, 
the lumber concession on the Yalu river obtained on the 26th 
August last year. Nothing could have been more harmless in appear- 
ance. Yonghampho is a miserable little hamlet at the mouth of the 
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Yalu, a few miles from the spot where it enters the Gulf of Corea. It 
was here that a Russian timber export,firm obtained from the Govern- 
ment of Corea a strip of land seven kilometres long and one kilometre 
broad. Saw mills and a timber depot were at once erected there 
for the wood cut down on the banks of the river. Two hundred 
Russians ‘settled in Yonghampho, and a body of 240 armed men went 
to protect them. There are’altogether two million cubic feet of timber 
in the depot, valued at one hundred thousand pounds. The business 
done by the Russian firm, however, is relatively small, for there is a 
rival company hard by, belonging to Chinamen, whose gross takings 
amount to a million pounds a year. But as the main object is politico- 
military, Russia cares little how badly the enterprise pays, or how 
soon the last tree of the vanishing forests on the Yalu banks will have 
been cut down. Meanwhile, Russian jurisdiction has been introduced 
there on the strength of that concession, and a fulcrum found for the 
„political lever which is to transfer Corea to “Yellow Russia.” 
But it is not the lack of food stuffs only that forces the Japs to reserve 
Corea for themselves. The natural products and mineral wealth of 
their own country are insufficient to enable them to hold their- 
own industrially. Thus the lack of iron has made itself painfully 
felt in Japan’s industrial enterprise. Therefore, to subsist, it 
must colonise Corea at any and every cost. Corea is a fertile country, 
especially the central and southern districts, yielding excellent crops 
of rice, corn, tobacco, cotton, flax and fruits. Moreover, it is very 
thinly populated, so that there is ample room for the Japs. Thus, 
while Japan counts 44 millions distributed over an area of 380,000 
square kilometres, Corea possesses but ten millions scattered over 
220,000 square kilometres. * Lastly, if we consider the actual interests 
‘of the Japanese nation in the Peninsula we shall find that they are at 
least relatively as important as Russia’s interests in Manchuria. Thus 
the Seul-Chemulpo Railway is Japanese, three-fourths of the tonnage 
of the Corean coasting trade is carried under the Japanese flag, the 
railway from Seul to Fusan which, when completed, will be 500 kilo- 
metres long, is a Japanese enterprise, the current coin of Corea is 
Japanese, the telegraph line connecting Seul with Fusan is in the hands 
of the Japs, who secured the opening of nine treaty ports to the trade 
of the world. ` 
For those and other kindred reasons Japan is determined to define 
her position towards Corea very precisely and to have it acknowledged, 
respected and upheld very fully. 


THE CRUX OF THE COREAN QUESTION. 


Still there are grounds for assuming that even in respect to Corea 
the Mikado’s Government was prepared for the sake of peace to make 
certain concessions to Russia in the north. If this is not the case it 
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will certainly not surprise any politician who has grasped the master 
facts of the situation, but if it be true, it gives the measure of Japan’s 
willingness to go in the direction of compromise in order to steer 
clear of war. Russia, on the other hand, is believed to have demurred’ 
to that proposal, which would have left the central and southern 
districts of Corea in the power of the Japs, and to have suggested in 
lieu of it a Japanese protectorate of Corea, on condition that she her- 
self should take and keep the ports of Masampho and Mokpho, or at 
any rate the former, which if occupied by Japan would create a Far 
Eastern Dardanelles capable of being closed in war time to Russian 
ships passing between Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

And it is on that point that negotiations between the two rival 
Powers presently hinge. Russia’s interest in occupying those two 
ports, or at least Masampho, is enormous, but only if she be resolved 
absolutely to annex all Manchuria. On the supposition that she will 
ever evacuate the province, it matters very little to whom they belong. 
But with Manchuria Russianised, and all southern Corea under the 
protection of Japan, Russia’s difficulties would be far more serious in 
the Yellow Dardanelles than in those of Europe. And as she declines, 
presumably, to disgorge Manchuria, her reluctance to make over 
Masampho to her rival is almost invincible. Japan on the other hand 
is moved by considerations still more peremptory to keep Russia out 
of the two commanding positions in question. For if Muscovy turned 
Masampho into a Biserta, as is her intention, Japan’s independence 
would not be worth five years’ purchase. For the nearest Japanese 
territory to Masampho is but sixty kilometres, and the capital of Japan 
hardly 300 kilometres distant! The cession of that port to Muscovy 
would therefore be tantamount to the admission of the wolf into the 
fold. Consequently, it is no encroachment upon the domain of 
prophecy to affirm that on that point Japan will risk a. war. rather than 
give in. comes 
ARBITRATION IS IMPOSSIBLES, ` ` 7 Be 


In the face of the apparent impossibility in which both’ Powers find 
themselves to recede, an ‘appeal to arbitration by the international 
tribunal in Holland has been seriously and several times proposed. 
That court, it is said, is competent, unbiassed, painstaking, and might 
therefore succeed in throwing a golden bridge across the abyss which 
now separates Russia from Japan, and in any case, time gained would 
perhaps itself bring a peaceful solution. But the proposal can hardly 
be entertained. In the first place, delay would of itself prejudice 
the case of Japan, who, at present able perhaps to hold what she 
considers her own against Russia, would no longer be so favourably 
_ situated if her rival were allowed to mass still further forces in the 
Far East. Unless Japan strikes while the iron is hot she will never 
forge her Empire. Another objection to the suggestion of arbitration 
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comes from both Powers. Their national honour is, they allege, at 
stake, and they cannot therefore submit the issue to any third party 
however fair-minded. To this plea it is needless to reply, because there. - 
is another and: a most telling objection against referring the matter to 
the Hague Areopagus—an objection of an ethical kind. Suppose 
that the Hague tribunal tried the case to the best of its ability, the 
issue it would have to decide is which of the two parties enjoys a 
sacred or inalienable right to rob a third.State of a rich province and 
a fourth Power of everything it owns. To put the matter ironically 
but plainly, it would be as if two thieves, having fallen out over the 
distribution of the booty which they expected from a burglary as yet 
only planned, were to take their differences before one of his Majesty’s 
judges and ask him to try the case according to his conscience and 
the law of the realm. They would not perhaps allege that their honour 
was at stake, but that would be needless. And the translation into 
plain laconic English of any judgment come to by the international 
tribunal would run approximately thus: “and for the aforesaid reasons 
“his Imperial Majesty N.N. alone possesses the right lawfully to 
“despoil his Imperial Majesty, the Chinese Emperor, of his province 
“of Manchuria, and further to wrest from the grasp of his Imperial 
_ “Majesty, the Emperor of Corea, all the territories which he inherited 
“from his forefathers, without any reserve whatever.” And there are 
many organs of the world’s Press which would thereupon belaud the 
pair of peace-loving monarchs and thank Heaven that modern peoples. 
are less bloodthirsty than their ancestors. Then the successful 
litigant would proceed to swallow its victim or victims in the name of 
culture, humanity and the religion of its people. Happily, this farce 
will not be added to the many acted untruths of latter-day politics. If 
the wolves quarrel beforehand about their fair shares of the sheep, it 
is not part of the shepherd’s duty to divide the booty among them. 

And lastly, no convention or agreement signed on the basis of the 
verdict of the Hague tribunal would stand a better chance of being 
observed than a document drawn up by the two Powers themselves 
without any intermediary. Dutch parchment would not prove a more 
formidable barrier to Russia’s advance than Japanese paper, the 
sanction possessed by both being the same. Nothing therefore would: 
„be gained by referring the dispute to a third party. 


A POSSIBLE Mopus VIVENDI—FoR A TIME. 


Two suggestions have been made to hinder a resort to hostilities, and 

It is fair to say that if honestly acted upon they might safeguard the 
world’s peace for a while, and that, unfortunately, is the utmost we can 
hope for, no matter how or when the struggle ends. A durable 
arrangement is a ium desiderium, an unattainable ideal, so long as it 
‘1s not to the interest of other Powers besides Japan to realise it. For 
Russia’s natural tendency is to expand, and she will yield to that 
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tendency until a powerful barrier checks her further advance. Japan 
is that barrier to-day, but in a year or two she will no longer avail to 
withstand the force of the Russian torrent. The stitch-in-time-saves- 
nine principle will then be recognised, as usual, when it is too late, 
say the Japs. It should be acted upon to-day. Another barrier to 
Russia’s aggression would be her own sign manual. A self-denying 
obligation in the form of a treaty clause would be as efficacious as a hos- 
tile army, if only it were respected. But this it would not be, complain 
the Japs, and hence the extreme difficulty now felt in arranging matters. 
Russia may consent to have her hands bound by stipulations, but what 
if she be minded to snap the threads-that bind them? This is where the 
psychological factor comes in. 

Russian statesmen have inaugurated a new principle of: reading 
treaties, in order to keep to the old way of dealing with them, say 
Japanese politicians. According to this axiom of latter-day diplomacy, 
every treaty and convention loses its binding force as soon as the 
conditions in or for which it was first concluded have changed. And 
the Power whose freedom of action is trammelled by the parchment 
is the best judge whether the circumstances have altered enough to 
remove the obligation. Considered from this angle of vision, nothing is 
easier than to agree to a modus vivendi—except perhaps to repudiate 
it later on. But for that very reason the Japanese Government rely less, 
very much less, upon any terms agreed to by Russia than upon their 
own ability to enforce them; and as this is necessarily a quantity which 
as time goes on decreases relatively to their-rival, they are embarrassed 
sorely. “We would gladly make terms with Russia,” remarked my 
Japanese informant, “but she will keep them only until such time as 
“she can afford to disregard them, and that of course will be the 
“moment when we can no longer object efficaciously to her back- 
“slidings. We cannot trust Russia, her diplomatic bonds have fallen 
“deeper than her paper money during the Crimean War.” 

The utmost, then, that can reasonably be anticipated is the main- 
tenance of peace for a very limited time. And this is all the more to be 
regretted that the terms of any modus vivendi agreed upon would 
‘necessarily include one important stipulation at least, which would be 
useless if not enduring. That would be a clause granting to Japan 
certain substantial commercial concessions in Manchuria, in considera- 
tion of her waiving the right to claim immediate compensation in Corea 
for Russia’s occupation of Manchuria. In other words, Japan and 
Russia, whose relations to Corea are fixed by the agreements signed 
in 1896 and 1898, would consent to continue to shape their action in 
the peninsula congruéusly with those stipulations. Japan’ would further 
accede to Russia’s political action in Manchuria, on condition that she 
received ample commercial concessions there. The Tsar's Government 
would lose nothing thereby, because those concessions have long since 
been promised and are eagerly expected by other Powers besides Japan, 
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but the concessions themselves'must be lasting. If the “open door” 
in Manchuria were treated as was the free port of Batoum, it would 
be a delusion and a snare. But if it were regarded as the inseparable 
condition of Russia’s political supremacy in the province of Manchuria, 
then indeed peace might be preserved for a considerable time to come. 

Speaking for myself, however, I must say that I cannot see how 
Russia can profitably barter away her own prospective commercial 
monopoly in the annexed Chinese province against barren political 
preponderance, seeing that the ultimate aim of all her policy in the 
-Far East has been, on the one hand, the acquisition of markets closed 
to foreigners, and, on the other hand, an outlet for her navy into 
southern waters. In the world’s markets she cannot yet hold her own 
in competition with other nations, and, given the psychology of her 
people—so far as it may be said to have manifested a racial character— 
she will not be able to struggle successfully with her rivals for many 
generations to come. Manchuria, therefore, if the doctrine of the 
. “open door” were upheld, would be a present to the nations, 
at Russia’s expense. Its markets would be flooded with Japanese, 
American, English and German wares, to the exclusion of Muscovite 
goods; and Russia would thus by a stroke of the pen have thwarted 
ithe policy which she had for years been pursuing at enormous cost. 


A STARTLING PROPOSAL. 


Considerable attention has been directed to a pamphlet published 
zat Port Arthur by a Russian named Levitoff, because it is known that 
-he has there given expression to views which were already held by 
“persons of influence in St. Petersburg. He and they—indeed, ‘all 
Russians, without exception—ask that time be gained, by hook or by 
‘crook, because a war at this moment would be disastrous. Where 
Levitoff and the personages whom he represents differ from their 
‘countrymen is in the manner in which they would employ that time. 
In the first place they would have it used to mass troops in Manchuria, 
-especially on the frontiers of Corea. For Russia’s future, unlike that 
of the Kaiser’s Germany, lies on land. If hostilities broke out now, 
- the squadrons of the two belligerents would play an important, possibly 
a decisive, part. And Levitoff regrets this, for the sea forces are s 
ill-balanced that Russia may be worsted—and then? i 

The strength wielded by Russia consists of her land forces, and 

they can be used to the best advantage by adhering to the system 
hitherto followed, and despatching them to the Far East so as to 
outnumber all the troops that Japan can place in the field. And when 
this point has been reached, the question between Japan and Russia 
‘may be calmly reopened. ‘As for the Russian squadron—it ought to 
be done away with. Victory on sea is but a will-o’-the-wisp, which 
may lead the nation into a Serbonian bog. “The Yellow Bosphorus,” 
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it is thus that Levitoff terms the Straits of Corea, “is a trap into which 
“the Japs, at England’s instigation, are trying to entice us. So long 
“as we steer clear of a sea fight, the whole Yellow Bosphorus and the 
“Anglo-Japanese Alliance are not worth a sucked egg. If we resolve 
“to keep out of an engagement on the water, and if we are further 
“prepared to do without our fleet, not only by refusing to increase it 
“but by getting rid of it wholly and without reserve, then the Japanese 
“doctrine, Asia for Asiatics, becomes meaningless, and we have a free 
“feld on which to continue our work of culture in that part of the 
“globe. The only point of importance for us, then, is to ease our, 
“Imperial budget by striking out the expenses entailed by increasing 
“our navy—expenses which even now run up to hundreds of millions 
“of roubles. The sums thus saved should be forthwith employed in 
“constructing the second rails for the Great Siberian Line, which 
“would enable us in an emergency to throw speedily a great mass of 
“men over the Chinese frontiers.” 

There seems little doubt that the second part of this advice will be _ 
duly carried out: Russian troops will be massed on the Chinese border ` 
in such numbers as to sweep away all opposition, provided always that 
there be time enough to execute the plan. The naval squadron, 
however, will be kept in Far Eastern waters, despite the hundreds of 
millions which it absorbs, and its doubtful prospects of sweeping 
the sea. f r 

And it is the knowledge of that scheme which causes the Japs to 
exercise more than their usual caution, and to think well before 
patching up the quarrel for a year or two. What they eagerly desire 
is lasting peace, not a disadvantageous truce. Whether it will be con- 
cluded no man can say. The only clear points are its difficulties, 
which consist, on the one hand, in the impossibility of Japan ceding 
the two ports of Masampho and Mokpho to Russia, and the fixed 
resolve of the latter Power to hinder them from falling into the hands 
of Japan, and, on the other side, in the impossibility of Russia adopting 
the policy of the “open door” in Manchuria. And unless these impos- 
sibilities become feasible, it will be as difficult to conclude a lasting 
peace as to build a palace over an abyss. 


MACEDONIA AND THE FAR EAST. 


THE ATTITUDE OF TURKEY. 


The crisis in the Far East is certain to react, is in fact already 
reacting, upon the near East, and its influence is distinctly pernicious. 
For the attitude both of Turkey and Russia is partly shaped by the 
course of affairs in China and Japan. Thus two years ago, when the 
clouds were gathering in Asia, Muscovite diplomacy resolved to put 
an end as far as possible to all fermentation in the Balkans. The 
understanding with Austria-Hungary was accordingly extended, and 
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a twelvemonth ago the “Reform” plan was elaborated. Turkey, 
confronted with the iron will of two Powers, yielded to necessity and 
accepted the inevitable, merely putting off the worst as long 
as possible. But now that Russia’s hands are likely to be tied in the 
. Far East, the Sultan breathes more freely once more. The chapter 
, of accidents abounds in Surprises, and in order to profit by them alt 
that is-needed is to keep vigilant and take no irrevocable step in the 
wrong direction. And that is the Shadow’s policy to-day. The 
resistance offered by the Porte to the execution of “reforms” which 
will leave things more or less where they were before, has become 
more effective and less disguised. What the Turks especially object 
to is the appointment of foreign officers to the gendarmerie. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that the first clause of the Miirzsteg pro- 
gramme—the nomination of the Russian and Austrian civil agents— 
was carried out. And that done, the Porte rested upon its oars. The 
appointment of an Italian General as commander of the gendarmes 
was the second step, and it was taken after much hesitation and pain. 
But even that is only the prelude. The real work is still to be done, 
and the signs and symptoms of Turkey’s-resolve to thwart it are 
numerous and significant. Hence the sharp tone and emphatic 
language employed by the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count 
Goluchowski, in his recent speech on the subject. But by words alone, 
however emphatic, Macedonia will not be saved from extinction, 

The condition of the Christians of Macedonia is deplorable. 
Famishing at home, half starved abroad, they see:no hope of improve- 
ment in the near future. The nomination: of two civil agents and an 
Italian commander of the corps of gendarmes will not keep them from 
perishing of cold or dying of hunger. And months will elapse before 
the “reforms” have assumed any more tangible shape than that. 
For those three Europeans must first get together a staff of officials, 
dragomans, secretaries, officers, non-commissioned officers and, in a 
word, organisation. This task would be arduous enough were the 
conditions favourable, but in the face of artificial obstacles it is well- 
nigh impossible. And when it has. been successfully accomplished, 
the real tug-of-war begins. The duty of the civil agents is to see that 
the “reforms” are properly executed. They are also to persuade the 
wretched people who are calling for bread to content themselves with 
promises. And there are diplomatists who profess to believe that 
they will succeed! 


A RISING ANNOUNCED FOR SPRING. 


For all those elaborate preliminaries to a failure the untutored’ 
Christians of Macedonia’ have no understanding. They ask for relief ` 
and receive assurances that “reforms” will be inaugurated at some 
future time. But they cannot wait, because hunger and cold and misery 
will not be put off. Hence they are casting about for the means of. 
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helping themselves. Their scheme, it is argued, is suicidal. Possibly, 
although that proposition is not self-evident. But people in their 
Straits are not wont to look very far ahead, even though there be danger 
threatening themselves there; and as for the convenience of those 
who could but will not rescue them, they may well be pardoned if they 
decline to give it a thought. A general rising in Spring therefore is 
announced by the leaders and spokesmen of the Christians, and in the 
Vilayet of Monastir preparations are already being made for the cam- 
paign ; orders have been placed for shoes and instructions given to the 
future combatants. Another chapter of horrors. The bloodshed: 
which is certain to ensue might have been easily prevented with a 
little good will on the part of the interested Powers. A tithe of the 
energy, a fraction of the money expended in the Far East would have 
given the Macedonians decrease of misery and preserved one of the 
hardiest and most intelligent races in the east of Europe. The two 
mandatories of the European concert, however, have tackled their work 
in a worse than perfunctory manner. Once they failed, and untold 
misery marked their bungling. If they fail again—and the chances 
of their succeeding are of the slenderest—the consequences will be 
even still more harrowing. Before the snow melts on the Rylo and 
Perim mountains there are hardly eight weeks left, and within that time. 
the two civil agents must create a complete organisation with ramifica- 
tions all over the three Vilayets and get the “reforms” applied in face 
of Turkish opposition! The labours of Hercules were a joke to this 
task. 


THE PROBABILITY OF A TURKO-BULGARIAN WAR. 


If the Christians of Macedonia rise in spring, Bulgaria will not resist 
the temptation to assist them. On that point, curiously enough, 
Prince and people are at one. The time for playing fast and loose 
with the Christian Bulgarians who live under Turkish misrule is over. 
Under Stambuloff, whose policy was consistent, intelligible - and 
successful, political agitation in the three Vilayets was discouraged, 
and in return the lot of the population was slightly bettered. Later 
on the Prince, whose penchant for absolutism has caused him to make 
many serious blunders and one irreparable error, favoured the 
revolutionary propaganda until warned by the Russian Foreign Office 
` that he must leave the haute politique to the Government of the Tsar. 
His ensuing attempt to play off Austria against Russia was made at 
the very moment when the two States had come to an understanding, 
the primary object of which was to baulk all such endeavours on the 
part of the Prince and his compeers. Balkan kinglets are to be treated 
henceforward as figures on the chessboard—figures which must not 
presume, on the strength of the circumstance that they happen to be 
alive, to move about on their own initiative. They are therefore to 
be kept in their places and condignly punished if they misconduct 
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themselves. Congruously with this rule, Ferdinand was dealt 
with in Vienna. His sudden professions of ardent love for the 
Habsburg Monarchy brought down a cold douche. Count Goluchowski 
informed him, with grim sarcasm and perhaps misplaced emphasis, that 
he must seek salvation in genuine friendship with Russia. Discom- 
fited and humbled, the Coburg Prince returned to Sofia resolved 
to carry out the advice with a vengeance. He summoned an out and 
out Russophile Cabinet, the only flaw in which was the lack of a Russian 
Premier. Dr. Daneff, however, did what was possible to make up for 
the deficiency. And at last even Count Goluchowski felt constrained to 
remark that the Prince was carrying the joke too far. 

The Daneff Cabinet worked in strict accordance with its programme. 
Russia was to be worshipped as the protectress of Macedonia, and 
worshipped she therefore was. Count Lamsdorff had asked that the 
Principality should leave him and Goluchowski to deal with the Porte, 
and Dr. Daneff implicitly obeyed. Hence no preparations were made 
for war'with Turkey, no efficacious means were taken to assist the 
insurgents, On the contrary, the Bulgarian Premier sent for the 
leaders of the Macedonians and half coaxed, half forced, them to 
keep their men well in hand and put off the rising for a time 
Expectation or suspense was the characteristic note of the policy 
followed. “That, too, was an intelligible system—but it was not perse- 
vered in. Dr. Daneff, one of the most accomplished and trustworthy 
‘politicians in the Principality, was suddenly dismissed by the Prince, 
who less than a day before had solemnly promised to uphold him ; 
then the few followers of Stambuloff were called to power who still 
retained their places in the Assembly. The course of the ship of State 
was thereupon changed from due north to due south, so that every- 
thing which had been done, in foreign policy, by the Russophiles 
had now to be undone by the Stambulovists, before they could set 
out for their own goal. Bulgaria played the part of Penelope, but the 
web was her own national existence. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


As the Daneff Cabinet had made no provision for a war, the 
Principality was unprepared to wage one. How utterly unprepared 
few persons would believe who admired the gallant attitude which her 
Ministers assumed towards Turkey last summer. Had ill-luck com- 
pelled her to carry out her threats and meet a Turkish army, lack of 
ammunition, of clothing, of almost everything except courage and 
intelligence would have brought about the ruin of Bulgaria. Fortu- 
nately the crisis subsided, and now the energetic Petroff Cabinet is 
making up for lost time. In secret session an extraordinary military 
budget of 25 million francs was recently passed. And this credit is 
understood to be but a first instalment of the sum which will be 
needed in order to raise the army to the material level on which it 
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ought to stand under the present exceptional conditions. General 
Petroff, in the course of the speech which he delivered in defence of 
that army Bill, is said to have assured his hearers that war was clearly 
in sight. He certainly must have used strong arguments, if we may 
judge by the circumstance that the Opposition, who cordially hate the 
Cabinet, voted with the Government to aman. The ordinary army 
credit, which was then discussed in public session, was passed under 
pressure, which is known to be constitutionally permissible only in 
case war is imminent. The money is now being expended to some 
purpose. 

Considerable changes are being made in the army organisation. 
Thus, in lieu of the actual six divisions, there will in future be nine. 
The infantry will receive an addition of twelve battalions, which will 
be provided by developing the reserve regiments. The effective 
strength of the cavalry will be increased by six new squadrons, the 
pioneers will receive seven and a half new companies and one railway 
company. The army thus reorganised will count 21 generals, 110 
colonels, 179 lieutenant-colonels, 208 majors, 833 captains—in all, 
2,519 officers, while the number of men who would take the field is 
two hundred thousand. War material is also being accumulated in 
hot haste, and everything arranged ror the coming campaign in which 
all classes of the population firmly believe. It does not, of course, 
follow that Bulgaria will wantonly provoke hostilities. Nor is that 
necessaty. The causes at present operative are all-sufficient. Bul- 
garian subjects entering Turkey are arrested without cause and almost 
without specious pretext, merchandise from the Principality is delayed, 
the commercial treaties are disregarded, and the Bulgarians of 
Macedonia are being maltreated instead of being pacified. If on the 
top of those provocations an insurrection breaks out in Spring, Bulgaria 
will take it that she has received marching orders for Adrianople and 
Ueskub. 

But the impulse may—and it is expected that it will—come from the 
Sultan. The Bulgarians are convinced that Turkey, seeing all her 
diplomatic devices to put off the “reforms” baffled by the mandatories 
of Europe, will try the effect of a war with Bulgaria and seek a pretext 
for declaring it. If this be the intention of the Porte, the time chosen 
is exceptionally inauspicious. If Turkey meant to attack Bulgaria at 
all, she should have begun operations last summer, when she would 
have had enormous advantages over her adversary. But next spring 
the Principality will at least be able to take the field with an army 
which is what it professes to be, and will not be obliged to retreat for 

‘Jack of ammunition. If war be declared, the chances are considerable 
that the Bulgarians will push forward to Adrianople and Ueskub and 
get there, but between that and a complete defeat of the Turkish 
army the distance is long and the way paved with formidable obstacles. 

The foreign policy of Prince Ferdinand has imperilled, perhaps 
wholly ruined, the national existence of his adopted people. He 
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might have benefited the Bulgarians by cultivating friendly relations 
with Austria-Hungary, as Stambuloff did, or he could have furthered 
their interests very materially by taking his cue from Russia, as 
Tsankoff, Daneff, and so many others advised him to do. It is not 
inconceivable that he might even have adopted, without danger, a 
third course, and kept.on cordial terms with both those States. But 
he'took none of those courses. He oscillated irregularly, wildly, and 
touched every extreme without biding long anywhere. And the 
` upshot of his whimsical régime is that he lost the friendship of both 
his powerful neighbours and seriously damaged the vital interests of 
his subjects to boot. Russia could not mark more clearly, more 
ostentatiously, her condemnation of Ferdinand’s lack of principle than 
by the clause in the “Reform” scheme which provides for the delimita- 
tion of the districts of Macedonia according to race and religion. 
That innovation, if insisted upon, will spell ruin to the Principality 
which it was Ferdinand’s ambition to raise to the rank of a kingdom. 
Bulgaria and Macedonia may aptly be likened to the Siamese twins : 
‘one cannot die without causing the death of the other. If the three 
provinces be marked off into little districts, according as they are 
populated by Greeks, Serbs, Kutzovlachs, Pomaks, Turks, Zingars, 
Bulgars, etc, the hopes of every Bulgarian alike in Macedonia and 
the ‘Principality will be dashed. And for that disastrous result which 
` now appears inevitable the flighty, reckless, personal policy of the 
Prince is primarily, indeed solely, responsible. And he is said to 
be growing conscious of the fact, and at times apprehensive of its 
consequences to himself. However this may be, he is certainly alive 
to the necessity of attempting something now with a view to repairing 
the harm already done to Bulgaria, and to atoning in some measure 
for his own disastrous blunders. 

Those are some of the considérations which render it probable that 
continued friction between Russia and Japan will be accompanied by 
a Turko-Bulgarian war. The Macedonian insurrection will take place 
in any and every event, because the condition of the Christian 
population is intolerable and the resolve of the leaders inflexible. In 
Bulgaria alone there are 2,380 families of refugees numbering 11,500 
souls, seventy-five per cent. of whom are credibly said to be absolutely 
helpless. They have no warm clothing, are in a semi-starved state, 
and are suffering from hunger-typhus, dysentery and the other diseases 
to which famine-stricken people are a prey. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment set 500,000 francs apart for their relief, but that sum is but as a 
drop of water on a furnace. Mortality among them is great. It is 
greater still in Macedonia, which still continues to send refugees into 
the Principality. The Bulgarians who witness these sights are greatly - 
moved, and one can hardly blame them if in Spring they strike a 
blow at Turkish misrule, however hopeless the prospect of success. 


E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


NDER the title of “ London in the Time of the Stuarts,” Messrs. 
A. and C. Black have just issued the second instalment of 
Sir Walter Besant’s “ Survey of London,” the great work upon which 
the author was engaged at the time of his death. It is greatly to be 
regretted that Sir Walter did not live to carry his scheme to com- 
pletion, for though the present volume makes a worthy companion 
to its predecessor, “London in the Eighteenth Century,” it gives the 
impression that it is an unfinished fragment rather than a completed 
work. Here and there one notices crudities and incoherencies which 
would doubtless have been rectified in the author’s final revision, while 
some of the sections are rather in the nature of notes for a study than 
the study itself. Despite these inevitable drawbacks, this handsome 
volume furnishes a fascinating record, both pictorial and literary, of 
‘seventeenth-century London, such as can-be found nowhere else. To 
the student it will be invaluable; to the general reader, with anti- 
quarian interests and a taste for social history, a never-failing source 
of delight. l 
Two difficulties present themselves to the historian of London in 
the seventeenth century. In the first place, as Sir Walter Besant 
points out in his preface, London during that period reached the 
highest point of its political importance, and its history is far more 
intimately connected with the history of the nation during the seven- 
teenth century than during either the preceding or following 
centuries. It is necessary, therefore, to assume a general knowledge 
of political events, referring to them only so far as they affect the 
municipal and social life of the city ; and it is not always easy to deter- 
mine where the history of London ends and the history of the nation 
begins. But the second difficulty is of more importance as affecting 
. the social historian, for it prevents him from treating the period as 
one of continuous development. When we speak of the “ seventeenth 
“century” as a social epoch, we are merely using an arbitrary term to 
denote two very different periods, which are sharply divided from 
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one another by the Civil War and the Protectorate. The first half of 
the century belongs to the Elizabethan period, the second half to the 
eighteenth century ; and the revolutionary change that separated them’ 
was emphasised by the Great Fire of 1666, which destroyed Elizabethan 
London and made room for a new city, expressing in its churches and 
housés the ideas of a new age. Sir Walter does not wholly meet this 
difficulty by selecting the Restoration period as the main basis of his 
study of social conditions, and we shall probably get a better idea of 
Jacobean London from the volume’ on Tudor London now in the 
press. 

It is impossible here to indicate more than the general scope of this 
interesting work. Sir Walter divides his volume into four main sec- 
tions: (1) “The Stuart Sovereigns,” giving an account of the part 
played by the City in the long and varying struggle between King and 
People; (2) “Religion, Government, and Trade”; (3) “The Great 
“Plague and Fire”; (4) “Manners and Customs.” In the chapter 
on “Trade,” Sir Walter Raleigh is presented to us in a new light.’ It 
would seem that this early type of “empire-builder”—one of the 
greatest hustlers of his age, if I may import the phrase—was a strong 
advocate of Free Trade long before that innovation was thought of. 
Extracts are given from his “Observations on Trade and Commerce ” 
which read like a Cobden Club publication. He compares the Dutch 
trade with our own, greatly to our disadvantage. Among the points 
he enumerates in which the Dutch surpassed us are: 


The liberty of free Traffick for strangers to buy and sell in Holland, 
and other Countries and States, as if they were free-born, maketh great 
intercourse, 

The small duties levied upon Merchants, draws all Nations to trade 
with them. i 


The English Customs duties under James I. were so much heavier 
than those levied in: Holland that a ship which would pay £900 in 
the port of London could be cleared at Amsterdam for £50. Raleigh 
points out that what is lost by lowering the duties is more than made 

“up by the increase of trade when the duties are low, and he cites the 
decayed condition of Genoa as an example of the evils of Protection. 
“Formerly this city was the most prosperous of all trading cities. 
“All nations traded there; but in an evil moment Genoa délared 
“a Customs duty of 10 per cent., which caused the whole of her trade 
“to vanish.” We now know why Raleigh suffered a traitor’s death. 

Considerable space is devoted to the Plague and the Great Fire. 
The Plague of 1665 was the greatest and last of the four/terrible 
visitations which devastated London in the seventeenth cent ry.. Sir 

` Walter Besant estimates that in the final outbreak nearl 70,000 
persons died by this scourge alone, or perhaps a third of the Population. 
All work was suspended, and the people were only kept from starving 
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by charity. “The King gave £1,000 a week; the City £600 a week; 
“the Archbishop of Canterbury many hundreds every week ; there was 
“the whole industrial population of the City to be provided for. Some 
“got employment from the Corporation as watchmen, grave-diggers, 
“searchers, and the like; most had no work and no wages.” But, 
for those of the common people who survived, the immediate effects 
were wholly beneficial; craftsmen and servants were at a premium, 
wages rose rapidly, and the standard of life among the lower classes 
was greatly improved. So, too, after the Great Fire in the following 
year. There was certainly no lack of employment for the working 
man while London was being rebuilt, and the stocks of the traders 
replenished. But what of the traders themselves? 


We learn next to nothing of the Fire as it affected classes, such as 
merchants, shopkeepers, or craftsmen. The Plague ruined its thousands 
by slaying the bread-winner; the Fire ruined its tens of thousands 
by destroying everything that the bread-winner possessed, warehouse, 
goods, and all. Credit remained, one supposes; by the aid of credit 
many recovered. Yet, one asks, what amount of credit could possibly 
replace the trader’s stock? What amount of credit could once more 
fill the great warehouse crammed to the very roof with commodities ? 
Those who were debtors found their debts wiped off; one supposes 
that all prisoners for debt were enlarged; those who were creditors 
could not collect their amounts; rents could neither be asked or 
paid; the money lender and the borrower were destroyed together ; 
almshouses were burnt down—what became of the poor old men and 
women? The City charities were suspended—what became of the 
poor? In such a universal dislocation, revolution, and cessation 
of everything, the poor man lost all that he had to lose, and the rich 
were sent empty away. Would that some limner of the time had 
portrayed for us a faithful picture of the first meeting of the Common 
Council after the Fire! 


Yet, however disastrous the Fire may have been to the then 
inhabitants, it has proved infinitely beneficial to their descendants. 
“Tt penetrated below the surface and transformed the dreadful mass 
“of putrefaction caused by the Plague a year before into harmless dust. 
“Tt also choked most of the numerous wells, whose sparkling waters 
“charged with malarious filtrations the people had been accustomed 
“to regard as sweet and healthy.” 

Sir Walter supplements his graphic account of the Fire with two 
very interesting chapters in which he reconstructs the City before and 
after that event. He also gives us reproductions of the plans drawn 
up.by Wren and Evelyn for the laying out of the new city. Evelyn’s 
scheme provided an embankment along the river, and in many other 
respects anticipated much of what has since been carried out. But 
though 1 the plans were carefully considered, they were found impossible 
owing to the unwillingness of the peoples to give up their right of 
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building on their old foundations. “Every man claimed his own 

' “ground; every heap of rubbish was the site of a house; every owner 
“had its owner or its tenant. . . . Even before the ashes were cooled, 
“the people were picking their way through the encumbered lanes, 
“crying ‘Mine! Mine!’ and shovelling away the rubbish in order 
“to put up the walls anew.” A street was widened here and there, 
no wooden houses were built, and the picturesque style of high gables 
and projecting windows gave way to a flat fagade and square coping ; 
but if we examine Ogilby’s Map of London in 1677, reproduced here in 
_an appendix, we find that the streets of London after the Fire followed 
much the same narrow and tortuous lines as those of London before 
the Fire. Of Wren’s churches Sir Walter has too little to say, but 
he notes their expression of the change in religious thought: “He 
“built in every case a preaching-house and not a mass-house, so that 
“nearly all the churches are oblong halls instead of cruciform 
buildings.” 

The section on “Manners and Customs” is a mine of curious and 
illuminating information concerning the daily life of all classes, the 
cost of living, food and drink, dress and manners, weddings and 
funerals, places of resort, sports and amusements, punishment and 
crime, and a hundred other things throwing light on the social history 
of the times. As I have said, the book does not give a finished 
picture of the period, but its miscellaneous interest is almost inex- 
haustible, while the illustrations, mostly from contemporary prints, 
constitute in themselves a valuable record of the past. 


i * * + a 


Mr. Michael Macdonagh’s “Life of Daniel O’Connell” (Cassell 
and Co.) is certainly one of the most readable biographies of the past 
year. Unlike many political biographers, Mr. Macdonagh does not 
lose the man in the politician ; his book is rich in human interest, and 
teems with lively incident and anecdote racy of the soil and the man. 
An impartial survey of the life of O’Connell can hardly be expected 
from a writer of the author's race and religion; but Mr. Macdonagh 
is too conscientious a biographer to minimise the faults and weaknesses 
of his hero’s character, or to gloss certain discreditable episodes in his 
life. And how marvellously diverse and complex his character was,— 
compact of the most incompatible and discordant qualities. “He was 
“a stormy demagogue, with a profound reverence for law and authority 
“and property ; an advanced democrat, with the deepest attachment to 
“monarchical institutions. The English Crown had no more loyal 
“subject than this agitator, who spent a long life in conflict with 
“the English Government.” So, too, we find amazing contradictions 
in his private life. The most affectionate and devoted of husbands, 
the fondest of parents, he was supremely happy in his home; yet a 
public scandal'made his name a byword for impurity of life. There 
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. Was an element of grossness in his nature, which showed itself in the 
scurrilous abuse he poured out on his. opponents, though it is only fair 
to remember that they paid him back in his own coin.” To his friends 
and countrymen he was “the. Irish patriot,” “the Liberator,” “the 
“father of his country”; to his opponents he seemed “an ambitious, 
“turbulent, and unscrupulous demagogue—a mixture of the bully, 
“the blackguard, and the buffoon.” And it may truly be-said that both 
views can be justified. 

Turning to O’Connell’s political career, few Englishmen, I think, 
will agree with Mr. Macdonagh when he calls his hero “the greatest 
“of Ireland’s sons.” But even those who are disposed to criticise 
the great, Irish Tribune most severely, and to think with Mr. Lecky 
that “it may be questioned whether his life was a blessing or a curse 
“to Ireland,” will not deny that he was the greatest popular leadex 
Ireland has ever brought forth. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, thought him 
“the greatest popular leader whom the world has ever seen.” O'Connel 
is universally known as the Liberator of Catholic Ireland, but his 
enduring influence in the political world springs, not so much from 
the end he achieved, as from the means he used for that end. Before 
his day it was deemed impossible to obtain great reforms from the 
governing classes except by revolutionary force. O’Connell had had 
personal experience of what that meant; as a schoolboy he witnessed 
the revolutionary excesses in France, and the impressions of those 
early days made him a life-long enemy to every form of agitation 
which might lead ta bloodshed. As the champion of the Irish people 
he showed the world how reform could be obtained without any 
violent subversion of constitutional authority. 


. He was the inventor of popular agitation as it is now pursued in all 
constitutionally governed countries—that system by which the will of 
the people, as regards the making of laws, the-removal of abuses, the 
granting of reforms, finds expression in political, social, and trade 
organisations, with scattered branches under a central executive, and 
members subscribing to a common fund ; in the registration of voters, 
and in meetings and demonstrations and processions, with bands 
and banners. He brought the people, the democracy, the crowd, 
into the political arena, dictating the policy of States to Kings and 
Parliaments. 


There are thinkers, by no means hostile to democracy, who regard 
this political weapon of O’Connell’s fashioning with apprehension. 
They see that popular agitation can be made to work both ways, and 
that in the hands of unscrupulous politicians the people can be used 
to promote class-interests directly opposed to the public welfare. But 
in human institutions we must balance good and evil. In the whole 
field of political progress during the nineteenth century there was no 
constitutional movement for reform that triumphed without the aid of 
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O’Connell’s machinery of agitation. This is the world’s debt to the 
Irish Liberator, and it would be difficult to overestimate it. 

Daniel O’Connell’s successes at the Bar were as remarkable as his 
` triumphs on the platform. In a racy chapter on “Counsellor 
“O'Connell” his biographer suggests that it was in a great measure 
due to his qualities as advocate that the people followed him with 
such blind devotion in his political movements. He was pre-eminently 
the prisoner’s counsel, and numberless were the ruffans, as well as 
innocent men, whom he réscued from the meshes of the law, wheedling 
a favourable verdict out of the jury in what, to another counsel, would 
have seemed a hopeless case. The people regarded him as their 
special protector in the law courts. “Get me Counsellor O’Connell ; 
“he’s the only man that can save me,” was the first exclamation of an 
Irish prisoner to his attorney. It is recorded that “a culprit whom 
“for the second time he had saved from well-merited punishment 
“raised his hands and eyes to heaven before quitting the dock, and 
“fervently exclaimed: ‘Oh, may the Lord spare yez to me, Counsellor 
“O’Connell!’” 

As a balanced political study, Mr. Macdonagh’s book will not 
supersede Mr. Lecky’s brilliant essay in “Leaders of Public’ Opinion 
“in Ireland”; but as a biography it has sterling merits of its own. 
In its pages Daniel O’Connell the man stands out—“big, burly, broad- 
“shouldered, loud-voiced, emotional, rollicking, eloquent, scurrilous, 
“vituperative ”—and we follow the story of his life with as much 
interest as if we had Known him in the flesh. 


% % * * 


In publishing his reminiscences under the title of “Grain or Chaff?” 
(Fisher Unwin), Mr. Alfred Chicliele Plowden, the popular magistrate 
of Marylebone Police Court, asks a direct question of the reader, 
which may, perhaps, best be answered by a simple change of con- 
junction—*Grain and Chaff ”—and the comment that the “grain” in 
the latter half of the book amply compensates for the “chaff” 
which predominates in the earlier chapters. There is much that is 
amusing in Mr. Plowden’s account of his school- and college-days, 
but, to one reader at least, it seems a somewhat trivial record, despite 
the courage with which the author enters the confessional. At Oxford, 
he tells us, he “grudged every minute that was not devoted to some 
“form of amusement,” and he appears to have developed an extra- 
ordinary capacity for idleness. From Oxford he went to Jamaica as 
private secretary to his uncle the Governor, Sir John Peter Grant. 
“Flirting, dancing, and riding, filled up most of my time. My official 
“duties were light. There were none that I took more seriously than 
“that of revising the menu of the day.” It is a very human picture 
that Mr. Plowden ‘draws of himself in those days; yet, somehow the 
picture lacks colour. 
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Under the stress of “high living and little or no thinking,” Mr. 
Plowden’s health broke down, and, returning from Jamaica, he eventu- 
ally drifted to the Bar. His account of the years he spent on the 
Oxford Circuit is both entertaining and instructive, and contains some 
good stories which will be new to most Jay readers. Here is an 
amusing illustration of the slender knowledge of legal procedure 
with which, in Mr. Plowden’s time, the law student could qualify for 
a barrister’s wig :— 


On a certain occasion at Gloucester, B. was instructed to prosecute 
a man for burglary. Now if there is one elementary principle in 
criminal procedure more widely known and more sacredly observed 
than another it is that the antecedents of a prisoner, if unfavourable, 
should be religiously kept a secret from the Jury until after they have 
delivered their verdict . . . . Of this sacred rule B. quickly showed, 
to the consternation of the prisoner, that he was profoundly ignorant, 
Having touched on the main features of the charge he proceeded, 
“ And now, gentlemen, I come to a very important fact. I am sorry 
to tell you, though it must make your duty easier, that the prisoner 
has been previously convicted.” The judge who was trying the case 
—Baron Bramwell—hastily interposed, “Mr. B., you must not say 
that,” “ Oh, but,” retorted the unabashed counsel, “ I can prove it, 
my Lord.” “Mr, B.” again interposed the learned Judge sternly, 
. “J am amazed at you! I forbid you doing anything of the kind my 
whereupon B. even more amazed than the Judge, exclaimed 
reproachfully, “ But here they are,” and before he could be stopped 
he held up to the Jury, amid much laughter from the Bar, a long list 
of convictions, with the prisoner’s photograph at the top, at the same 
time casting a withering glance of reproof both at the Bench and the 
= Bar for what he considered had been a most unmeaning interruption. 
Needless to say that in spite of an appeal from the learned Judge to 
the Jury to disregard these damning proofs, the Jury in double quick 

time returned a verdict of “ guilty.” 


.The really valuable chapters of Mr. Plowden’s volume are those in 
which he gives the fruits of his long experience as a London Police 
Magistrate. He has many suggestive observations to make on 
drunkenness, gambling, the divorce laws, and! other social problems 
as they affect the London poor and the crime of the Metropolis. 
Drink, he tells us, is by far the most fruitful source of crime: “It is 
“no exaggeration to say that you might close half the police courts if 
“you could get rid of drunkenness.” He expresses keen disappoint- 
ment at the ineffectiveness of the Licensing Act of 1902. The weapon 
popularly known as the “Black List,” from which so much was 
expected, has practically been taken out of the magistrates’ hands, 
owing to the successful contention that the Act did not intend 
delinquents to be placed on this list without their consent, Mr. 
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Plowden thinks that if the law is to be of any good, it must be con- 
siderably strengthened. 


The definition of an habitual drunkard is too exacting. The habit 
of getting drunk should be sufficient without requiring that when 
drunk the drunkard should be dangerous, or incapable of managing 
his affairs. Under the Act of 1902, husbands can get separation 
orders from their wives, if they are habitual drunkards, but the 
difficulty of proving that they are habitual drunkards, in the strict 
legal sense, is so great as to be discouraging. But what is even more 
required is that drunkenness should be more severely punished in its 
earlier stages. By the time a man or woman has become an habitual 

` drunkard, the disease, or the vice, or the sin, whatever it may be 
called, is in a fair way of becoming incurable. The Black List 
should be made a reality, by entrusting Magistrates with compulsory 
powers, and it might also be made more effective by providing that a 
second conviction should suffice, without waiting for a fourth, 
reducing proportionately, at the same time, the full term of. three 
years—from six months, upwards. 


Mr. Plowden can be serious without being dull. Indeed, it is when 
he is serious that he is most interesting, as im his reflections on the 
social evils which beset the community, or when he is relating some 
pathetic incident from his police court experience. He has a keen 
eye, too, for the. comedy which, in Court as elsewhere, is for ever 
treading on the heels of tragedy. But why does he do himself an 
injustice by posing as a blind admirer of wealth ? “I believe in 
“money,” he says. “I feel inclined to take off my hat to every million- 
“sire I meet, in sheer admiration of what his energy and enterprise 
“have achieved.” Is this confession to be reckoned with the “grain” 
or the “chaff” ? 
fa a % Xe % * 

In his volume on “Fanny Burney,” contributed to Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s “English Men of Letters” series, Mr. Austin Dobson has a 
subject after his own heart. The very conjunction of the two names’ 
on the title-page renders criticism almost superfluous ; for every admirer 
of the literary genre which Mr. Dobson has made so peculiarly his own, 
will know exactly what fare to expect from this delightful book, and 
will sit down to table without further bidding. The Burney family, 
Johnson and Reynolds, Burke and Garrick, Sheridan, “Daddy ” Crisp, 
Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Delany, and Fanny’s royal master and mistress, 
with “old Schwellenberg” in their train—they are all here as if no 
nineteenth century intervened, while Mr. Dobson goes in and out as 
Master of the Ceremonies, making us at home with everybody. The 
trouble of it to the reviewer is that when the entertainment is over, 
and the lights are put out, he must come back to a very 20th century, 
and cudgel his brains to find some word of grateful acknowledgment 
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that has not been worn threadbare, by frequent use’ on similar occa- 
sions. There is really nothing to be said of Mr. Dobson’s art that 
was not said over and over again last year, and the year before last. 
I sometimes fear that Mr. Dobson may share the fate of Aristides the 
Just, and be ostracised by a public weary of hearing his praises sung. 
Or, perhaps, wiser than the Athenians, the public may rise up against the 
reviewers, saying: “We have read Mr. Dobson’s books with delight, 
“and shall read as many more as he will give us. But the publisher’s 
. “advertisement is enough. We know, as well as you, the ‘old-world 
“‘charm’ of Mr. Dobson’s style, and his ‘ absolute knowledge’ of the _ 
“modes and manners of the eighteenth, and you really must not say 
“these things again.” . 

Mr. Dobson has been well advised in keeping the critical portion of 
his book within narrow limits, and giving most of his attention to the 
life and friends of Fanny Burney. Her fame to-day rests, not ons 
her novels, but on her surroundings, and on the faithful and vivacious 
picture she gives of those surroundings in her “Diary.” Mr. Dobson 
thinks that her existing reputation as a novelist is due to Macaulay’s 
famous essay, written as a counterblast to Croker’s malignant attack 
in the “Quarterly.” Of her four novels “Evelina” alone survives, and it 
certainly does not entitle her to a place among the great English 
novelists, “Cecilja” is, perhaps; still read by a few “fanatics of the 
“out-of-date,” but “Camilla” and “The Wanderer ” are, and have 
always been, unreadable. The best that Mr. Dobson can say of them 
is that they “brought grist to the mill” It is interesting to note the 
respective prices she obtained for her stories. “Evelina,” her master- 
piece, brought her only £20; for “Cecitia” she received 4250; for 
“Camilla,” published by subscription, more than £ 3,000; and of 
“The Wanderer ”—in which she reached the nadir of her style—no 
less than 3,600 copies were sold at two guineas each in six months, 
Nobody seems to have read it, and so friendly a critic as Macaulay says 
that “no judicious friend to the author’s memory will attempt to draw 
“it from the oblivion into which it has justly fallen.” Mr. Dobson 
gives some amusing specimens of the “peculiar rhetoric” to be found 
in Mme. D’Arblay’s later novels and in her “Memoirs of Dr, Burney.” 
The following, in reference ta Dr, Burney’s blindness, is quoted 
as a fair example: —“ This sharp infliction, however, though it ill- 
“recompensed his ethereal flight, by no means checked. his literary 
“ambition; and the ardour which was cooled for gazing at the stars 
“soon seemed doubly re-animated for the music of the spheres,” 

Various reasons have been assigned for the extraordinary inflation 
of Mme. D’Arblay’s later manner. Some have ascribed it to Johnson, 
othérs to the influence of a French husband; but Mr. Dobson thinks 
that a greater cause than either of these was the composing of much 
indifferent blank verse in her attempts at play-writing. The curious 
thing is that, at the very time Mme. D’Arblay was writing “Camilla” 
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and “The Wanderer,” she was sending easy and graphic letters to her 
friends, and her.“ Diary ” to the end is clear and unaffected. It is on 
“Evelina ” and the “Diary ” that her literary reputation must rest. Mr. 
Dobson places the “Diary ” high above the novel. l 


_ Ithas all the graphic picturesqueness, all the dramatic interest, all 
the objective characterisation, all the happy faculty of “ making her’ 
descriptions alive ” (as “ Daddy” Crisp had said),—which constitute 
the charm of the best passages in “ Evelina.” But it has the further 
advantage that it is true; and that it deals with real people. . . . The 
“ Diary” of Mme. D’Arblay deserves to rank with the great diaries of 
literature. It is nothing that it is egotistical, for egotism is of its 
essence; it is nothing that it is minute, its minuteness enforces the 
impression. It gives us a gallery of portraits which speak and move ; 
and a picture of society which we recognise as substantially true to life. 


With this I must close a charming book. Mr. Dobson, by the way, 
has undertaken an annotated edition of the “Diary and Letters,” to 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan. He also contributes an introduc- 
tion to the reprint of “ Evelina” which the same publishers have just 
added to their “Cranford Series.” The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 

A READER. 





JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR. . 
“THE irony of fate has at last cut the Gordian knot of the Russo- 
Japanese dispute and forced the Emperor, whose glory was 
said to be founded upon peace, into a sanguinary war, the disastrous 
results of which may be felt for generations to come throughout the 
civilised world. Protesting her unchangeable resolve to keep the 
peace, not in Asia only but throughout the entire globe, Russia has 
none the less unsheathed the sword in a quarrel which might have 
been settled speedily, peacefully and permanently, if that dislike 
of war were really sincere. The blame for this needless campaign 
and for all its calamitous consequences has yet to be impartially 
distributed m Muscovy. Certainly the mass of the Russian people 
‘had no desire to spend their hard-earned money and shed their blood 
in order to retain a province which they were told by their own: . 
Government belonged of right to China: The 135 millions of the, 
Tsar’s subjects, who work early and late for a miserable pittance and 
look to the world to come not so much for a reward as for surcease. 
of sorrow, care little for territorial aggrandisement and less for political 
prestige. Their first and main object is to better their material well-. 
being; and for this purpose they are desirous of obtaining certain 
modifications in the special legislation which largely hampers their 
enterprise and, in many cases, effectually hinders them from leaving 
unprofitable agricultural labour and bettering their position in towns 
and factories. The. authorities, on the other hand, are unwilling to 
agree to any radical change in the existing laws which strike the 
peasantry with galling disabilities, and in many cases tie them to 
land which they can no longer till with profit. This conflict of 
interests complicated with questions of nationality and religion had 
reached a somewhat acute stage at the moment that the first shot 
was fired before Port Arthur. And now all those strivings and hopes 
must for the time being be forgotten. 
The Russian people, therefore, is not answerable for the events 
_ which led to the outbreak of hostilities. ere it would seem, 
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is Russian diplomacy, as represented by the Foreign Office, wholly 
to blame for allowing the country to drift into war. That, at least, 
is the clear sense of an important passage in the Russian Govern- 
ment’s manifesto of which less notice has been taken than it 
deserved. It runs as follows: “By supreme order of his Majesty 
“the Emperor, in view of the creation of the Viceroyalty in the Far 
“East, the elaboration of a project for a new arrangement with Japan 
“was confided to Adjutant General Alexeyeff, with the co-operation 
“of the Russian ambassador in Tokio, who was charged with carrying 
“on the negotiations with the Japanese Government.” It is manifest, 
therefore, that the discussion of the subjects in dispute, the tenor 
‘ as well as the tone of the Russian communications, was left in the 
hands of the Viceroy and taken out of those of the Russian Minister 
‘of Foreign Affairs. That may have been a desirable innovation or 
the reverse, but it certainly relieves Count Lamsdorff of whatever 
blame may attach to the persons who are responsible for the failure 
of the negotiations during the most critical period which began with 
the appointment of Vice-Admiral Alexeyeff to the post of Viceroy 
of the Far East. 


X THE VICEROY ALEXEYEFF. 


Evghenyi Ivanovitch Alexeyeff is a naval officer of thirty-four 
years’ standing, having been born in 1843 of an Armenian father 
and a Russian mother. It is worthy of note that at several critical 
periods of Russia’s history during the past quarter of a century 
Armenians have played important parts, in navigating the ship of 
State. The names of Loris Melikoff, who drew up a Constitution 
at the close of the reign óf Alexander II, and of Delyanoff who 
changed radically and for the worse the whole system of Russian 
education, are two illustrations of the influence wielded by Armenians 
in the service of Russia. Alexeyeff’s father was manager of the 
estates in Southern Russia of Count Mordvinoff, whose family was 
never without a representative in the Russian Navy and whose 
influence was instrumental in determining young Alexeyeff to enter 
the naval school in St. Petersburg. If the severe rule which at present 
obtains there, excluding all but the sons of noblemen from admission 
to that establishment, had existed in those days the boy would have 
had to choose some other career; for he was not a member of the 
nobility. As it was, he passed through all the classes with credit, 
but without notably distinguishing himself from his comrades in 
aught but dreams of future glory. He loved to build castles in the 
air and imagine himself Admiral, Minister of the Marine, and a 
second Korniloff. In this respect he differed very sensibly from 
his brother, a modest and retiring youth, who is still living as a 
simple officer of the reserve in the provinces. Their mother resides 
in the Government of Poltava in southern Russia. 
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Several years ago, when fears were entertained of a conflict between 
Russia and England, Alexeyeff was sent to the United States to take 
over one of the armed cruisers hurriedly bought in the United States— l 
the “Africa.” While in America he improved his knowledge of the 
English tongue and made several friends, for like the majority of 
Russian naval officers he is a frank, good humoured seaman and at 
the same time a perfect gentleman. His first ship, the “Africa,” 
whose engines are above the water-line and which is, therefore, not 
very formidable, was kept in apple-pie order, for Alexeyeff is a most 
strict disciplinarian, who insists on his men discharging every tittle 
of their duties. No fault of theirs ever escapes him, no dereliction 
of duty is left unpunished. Hence his men hold him in awe. But 
he is indulgent withal in other respects, and ever ready to allow for 
those little weaknesses which cannot be eradicated yet do not 
constitute an impediment to efficiency. Thus he entered into the 
spirit of his men, introduced interesting games, offered prizes to the 
winners, and thus kept many of them from indulging too freely in' 
vodka. At the same time he was popular with his brother 
commanders, and thus wielded a desirable and effective influence 
over all who came within his sphere. An instance of this took place 
shortly after he became Governor of the Kwantung District. Under 
his predecessor a feeling of unpleasantness had arisen between 
soldiers and bluejackets which seemed likely to lead to serious results 
if not quickly neutralised. Alexeyeff summoned the officers of each 
service, spoke plainly to them on the subject and gave them per- 
emptory instructions how to deal with the growing discord. He 
also talked with the men and made it plain to them that Draconian 
measures would be enforced against peace breakers, and within a 
month after his interference peace and concord reigned between 
both branches of the service. But all who have ever served under 
Alexeyeff speak of him as a strict disciplinarian and a man noted 
for his severe measures. 

Thorough self-mastery is, I should say, Alexeyef’s most 
characteristic quality. He is gifted with an Orientals power of 
repressing his emotions and restraining his tongue, possesses a sort 
of psychical accumulator where he can pen up passionate feelings for 
any length of time and continue his daily work as if serenity and 
satisfaction were the elements of his soul. But when the seasonable 
hour for action has struck, he can speak in a voice of thunder 
and make a backsliding subaltern tremble. Words then flow 
as a torrent. He is, likewise, very quick of apprehension, capable 
of grasping a situation at a glance and of taking a resolution at a 
moment’s notice. His resourcefulness in times of unforeseen 
emergencies is also highly praised by his fellow officers, men who 
‘have served both under and over him, but its scope has always been 
limited to his own limited sphere. Those qualities, however, had little 
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to do with his appointment to the pleasant post of Naval Attaché in 
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France, the easy duties of which he discharged for a period to which he 
often looks back with pleasant memories: It was during his occupancy 


. Of that position that his friends entertained the hope or belief: 


that he would unite his fate with that of some fair French partner ; 
for never before had he manifested such tender susceptibility to the 


` charms and graces of the other sex. But in spite of the many signs 


and symptoms on which those prophecies were grounded. Alexeyeff 
has remained a bachelor to the present day, his predominant passion 
being ambition. He began his career as a plebeian midshipman and 
he hopes, say his friends, to finish it as a Russian Count, uke his fellow 
countryman Delyanoff. 

His elevation to the highest post in the Russian Empire arose 
from his acquaintance with M. Bezobrazoff, in whose personal and 
curious views on the Far Eastern Question and on Russia’s mission 
in the Continent of Asia he fully and enthusiastically concurred. 
M. Bezobrazoff, who enjoyed the fullest confidence of his Imperial 
master, spoke in the highest terms of Alexeyeff’s fitness to untie the 
Gordian knot in the manner most congruous with the interests of 
the Russian Empire. The Emperor was deeply impressed by what he 


_ heard, and speedily drew the practical consequences from it. Having 


commanded the Pacific Squadron in 1899 as Vice-Admiral Skrydloff’s 
successor, Alexeyeff became Governor of the province of Kwantung. 
In 1901 he was promoted to be Adjutant General, in spite, it is 
affirmed, of the emphatically dissentient voice of Russia’s greatest 
living military authority, the War Minister, General Kuropatkin. 
This was, perhaps, one of the honours of which he may have dreamt 
in the heyday of his youth, but neither he himself nor his friends 
could ever have hoped that he would be promoted to the rank and 
power of Viceroy of the Far East, holding in his hands the threads 
of the destinies of two great Powers which he could spin out or 
sever at his will. That highest of all marks of Imperial favour was 
bestowed upon him in 1903, on thé strong recommendation, it is 
said, of M. Bezobrazoff, of whose own standard and fitness to 
estimate the capacities of a statesman nothing is as yet known in 
Russia or abréad. This is the first time that an Admiral has been 
charged with the conduct of civil affairs in Russia,and when the 
appointment first became known it was received by many with 
“doubt, hesitation and pain.” Not, indeed, that anyone called the 
Admiral’s zeal or conscientiousness in question: on these points 
all were at one in extolling him to the skies. But ardour and a 
sense of duty during a quiet naval career are not, it was urged, the 


only qualities requisite in one who would form an adequate judgment. 


on a very complicated question of politics, diplomacy and inter- 
national law, and direct the policy of an Empire of 135 million 
people at a most fateful period of its national existence. One 
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might as well set a blacksmith who is honest and industrious to 
repair a lady’s watch. Hence the Finance Minister, M. Witte, and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Lamsdorff, are credibly said 
to have swelled the number ot those who would have infinitely 
preferred to see the skein of diplomacy left in the experienced hands 
of professional politicians and diplomatists. But the Admiral duly 
took over the negotiations entrusted to him by his Imperial master, 
which at last needlessly culminated in war. 


ADMIRAL ALEXEVEFF’S MISTAKE. 


The fundamental mistake committed by the Viceroy of the Far 
East, if we may judge by a number of well-established facts known 
to the world, was his inmost conviction that Japan would not go 
to war. That was the fatal blunder for which two peaceful peoples 
are now paying dear. Japan might threaten to appeal to the sword, 
she might purchase cruisers, mobilise land forces, lay in vast supplies 
of coal and go to an enormous expense which only the dead certainty 
of an approaching campaign could warrant, but in reality all she 
meant was to influence the course of negotiations in her favour, to 
intimidate her rival. And the Viceroy, seeing through the game of 
bluff clumsily played by “this beggar among the Great Powers,” 
refused to be cowed by her meaningless threats. Japan, the Viceroy 
knew, was impecunious almost to the extent of insolvency; she 
lacked the nerve of war—money—and she must be well aware that 
to begin a campaign against Russia would be to reduce herself to 
bankruptcy. The negotiations must, therefore, be conducted on 
the merits of the case as they appeared to the Viceroy, and not with 
any reference to hostilities of which there was absolutely no fear. 
That this was the unshaken belief of Admiral Alexeyeff down to the 
fatal Saturday morning when he learned that the Japanese 
Ambassador had been ordered to leave Russia cannot be doubted. 

The same certitude was of course felt and professed by all those 
personages who were instrumental in shaping or modifying the policy 
represented by the Viceroy. The Russian newspapers were full of 
leading articles exposing the “bluff ” of the Japanese Government, and 
as late as the day of the actual rupture the Novoye Vremya scoffed 
at the childish simplicity of the “yellow skins” who fancied that their 
clumsy game was not seen through by the shrewd Viceroy of the 
Far East. This confidence in peace was also imparted to the 
German Government, which declared, through the semi-official organ 
of the Chancellor, on the very day that diplomacy was retiring from 
the scene, that war was out of the question and only the alarmist 
journals of the British Press had an interest in declaring it to be 
inevitable. Less than twenty-four hours before Baron Kurino had 
communicated the fact of his recall to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian 
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Emperor, who was present at private theatricals in the Winter Palace, 
ostentatiously distinguished the Japanese Ambassador with marks 
of his good will, which it was understood were also to be interpreted 
“as symptoms of a forthcoming and amicable settlement. For peace 
was regarded as certain by all those who could and should have 
known the real intentions of the Japanese, who made no secret 
whatever of them, and when war broke out it came like a bolt from 
the blue. 

The whole discussion between the two Empires was carried on by 
the Viceroy of the Far East in the firm belief that war was practically 
eliminated from the list of contingencies, and that- the aim towards 
which all his efforts should be directed was to’ make as few con- 
cessions to Japan as possible. That was Admiral Alexeyeff’s position, 
and he dealt with the Japanese Foreign Office accordingly. His first 
step, say the Japs, was to make exorbitant claims for Russia, less 
with the intention of seriously insisting upon them than for the 
purpose of sacrificing them one by one later on in return for a 
corresponding abatement in Japan’s demands. It was the Eastern 
method of bargaining. The Japanese, on the other hand, made 
certain proposals at the outset which they plainly and emphatically 
stated represented the least that they could ask for or accept, having 
regard to the vital interests of their Empire. And they meant what 
they said. Their system of doing business was that of asking a 
fixed price and refusing to haggle. Therefore they were not in a 
position to knock off anything. Consequently the game of diplomacy 
played between the Russian Viceroy and the Japanese Government 
consisted in the presentation by Admiral Alexeyeff of counter- 
proposals, the return by Baron Komura of Japan’s original demands 
with not a jot abated, the presentation by the Tsar’s representative 
of a set of suggestions less exorbitant, and the reiteration by the 
Japs of the terms which they had submitted at the beginning: a 
game of diplomatic shuttlecock. 


JAPAN’S MODERATE PROPOSALS REFUSED. 


Time was thus lost by Japan and gained by Russia, who hurried 
on her preparations for war only “by way of influencing the negotia- 
“tions,” the semi-official Press explained. In truth, the waste of time 
was enormous. On the 12th of August, Baron Komura sent in his 
first suggestion to the Russian Government, asking that the two 
Powers should sign a joint agreement to respect the integrity of the 
Chinese and Corean Empires, and to uphold in both the principle of 
the open door to the trade of all nations, and equal freedom to the 
industrial enterprise of all. Nothing could be fairer or more reason- 
able than this. It was calculated to satisfy the fervent desire of all 
nations of the world, including Germany, who officially affects to be 
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completely disinterested in Manchuria, but whose political writers 
_ avow that the commercial interests of the Fatherland in that province 
are important enough to justify a less passive policy. On the other 
hand, it safeguarded the principle solemnly and repeatedly laid down 
by Russia herself that China’s integrity must not be violated, a 
principle in virtue of which the Japs had been compelled to evacuate 
Southern Manchuria. The respective claims of the two nations 
would, Baron Komura hoped, be sufficiently considered by recognising 
that Japan possessed special interests in Corea, as did Russia in the 
railway enterprise in Manchuria, which each would be justified in 
upholding in case of need by armed force, provided always that the 
integrity of Corea and China was not jeopardised. 

Speaking without bias and with a knowledge of the elements of 
the problem, one cannot but admit that a settlement on those 
moderate lines would have met all the needs of the case, satisfied 
every State interested in China, and rendered war needless. The 
pity of it is, remarked my Japanese friend, that the other Powers 
who approved those terms, not only as reasonable in the abstract but 
as advantageous to themselves, had not the moral courage to join 
Japan in pressing them on Russia. And the surprising part of the 
story is that Russia herself, who has never ceased to preach the 
imperious necessity, for the world’s weal, of maintaining the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire intact, stubbornly refused to incorporate any 
clause to carry out that arrangement in the projected agreement 
between herself and Japan. Admiral Alexeyeff refused point blank 
—I am informed on very trustworthy authority—to recognise China’s 
sovereign rights in Manchuria, thus taking up a position which belied 
all the solemn assurances theretofore given by the representatives of 
his Imperial master. This refusal, however, had & more serious 
significance still: it destroyed the’only grounds on which Japan had 
consented, after her victory over China, to evacuate the Manchurian 
territory which belonged to her with the consent of China herself, 
and justified the Mikado in raising that delicate question once more. 
For if China was not to retain sovereign rights over Manchuria, then 
Port Arthur, together with the territory behind it, ought justly to 
revert to Japan who had won it in war, and had taken it over with 
the full consent of its rightful masters. But notwithstanding all 
these unanswerable objections, the Viceroy would not listen to any 
arguments. And why should he? Do what he might, Japan would 
not dare to go to war. 


Russia’s COUNTER-PROPOSALS. 


Admiral Alexeyeff’s own counter-proposal was that Japan should 
declare that Manchuria and the coast-line lay outside its sphere of 
interests. This was of course a downright impossibility. In the first 
place, if Russias own public and oft-repeated definition of 
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Manchuria’s international status were to be taken seriously, Manchuria 
was and is a Chinese province, in which Japan’s interests, political 
and commercial, are to the full as important as those of any other 
Power. As a matter of fact they are more so. In the second place, 
it must naturally seem inadmissible that Russia should arrogate to 
herself the right of limiting the extent of ‘Japan’s relations to a third 
and independent nation. If China be a sovereign Power, it is for 
her and not for any other State to determine the extent to which she 
will allow her neighbours to participate in exploiting her mineral 
wealth, her commercial markets, or the facilities she grants for 
colonisation. Again, Russia herself had in a circular note undertaken 
to respect ‘all the treaty rights acquired by “foreign” Powers in 
Manchuria—a note which would be meaningless if she intended to 
fulfil her promise to evacuate the province. This proposal made by 
Admiral Alexeyeff therefore was an attempt to induce or compel 
Japan to contract herself out of rights common to all States, but which 
were of far more importance to her than to any of the others. 

And no unbiassed man, even though he be of Russian nationality, 

remarked my Japanese informant, could expect the Mikado’s 
Government thus to sign away the rights of the nation without thyme 
or reason. Nor was this al. The Viceroy further insisted on a 
formal undertaking to be given by Japan to the effect that even in 
Corea she should never attempt to imitate Russia’s action in 
Manchuria, and use any portion of the territory for strategical or 
military purposes. He even proposed that a strip of Corean territory 
to the north of the 39th parallel should be declared a neutral zone. 
' Baron Komura naturally declined to entertain any of the Viceroy’s 
terms except that of the neutral zone, and this he offered to modify. 
The zone should not, he remarked, run through the Corean Empire, 
but might consist of a stretch of land along the frontier of Corea and 
Manchuria extending, say, thirty miles on each side. He was not 
anxious for the innovation, but would not object to it if it were 
amended in this sense. Substantially, therefore, the note of the 
Japanese Government embodying this suggestion did not differ from 
the preceding ones. The position taken up in the beginning by the 
advisers of the Mikado remained unchanged. So practically did that 
of Russia. 


JAPAN’S PATIENCE AND DESIRE TO AVOID WAR. 


Russia’s reply, however, took nearly two months to get written and 
delivered. And when at last it came it wholly ignored the 
Manchurian question, dealt solely with Corea, and insisted on Japan 
binding herself not to use any portion of Corean territory for 
strategical or military purposes. Now this deliberate omission threw 
back the negotiations to the point at which they had begun in 
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August, and to commence them anew would, say the Japs, have 
. merely consumed a vast amount of time which Russia would utilise, 
as she had all along been ‘doing, for the purpose of massing her troops 
and her warships in the Far East so as to be able to face her rival 
with overwhelming forces and carry out her schemes with or without 
the consent of the latter. For the first Japanese note had been 
presented in the month of August, and Russia had taken exactly 
seven weeks and three days to reply to it. The answer to the second 
Japanese note carried the two stipulating parties down to Decembet, 
and if everything were now to begin afresh on a clean slate, this vain 
parleying might continue until midsummer without bringing any 
settlement. And every day was important to Japan. For as a 
Russian military man of experience assured me, if the Japs wanted ` 
to go to war at all, they ought to have begun the campaign in 
September when they could have become masters of the F ar East 
with comparative ease. Their fatal mistake, he added, was to allow 
Russia to complete her preparations at sea and on land. That, too, 
was the blunder committed by Russia herself before the war for the 
Bulgarians a quarter of a century ago, when Turkey was first fore- 
warned and then allowed time to arm herself for the struggle. 

No more eloquent testimony, however, could be asked for or given, 
remarked my Japanese friend, of Japan’s sincere desire to keep the 
peace. “Had we really been bent upon war, we should undoubtedly 
“have chosen the most favourable moment to declare it, all the more 
“that we felt convinced from the very first that Russia was determined 
“to refuse us the only terms we could accept. Asa matter of fact, we 
“stated plainly in the first note the minimum of our claims. They were 
“moderate, reasonable, fair to all parties concerned. All that we needed 
“then was a categorical answer, ‘yes or no? And there were some 
“statesmen among us who held very strongly that the question should 
“have been put thus bluntly. But His Majesty agreed with the more ` 
“cautious ministers who were anxious to avoid anything resembling 
“an ultimatum. And so we remained inactive while Russia was 
“making ready to fight us. Had we cut the knot after the Viceroy’s 
“first refusal, we should not have found much difficulty in attacking 
“Port Arthur by sea and by land, and cutting off that angle of the 
“Peninsula from Manchuria. But we sacrificed all those advantages 
“for the slender hope of peace.” 

Russia’s note of December: was therefore duly returned with a. 
courteous request that it should be revised. Admiral Alexeyeff came 
forward in January with a set of proposals which were substantially 
those that had been already rejected. Japan was to declare that 
Manchuria and the coast-line lay wholly outside her sphere of 
nfluence until and unless Russia should in that province hinder Japan 
xx any other State in the exercise of their treaty rights and privileges, 
ulways excluding, however, the question of foreign: settlements, while 
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on the other hand Japan should undertake never to use Corean 
territory for strategic purposes, and to respect a neutral zone there- 
after to be defined in the territory of Corea itself- and not in 
Manchuria. These terms Japan could not assent to. For if, as 
Russia admitted in proposing them, Japan possessed a’ right to inter- 
fere in case her interests in Manchuria were violated, it is clear that 
those interests were real and could not be reasoned away. In the 
next place, the question of foreign settlements was of the highest 
importance to the Japanese who had found a home in Manchuria, To 
agree to keep her people from settling there in future, or to 
acknowledge Russia’s right to expel them thence, would have been 
to waive a most valuable right which was not denied to the subjects 
of any other great Power. And this Japan could not assent to. But 
the most important point of all was the deliberate omission in Russia’s 
note of all allusion to the international status of Manchuria. For 


` after all it was this very question which had given the first impulse, 


to the Japanese Government to ask for such a complete revision of 
the existing conventions with Russia as would include the definition 


.of their respective rights and privileges in Manchuria, and by 


eliminating that point Admiral Alexeyeff put back the prospect of 
an agreement to a distance further off than when he and Baron 
Komura had first begun to negotiate. The main object of the 
negotiations was to come to an agreement respecting Manchuria, yet 
after five months’ parleying the Viceroy of the Far East struck that 
essential question out! 


ALEXEYEFF MISINTERPRETS JAPAN’S ATTITUDE TO THE END. 


The Russian note was, therefore, again returned exactly four days 
after it had been presented. This time the Japanese Government 
requested an answer regulating the question of Manchuria’s inter- 
national position in accordance with China’s sovereign rights, and 
informed the Viceroy of the Far East that Japan could not accede 
to the proposals made respecting Corea. Soon afterwards Baron 
Kurino, the Japanese Ambassador in St. Petersburg, called upon 
Count Lamsdorff and asked him when the reply would be ready. 
But the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, not being entrusted with 
the negotiations, was naturally not in a position to give any exact 
information on the subject. He could not answer for M. Alexeyeff, 
but in general terms he undertook to do his best to have it presented 
on or about the 2nd of February. The Japanese Government, 
however, instructed their representative in‘ Russia to request that 
the Viceroy’s decision be made known several days earlier—at latest 
on January 20th—inasmuch as the subject had already been under 
consideration for five months, all its bearings could have been 
thoroughly studied, that doubtless by this time Russia knew her own 
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mind, and that the state of affairs in Japan had become so serious 
that further delay would be fraught with danger. But the Russian 
Foreign Minister returned the same vague answer as before: he was 
unable to say when the note would be ready. Meanwhile and indeed 
during all this haggling Russia’s preparations were going on apace, 
and ever greater numbers of troops were being massed along the 
Corean frontier. If it had been known that Japan was resolved to 
defend her rights, if needs were, by force, and if Russia’s desire for 
peace had been genuine, this game of hide and seek would never 
have been played. 

But all this time Admiral Alexeyeff was convinced that Japan was 
trying to win by “bluff,” and he himself cheerfully took a hand in 
it It was his organ the Novy Krai, now no longer in existence, 
which stated that over 360,000 soldiers were already concentrated 
in the Far East. The Novoye Vremya raised the number to half a 
million. The Russian Press, pointing to Russia’s force and Japan's 
weakness, unanimously declared that war was eliminated from the 
list of eventualities. “Japan surely is not stark mad that she courts 
“destruction by challenging Russia,” said the Muscovite papers. “Let 
“us suppose,” wrote the Novoye Vremya, on the day of the rupture, 
“that the war should cost each of the two belligerents fifty million 
“roubles a month. That sum constitutes but two and a half per cent. 
“of our budget and twenty per cent. of Japan’s. Thus in five months 
“of war Japan would expend her whole yearly income, whereas Russia 
“would not have exhausted hers before the lapse of three years and 
“a half. The Japanese army on its full war footing amounts to no 
“more than one-seventh of the number of men who would assemble 
“under the Russian flag. The prattle about Japan’s strength, there- 
“fore, cannot be explained otherwise than as the result of bluff. In 
“size Japan is just equal to two-thirds of our Transcaspian District. 
“Tt is impossible to suppose that we should be unable to withstand 
“the onslaught of the population of a strip of land equal to two per 
“cent. of our territory? ... Japans bluff will not attain its end.” 
In truth, it might well seem incredible to one whose knowledge of 
the island Empire was limited to dry figures how a tiny people, 
possessed of few troops and little money, should brave the anger of 
a vast Power whose territory covers one-sixth of the globe and whose 
inhabitants number one hundred million more than those of her would- 
be adversary. A mere pigmy cannot fight a giant, they declared. A 
David may fell even a Goliath, answered the Japs. But their words 
were interpreted as part of the game of bluff which they were playing, 
and the Viceroy together with all those personages and officials who 
looked to him for guidance smiled blandly and considered war 
impossible. Hence the long-expected note was, according to all 
credible accounts, drawn up in the same sense as the preceding 
proposals, and Manchuria was carefully excluded from discussion. 
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None the less, the Japanese Government waited until two days after 
the term fixed by themselves (January 20th) had elapsed, and on 
January 22nd the Extraordinary Council of Ministers and Elders of 
the nation, held in Tokio, resolved to draw the practical consequences 
from Russia’s attitude. The note was finally sent—to Admiral 
Alexeyeff, who, according to Count Lamsdorff’s admission to Baron 
Kurino, on Thursday, January 22nd, was authorised to keep it, study 
it and introduce into the text any changes which he might deem 
necessary. Admiral Alexeyeff kept the note until it was too late. On 
the 22nd January the Council in Tokio had resolved to appeal to the 
sword, and on the following day when the fateful mstructions to 
leave Russia with all the members of the Embassy had been already 
telegraphed to Baron Kurino, Russia’s answer was made known to 
the Japanese Government, then and not before. As a matter of fact, 
however, it would have made no difference whatever even had it been 
presented earlier; for the tenor of the reply was in all essential 
respects identical with Russia’s previous proposals. That being so, 
asks the practical man, why that wearisome delay? 


Russia’s DIVORCE FROM PEACE. 


The great central fact then which, owing to the confidence reposed 
in Admiral Alexeyeff, remained hidden from all Russia, was Japan’s 
determination to obtain the settlement of the minimum of her claims 
by force if not by diplomacy. Had that resolve been understood 
and realised at any period of the negotiations, it is not merely probable 
but practically certain that the Tsar would ‘have fulfilled the promise 
to respect China’s integrity—a promise which has not yet been 
formally cancelled—rather than plunge two peace-loving peoples into 
a sanguinary war. For what it really comes to, if we accept the 
deliberate and repeated assurances made by the Tsar’s representatives, 
is this: He ardently desired peace; he was honestly resolved to 
uphold the integrity of China against all covetous nations, in the name 
of justice and morality. And when it was pointed out to him that 
it was quite as incompatible with justice and morality, and indeed 
with the inviolability of China, for Russia to annex Manchuria as for 
Germany to seize Kia Tshau, and that no nation can efficaciously 
preach peace which despoils its neighbours wantonly and systemati- 
cally, his Majesty empowered his ambassadors to undertake that 
Manchuria would be evacuated. Even a date was fixed for the evacua- 
tion, and Russia’s friends throughout the world, myself among the rest, 
admired her moderation and her love of peace. The Ministers, too, 
who made that promise were sincere. The ex-Finance Minister, 
M. Witte, assured me over and over again that Russia would not 
continue in Manchuria, and had he remained in power there would 
have been no war with Japan to-day. Nay, if even Count Lamsdorff 
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—who is not a genial man like S. Y. Witte, but simply an average 
diplomatist—had had a voice in the matter, Japan and Russia would 
have lived in peace. But why should Admiral Alexeyeff, who knows 
nothing of diplomacy or of international usages, care about promises 
made by former or even actual Ministers? If it be, or seem, more 
profitable to ignore those undertakings, why continue to be bound 
by them? Such was the Viceroy’s reasoning, and he clenched it by 
a firm belief that Japan would not dare to go to war. The Tsar 
implicitly believed him, and the result is what it must be. As my 
Japanese friend pithily put it: “If Russia meant to fulfil her 
“obligations, she could have kept the peace by simply telling us so. 
“Surely that would not have been a great price to pay for peace. 
“And if she had no such intention, she means to keep Manchuria, 
“which belongs to China and therefore her love of peace is but love 
“of impunity for crime.” 


t 


VICEROY ALEXEYEFFS PLAN. 


Nobody was more astounded by the sudden and sanguinary 
culmination of those five months’ negotiations than the peace-loving > 
Monarch who convened the Congress of The Hague. Three days 
before the rupture of diplomatic relations had become an accomplished 
fact he reassured one’ of the Grand Dukes, who was expressing 
misgivings as to the outcome of the pourparlers, saying: “War is 
“out of the question. I have begun my reign in peace, continued 
“it in peace and shall end it in peace.” Four or five days later he was 
moved to tears by the tragic events which marked the opening of 
hostilities. So firmly rooted in the minds of the members of the 
Russian Government was the conviction that Japan would not fight 
that, even after the rupture had formally taken place, many high 
Russian officials and some journalists still thought that war was not 
yet inevitable. : And the public Press gave expression to this hopeful 
view, declaring that although, according to international law, war 
might at any moment be declared either in words or by an overt act 
of hostility, the probable result would be that some third Power would 
offer its services to the two States and reconcile them. For Japan 
was merely carrying on its game of “bluf”; as Admiral Alexeyeff 
had all along maintained. But if Nicholas II. had clearly under- 
stood and thoroughly grasped the perils of the situation, fully realising 
all that dépended upon those five months of negotiations, it is highly 
probable that quite a different turn would have been given to the 
course of things, and war avoided. 

But Admiral Alexeyeff had a scheme of his own which was spirited 
and would have been effective, too, had the Japs only given him 
the needful time to execute it. And as he was quite certain that they 
would in no case resort to war he calmly set to work to carry out 
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his plan. Briefly put, it was to concentrate on the Corean frontier and 
in Manchuria such an overwhelming land force as would render all 
armed resistance on the part of Japan tantamount to national suicide. , 
At the same time the expense involved in this displacement of vast 
bodies of troops would have created a new and indeed unanswerable 
title to the permanent annexation of Manchuria as well as to a com- 
manding voice in the affairs of Corea. Then Japan, England, the 
United States and China might indulge in paper protests to their 
hearts’ content, but Russia would remain as the beata possidens, and 
no Power would run the risk of an attempt to drive her out by force. 
The navies of all those States might then, if they chose, unite in the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. They might annihilate Russia’s 
squadron, but against three-quarters of a million soldiers they could 
effect absolutely nothing. The Manchurian, Corean and indeed the 
Far Eastern Question in all its manifold aspects would have received 
a permanent, a peaceable and a Russian solution. It was in truth a 
clever project, as is that of a chess-player who sees his way clearly 
to checkmate his adversary in seven moves, but fails to note that 
he himself will be checkmated in the fifth. 


Russia’s STRONG MAN. 


The plan of the late Finance Minister, M. Witte, was much more 
sure and much less ambitious. “Let us safeguard the peace of 
_ “Europe and Asia and all things else will be ours in due time,”—was 
his device. Thus he would have kept the Manchurian Railway and 
effectively protected it against the attacks of Chinese Khunkhuzes, 
but he would also have fulfilled the promises given to evacuate the 
province and hand it over to the Bogdykhan. “Time is on Russia's 
“side,” he was wont to say, “and all we need do is to develop our 
“resources industriously and not to anticipate events.” It is an 
absolute certainty, therefore, that if M. Witte had indeed possessed 
the influence over his Imperial master which all the world attributed 
to him, Japan and Russia would not now have crossed swords. He 
is the one strong man in Russia to-day, a cautious financier as well 
as a far-seeing politician. His was the voice that urged the Tsar to 
convene: the International Conference of The Hague and to propose 
a partial disarmament all round. And he would have been the last 
man in the Empire to say or do anything calculated to plunge into 
war his country, which is at once the world’s great debtor and customer. 
All nations are interested in Russia’s credit. France alone has eleven 
milliards of francs invested in Russian securities, and the day on 
which public confidence in Muscovy’s solvency is shattered the world 
will witness an economic catastrophe unparalleled in financial history. 
Fortunately there are as yet no signs that any such disaster is 
impending, owing very largely, it must be admitted, to M. Witte’s 
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forethought and precautions. But at present Russia is practically - 
without a Finance Minister. Achilles is in his tent, but through no. 
caprice of his own. 

Even Count Lamsdorff, who has never been suspected of genius, 
would presumably not have allowed his country to drift thus gradually ` 
into war. But his rôle in the events which led to hostilities was that 
of the librettist who on criticising the composer for not falling in 
with his idea received the reply: “Very well. There you have my 
“music, it embodies my ideas. Go home now and write words to fit 
“it; then you will have the desired harmony between the two.” 
Count Lamsdorff’s business was but to find the diplomatic formulas 
for the ready-made. plans sibmitted to him; as to the efficacy or 
desirability of the plans themselves his opinion was neither followed 
nor even asked. Another of Russia’s most prominent men—in 
military matters—General Kuropatkin, the War Minister—is under- 
stood to entertain as little confidence in Admiral Alexeyeff’s 
qualifications for the extremely responsible post he now occupies 
as does M. Witte or Count Lamsdorff. An efficient Admiral may 
not be, need not be, hardly can be, a far-seeing statesman and a 
master of military strategy. The Viceroy, like any other official, 
might, of course, prove a brilliant exception. But he can be 
fairly estimated only by his works, and these have clearly shown 
that he misunderstood the aims, misinterpreted the words and’ 
underrated the resolution of his antagonist, and that the attitude he 
assumed towards Japan utterly defeated the objects he had in view 
when deciding upon it. Admiral Alexeyeff’s name will be coupled 
by the historian with one of the most disastrous blunders of modern. 
times. 


THE UPSHOT OF THE WAR. 


It would be folly to attempt to forecast the results of a war in which 
one Power is fighting for its very existence while the other is avowedly 
engaged merely in maintaining its prestige. If Japan be crushed’ 
and Russia cull the fruits of victory—a consequence which nowadays 
seldom follows a victory, however decisive—the Mikado’s people will 
disappear for ever from among the first-class Powers and, it may be, 
even from the rank of independent Powers. If, on the other hand, 
Russia were beaten, she would lose nothing that she has ever formally 
laid claim to; absolutely nothing. For she officially recognises 
the integrity of China, affirming that her occupation of Manchuria is 
but temporary, and she would find both those points definitely accepted 
by all the world, even if she were worsted in the campaign. The 
United States Government has already come forward with a proposal’ 
the object of which is to obtain international recognition for the 
territorial inviolability and administrative integrity of China. This 
is a step in the right direction, as is manifest from the unanimous’ 
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approval it has received from all the States to whom it has been 
submitted. China’s integrity is a postulate of Russia's Far Easter 
policy. That it should be made an axiom of international law as well 
is a‘measure calculated, one would think, to send a thrill of joy to the 
hearts of Muscovite politicians. And yet, curiously enough, the 
proposal has been stigmatised as hostile and treacherous by the 
principal organs of the Russian Press, which descry therein an 
insidious attempt to stunt the “natural growth of a young people 
“carrying the fruits of Christianity and culture to the heathens of the 
“Fast.” 

It is conceivable that the different objects for which the belligerents 
are fighting may have an influence, not perhaps so much on the dash 
and enterprise of the men as on the perseverance of those who are 
responsible for the war and upon whom depends the conclusion of 
peace. A man who is wrestling for his life strikes out in a style 
very different from that of him who is merely eager to display his 
strength or skill. And, doubtless, with nations at war it is the 
same. Even in a latter-day campaign brute force, which still counts 
for much, does not represent all the elements of success. The naval 
squadrons of the two belligerents were, the Press assured us, about. 
equal at the beginning of the war; the Japanese were considerably 
inferior, said the Russian Press. At the middle of February this 
equality had already disappeared. Why? 

With regard to the land forces the conditions are wholly different. 
Russia disposes of millions, Japan merely of some hundreds of 
thousands. “Undersized soldiers who cannot march and are too weak 
“in physique to withstand the onslaught of white men,” remarks the 
Russian Press. I have seen the Japs at work in China, and although 
I am wholly incompetent to form an opinion on military matters, I 
may say that the: favourable impression which they made upon me 
has been many times confirmed by military experts. Perfect 
disciplme, which does not exclude initiative, rapidity in moving from 
place to place, precision in firing, uncommon staying powers and 
bravery which seems to court rather than risk death, place the Japanese 
troops in the first ranks of the armies of the world. 

The Russian soldier needs no praise; his deeds of daring are writ 
in history. But the defects of the Army as a whole are equally well- 
known: the lack of initiative among the units whose obedience is 
that of a hypnotised patient, carelessness in firing and too great 
reliance upon bayonet charges. The Japanese Infantity is for those 
reasons considered to be superior, man for man, to the Russian in 
every kind of encounter excepting an attack of bayonets. And its 
inferiority in this latter respect is as yet a mere matter of gratuitous 
conjecture. The Russian artillery, however, is unanimously declared 
by almost all who are authorised to give an opinion on the subject to 
be considerably superior to that of the Japs. 
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The real difficulties of the latter lie mainly in the necessity they 
are under of transporting all their soldiers, armaments and ammunition 
by sea, and in attacking the Russian troops. Curiously enough, 
however, the Russians on their side are said to have resolved not to 
remain on the defensive, but to march forward to meet the enemy. 
From this unwonted warfare, in which both belligerents are taking 
the offensive, military men anticipate interesting developments. 
Various plans of campaign have been ingeniously constructed out of 
the operations already successfully carried out by the Japanese Army, 
but the important fact is that in the opinion of experienced strategists 
a very well thought-out plan is being carefully executed, and may 
possibly be crowned with success. The best Russian generals in the 
Far East are Linievitch, whose knowledge and skill are chiefly of a 
practical kind, Stessel, who was wounded in the Russo-Turkish War, 
and Jilinsky, who is familiar with the theory of war and has studied— 
from afar, it is true—the political and military condition of China, 
Japan and Corea. 


‘AS AT Moscow oR SEBASTOPOL? 


“Russia must of course win in the end,” many people affirm, on the 
strength of her enormous numbers. But only a prophet would under-' 
take to forecast the result of the campaign just begun, and even he, 
if he were wise, would suppress his predictions until after the event. 
Russia, it is true, disposes of millions of soldiers; but they are not in 
the Far East. Five hundred thousand would seem to be the most 
that can be concentrated there, and a long time must yet elapse before 
‘even that total is reached. The railway can run but four, possibly 
five, trains a day, and as Manchuria in winter cannot feed four hundred 
thousand soldiers, they must be catered for from European Russia, 
and the carrying capacities of the railway will +e so fully taxed by 
food freights that the number of soldiers transported must needs be 
very limited. If there were a double line of railway the problem 
would be very much less difficult. : 

If then the Japs succeed in cutting off Port Arthur by sea and by 
land, and in seizing the important railway junction Kharbin, there are 
many who hold that this would be the end of the war. Not that 
Russia would lack the men and money to carry on the struggle, but 
that she would-no longer possess a sufficiently powerful stimulus to 
prolong it further. On this point I am not prepared to offer an 
opinion, but the line of reasoning by which others have reached this 
conclusion is worthy of consideration. Port Arthur, it is true, has 
no such essential importance for Russia that its fall need connote the 
end of the war. If Port Arthur, Vladivostok, and even Odessa and 
Sebastopol were taken, the effect on the great Colossus would be 
insignificant. That is quite true. And yet the results of such a 
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defeat would be great out of all proportion to the military or territorial 
significance of the loss. In the Crimean campaign, Sebastopol meant 
just as much and as little to the Russia of that day as does Port 
Arthur to the Muscovite Empire of 1904. Yet when it fell, although 
the allies could neither invade the country nor inflict any serious 
injury upon it, a peace was concluded, the terms of which deeply 
wounded the self love of every patriotic Russian, On the other 
hand, in 1812, when Moscow was captured and burned, the very 
centre and holy of holies of Muscovy, when Russia’s armies were 
beaten and her funds almost exhausted, no one entertained the 
thought of giving in. The reason is that in the former case the nation’s 
heart was not in the struggle for aggrandisement and prestige, while 
in the latter every subject of Alexander I. felt that he was in very 
truth fighting for his altar, his hearth, and his Tsar. 

Many careful observers believe that the present war and the actual 
condition of things in the interior of Russia itself resemble those of 
1854 much more closely than those of 1812, and that what happened 
in the middle of last century may be repeated at the beginning of 
this, if-Port Arthur be taken and the Russian army defeated. The 
consciousness of the nation and of the leaders of the nation, they 
argue, that they are fighting for a mere will-o’-the-wisp while the 
Japs are struggling for national existence must necessarily move the 
peace-loving Tsar to put an end to needless bloodshed and conclude 
a treaty of peace. There would certainly be nothing to gain by 
prolonging the struggle and very much to lose. To mention but one’ 
point, it behoves’ the debtor and customer of so many nations to be 
very careful how she jeopardises her credit. If her French and other 
foreign creditors were to lose confidence in her solvency, of which, 
as I have already said, there are as yet no signs, the loss to herself 
would do far more than outweigh all the disadvantages which a peace 
with Japan even after a defeat could possibly inflict. 

However this may be, all sincere lovers of peace must deeply regret 
that during one of the most critical periods of her history Russia’s 
interests were not served by a great statesman like Witte, a clever 
soldier like Kuropatkin, or even a modest diplomatist like Count 
Lamsdorff, any one of whom cuuld and would have steered the ship 
of State clear of the dangers of war. 


_ E. J. DILLON. 


“HAVE YOU NO OPINION OF YOUR OWN?” 


The Home Secretary {leading the House of Commons]: “I have 
“already pointed out that Preference is not part of ıhe Government 
“policy at all.” 

Str H. Campbell Bannerman : “Do the Government oppose it ?” 

The Home Secretury: ‘Certainly; the Government will be bound 
“to oppose it in keeping their pledges and until the Electorate have 
“pronounced in its favour. We should have to have the distinct op:nion 
“of the people of the country before that policy should be adopted.” 

Mr. John Mo: ley: “ Have you no opinion ot your own?” 

The Home Secretary: “\ have a very strong opinion myself that it 
“should not come into operation until these conditious are tulfilled.’— 
(See Debate in the House of Commons, February 15, 1904.) 


? O such a pass as this has come the House of Commons, once 
T led by Canning and Peel, Gladstone and Disraeli! The 
country is asked to believe that no Alternative Government is 
possible to this one, and that were the Home Secretary, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the 
Local Government Board sent back to the places from whence they 
came, the national forces that make for strength, capacity<and 
' efficiency would be, if not completely shattered, at least rudely 
mutilated. 

The lobbies just now are full of rumours, many of them baseless 
enough, I daresay; but the strangest of all these rumours, the one it is 
the hardest to believe—and yet it is both persistent and well-supported 
—is that the occupants of the Government Front Bench, or at all events 
four or five of them, are well pleased with themselves, and as 
convinced as, let us say, Mr. Wanklyn always is, in his own case, that 
they have cut imposing figures of late, and become, by virtue of their 
feats of oratory and mental manipulation of an admittedly difficult 
position, parliamentary personages almost of the first rank. 

If this rumour be true, the vanity of ministers is indeed invulner- 
able. On what does it feed? Where does it find its supplies? 
Who has told these .ministers that they did well? All - powers of 
self-criticism, every standard of excellence, every gauge of public 
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sentiment, all sense of your audience, must have been destroyed, 
debased and depreciated before it could be possible for any one of 
these men to fail to recognise that his position, though it may be 
none of his own seeking, was one which of necessity earned for him 
the contempt of his enemies and the compassion of his friends. Nor 
can it be said honestly by any person whose critical gift is not wholly 
atrophied that those ministers, now reported to be pleased with 
themselves, have exhibited any commendable or uncommendable 
dexterity in debate. The Home Secretary no doubt was the worst— 
that is to say, the least able to hammer out an articulate retort. Mr. 
Wyndham and Mr. Bonar Law may divide between them the uneasy 
honours of being the best debaters on the Government Front Bench; 
but regarded as one entire performance, the Government defence of 
itself, as conducted in the absence of Mr. Balfour, must be pronounced 
stupid, and is summed up both neatly and completely in the quota- 
tion from the debate already supplied. 

“Have you no opinion of your own”? asked, or rather groaned, Mr. 
Morley. Is there to be no light or leading? How is the electorate 
to pronounce in favour of Preference? Who is to take part in the 
fight? Lord Morpeth, who can but barely have recovered from his 
heroic exertions to thrust Mr. Chamberlain’s “Whole Hog” policy 
down the throats of the electors of Gateshead, is now engaged in the 
same task in the more congenial atmosphere of Birmingham. Will 
Mr. Balfour wish him well at Birmingham as he did at Gateshead? 
Is this fighting the battle of Free Imports? Is this opposing the 
taxation of food? Is this even waiting for the electorate to declare 
itself ? 

Native stupidity is no excuse for downright dishonesty, and the 
attitude of the Government towards this question is dishonest, for 
they obtained votes at the very close of the debate by saying that 
they were opposed to taxes on food, whilst from their chief, down to 
their lowest, but not necessarily least able, member, they are labouring 
and using their influence, Parliamentary, official and social, in foster- 
ing and promoting in the constituencies the return of food-taxers. 
Will they be impartial in the matter? Were Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Hugh Cecil to resign their seats and stand again against food-taxers, 
would Mr. Balfour send both or either of them a telegram of good 
wishes? Of course he would not. Why do the Protectionist news- 
papers threaten the Tory Free Importers with loss of their seats? 
Is this impartiality? Is this standing on one side? 

Had Mid-Devon been won, had Norwich not been lost, had 
Gateshead been won, had the Ayr Boroughs not been lost, had 
Mid-Herts not been lost, would the tone of the Government speakers 
have been what it was during the debate on Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment? In the face of defeat they are going slow—that is all. 

The Retaliation position deceives nobody in active politics. Were 
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the Government composed of honest men who were also Free 
Importers, were it possible to believe that in their hands this some- 
what dubious and clumsy weapon: would never be used save in the 
last resort, and in the honest furtherance of Free Exports, did the 
Government ask for it only' in order to extend the area of Free 
Trade, and were it once granted on these terms, could its user be 
so restricted in other hands—why then, subject always to the grave 
constitutional question, the importance of which can never be 
exaggerated, as to the retention by the House of Commons of its 
sole and exclusivé authority in matters of taxation, retaliation would 
be no great thing, since each instance of its proposed adoption must 
be discussed on its own particular merits. But what in the name of 
every Farmer’s Ordinary in England does Mr. Chaplin care for a 
retaliation which hasfor its object the increase of Free Imports, and 
the widening of the area of Free Trade? He wants to restrict Free 
Imports, and he has had more than enough of Free Trade, yet he 
heartily supports Mr. Balfour. Why? Because he knows that by 
so doing he is supporting a retrogressive policy which at all events 
may lead the country back again to Protection. Here again the 
Government stand convicted of dishonesty, for the retaliation Mr. 
Balfour has induced Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to regard as the Govern- 
ment policy is (as Lord Lansdowne admits) inconsistent with and 
destructive of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for Tariff Reform; and yet 
Mr. Balfour favours both schemes, and only restricts himself officially 
to his own because he is not sure whether Mr. Chamberlain can carry 
the country for his; if he can, then Mr. Balfour will throw Sir Michael 
to the wolves, and once more j-in hands and fortunes with the ex- 
Colonial Secretary. What noble courage! What a high-spirited 
policy! “Have you no opinion of your own”? Why did twenty- 
seven members of Mr. Balfour's own party, including some late | 
Cabinet Ministers, vote with Mr. Morley in the teeth of the Home 
Secretary’s last words? For no‘other reason than because they do 
not believe that the Prime Minister is playing fair. Why did the 
Protectionists vote in support of the Prime Minister? For the same 
reason. 

There is a great deal in the present situation to encourage Free 
Importers. Mr. Chamberlain for the moment is beaten. His case 
has not been strengthened by frequent repetition. He began badly, 
made blunder after blunder, rash promise after rash promise; the 
Colonies refused to play up to him; the country declined to believe 
that it was on the verge of ruin; the great bodies of voters, working 
men and agricultural labourers, though well disposed to believe that 
all is not quite right with the world, placed no credence in his quack 
promises of better wages and more constant employment ; and so as 
month followed month, and speech followed speech, all made by one 
man in the same key, and not conspicuous either for accuracy in 
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detail or consistency in argument, the excitement wore down, and it 
became evident to the most impassioned of Protectionists that the 
fortress of Free Trade`was not going to be carried by storm. This 
was a great disappointment to many, and particularly to those gentle- 
men of the London Press who too hastily came to the conclusion 
that the man who thought Kruger would not fight was a statesman 
whose foresight and instincts might still be trusted in purely domestic 
affairs. ` 

But the situation remains one of peril Mr, Chamberlain’s revolt, \ 
hasty and ill-considered though it was, has made a breach in the wall 
of our National Fiscal Policy which may long remain a source of 
- danger. , 

The Tory party has always contained a majority of Protectionists. 
The heads’ of the party were converted, but the body and the tail 
remained of the old opinion. The old-fashioned Tory Protectionist 
was a man who lived on and by the land. He hated Cobden for the very 
same reasons that lately made him hate Mr. Chamberlain—because 
Cobden was a manufacturer, a bagman, and (in Tory opinion) the 
opposite of a gentleman. “This body of Tory feeling has always been 
represented in the House of Commons, but has found fuller vocal 
expression in the smoking-room, and at the dinner-tables, than in the 
House itself. As time went on, the Agricultural Protectionist, much to 
his amazement, found himself supported, and his dumb ranks swollen, 
by the accession of some talkative members from the hated or 
suspected class of manufacturers who called themselves Fair Traders. 
These were the gentlemen whom Mr. Chamberlain in “the eighties ” 
of the last century, when he was completely under the influence of 
Lord Farrer, ridiculed and slaughtered. But the Fair Traders 
were not all killed; some of them have survived to serve on the 
“Commission” of the Saul who formerly persecuted them, but from 
whom they have never yet extracted a word of apology for the 
rough usage of former times. To do them justice they do not 
` seem to have insisted upon reparation—all they want is Protection. 

The question now arises, of the Tory or Unionist vote throughout 
the Kingdom, how many advocate a return to Protection—meaning 
thereby taxes on foreign, non-Colonial corn and meat, and a pro- 
tective duty of some kind on articles manufactured abroad which 
could be made at home? We are told by Tariff Reformers that 
they have captured the party, and that in the choice of candidates 
their views will prevail in the great majority of places. They also 
assert that the candidate who polls most Tory or Unionist votes 
is the “whole hogger”; and that the “little pigger,” the cautious 
Retaliator who quotes from the Prime Minister's forgotten pamphlet 
and wants, honest man, actually to increase the area of Free Trade, 
is a damaged article, asked for nowhere. 

The Tariff Reformers are neither modest nor proverbially accurate, 
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and it may be they exaggerate, as all partisans are prone to do, their 
hold upon the Constituencies. The Bye-Elections must make even 
Protectionists cautious. It is one thing to be “a whole hogger” at 
the top of the poll, and quite another to entertain those glorious 
and proud opinions at the very bottom. But, it does look as if under 
the spirited lead of Mr. Chamberlain the bulk of the party is 
prepared to support an active protective policy, until such time, at ` 
all events, as they shall discover that no such policy can be devised 
which shall equally benefit the farmer and the manufacturer. 

Without leaders Protectionists have counted for little since 1846. 
With leaders they may still count for a great deal. At present they 
have but one honest, avowed, open-mouthed leader, and he for the 
moment is in Egypt, benefiting, I hope, both by the change of air 
and by the bracing Free Trade conversation of Lord Cromer. But 
when the gag comes to be taken off from the Government Bench, 
as it will be when once it has served its dishonest turn, Mr. 
Chamberlain will no longer stand alone facing the facts and the 
figures. His son will rejoin him, ripened and enriched by his 
sojourn at the Exchequer. Mr. Wyndham, glad to be rid of Ireland, 
Mr. Lyttelton, who has promised every Chinese labourer in the 
South African mines the exquisite comforts of matrimony, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Lord Percy, Mr. Long and other Front-Benchers of unfulfilled 
renown will hasten to lend him their voices. Mr. Chaplin and Sir 
Howard Vincent, those early Protectionist fathers, Christians of the 
Catacombs, are always ready to speak when invited. And then is 
there not Mr. Balfour himself? He has, we know, no positive pre- 
dilections, his convictions have long been unsettled, but after his 
Sheffield speech there is nothing to prevent him, save his shrewd 
doubts as to the popularity of a food-tax, from allying himself with 
Mr. Chamberlain, and offering to lead, probably in the House of 
Lords, the party of Protection. 

It is no light matter for one great party in the State to become 
permanently pledged to Protection even in its mildest forms. Here 
is the danger, and there is but one way of dispelling it. If only itican 
be made sufficiently plain to the leaders of the Conservative Party at 
the General Election, that Mr. Chamberlain’s “Whole Hog” policy is 
doomed to be defeated, they will not touch it, but will leave it to be 
mumbled over like a dry remainder biscuit by the crew. We have 
scored the first victory; hope is planted in every Free Importer’s 
breast; the reactionists are discredited and discomfited; the preten- 
sions of Mr. Balfour and his coterze to be men of intellect and 
parliamentary resource have been dissipated ; the Liberal Party is again 
united, and what is wanted is courage and energy to press the matter 
home, to leave no constituency unfought and no organisation unhelped, 
so that when the time comes for a General Election the rout may 
be complete. Nor is there any need to be in a great hurry for a 
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General Election. There is still much to be done before it can be 
said that we are ready for the fight, however true it may be that 
our spirits are spoiling for it. If Liberals are wise enough and the 
richer men among them generous enough, the more months the 
General Election is postponed the greater will be the rout of the 
Protectionists; and once well-beaten at the polls, Food-Taxes will 
again become nothing more formidable than the pious opinion and 
Sunday dream of the more imaginative East Anglian farmer, and of 
the heavily-mortgaged proprietor of agricultural land in a non- 
grazing county. ` i 
' l AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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HOUGH ï have not been long enough in South Africa to feel 
too confident in my own opinions about its affairs, I think that,’ 
as a Colonist of eleven years’ standing, I may be able to throw some 
light upon South ‘African problems by placing even a few. of them in ’ 
brief outline before the home reader without venturing upon solutions. 
Even though the reader’s perplexities may be multiplied thereby to 
the extent of convincing him that he had better stand aside—the 
sooner the better—and leave South Africans to work out their own 
salvation, that would be an advantage well worth the gaining. Until 
South Africa is left severely alone to evolve order out of chaos; to ' 
manage its own population, both black and white; in other words, 
until South Africa is permitted to attempt the solution of its own 
problems unhampered by outside views, the progress of this vast 
compound unit of the Empire cannot be expected to proceed along 
the line of least resistance, in conformity with the natural trend of 
its evolution. i 
~ Though I shall do my best to record accurately the views of a very 
considerable section of the community, it must be distinctly borne in 
mind that I by no means vouch for the accuracy of the opinions upon 
which those views are founded. In summing up public opinion it is 
not the accuracy of that opinion itself which weighs, but the hold 
which that opinion has upon the public mind. Public opinion may be, 
and frequently is, due to the aggregate effect of a series of misconcep- 
tions. Nevertheless, in the course of public affairs, such ill-founded 
public opinion has only to be entertained by the majority to be as 
potent as though it were based upon the most substantial foundations. 
General Sir William Butler, for instance, when acting High 
Commissioner at the Cape during Lord Milners absence, was’ 
misunderstood and consequently anathematised by 99 out of every 100 
loyalists in South Africa. Yet, since the appearance of the Report of 
the War Commission, certainly the vast majority of thoughtful 
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loyalists, outside the Capitalist group, consider that he was the only 
statesman, or general officer, who correctly read the then situation in 
South Africa, for which foresight, as it did not accord with the Press- 

| manufactured public opinion of the day, he was recalled in disgrace. 

_ Having, I trust, made my standpoint clear, I can proceed to a study 
of local public opinion as expressed, not in the columns of the 
-capitalists’ newspapers, but by the average man one meets to-day. 


.. In order that this may at the same time serve to correct -current 


impressions at home, it may be as well to begin by quoting a paragraph 
from an English paper, which, though inaccurate and misleading, is the 
nearest estimate of the existing conditions that I have seen, as yet, ` 


` in any home paper. It runs as follows :— 


There are no longer war and peace parties, much less English and 
Dutch. On the one hand is a Capitalist Party. Over against it three 
parties are distinguishable—a Labour Party, a South African Party, 
and that Radical Party whose members are now resigning editorships 
and posts under the Government. The breach in the ranks of the 

‘South African Progressives becomes wider daily. First the Com- 
- missioner of Mines’ (Mr. Wybergh) resignation of his post in the 
Transvaal Government and his seat on the Council was announced ; 
then that of Mr. Monypenny, editor of the Szar; and now that of 
Mr. Scoble, who; like Mr. Monypenny, was a newspaper editor. All 
these worked hard to bring on the war; and now that the war is over, 
they find themselves in the strongest antagonism to the new Govern- 
‘ment. Meantime, the Boers are keeping aloof from politics, but 
it is expected that they will ultimately reinforce the South African 
or Colonial Party. All these three opposition groups have enough in 
common to work solidly together, and their unity is the paramount 
need of the moment. y ` 
f 


Now, if one were to attempt to rewrite that paragraph, so that it 


- should more correctly approach the truth, it would involve many 
` columns of space, but I will endeavour, as I proceed, to correct some 


r 


of the inaccuracies. 
. Itis true that there are no longer war and peace parties ; though that 
does not mean that the antagonism of the Dutch in Cape Colony to 
the British is dead; on the contrary, it is as virulent as ever. More- 


_ over, the Dutch of Cape Colony and a few of their agents in the 


Transvaal, and particularly the Dutch clergy all over South Africa, 


_ hope and intend to do their best to win back in the political arena as 


5 


-much as possible of what they have lost by war. The language 
` question is one of their weapons ; as they feel that if English becomes 
the language of their people, much of that gross ignorance which 
enables the Dutch clergy to deceive their followers in matters political 
and historical will be dispelled, -and they will in consequence lose 


-, ground and influence—that influence upon which they depend for a 


_ living. The Bond having lost a certain amount of repute, these people 
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have renamed the Bond: “the South African Party.” Unfortunately, 
some young British South Africans in Johannesburg who were 
opposed to the new Government’s methods, shortly after the war 
started a “South African Association” in Johannesburg. That 
association came to nothing. But the formation of that association 
was cabled home at the time, and apparently has caused some 
confusion in the mind of the writer of the above quoted paragraph. 
There is as yet no “British South African Party, gud party. The 
South African Party is merely the Dutch Bond under a new name. 
On the other hand, there certainly is a Capitalist Party, whose agents 
or tools, sometimes unwitting tools, are to be found everywhere, even 
in the highest political, commercial and Press circles at home. 
Attached to the Capitalist Party are many who, while they recognise 
the utter selfishness of the capitalists, dare not overtly show opposition, 
as their bread and butter depend upon their not bringing down upon 
themselves the antagonism of the capitalists, which would spell ruin. 

Apart from the Capitalist Party, the community may be divided 
into four main sections or groups :— 

1 (1) The Labour Party, which has been formed, though not 
efficiently organised, in order to defend itself against the power of the 
capitalists. 

(2) The British, both South African born and homeborn, who were 
in South Africa before the war, and who know'the capitalists too well 
to bear them any goodwill. In this group may also be included all the 
Dutch dwelling in towns in the Transvaal who are engaged in business, 
such as mining property agents. All these regard the existing 
capitalists as a great land-grabbing group, which desires to secure 
every valuable property in the country, and which will hesitate at 
nothing in order to keep new capitalists out . £ the country, and to 
control the Government of the country in their own interests. The 
Labour Party is partially organised, but not efficiently, owing to 
a trusted and competent leader not having yet been found. This 
second, or self-government group, is not organised at all; the capitalists 
having so far succeeded in throwing in sufficient apples of discord ` 
to prevent its effective organisation. Both these parties are in favour 
_ of the immediate bestowal of self-government upon the new Colonies. 
Despite the present lack of organisation, the views of these groups 
are worth considering, and will be dealt with later on; their views 
being those of the majority of Colonists. , 

(3) The Farmers and Agriculturists—This group, though 
numerous, is politically of no account at present; though it is supposed 
to be represented by two or three nominated members in the nominated 
Legislative Council. The main object to-day of many belonging to 
this class appears to be to sell “options” upon their farms, and to live 
on the proceeds. Many of them when prisoners of war learned to 
like town life and to prefer it to farming. In the case of others, their 
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object so far has been to squeeze an existence out of the Repatriation 
Department. The Boers of this class say:—“The British Govern- 
“ment got us into this mess ; they must keep us now. The 
“ Government won’t make the idle Kafirs work, and the Kafirs won't 
“work for us; so it is-the British Government’s business to keep us 
“from starving.” These are of the Weary Willie and ever- 
discontented order. Others, again, are hard at work, and with the aid 
of their buried and recovered hoards, or their compensation money, or 
the assistance received from the Repatriation Department, are trying 
to restore their homesteads and farms and to become good citizens. 
Those of this class have had enough of politics, and only want good 
seasons, good markets and peace. Though fairly numerous, it is 
doubtful if they represent a moiety of the Boers. 

(4) This group consists of the many thousands of newcomers who 
have arrived during and since the war, and whose views are at present 
perhaps not matured. These are chiefly engaged in looking in vain 
for work, or in dulling despair, and may ere long become a dangerous 
element, through hunger ; of which risk there have been several indica- 
tions of late. Whatever views on South African affairs these 
newcomers may hold will not be based upon intimate acquaintance 
with South African traditions, or the methods of the capitalists. Those 
in Johannesburg doubtless hear enough in conversation with older 
hands to make them no friends of the “greedy capitalists,” to whom 
the present badness of the times is absurdly attributed. 

In the Capitalist Party must be included those whose bread and 
butter depend directly upon the favour of the capitalists, and these 
dependents are not only to be found in Johannesburg and Kimberley, 
but in every town of any size or importance in South Africa, Many 
of the Labour Party, and all the members of the self-government group 
to a man, are opposed to the present system of government ånd to 
the Government itself, which they consider to be the tool of the 
capitalists. Members of the self-government group certainly have 
been resigning good posts of late; though in some cases the word 
“resignation” is only a euphemism for compulsory retirement. 

The word “progressive” has no political meaning outside Cape 
Colony. In Cape Colony it has been usurped by all opposed to the 
Bond—now calling itself the South African Party. These 
“progressives ” in Cape Colony are a very heterogeneous lot, made up 
of those who in the Transvaal would be bitter opponents, some 
belonging to the Capitalist Party, others to the Labour, and others 
again to the second group of my classification as given above, which 
it may be as well to continue to call the Self-Government group—to 
give them a name; as their desire for self-government is what they 
are most united upon. 

As regards the resignations referred to in the above quoted 
paragraph, Mr. Wybergh only echoed public opinion when he, perhaps 
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more candidly than discreetly, told the Government to their face that 
they had lost touch with the people. As regards Sir Richard Solomon’s 
assertion to the effect that Mr. Wybergh’s lack of administrative 
capacity was the reason why his resignation was demanded, everyone 
. acquainted with the working of the majority of the present Govern- 
ment’s Departments, and with those of the at one time much abused 
Kruger régime, would to-day pronounce a strong verdict in favour of 
the latter, so far as ability and consideration for the general comfort, ` 
convenience and weal are concerned. The loss of goods and the 
peculation still going on upon the railways of the Transvaal 
(C.S.A.R.), and the general mismanagement of those railways since 
the war invite serious criticism of the present Government’s business 
ineptitude and indifference. to the public weal. The most glaring 
recent instance of the latter is contained in the following paragraph 
cut from a local paper (January, 1904) :— 


The ‘drought is still unbroken over a great part of the Orange 
River Colony away from, the coast, and farmers are suffering heavy 
losses of stock; yet the C.S.A.R. has refused to make concession 
rates for live stock removed for pasturage to parts of that Colony and 
the Transvaal where farmers have beautiful veld, but no stock to eat 
it. The Cape Government Railway—by way of contrast—carries 
stock, removed from droughtestricken districts for pasturage, at half 
rates, and returns such stock free. 
Considering how the country has been disastrously denuded of stock 
during the war, that paragraph speaks volumes’ without requiring 
annotation here. 

Then must be mentioned the irritating and time-wasting worries. 
invented by Custom House officials, and inflicted upon the public at 
the Customs Houses both at Johannesburg and Pretoria, which 
Customs Houses should have no longer a sufficient raison d'étre, 
seeing that the Transvaal duties since the Customs Convention came 
into force last year are now collected for it at the coast ports. These 
Customs Houses are said to be retained simply to find employment 
for unnecessary clerks, whose only work now consists in worrying 
the public with needless and ridiculous “ forms” of entry and export, 
to the great hampering of business. 

The magistrates are also giving anything but satisfaction in certain 
districts where these officials are newcomers—for whom, it is said :— 
“a good billet had to be found owing to some nepotic ‘ necessity.” 
These are said to be as ignorant of law as of the country and local 
sentiment. Their judgments have been so frequently reversed on 
appeal that attention has been drawn to some of the chief offenders. 
Dissatisfaction was to be expected in regard to magisterial appoint- 
ments, as the people wanted South Africans, or men with Colonial 
experience, but the supply of these who possessed some knowledge 
of the duties and some legal training was apparently very limited. 
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_ The South African Constabulary, or “SAC,” enrolled with so 

great a flourish of trumpets and so much self-advertisement after 
the war, was a police force pour rire, and a gross extravagance. It has, 
however, been greatly reduced, and, if handed over to old colonists, 
might in reduced strength become as economical and efficient as the 
old Cape Police and the old Natal Police; the latter to-day being 
composed of newcomers is no longer the efficient corps it was before 
the war.* 

One of the charges brought against the Kruger régime was, that 
the Administration was extravagant, and that the Transvaal could 
be administered for half the expenditure, the money for which was 
for the most part drawn from the Mining Companies. If the British 
ran the country, the expenditure and the taxation would, it was 
alleged, be reduced enormously. As a matter of fact the expenditure 
under British rule is grossly in excess of what it was under the Kruger 
régime. It is said that every Department employs many more clerks 
now than formerly, though the gold out-put is now much less and 
the public is less well served. Mr. Wybergh’s Department was a 
case in point. Of all the Departments which demanded local know- 
ledge on the part of the employés, to ensure administrative success, 
the Mines’ Department, Mr. Wybergh’s, required it most. Yet, 
through no fault of Mr. Wybergh, his Department was saddled with 
numbers of new-comers, utterly ignorant of everything that would 
have made them of any use in so technical a Department. Being 


* The following amusing account of a scene in a Natal village police court, cut 
from a local paper of the 9th January last, will illustrate, to some extent, my 
meaning :— 

“The sun blazed down unmercifully on the tin roof of the little court house; a 
native talked Vohibly, and the perfume on his ancient garments talked even more 
loudly. A blue-bottle buzzed round his Worship, who meditatively scratched his 
ear with his pen. The clerk of the court, seated underneath, yawned drowsily, and 
wondered idly what ‘The Beak’ would do to bim if he lighted a cigarette; and the 
junior clerk, in the intervals of interpreting, thought out a mighty stroke at tennis 
which would win him innumerable setts. The one and only lawyer of the district 
held forth for ten minutes, and then his Worship, sitting up, and looking stern, fined 
the prisoner 4os., or seven days. 

“Then the sergeant of police called for the next prisoner, and an ancient 'umfasi’ 
(old native woman) trotted into the dock. 

“What’s the charge against this woman ?’ asked the clerk of the court. A 

“ 4 bright-complexioned trooper of police stepped forward ; he was an object to look 
upon with wonder. Fair complexion, rosy cheeks, a slight red tan just beginning to 
mar his British fairness, a uniform that fitted like a glove, immaculate clothing 
redolent of Bond Street and silver-plated spurs. 

“Your Worship,’ he said glibly, ‘this woman is charged with contravention ot 
‘section blankety blank, of law dash of year so and so, namely, the having and carry- 
ing of deadly weapons. 

“ú His Worship woke up a bit. * What is the deadly weapon ?’ 

“CA battle axe, your Worship.’ 

“i Produce the weapon.’ 

“This it is, your Worship,’ and the trooper produced a long stick, terminating in a 
huge knob of wood, and through this knob a sharp spike, projecting from a broad 
rounded plate of steel, had heen driven. 

“His Worship gazed at it for a second bewildered, and then exclaimed : ' Why, it’s 
a kafir hoe {’ 

“Tn the roar of laughter which followed. the trooper vanished and the interpreter 
dismissing the aged ‘umfasi, she trudged off stolidly, wondering what she had been 
found ‘not guilty’ of.’ 
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handicapped with such utterly incompetent employés, for a task that . 
demanded more than ordinary ability on the part of all, naturally 
Mr. Wybergh’s Department failed to satisfy the public. The fault 
was not Mr. Wybergh’s; but that of those who insisted upon his 
finding billets for the jetsam of home society. 

Hundreds are to be found in the various departments who have 
come to the country since the war, looking for the plums which others 
had the pluck, manhood and endurance’ to fight for through a long 
and arduous campaign. There are thousands of those who fought 
through the war and thus helped to win the country, who are now 
left stranded. It would, of course, be impossible to find billets for 
all of these who have deserved the first consideration. Nevertheless, 
while the applications of these have for the most part been ignored 
- or refused, it is galling for them to see hundreds of billets given to 
freshly imported youths who have no claim upon the country. Even 
if given a billet, owing to some technical qualification of local value, 
they are given the lowest salary upon which body and soul can be 
kept together, and, while expected to do all the real work of the 
office, they are placed under some unfledged Balliol, or well-connected, 
young man, who draws a high salary, but who has done nothing to 
win the country, possesses no experience either of office work, business, 
or the country, and can do nothing but sign his name to documents 
placed in front of him. Is it ito be wondered at that this employment 
of imported, inexperienced striplings, who have nothing in common 
with old residents, should have driven thousands into opposition to 
the present Administration? These disappointed men have helped 
to swell the ranks of the self-government group, one of whose 
pleasantest dreams is that of the day when, under self-government, 
they will be able to send all these “ parasites ” packing. This employ- 
ment of “ outsiders ” in preference to local men was one of the grave 
mistakes of '81 which is being repeated under the present Administra- 
tion. We shall not lose the Transvaal again. South Africa has had 
sufficient fighting to last this generation. But there are many who 
feel humiliation, when they pause to think, or when chaffed by their 
Dutch friends, upon the boasted advantages of that British rule they 
once held up as an example to Kruger. Happily, since Lord Milner’s 
recent return from Europe, an investigation has commenced with a 
view to weeding out superfluous, if not incompetent, employés; if 
conducted by a Board uninfluenced by nepotic considerations, that 
may mollify some of the feeling upon this matter. The pre-war ideal 
of a British Administration was a thorough contrast to the Kruger 
Administration. It was to be, before all things, a pure administration, 
showing no favour. Men cannot account for the importation of so 
many inexperienced youths when there were so many Colonists 
anxious for the billets, except by supposing that influence from home 
had been brought to bear in favour of these imported sprigs of 
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Family-trees. What Government is free from this temptation to 
oblige influential supporters? That is not taken into account. The 
ideal had been pitched too high, and it has suffered a fall; and in 
that fall is humiliation. 

Returning once more to Mr. Wybergh: his administrative capacity 
cannot be judged, because it never had fair play. He differed, 
however, from the present Administration, and as a member of the 
present Government that was equivalent to placing himself in an 
impossible position. Mr. Wybergh was one of the very few old 
Transvaalers who have been allowed to serve in an important position 
in the present Government. He knew the country, the capitalists and 
the sentiments of the people. He had the manliness and independence 
to hold himself aloof from the capitalist intriguers, and to tell the 
Government they were out of touch with the people. For such a 
man there is no place in such a Government as that of the Transvaal 
of to-day. Is there in any form of more or less autocratic Government? 

Mr. Scoble’s resignation should not have been mentioned in 
connection with the others by the writer of the paragraph already 
quoted. Mr. Scoble, according to his own published statement, 
retired because he felt that he had reached the age limit. 

Mr. R. J. Pakeman, who “retired” from the editorship of the 
“ Transvaal Leader,” is not mentioned by the writer of that paragraph, 
but he should have been. He was the first to suffer for daring to tell 
the present Administration that they were out of touch with the 
people. Mr. Pakeman is a most talented writer. Like Messrs. 
Wybergh, Monypenny and Scoble, he did yeoman’s service before the 
war on behalf of his employers—the capitalists. Mr. Wybergh, then 
in the employ of one of the “big houses,” was the first to put his 
name to the famous petition to Queen Victoria from the British in 
the Transvaal, which petition helped to lead up to the Bloemfontein 
Conference. Mr. Pakeman’s leading articles in the “Leader” and ‘ 
Mr. Monypenny’s in the “ Star,” in the pre-war days, will never be 
forgotten by those who read them-daily. If the capitalists owe the 
success of their anti-Kruger policy to any individuals, then they owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Pakeman, Monypenny and Scoble. 
Since the war, however, that talent for hyper-criticism possessed pre- 
eminently by Mr. Pakeman, and which was so much appreciated 
while it was directed against the Kruger régime, became a thorn in 
the flesh to the Powers that came after Kruger. It is not in Mr. 
Pakeman’s nature to perceive mistakes on the part of the powers that 
be without pointing them out, with a view to their correction. As 
a journalist, he is one of the keenest “ watch-dogs of civilisation.” He 
saw how hopelessly out of touch the present Administration were 
getting. He also saw the faults, and attendant extravagances, of the 
Balliol-stripling process of administering government offices. One 
could see how he tried to restrain himself, and to play at being “a 
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“good boy,” rather than be always fault-finding. Sometimes he had - 
to speak out; he could hold himself in no longer; and when Mr. 
Pakeman spedks he makes his meaning very clear; there is no 
mincing matters. Mr. Chamberlain was about to visit Johannesburg. 
If Mr. Pakeman were left at the helm of the Leader, then Mr. 
Chamberlain might discover that Britons and an unrepresentative 
form of British Government could be sadly at variance upon many 
important issues. Moreover, it would be inopportune to have the 
whole Administration hauled over the coals by a patriotic British 
paper, just when it was so desirable to impress the great Colonial 
Secretary most fayourably with the beatific state of things in the new 
Colony he had just added to the Empire. Mr. Pakeman had to go. 
That thorn in the flesh was removed accordingly. He “retired”; 
and the public will credit no other explanation of his removal than 
the above. F 
Mr. Monypenny was imported from the London Times by the 
Argus Printing and Publishing Co. (which owns the Star) with 
the pecuniary assistance of the capitalists. His salary was equal to 
that of an important Colonial Governor. He was imported as a 
slashing writer to aid in the anti-Kruger campaign. He ran Pakeman 
close for first place in the art of slashing. He was also, at that time, 
correspondent for the Times and his cables to that journal reflected 
the articles of the local press-campaign; so that Englishmen at home 
should hear the echo of the press tumult in Johannesburg, and be 
gradually educated up to share in resenting the wrongs of the British 
“helots” in the Transvaal. Mr. Monypenny played his part well 
and ably. Since the war,. however, he has been between two stools. 
He has been intimate in the highest quarters. That intimacy may 
possibly account for the very skim-milk-and-water character of the 
leading articles in the Star since the war. The present administration 
had an out-and-out defender and apologist in Mr. Monypenny. If- ` 
administrative blunders went too. far, however, and a hint to that effect 
were absolutely necessary to save the now sycophantic Star from ` 
becoming altogether a laughing-stock, then such a hint would be 
conveyed wrapped up in so much compliment that there would be 
far more gilt than pill For some occult reason, however, Mr. 
Monypenny saw fit to make a stand against the importation of Chinese 
as labourers. As this unexpected exhibition of independence on ‘his 
part was diametrically opposed to the policy of his capitalist patrons, 
the public assumed, or jumped to the conclusion, that he must be 
echoing the views of his friends at Government House, and conse- 
quently a hope arose that His Excellency was against the proposal 
to import Chinese. Such hope has received no further support. 
Whatever may have been the occult motive for the Sza7’s anti-Chinese 
policy, Mr. Monypenny also retired. In doing so, he gave his 
employers an excellent, though, according to journalistic etiquette, 
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uncalled for, testimonial. In that testimonial he assured the world 
that his employers had always allowed him a perfectly free hand in 
conducting the policy of the Szar, and that he retired simply because 
he felt that upon the Chinese question his own views would not 
permit him to write in accordance with the views of those who had a 
right to expect the Star to be their mouth-piece. I give the gist, not 
the precise words. The result of that testimonial was, that the 
peopie said:—“The capitalists have got that testimonial from 
“Monypenny to try and. persuade the public that even if the capitalists 
“do own the bulk of the newspapers in South Africa, their editors 
“do not write to dictation in the interests of the capitalists! It is too 
“thin!” But then the majority of people in South Africa would as 
hef attribute either disinterested philanthropy, or veracity, to the 
Prince of Darkness as to a Rand capitalist. Why is this? That 
question requires answering; as in the answer will be found the key 
to much that must appear unaccountable to people at home. 

Without going into details which would demand too much space, 
it should be borne in mind that in old days some of the capitalists 
were penniless and unscrupulous representatives of the Jewish purlieus 
of the East End of London and Continental towns, and others were 
typical, vulgar and equally unscrupulous representatives of the 
adventurers to be found in all new mining camps, whose sole ambition 
in either case was to make money; whose highest ideal of social 
intercourse was a drunken orgie, or the boon companionship associated 
with a bar-counter in a mining camp with unlimited champagne and 
the most expensive cigars procurable, their criterion of quality being 
price; and whose ideal of domestic bliss was to marry a barmaid, or 
a music hall artiste with a past. A man who was only known at 
home by name as a great magnate, a millionaire or multi-millionaire, 
with immense influence in the city, may have been very differently 
known on the Rand, where the more than shady transactions which 
founded his fortune may be still well remembered, especially by his 
victims. Such men were to some extent the product of their environ- 
ment. The standard of morality on the Rand in those days was 
that of any new mining camp; the lowest that exists in civilised 
communities. The man who could “do another down” was looked 
upon as a smart man of business, and was esteemed, if not respected, 
on that account. From the status of street-hawkers some have “ risen” 
to be millionaires, retaining their original failings, a little better 
concealed, perhaps, under “ frills”; and retaining their original talent 
for accumulating money, which is still their chief object in life, and 
which talent has acquired additional scope in the greater facility for 
making money which the possession of vast capital affords. It must 
be obvious that money cannot be made in this manner and under 
such a standard of morality without many having suffered by being 
“done down.” There are thousands to-day in South Africa, who, 
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having had transactions with such people, have come- out of these 


‘transactions fleeced, not by bad luck on the share-market, which they 
are “sportsmen” or gamblers enough to bear without blaming others, 
but because they were done out of their properties by unscrupulous 
abuse of information, coupled with the possibilities which the possession 
of capital affords to the unscrupulous. These sufferers are some 
of them prospectors, others property agents, all of them the men who 
bring to light new valuable mineral discoveries, a useful and numerous 
class. Owing to past bitter experience, it has now come to this, that 
the’ majority of these men will not now, except as a last resource, 
offer a property to some of the “big houses,” for fear of being done 
out of it; they prefer to wait for those representatives of “fresh 
“capital,” as it is called, who arrive from Europe occasionally, especially 
when a boom is talked of, with the object of picking up mineral 
properties, of which the Transvaal is full. Even these men turn out 
sometimes to be the agents of some of the “big houses.” It is well 
known that the latter have extensive secret services of their own, with 
spies everywhere ; their “Intelligence Departments” they are termed. 
Some of the “big houses,” it is said, spend more annually upon their 
Intelligence Departments than many a State. 

In the opinion of old residents in the Transvaal outside the 
capitalist group, the capitalists have two main objects in view, to 
which their policy is directed. The one is—to acquire, either by 
purchase or by “option,” all the valuable mineral properties in the 
Transvaal, if not in South Africa, in order to keep other and newer 
capitalists from coming to compete with them both for labour and for 
capital in the money-markets. The other main object is, to control 
the Government of the Transvaal so that they may forward their own 
interests in all things. 

With regard to the first of these: The fact that the present “Big 
“Houses” are all the time acquiring valuable properties all over the 
Transvaal, and. that they keep these properties undeveloped and 
unworked in any way, and the fact that both the aggregate extent and 
value of these properties are so enormous that the capital and labour 
required to develop them could not be secured in one generation by 
the present few capitalist groups, all tend to convince the people that 
the object of all this land-grabbing is to keep out newcomers, who 
would be looked upon as competitors for both labour and capital. The 
world only contains a limited amount of capital after all, and also 
only a limited amount of suitable labour, and it would require hundreds 
of millions sterling to fully exploit the limitless mineral wealth of 
South Africa. It is sufficiently clearly recognised by the man-in-the- 
street how this land-grabbing policy must tend to retard the develop- 
ment of the country, and must tend to make the whole mining industry 
a monopoly in the hands of the present capitalists, who have already 
shown how well they can combine whenever it suits their interests to 
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fight for a common object. Such combination and such a monopoly 
must of course be disastrous to the bulk of the white population of the 
Transvaal, who would be placed at the mercy of the existing “Big 
- “Houses.” This is a very real dread entertained to-day, and would 
alone account for the existing strong antagonism to the capitalist 
group. It is regarded as almost a fight for existence on the part of the 
average Colonist. 

Coming to the second main object believed by the average Colonist 
in the Transvaal and by many in the other Colonies to be entertained 
by the capitalist group, that of acquiring control of the Government of 
the Transvaal. The causes for this belief require to be set forth at 
some length in order that the belief may not be dismissed with a 
“Pooh—pooh! the notion is preposterous! ” 

It is not too much to say that every important incident, every 
development of events which in any way affect the interests of the few 
“Big Houses” (there are only some half-dozen of these), from the 
Jameson Raid down to the present fight for Chinese labourers, is held 
to justify that belief To lead up to an understanding of this 
prejudice, or belief, it is necessary to allude briefly to the “Reform 
“Movement” of 1895, and to the much misunderstood Jameson Raid. 
The version which I shall presently give of the latter may be new to 
many. I hope it may at least have that merit of novelty, seeing that 
all other versions assume Dr. Jameson to be a madman, which is 
incredible. It will be remembered that the Johannesburgers were not 
united in the objects said to be aimed at by the leaders of the Reform 
Movement. Some thought that they were only agitating in order to 
frighten Kruger into granting reforms. This section did not want a 
change of flag. Great Britain had so muddled affairs in 1881 that she 
was no longer trusted by a large section of even the British element, 
which section was in favour of the Transvaal remaining under the 
Republic’s flag. The foreign element also preferred that flag. The 
Chartered Company’s section, and a considerable section of the rest of 
the British, wanted the change of flag. Mr. Rhodes, it must also be 
remembered, had been thwarted by Kruger at his famous interview, 
and he was not a man to accept a rebuff without eventually scoring, ‘if 
possible, in return. Again, the Chartered Company was not prosper- 
ing, and if the Transvaal could by revolution have been won for 
England, chiefly with the assistance of the Chartered Company, that 
would doubtless have afforded a very strong claim for the union of 
Rhodesia with the Transvaal. In that event, the shareholders of the 
Chartered Company could have been bought out by using the 
Transvaal’s credit. The shareholders in that case would have got well 
out of their speculation, and would have had no reason to go into the 
past and enquire whether the seductive accounts of the value of their 
wilderness had been inflated or not. Its future would have been 
merged and concealed in that of the superlatively rich Transvaal. 
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The objects of those in the Reform Movement who merely wished 
to bring Kruger to terms, without change of flag, were all but achieved ; 
Kruger had been reduced to abject funk, and was ready to submit to 
the terms. That timely concession on Kruger’s part would have 
completely upset Rhodes’s prospects of ever seeing the Transvaal come 
under the British flag, as the concession would have restored harmony 
and would have won for Kruger the support of many, including not 
a few of the British. Dr. Jameson, at this stage, saw that something 
desperate had to be done, and done immediately, to prevent the 
Johannesburgers from coming to this peaceful settlement with Kruger. 
There was not a moment to lose; no time for consultation with his 
chief. Dr. Jameson no sooner grasped the situation than he deter- 
mined to risk his life and reputation on behalf of his chiefs great 
dream. With a loyalty seldom equalled, he made ‘his desperate dash, 
hopeless, as a man of his intelligence must of course have been, of 
being able to succeed in doing anything more than bring about a 
crisis in the Transvaal which would certainly prevent Kruger from 
coming to terms with Johannesburg, and which crisis might perchance 
produce a lasting division in the Transvaal, which division might 
expand in due course till eventually it might assist his chiefs great 
cause, that of painting the map of South Africa British red. He made 
that dash which all the world has called “mad”; he yielded to superior 
force as soon as he had made sufficient demonstration to complete his 
object. He succeeded, if ever man succeeded, in attaining his object. 
His was not a “reconnaissance in force,” which retires—so we learned . 
during the war—when “its object is achieved ;” in other words, his was 
not a military advance that failed. History, which is so frequently 
fictional—especially war history under a Press-censorship—may never 
do justice to this loyal devotion to a chief, or to the success that 
attended it, but that it was an unqualified success there is the evidence 
of the British flag flying over the two new Colonies to-day. With the 
morality of his deed I do not concern myself here; I have read history, 
and the moralist who is proud of this Empire to which he belongs 
must justify or reconcile that pride with his morality. I cannot pretend 
to do it for him. This Empire has not “grown of itself” like Topsy ; 
nor by courteously asking owners of territories to be so good as to 
bestow those territories, which now form the Empire, upon us. 
Considering all things in connection with that immoral Raid, it may at . 
all events truthfully be said that the world is the better for it; as 
what was sown in corruption has been raised in incorruption, so far as 
the administration of a big slice of the world’s surface is concerned. 
_ That Raid, however, being popularly attributed to the capitalists, 
and coming within a few years of another raid by the Chartered 
Company into Portuguese territory, convinced Johannesburgers and 
many others, both British and foreign, that there were no lengths to 
which some of the capitalists would not go to achieve their ends. 
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This conviction was further intensified by the nagging _Press-war 
developed by the capitalists and carried on in South Africa, though 
for the most part on the Rand, from shortly after the Raid until the 
commencement of the recent war. The smallest incidents were 
magnified into soul-distressing grievances. I hold no brief for Kruger 
and his thoroughly corrupt and impossible régime; but fair-play 
demands that it should be said here, that were the shortcomings of the 
present administration written-up in the Johannesburg Press, and 
telegraphed to the Times, with anything approaching the ability for 
hyper-criticism exhibited in that Press in Kruger’s time, the world 
would be astonished, and would ask if the British had altogether lost 
that capacity for Colonial administration in which they had no peers. 
In neither case could it be truthfully asserted that the sense of propor- 
tion or the perspective had been kept within measurable distance of 
the truth. 

After the Raid, Kruger was carried away with the strength of his 
position, and became more stiff-necked and impossible than ever. He 
thereby alienated many and added to those who looked to the British 
flag for their only hope of improvement. The capitalists became 
more united on that point, though there were still exceptions. ' Conces- 
sions, too, and this has a certain amount of significance, had become 
too expensive, parasites had become too numerous and their demands 
too rapacious; a corrupt Government no longer possessed its sole 
“merit” in the eyes of some. Agitation increased, and the Press 
worked its hardest, with a zeal that has in some cases been ill-requited 
since, to keep the cauldron seething. Í 

` Then Sir Alfred Milner came on the scene. With that thorough- 
ness which characterises him, he set to work and learned the Taal, so 
that even before the war his knowledge of that patois and its idioms 
surprised the Dutch. By ‘the time he arrived in South Africa, as 
Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner in South Africa, 
thanks in great measure to the Press campaign the British were 
unanimously in favour of bringing Kruger to book. Though by no 
means all went the length of wanting war, a very considerable number, 
if not the majority, saw no other way out. It was at least hoped that 
when Sir Alfred Milner became thoroughly versed in all the phases of 
the South African situation, he would be strong enough to hold his 
own with Kruger, and bring about a satisfactory change both as regards 
the irritating contempt of Englishmen ostentatiously exhibited by so 
many of the lower Dutch and even by some of the members of the 
two Raads, and also as regards the conduct of the Transvaal Adminis- 
tration in the matter of taxation and the representation of outlanders. 

I know no man who has a higher and more deserved reputation for 
integrity than Lord Milner. Honourable in the highest degree, shrewd 
and yet polished, approachable, frank, and possessing a manner that 
at once charms and invites confidence, invariably well groomed, he is 
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the beau-ideal of the intellectual type of English gentleman, and he 
possesses more qualities and accomplishments to qualify him as a 
diplomat than most British statesmen. Of failings he has so few of 
the slightest consequence that it is only necessary to refer here to 
two. Having formed an opinion, it is most difficult to turn him from 
it, and to convince him that his opinion is not well founded. His 
tenacity to his opinions and to his aims are both carried so far that this - 
very strength of character becomes on occasion a source of weakness, 

inasmuch as it sometimes misleads him. The other failing to which I 
must allude is, perhaps, best described as a disinclination to offend 
political and social friends by declining to provide billets for their 
poor young relatives. Thanks to this disinclination, the Departments 
upon which his administration depends so much for its success, and 
upon which his own reputation as an administrator consequently more 
ot less depends, are seriously handicapped by a large proportion of 
useless, inexperienced officials, who, being like fish out of water among 
Colonists, are aloof, and are commencing to form an official caste, than 
which nothing could be more opposed to Colonial sentiment—which 
_ is very democratic—or more likely to alienate both British and Dutch 
“Colonial sympathy from the present administration. Colonists some- 
times assert that this importation of new blood indicates that the 
distrust of Colonists which made the military so unpopular during 
the war is being perpetuated in the civil administration, and that the 
desire on the part of the latter is evidently to place as little reliance as, 
possible upon anyone who was in the country before the war, as 
though ‘all such were under the ban of the old corrupt régime. I 
mention this in passing to account for some of the estrangement that ' 
has grown up between the people and the administration, and some ` 
of the coldness with which Lord Milner is received in public now, as 

compared with the warmth exhibited formerly, when he was simply 

worshipped. It is necessary that both this faith in Lord Milner’s 

integrity and the admitted purity of his motives, as well as these two 

weaknesses, or failings, should be properly appreciated at the outset, 

or he might be wholly misjudged from what is to follow, if not from 

what has already been said. 

During the pre-war days, Lord Milner won the confidence 
and admiration of every loyal British subject in South Africa, which 
confidence and admiration reached their culmination at the time of 
the Bloemfontein Conference. He was the strong man for whom the 
loyal British in South Africa had for so many years been praying, with 
despair at their hearts. He came as nothing short of a revelation to 
the vast majority of Colonial-born British subjects, who had begun to 
associate British policy with pusillanimity, ignorance of local conditions, 
and an utter incapacity to score off Paul Kruger in diplomacy. Such 
lessons from history help to make rebels, but that in passing. At this 
period Lord Milner had won a sort of personal devotion from the loyal 
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British which almost amounted to worship. During the war he was 
necessarily in what may be termed a sort of eclipse, and there is little 
that need be said as to that period for the purpose in view. Some 
Transvaal British received their first shock, however, during that 
period. Some of the British refugees from Johannesburg, who had 
collected in Cape Town, foresaw. that unless Krugers “No Rent” 
proclamation were endorsed by the British authorities and extended 
to British subjects resident in the Transvaal before the war, there 
would be severe distress. Kruger’s proclamation was to the effect 
that all Burghers on commando were to be exempt from paying rent 
for the period of the war. As the war was lasting so long, it was 
realised that if British subjects were compelled to pay rent and interest 
on mortgages on their holdings in the Transvaal, while as British 
subjects they were compelled to be absent from the country without 
beneficial occupation of their properties, this would involve great 


‘hardship in many cases. Rent is higher in the Transvaal than in any 


other part of the world, and interest on mortgages is also high, and 
coupling this with the fact that the refugees were unable to look after 
their properties, and that they were being ruined by the loss of their 
businesses, and by having to keep their families for so long at boarding- 
houses and hotels at the coast, the matters of rent and mortgage 


ra \ 5 
interest, for 24 years, were of most serious consequence to many. 


Lord Milner was repeatedly approached and petitioned in order to 
obtain a British “No Rent” proclamation, placing British subjects on 
an equal footing with Burghers. He may have had excellent reasons 
for not granting this request; but they were not vouchsafed to the 
petitioners. This led to the first doubt arising in the minds of the 
petitioners and of their friends. Such a proclamation would, of 
course, have been in favour of the people and prejudicial to the 
capitalists. But it was argued that as somebody must suffer loss, better 
that the somebody should be a capitalist than the struggling small 
man. The former would not be ruined by the loss, the latter might 


. be, and in some cases certainly would. This refusal turned thoughts 


in the direction of the capitalists, and it led to the doubt as to whether 
the High Commissioner had not yielded to the opposing demands of 
the capitalists. That doubt thus started grew by degrees into the 
conviction now current that Lord Milners Government is over- 
shadowed by the capitalists. That conviction, let it be understood at 
once, is associated with no doubt as to Lord Milner’s absolute honesty 
of purpose. 

As a result of that refusal, it may be as well to relate, the greatest 
hardship was as a matter of fact experienced on. the return of the 
refugees to their homes in the Transvaal. Men were compelled to 
pay rent or mortgage interest on properties which had been occupied 
by the British military, and had been much damaged 
by the military and for which they could obtain no rent 
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from the military, who thus obtained free quarters at the expense of 
the poor refugees, who were compelled to pay the rent. 

While Lord Milner was new to South Africa and prior to the 
Bloemfontein Conference, it was only natural and proper that he 
should consult frequently those who represented the biggest stake in 
the country. What more natural than that these representatives of 
the capitalist group, with their knowledge of the past history of South 
African affairs, should have been able to impress their views upon 
a newcomer? This is one of the necessary risks of our system of 
sending men to govern colonies with which they are unacquainted. 
Colonists gradually began to think that, from merely seeking advice 
from the capitalists, Lord Milner had acquired a habit of relying upon 
them. That the capitalists spared neither expense nor pains before 
the war in supporting Lord Milner’s—their own—policy, everybody 
who was in South Africa at the time will remember. Grateful 
remembrance of that support, it is thought, would have a natural 
tendency to increase Lord Milner’s reliance upon those who were not 
only his advisers from the start, but also his most useful and powerful 
supporters in the great crisis of his South African career. Correct or 
incorrect as this view may be, it has been thought to be confirmed 
time and again since Lord Milner took over the administration of the 
Transvaal. Thus it comes about that the man-in-the-street, from 
worshipping Lord Milner, has begun to draw unfavourable conclusions 
as to the advantages he has gained by the change of régime. I have 
even heard it said, that, as Lord Milner refused the Colonial Secretary- 
ship and his old friend, the Hon. A. Lyttelton—who, it was also 
alleged, has the greatest esteem for Lord Milner and will naturally 
follow the lead of the latter when given—took it, consequently, 
as the Rand capitalists practically provide Lord Milner’s policy, they 
may be said to have won a position from which they can affect the 
whole Empire, should occasion arise for them to exert their influence! 
Bè all this as far fetched as it must appear, it has nevertheless only 
to be generally believed in South Africa to account for the wane of 
Lord Milner’s popularity which has set in on the Rand, where it has 
possibly been hastened by the pinch of very bad times, for which of 
course he cannot be held responsible. Those who have followed me 
so far will begin to perceive how the belief of the man-in-the-street 
has developed, that one of the main objects of the capitalist group 
is to control the Government of the Transvaal, and, as the Transvaal, 
when it becomes free to realise the full strength of its position, will 
be able to dictate to the Coast Colonies, that means practically the 
control of all British South Africa. The conduct of the labour question 
by the capitalists has also done much to confirm many in that belief. 

Certainly the method of procedure in connection with the labour 
question adopted by the capitalists has not been what one might 
have expected from trained diplomatists; which, despite all their 
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astuteness, the capitalists cannot claim tobe. There have been serious 
mistakes made which should not have been made, had diplomacy or 
tact been more relied upon than plutocratic power, and had more 
deference been paid to suspicious human nature than has been the 
case. Some of the steps taken distinctly indicated a reliance upon 
plutocratic power, if I may use the term, any exhibition of which is 
sufficient in itself to create suspicion. Thus, immediately peace was 
restored and the mines began to work, and while the natives were 
richer than they had ever been in their history, thanks to the excessive 
remuneration received by them from the military, and while they were 
like spoiled children owing to the mistaken treatment they had been 
. receiving at the hands of officers and men, who did not know them, 
the capitalists decided at that inopportune moment to reduce the 
wages of their native labourers to about half what they had been 
paid before the war and to less than half what they had received from 
the military for doing much lighter work than is expected of them 
in the mines! The military had been paying them 44 a month, 
and feeding them on meat rations like soldiers, spoiling them for 
work in fact, as they are not accustomed to such high feeding, which 
is bad for them both morally and physically. The capitalists who 
before the war were paying their natives about £3 a month, now 
offered them 30s.! This was not only a stupid mistake, if it were 
seriously intended to attract back to the Rand the Kafirs who during 
the war had become dispersed all over the country, who had 
saved much money, and who can seldom be got to work when in 
funds, but it was also calculated at once to arouse the suspicion of 
the whites that the capitalists did not want the natives back, which 
suspicion became intensified into conviction so soon as the capitalists 
spoke of importing Chinese. 

The next step calculated to arouse suspicion was the formation of 
a Native Labour Association, or rather the mistake lay in the regu- 
lations laid down for the working of that Association. This Association 
was founded by all the important mining groups, ostensibly to collect 
native labourers and then distribute them to the mines: It obtained 
a sort of semt-official status, and this more than ever convinced the 
man-in-the-street that the capitalists and the Government were working 
in very close alliance. This was accepted as a further indication that, 
Lord Milner (one of whose own secretaries was soon placed over the 
Association upon a very much higher salary than he was drawing as 
secretary) was still under the influence of the capitalists. The reason 
for this suspicion will not be clear to the reader at home, until it is 
pointed out that the regulations of the Association were most unpopular, 
and, in the opinion of the public, were calculated to prevent the 
recruiting of native labourers rather than to facilitate such recruiting. 
It would take too much space to go into details, but I give pne 
instance. All free-recruiting by independent labour-agents, which 
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free-recruiting was permitted under the Kruger régime, and had led 
to a great deal of roguery, was stopped by the Association. In other 
words, the latter would only accept native labourers brought in by 
its own recruiters, who were paid a paltry salary. The reason given 
for this step was that it was necessary to stop recruiters from 
enticing men to leave one mine in order to take them to another, for 
the sake of the commission paid for recruits. The public replied that 
such roguery could easily be legislated against, and that, therefore, 
this was no sufficient reason for stopping free-recruiting. Further, 
when old and experienced recruiters offered to bring in thousands 
of natives, if the Association would pay a commission as the mines 
used to do, the Association declined to pay or entertain the idea of 
commission, and offered these recruiters the paltry salary of 430 a 
month. These same men had been earning over £200 a month 
in commission before the war! These disappointed men of course 
declined the terms, and at once set to work to spread reports that 
the mines did not want Kafir labour, and were refusing to take 
on natives who had been offered to the Association in tens of thousands. 
-They went so far as to say that the Association’s own recruiters were 
dissatisfied with their pay, and that when the Association’s own 
recruiters were new men they ofcourse were useless, as they did not 
know the chiefs and the chiefs did not know them, and would not 
trust them with their “boys”; and when the Association’s recruiters 
were old and experienced hands they were intentionally working 
against, instead of for, the Association, as they were telling the chiefs 
not to let their “boys” be recruited,,as wages had been reduced, and 
if the chiefs would wait the wages would be raised again, and then 
they (the known and trusted recruiters) would tell the chiefs when to 
let their “boys” go to work. These Association recruiters, it was 
said, hoped by these tactics to induce the Association to alter its 
regulations and pay commission instead of the paltry £30 a month. 
It was further pointed out that coal mines, which had not joined the 
Association, had already easily obtained more natives than they 
required, and were refusing offers of more on that account from free- 
recruiters, and that the Association could have done as well, if it 
wanted to. It was also complained that the Association, when it 
did receive a batch of Kafirs from its own recruiters, separated friends 
by dividing them up among different mines, and obliged the Kafirs, 
in some cases, to go to mines which for reasons of their own they 
disliked. . This was making recruiting all the more difficult, by 
prejudicing the natives against the Association. In consequence of a 
large number of old recruiters spreading such stories, of which the 
above are only samples, the public came to distrust the ona fides 
of the Association, and to believe that its real mission was to prepare 
the public to accept Chinese labour, by showing that South Africa 
did not contain the necessary supply of natives. Had the Association 
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first of all obtained legislation to check the roguery ampai under 
the free-recruiting of the old régime, and had it then advertised that 
_ it would accept labour brought in by free-recruiters, and that it would 
pay the former commission, this would have satisfied the public that 
the Association was really formed to obtain labour, and not to check 
the supply. The public would then have accepted the results as 
evidence one way or the other of the existence in South Africa of a 
sufficiency or a deficiency of labour. The recruiters who spread the 
above reports would either have justified their statements or have 
been silenced. The Association (in other words the capitalists) did 
not thus show its faith in its own assertions as to the shortage of 
labour in the country by testing free recruiting. The last word was 
left with the old recruiters. Had the Association acted as here 
indicated, the public might possibly have been convinced in, the middle 
of 1903 that the Association was right and that the old recruiters were 
romancing; in which case the opposition to Chinese would have 
become long ere this a negligible quantity, and many months of 
valuable time might have been saved: Apart from this saving of 
time, the necessity for the importation of Chinese would have become 
universally recognised, and the introduction of Chinese would have 
been urged, backed by a strong public support; whereas’ now the 
public feels, in spite of the report of the.Labour Commission, that its 
consent has been won rather by appealing to its stomach than to its 
intelligence; that, in other words, it has been starved into acceptance 
of the Chinese by the bad times, which are so absurdly attributed 
by many to the fount of all evil—the capitalists. This feeling has 
in turn given rise to the unpleasant reflection, that if the capitalists 
can thus starve the country into subjection, such a power may be used 
again on a future occasion, to attain some other object which possibly 
may be still more in favour of the capitalists and, if that be possible, 
still more to the prejudice of the people! To what abuse, it is asked, 
might not such a terribly dangerous power lead, in. the hands of a 
few selfish plutocrats? 

Then, again, it is pointed out by those who wished South Africa to 
be a white man’s country, another Britain beyond the seas, to afford 
a new home for Great Britain’s surplus population, that before resorting 
to the Chinese, white men should have been given a real chance upon 
the mines. If it be mentioned to these people that shortly after peace 
was restored some of the mines did take on unskilled white men and 
gave them a trial, and that the result proved the economic impossibility 
of employing whites, then these good people reply, with some show of 
reason, that such a trial was all fudge, just to gain credit for a little 
cheap philanthropy, and to save appearances by being able to say 
that white men had been tried and had proved a failure! It was no 
trial That this should be a white man’s country is precisely the 
vy last thing the capitalists desire. One of them let the cat out 
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of the bag in his letter to Mr. Cresswell. By as much as the numbers 
of white men with votes increase, by so much will the present dangerous 
power of the capitalists be reduced. They, of course, are well aware 
of this, and, mark me, that is the key to all their policy, which is to 
keep the power they already possess, and get as much more as they 
can. The capitalists in the Transvaal have long since established the 
custom of dismissing employés, from a mine-manager down to a black- 
smith, without warning, at a moment’s notice. Note the power which 
this gives to employers when an expression of so-called public opinion 
is sought! Before the war these capitalists insisted that what the 
mines and the whole country required, before all things, was a reduction 
in the cost of living. Everything was too dear, cost of administration, 
railway freights, customs tariffs, dynamite, steamer freights, all were 
“iniquitously ” high—that was their own word for it then. AH must be: 
reduced so that the cost of living and thereby the cost of labour might 
be reduced. Now we have got a.Government to please them, what 
do we hear of the reduction of the cost of living? Nothing! Who 
has not heard the complaints that in many items the cost of administra- 
tion has greatly increased! The general average of railway freights 
is higher, and the pilfering and loss of goods in transit worse than ` 
under the old régime! The customs tariffs have been slightly reduced: 
on some items, but to so small an extent that the middleman as a 
tule keeps the difference, and the public is virtually no better off. 
The: Government has done nothing to bring about a reduction of 
steamer freights! Dynamite, it is true, has been reduced consider- 
ably, but the people do not consume dynamite, and that reduction in 
no way assists towards a reduction in the cost of living. Rents are: - 
higher than ever; preposterously high. Thus, in every case, any 
reduction that has been effected has only benefited the capitalists, 
and the people have been ignored. Customs Union with the other 
Colonies has been arrived at by the present administration since the 
war; if we had had self-government do you think we should have 
accepted the Coast Colonies’ tariff? Hardly; they would have had 
to meet our necessities, or—we should have forced them to terms 
by using Delagoa Bay as our port, to which we should have trebled 
our line of railway. That the “trial” of white men has been a sham 
any real miner can see with half an eye. Ask any Australian miner 
how long it takes for a man to learn the knack of getting out rock 
economically and to the best advantage? They know all about this 
in Australia, where they:San work stuff of under 3 dwt. at a profit, 
_ and that, too, with white labour only. He will tell you—at least two 
or three years. Yet the Rand capitalists, with absolutely raw hands, 
some of whom had never done manual work in their lives, pretend to 
have given white men a trial! Their pretension is only equalled by 
their impudence in asking miners to believe such nonsense. Had they 
begun at the foundation of this country’s needs, and insisted upon 
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the Government carrying out the views the capitalists themselves so 
strenuously advocated under the old régime—that is, had they first of 
all insisted upon a reduction of the cost of hving, and then imported 
real white ‘miners, say from Australia, and set these to work without 
demoralising them by association with Kafirs, then the capitalists 
would have unmistakably shown that they wanted this to be a white 
man’s country. Now they are getting their way in the matter of 
Chinese. They will yet find that this will lead to more trouble 
than they foresee. Unskilled Chinamen at 44 a month, with 
rations, will be far less of an economic success than they anticipate ; 
but then they will hide this fact, unless the results are beyond 
hiding, as they will prefer to put up with having to deprive their 
shareholders of a considerable section of their dividends rather 
than replace the non-voting Chinaman (granting for the sake of 
argument that they get him) with the voting white man. We might 
have had self-government now, the country is as quiet as the home 
counties around London, but the capitalists would not risk their 
chances of getting legislation passed in favour of the importation of 
Chinese, and of getting the importation well in hand. Hence the . 
bestowal of self-government is delayed, so that when it comes every- 
thing the capitalists want will have been secured beforehand. 

Such are the views of the opponents of the Capitalist Party. I wish 
that I could have given.a more cheerful account of the Transvaal under 
British rule to-day. That was not possible if I was to give an 
approximately veracious resumé of public opinion. The strictures 
I have quoted are almost universally heard. I hold no brief for either 
side, or for any group or party. I claim to have written from a 
detached standpoint. It is, of course, much easier to collect the 
opinions of those who form society in the aggregate, than of those the 
nature of whose business either compels them to be reticent, or, when 
they do speak, compels them to use speech only to disguise their 


„intentions. Public opinion even at home is no certain guide to the 


‘truth, neither is it here in South Africa. Nevertheless, public opinion, 
right or wrong, in a free country has to be considered and has its 
value. The Transvaal is not yet a free country, as Britons understand 
‘the term. Public opinion, however, exists even there, and if we omit. 
‘all those whose bread and butter directly depend upon the favour of 
the capitalists, and those others who are too recent comers to be in 
touch with their new environment, then I may claim that this review 
conveys a fairly correct resumé of public opinion in the Transvaal and 
‘the opinion of many in other parts of South Africa, at the moment 


_ of writing. ` 


Already the white miners: are creating quite an exodus from the 
Rand, as they are sending their families back to England wholesale, 
owing to the excessive cost of living in the Transvaal. These are 
the men whom we had hoped to keep in the country, as we looked to 
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them fo help to make the population of the Transvaal more British 
than formerly. Having sent their families home means that instead 

- of settling in the Transvaal they too will leave it as soon as they can 
save enough money to start little businesses at home. This is only 
one way in which the capitalists are successfully working to keep 
down the British, white, or voting population. The Chinese, it is 
said, will not be long in the country in sufficient numbers to become 
masters of the situation before they will insist upon white overseers 
being replaced by Chinamen ; then, rather than that all the mines 
should have to be shut down, their demand will have to be granted, 
and any law to the contrary will have to be amended in order ‘‘to 
“save the mines.” All this, of course, will tend to make the Boer 
element predominant again, though possibly the capitalists hope that 
ere that time comes they will have bought most of the properties of 
the Boers, and so have reduced their voting power! Is it for this we 
fought a long and costly war ? 


If there be any moral deducible from all this, surely it is: That 
self-government has become an essential part of the Briton’s very 
nature ; and that he chafes, becomes suspicious and discontented when 

' he finds himself under even the mildest form of non-representative 
Government—that is, if. he be under his own flag, that flag under 
which he does not feel at home unless it carries with it the familiar 
sense of his own “Sovereign Power.” 


' A BRITISH COLONIST. 


~ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RENAN. 


FIRST saw Renan a short time previously to the publication of 

Í La Vie de Jésus. He and his wife used to attend the soirées of a 

Madame Borione, wife of a painter who had studied under Ary and 
Henri Scheffer, uncle and father of Madame Renan. Madame Borione 
had a country house near Meaux, and the Scheffers spent the summer 
months in the neighbourhood and kept up neighbourly relations. It 
was a remarkable saoz of an advanced character: I do not suppose a 
single dull person or anyone of merely middling intellect attended. 
The Republican view of politics prevailed, but what were called by the 
habitués generous views—by which were meant socialist aspirations— 
warmed the conversation. The greater number professed a kind of 
free-thought Protestantism. They accepted as of historical value and 
venerable relics of an uncritical phase of religious belief the Confession 
of Rochelle or Augsburg, according as they came from the East or the 
West or South of France ; but they clung to Protestant morality, which 
is strict in France, though they upheld it in a most genial and large- 
hearted spirit. Some interesting Jews advocated Socialism and raised 
their voices against the encroachments of the Religious Orders and 
against their attempts to get hold of elementary and every other 
grade of education. M. Prevost Paradol, who met his Swedish wife 
at Madame Borione’s, used to drop in there on her evenings, and 
struck me as at once a person of refinement and a flippant and 
brilliant chatterbox. He seemed almost on terms of camaraderie 
with Renan—at any rate, so far as that was possible, for Renan 
dishked familiarity, though not in the least “stuck-up ” or aloof. 
Prevost Paradol, who had a tragical weird to dree, dressed 
carefully—too carefully, perhaps—and had the air of one who came 
out of a bandbox, and something Jewish in his appearance. The 
son of Mile. Paradol, of the Français, and of Halévy, the composer, he 
had been brought up carefully and with a great respect for the seemly 
or correct thing in a Protestant atmosphere, attended the Oratoire, and 
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- accepted the teachings of Athanase Coquerel. He contributed regularly 
to the Journal des Débats those sparkling articles which gave serious 
offence to the Imperial Government and drew down on him a prose- 
cution. A Madame Charles Lemonnier, daughter of a South of France 
pastor, a lady’ beaming with soul and commanding the sympathy of 
every one who beheld her, had a plan for founding a girls’ technical , 
school, and she so well succeeded in carrying it out that the late Empress 
Frederick took it for the model of the Victoria School in Berlin. 
Madame Lemonnier’s sacred fire seemed to consume her. She had the 
gift of clear, refined, warming eloquence, without being a bit 
déclamatory or prone to absorb conversation. A certain Madame 
Niboyet, whose son at that time held a consular post at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, represented with distinction the Equal-Rights cause, and brought 
out—I cannot think how—an excellent woman’s journal called Le 
Journal pour Toutes, the best-of the sort that I remember. She was 
the daughter of a Protestant pastor at Lyons, whom Napoleon the ` 
First consulted when he thought of declaring France Protestant; but 
the excellent pastor begged him to leave the Protestant branch of the 
Church of Christ where he found it. All it asked"for was liberty and 
the goodwill of the Government to prevent persecution by the majority. 

An extremely striking Aaditué was M. Charles Lemonnier, the most 
brilliantly argumentative person of his day, and standing counsel to the 
Northern Railway Company. A hardheaded Norman in some 

respects, he had a scheme which absorbed his spare time and brought 
` him into sympathetic relations with Garibaldi, Mazzini and other 
champions of freedom—namely, the United States of Europe. I also 
saw at Madame Borione’s and other places the venerable Pastor Martin 
‘Paschoud, who had broken with the stiff Calvinists headed by M. 
Guizot and Hippolyte Carnot (father of the late President, Sadi 
Carnot), and could, he said, pray with equal devoutness in a Protestant 
temple, a Catholic church, a Jewish synagogue or a Turkish mosque. 
He belonged to a little group including the Liberal-Catholic Buchez, 
who I believe got into trouble at Rome, and M. Renouvier, who 
preached that civilisation, being based on the idea of police force in the’ 
civil order and in international relations on military force, must bring 
forth evil fruits. M. Nefftzer, who had founded Le Temps a few years 
previously, also belonged to the interesting set in which I first saw 
Renan. He thought in creating that journal to serve the cause of 
free thought and of political liberty, the former based on biblical 
criticism and the fatter on rational constitutionalism. He had been 
connected, but I know not in what way, with La Revue de Strasbourg, 
a periodical which sought to open the French branch of the Lutheran 
Church to the influence of German biblical criticism. This eminent 
journalist had been a pastor and remained in worldly affairs a simple- 
minded, single-hearted man. His second self, M. Weber, a Strasbourg 
man, secretary of Meyerbeer, and a musical genius, who sometimes 
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came with him, had also been brought up for the pastoral office, but 
decided not to enter it lest it should prevent him from leading an 
orchestra. He wrote’ then and for the rest of his life, which ended 
three years ago, the musical feuilleton for the Temps. He and 
Nefftzer were deep thinkers,.transparently honest, conscientious and 
gently obstinate. They and Renan hung together at three or 
four houses where I could spend my evenings. Other members 
of the same set, the Henon family—Lyons Protestant free- 
thinkers—linked the cénacle with the democratic opposition 
in the Chamber, the only opposition, and embracing but five 
members. M. Henon, one of the five, represented a district of 
Lyons. His two daughters, dear dimpled girls, had a talent for acting 


plays of a pastoral character, written by a cousin in the feeling of the 


Vicar of Wakefield. Weak tea and sirop de groseille, the only , 
refreshments, were handed round between the acts or at the end of the 
play.. Renan enjoyed watching the demoiselles Henon act. I 
recollect a conversation between him and a Brittany artist, M. Guyesse, 
a Socialist of the Fourier school; about the stage, in which Renan said 
that he felt disposed to write a pastoral play taken from the Book of 
Ruth. The difficulty would be, Guyesse thought, to represent Boaz . 
fairly young. Renan here differed from: him because in the East 
uncles were often younger than their nephews,’ and the wealthy 
farmer of Bethlehem might have -been well matched with Ruth in 
point of age. A great difficulty would be to sustain the interest 
with harvest songs of a religious tone, as in “Esther.” “I try,” 
Renan said, “to write harmonious prose, but am not good as a 
“rhymer.” Guyesse had a son, then a child. He is now a deputy 
and ex-minister, and heads the Brittany Blues organisation which 


collected the Renan statue fund. 


A. M. Adolphe Guéroult, who had founded, at the close of the war 
in Italy, an ably-conducted Liberal paper, L’ Opinion Nationale, under 
the auspices of Prince Napoleon, has a place in my recollection, along 
with his editor, M. Charles Sauvestre, against whom the charge used to 
be brought of liking to manger du prêtre. Sarcey, who first wrote as a 
journalist in this paper, also had at that time a ravening appetite for 
du prétre. The Goncourts had just brought out their novel, Renée 
Mauperin, in this paper. Guéroult, I afterwards understood, intro- 
duced Renan at the Palais Royal, the resort in Prince Napoleon’s 
time of most of the eminent free-thinkers, except the Protestants, 
who could not put up with seeing the portraits of: Rachel ahd 
other actresses in the salon in which the Princesse Clotilde 
received the company that came to dine with her and the prince. 
This M. Guéroult had been educated for the priesthood up to the 
tonsure point. He divined in Renan, before the Vie de Jésus 
appeared, one of the great. men of the age and a liberator that 
France stood in need of. Brought up a theologian, Guéroult knew the 
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weak points of the system he attacked, and had a grace, dexterity and 
velvety softness that could not but recommend itself to refined French 
taste. Madame Guéroult, a Bordeaux lady, whose memory I cherish, 
had been brought up in the strictest practices of Roman Catholicism, 
and was extremely devout until she went to Mexico, where her husband 
served as French Consul. Seeing there how an unrestrained Church 
lived and misruled, she turned against what she called dogmatic super- 
. naturalism, and learned to trust in sentiment, conscience and reason, 
the trinity that in her opinion ought to govern human conduct. Shehad 
a mind of rare brightness and the most discriminating common sense. 
I have seldom met a more responsive person when an idea with which 
she could chime in was thrown out, or a more helpful person when 
some good and kindly work recommended itself to her. She came 
back from Mexico prepared to set herself on the side of freedom of 
religious thought and practice. Renan appeared to enjoy her 
conversation, and to find it fresh and inspiring. L’ Opinion Nationale 
stood fast by him. He had in M. Guéroult a judicious and a tactful 
supporter, no small advantage in those days. 

Such were the minds with which Renan stood in sympathetic 
relation when engaged in thinking out and writing the Vie de Jésus. 
I did not know the wide artistic circle into which his marriage 
brought him, and which also had an influence on his ideas 
and style, or, until some years later, Madame Cornu, the adopted 
daughter of Queen Hortense, the nearest to his heart of all his 
friends, and his advocate in the Emperor’s working-room on various 
critical occasions. The circle I describe must have been congenial to 
the mind which gave to the world the Vie de Jésus. He found in it 
fraternal friendliness, earnestness and heavenly idealism. Politics were ! 
to its members almost a religion, and were valued not for the loaves and 
fishes they might bring, but as a means to the carrying out of humane 
reforms, and—tgyspeak in Renan’s language—“bringing Jesus down 
“to earth a second time.” I sometimes thought, at the salons open to 
this circle, that Bunyan must have had experience of such idealists 
after the passing of the Five Mile Act. He would have had them in 
his mind in writing of the supper at Gaius’s house. Renan and 
Guéroult could glide through an enemy’s country with the harmlessness 
of the dove and the prudent wisdom of the serpent. But most of the 
other friends whom I evoke in imagination could not, and had to shut 
themselves in, thus forming a little church of their own. The 
proportion of secret political detectives throughout the reign of 
Napoleon averaged 150 per 1,000 inhabitants in Paris, and 175 in 
Lyons, not to speak ofthe conczérges, who, as in Russia, had to report 
to the police about the occupants of their flats. Without sending 
Republicans or free-thinkers to Cayenne or Lambessa, secret agents 
of the Government could annoy and injure them m many ways. For 


instance, the police might, and not unfrequently did, get up fictitious - 
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` offences and crimes to make arrests as if on suspicion, and thus ruin 
characters. I find more than traces of the society I now sketch, and 
of their standing in relation to the Imperial Government, in all Renan’s 
works on the beginnings of ‘Christianity. 

It may be noticed that I speak of having seen those remarkable men 
and women. My youth; when the Vie de Jésus was in course of 
preparation, brought me within the French rule which requires young 
ladies to keep silence in drawing-rooms. 

Renan owed much to his early neighbours, to an uncle and to his 
teachers, but nothing to patrons or protectors able to push him. In 
the sense of having earned every success, we. should hold him to 
be a self-made man. He could never pay his debt of gratitude to 
his sister, to his wife, and to Madame Cornu for her deep and 
active sympathy. I first saw Madame Renan soon after Fame 
had begun to busy herself with her husband. In after life 
she. became stout, but my earliest impression of her is of 
a slim, blooming person, with Dutch comeliness and a pretty, 
prattling, and yet demure, manner when she chatted on commonplace 
subjects. Her friends spoke of her as highly educated, a good linguist 
and serious in her tastes. She impressed one as having a placid, but in 
no wise stolid, temper, and when in riper years I became well acquainted 
with her, I found her sweet reasonableness and unpretending ways 
teposeful. She always dressed like a pastor’s wife who aimed merely 
at passing in a crowd, and not being a jarring note in a fashionably- 
dressed assembly. I have seen Dutch country girls who resembled her 
in her younger days, when she had the freshness of a rose, and, to go 
into details, a high and snowy forehead, a long retroussé nose that 
hinted—not more—piquancy, a perfect mouth, dimpled cheeks and chin, 
and a pair of friendly, smiling, candid blue eyes that looked intelligent. 

‘Already she acted as Renan’s secretary, the rheumatism which he 
contracted in his student days at the Issy Seminary and’ brought back 
in a more tormenting phase from Jerusalem having disabled him from 
writing, as indeed it ever after prevented perfect command of his pen. 
Her legible, running and very neat hand covered but little space. 
Quite free from vanity, she never spoke of the art and literature 
chronique which she contributed regularly to a great Russian review. 
Renan, in the old days, dressed like an Irish priest, had a fever-worn, 
interesting appearance, and might have been taken for a cousin of 
Lord Rosebery had it been possible to see them together at the same 
age. He had that Rosebery niceness of manner that steals on one, 
took his place with gentle dignity and had distinction, which must have 
been due to his being a man of thought and study. And here I venture 
parenthetically to add that Lord Rosebery in suavity and attractiveness. 
of style is nearer to Renan than any other English historian of our time. 
The personal likeness I note disappeared in after years when Renan’s 
nose grew heavy, and his eyebrows bushy. But when he seemed tc. 
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be a newly-ordained priest, he had a refined face, and anyone could 
have perceived that he had gone through the discipline of great 
sorrows. He had lost the sister who had brought him from obscurity 
to pre-eminence, and his son Ary, whom the present generation knew 
as an artist of high performance, had met with an accident that left 
him incurably deformed. 

Renan went to travel in the Mediterranean countries when 
the storm roused by the publication of the Vie de Jésus became 
- too violent to face without departing from the unconcerned attitude 
he had maintained. Madame Renan accompanied him, and they 
ascended the Nile to Thebes, and also followed the footsteps of the 
Apostles as indicated in the book of their “Acts.”” Those of Saint 
Paul, who prevented an arrest of development in the Church of 
Jerusalem, similar to that which took place in the Armenian church, 
most interested them. Paul saw the possibilities of the new doctrine 
if he could put it out to nurse in Rome and win for it the sympathy of 
the Greek world. As the footsteps of that Apostle are nowhere more 
distinct than at Athens, thither Renan went towards the end of his 
tour. I heard him relate his first impressions of the Acropolis. They’ 
entranced him. The “distinction” of the view, the purity of the air, 
the peculiar outline of the distant mountains, which in size were just 
right and in all points satisfying to the eye, afforded him a wholly new 
sensation. He experienced the joy of a complete release from prosaic 
vulgarity. A fresh sea breeze quickened his pulses. The near hills 
wore their spring robe of yellow, blue and violet, of hyacinths, 
daffodils and anemones; and the breeze wafted from them the scents 
of aromatic herbs. In paying his first visit he could only talk to his 
guide—a young Frenchman studying archeology—in interjections and 
exclamations. His subsequent visits he paid alone, to meditate 
undisturbed on the ruins and the landscape that Saint Paul surveyed ; 
on the temples of those heroic utilitarians, Theseus and Hercules, and 
the more perfect fane of Pallas Athene. He also spent hours on Mars’ 
Hill, and standing on the Pnyx uttered his invocation to the blue-eyed 
goddess who taught the Athenians to cultivate the olive in the plain 
below. Renan, in imagination, saw on the same spot the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, under the same inspiration, seeking to reconcile Jewish 
piety with Greek rationalism. Pallas Athene would have seemed to 
him, as to Renan, an unutterably lovely symbol of inductive philosophy 
and religious criticism. “Saint Paul,” said Renan, “has been called, 
“with good reason, the apostle of Protestantism.” At the unveiling of 
Renan’s statue, his most distinguished literary disciple, M. Anatole 
France, expanded the invocation on the -Acropolis (uttered really on 
Mars’ Hill) in a splendid paper which captivated the literary world of 
France, but must have been Greek to the surrounding peasants. The 
idea of the sculptor—that of Pallas inspiring Renan—might have 
been happy were the Trecorrois familiar with the Greek mythology, 
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‘and had the great writer, in whose honour the monument is erected, 
been more sculptural. Apologies are due to Phidias for bringing in 
the goddess. The Trecorrois see in the two figures M. Renan et sa 
Demoiselle—anglicé, his daughter. , 

I met Renan at the table of an intimate friend in the winter of 1870. 

At the coffee period a remarkable conversation took place between 
him and M. Guéroult which, with the help of jottings, I can now record. 
It began by M. Guéroult speaking of the Emperor’s health, which had 
disabled him for three years from transacting public business, and 
which had become alarming to the Chateau (Tuileries). The Empress 
had unfortunately acquired importance as the coming Regent, and she 
and her set, headed by M. Rouher, had determined not to allow the 
Liberal Empire experiment to be made by M. Ollivier. It appeared to 
them an ill-digested idea of Prince Napoleon’s, and one that, if applied, 
could not fail to drag the Empire down into an abyss. The Empress 
and. her friends were ready to go to any extremity to baffle Ollivier. 
Renan, who had been nodding assent, congratulated M. Guéroult on 
not being blinded to the gravity of the situation by the invitations 
he and members of his -family had received for the dances 
of the Empress. He also said, “We ought to be prepared for an 
“apocalyptic pouring out of vials upon France and for universal turmoil 
“in the land.” “I think you go too far,” remarked M. Guéroult.” “So 
“says,” returned Renan, “your friend, Prince Napoleon.” “Your 
“friend as much as mine,” cried the other. “And what else does he 
“tell you?” “That he believes the Ollivier experiment may succeed 
“if firmly made, but I have not the honour to be of the same opinion.” 
“And what does Madame Cornu think? She now sees the-Emperor 
“often.” “Not so often. She says. Ollivier must fail. The whole 
“clericaille is against him. The Empress insists on the Duc de 
“Gramont being brought into the cabinet as Foreign Minister, which 
“means that Ollivier, who is not a man of iron will, is to be kept under. 
“Nigra (the, Italian Ambassador) regards this choice as disastrous. 

- “Gramont caused his wife (a Scotch woman) to be received into the 
“Catholic Church just before they were removed from our Embassy at 
“Vienna to Rome. Nigra assures Prince Napoleon that the Papal 

: “Court took Gramont into its confidence in making preparations for’ 

` “the general Council, which is convoked for February for the purpose : 

“of declaring the Pope infallible. They imagine this will give a’ 
“stronger mainspring to the papacy when the time comes for a Catholic 
“war by France and Austria against Prussia, with the ulterior object 
“of crushing Italy. . . . The Bavarian episcopate has been restive, and 
“is hostile to ultramontanism Gramont and the Gesù (the Jesuit 
“headquarters in Rome) have turned down the work of the general 
“Council, In former Councils the papal side had to struggle against’ 
“standing orders voted ,by the Council and against committees it 
“elected. This time there will be no elections and decrees are to be 
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“prepared by committees of cardinals, chosen from among the 
“theologians favourable to the papal pretensions. Ambassadors of 
“Catholic countries, contrary to ancient and modern precedents, will be 
excluded from the sittings. On the demand of ten members, the 
“Pope can dissolve the Council: . A gag is thus ready for the 
“independent bishops.” : 

Renan went on to say that most general Councils coincided with 
periods of public hysteria, and led to political convulsions, as conflicts 
between intellect and authority always must, the latter taking force for 
its ultima ratio. Chains can be best fastened when nations are 
agitated, as at the time of the Council of Constance and other such 
assemblies. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception followed the 
European convulsions consequent on the overthrow of Louis Philippe, 
and Verger, a priest, assassinated the Archbishop of Paris soon after 
the coup d'état. The question of infallibility had been simmering 
since June, 1868, when bishops received warning that they must soon 
take means to remedy errors which endangered the established order 
of things in Church and State. This meant that the Pope and Gesù 
wanted an increase of power everywhere, so as to make them useful to 
any Government willing to accept their alliance on their own terms. 

The Empress had a fixed idea—that the loss of prestige by her 
husband’s government in 1866, would, if not restored by a war with 
Prussia, prévent the Prince Imperial coming to the throne. To free 
her from this notion the Ollivier ministry resorted in the spring of 1870 
to the expedient of a plebiscitum, confirming the Senatus Consultum 
of 1852, which settled the imperial order of succession. This, however, 
failed to calm her fears, and she felt more strongly than before the 
dynastic necessity for a war. The Pope promised his’ benediction in 
petto to every French soldier killed in a campaign against Prussia, 
which he could regard as a crusade. 

But no immediate danger threatening, Prince Napoleon in the 
summer kept a promise made to Renan to take him on a cruise in the 
Arctic seas. The latter had a longing to see them, which he attributed 
to atavist instinct, his forefathers for centuries having gone to the 
cod fisheries there. They passed an enchanting time on board the 
Imperial yacht, and went up to the North Cape, not then an ordinary 
tourists’ resort. Renan, who had a deep fund of cheerfulness, enjoyed 
himself, but the prince not at all. Misgivings about Ollivier’s firmness 
tormented him, and he knew that were a crusade against Prussia 

‘attempted, defeat would be the consequence. Before he set out on 
the cruise, General Jarras had been sent to Vienna to obtain from the 
lips of the Emperor of Austria a confirmation of words spoken by the 
Archduke Albert, commander-in-chief of the Austrian Army, to the 
Emperor and Empress ‘of the French, and interpreted by them as a 
promise of alliance. Prince Napoleon used to cross the Atlantic often 
in his yacht, and brought back a vocabulary enriched with 
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Americanisms. One night, as he and Renan stood on deck 
watching the sun descend to the horizon, to rise from it in a few 
moments, Renan waxed eloquent on the glowing scene before his eyes. 
The Prince said: “It all jars on me. My mind is ill at ease. I 
“sometimes imagine,” as the Americans say, “that only a sheet of 
“brown paper lies between us and hell fire. If in our absence Eugénie 
“and the Pope can have their war, what a crash there will be in France! 
“Perhaps it has begun already. It would not surprise me when we 
“go back to find the Emperor and Empress in exile.” 

This account I had from the lips of M. Renan, long after, to give to 
the New York Tribune, but not in the form of an interview.\ To 
continue it, they ran in at Drontheim, where they received telegrams 
that awaited them from Italy and France. The General Council had 
on the 16th of July hailed the Pope, speaking ex cathedr, as infallible. 
On the 18th the French Government declared war on Prussia. Already 
MacMahon had had to retreat from Reichshoffen towards Chalons. The 
excursionists intended, in setting out, to land at Hamburg, and visit the 
cathedral cities of the Rhine, but they turned their faces towards Leith 
instead, to return vid Dover and Calais, by express to Paris, where they 
found dire confusion reigning. The Prince hastened to Chalons to 
see the Emperor, who had arrived there from Metz, to go back to 
Paris with MacMahon. But under pressure of the Empress and her 
advisers, he faced round towards Sedan, and sent his cousin in 
great haste to Italy, to implore the King to come to the aid of France. 
Prince Napoleon saw Victor Emmanuel at Florence. The first words the 
King uttered on receiving his son-in-law bring me back to what Renan 
said at the dinner table where I had met him six months previously : 
“The infallible Pope thas been of splendid service to the Empress 
“Eugenie! I had a narrow escape, I can tell you, a few days ago of 
“committing myself to a lost cause. You must have gathered from 
“the last news that the game is up with the Emperor, for whom I so 
“nearly declared.” The “sheet of brown paper,” an expression that 
Renan never forgot, had given way, and appanages, palaces, pleasure 
yachts fell as completely from Prince Napoleon as if into the bottom- 
less pit. Renan, on the other hand, received an “invitation” from the 


Minister of Public Instruction to take possession again of his chair at. 


the College of France, and as soon as public events admitted, to begin 
again to lecture. Renan lived a life that disarmed calumny of a certain 
kind. He taught that if we would reform the world by precept, we 
must be impeccable in practice. A charge brought a few months ago 
against him—that of loving the rich—touched a tender point in the 
Breton soul. ‘He loved the poor from an early fellow-feeling with them, 
and cared not for wealth. Of the different eminent men of the last 
century whom I have known, Renan now seems to me the most 
„uniformly courteous, obliging, humane, and permeated with the spirit 
of charity. He pushed kindness to struggling young men of education 
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so far that he let them eat into his time and disturb invaluable trains 
of thought rather than close his door against them. He detested the 
newspaper interview as a pestilential form of humbug, and only of real 
use when the interviewee is examined as an expert on some technical 
or professional matter. Whenever he read an interview with a states- 
man or a diplomat he thought of the Machiavellian axiom: “Language 
“was given to hide thought.” In spite of this aversion Renan’s 
charity impelled him to receive interviewers. If I sent away the poor 
wight, he reflected, he might lose his situation for want of enterprise 
and vulgar push; but I take care, while letting his editor know I have 
seen him, not to give myself away and to mark without hurting him my 
contempt for the whole system. What an impertinence to ask me 
through an interviewer what I think of M. de Freycinet’s Bill for the 
exile of dynastic Princes, of the last dynamite outrage, of Zola’s novels, 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s last freak, of the religious paintings in the Salon, 
of high-heeled shoes and Greek sandals, or of the prospects of 
Republicanism in Spain! Newspaper managers ought to provide 
themselves with a Pythoness, as at Delphi, with a talent for reeling off 
specious, enigmatic sentences on what goes on both in this world and 
the next. Pointing to a box, he said: “That box is filled with nothing 
“but applications for interviews. Whenever an editor applied I 
“refused, for he could not visit his failure on himself. I made appoint- 
“ments with reporters, who might have been spitefully used had they 
“altogether failed, but so spoke to each and all as to make the public ` 
“understand my opinion of this manner of pampering its childish 
“curiosity. Before one of my colleague’s remains were cold I received 
“twenty-seven demands for interviews about him. As he only wrote 
“novels, I could plead incompetence to form an opinion on his literary 
“merits, for I could never find any pleasure in novel reading, and with 
“difficulty went through one of Zola’s, La Faute de PAbbé Mouret, 
“which might have been advantageously condensed into about a 
“hundred pages.” 
“The novel,” he cried, on another occasion, 


does not give us the truth of life. It comes, and falls into oblivion 
because it is in the nature of a dreamy vagary. A great book, a book 
grounded cn the truth of life, or the truth of the soul or of the 
intellect, may rank in our scientific bibliography, and is never 
lost. Just now I said I could find no-pleasure in novel reading. 
Four short novels, in perhaps the whole course of my life, have greatly 
entertained me: Xavier de Maistre’s Exils de Sibérie, Une promenade 
autour de ma Chambre, the Vicar of Wakefield, which I learned from 
my wife to read in English, and Zmilie de Coulanges, also in English, 
by Miss Edgeworth. All four recommend themselves by beauty of style, 
playful humour, and close and delicate observation, and les. Eextles de 
Sibérie, a humble epic, has the sweet grace of an idyll. The heroine, 
without intending to be heroic, obeys the promptings of filial love, 
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‘and rises far above what duty would require. I rank Xavier de 
Maistre’s works next to the synoptic Gospels. 


Renan believed in hero worship, but disapproved of that ‘facile 
admiration which places the man of the day on the hero’s pedestal. 
He showed fondness for the heroes of the Greek mythology, because 
in accomplishing useful patriotic labours they rose high above their 
duty. The single means for leading ordinary mortals to do their 
duty is to point out those who soared far higher than mere duty. 
Such were more in the truth of life than the prudent matter-of-fact 
people, inasmuch as life corroborates that higher reason which 
prompted the young Siberian girl to go on foot from Tobolsk to St. 
_ Petersburg, to implore the Czar to pardon her father. Renan strongly 

felt that the moral sense of a nation can only be upheld by the example 
of heroes. The Greeks rose to an unexampled height of civilisation 
because they believed in heroism, and instead of building pyramids for 
the corpses of dead kings reared immortal temples in memory of their’ 
heroes. No decline overtook Rome so long as she could look up to 
patriots like the Horatii and Quintus Curtius. p l 

The main bond of nationality, lay in the memory of great actions 
performed by common efforts, and the lively hope of going on to- 
accomplish others. In Renan’s visits to England he sighed at the 
floods- of trashy literature that flowed from the printing press. They 
shut out of the sight of. the young the masters of the pen, depraved taste 
and silted up the great currents of thought. Those valiant-for‘truth 
French Huguenots whom ‘the Elector of Brandenburg welcomed at 
Berlin built up the Prussian nationality, and in an incredibly short time, 
„ahd left behind them an imperishable memory. Nelson defied death at 
Trafalgar by wearing his full dress uniform and decorations, and thus. 
raised his whole force to ‘the heroic pitch. The nation, just as the 
individual, which‘ most perseveringly sought the Kingdom of Heaven | 
“and its righteousness was the most practical, The nation that saw in 
mediocrity a guarantee of common sense was on the downward grade. 
La bétise bourgeoise lay in prizing common sense too highly. Louis. 
Napoleon found in that stupidity and in his alliance with the Church 
the lever and fulcrum which enabled him to restore the Empire and 
bring France to the verge of ruin. From the. end of her heroic: 
period, Rome went on lines of common sense. What happened ?: 
Two Apostles of the idealist Jesus threw a ferment into Imperial 
Rome that dissolved it. 

Renan witnessed the Revolutionary storm in Paris in 1848, and the: 
horror aroused in him by the cries of the respectable people for 
“fusillades and mitraillades ” only died with his death. The traits 
which struck him on the side of the people were their religious. 
sentiment, which impelled -them to requisition priests to bless trees of 
‘liberty, and their upright instinct that prevented their believing: 
that anything solid could be built on a lie. The Bulgarian atrocities. ` 
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could hardly have been more atrocious than those petpetrated by the 
party of order. The workmen had “given three months of hunger 
“to the Republic.” The wealthy class at the end of the three months 
shot them down. Twenty years later the sons of the former began 
again. The Catholic reactionists who gathered round MacMahon 
shot them down also, But their grandchildren ended by placing the 
Republic on a solid basis. 

Renan would have rejoiced at the work done by the Combes 
Ministry. From the first I knew him to be hostile to the de Falloux 
Act and the teaching of the Religious Orders. One evening I heard a 
Liberal Catholic say to him, as the conversation ran upon this subject, ` 
“But, Cher Maitre, you were yourself educated in priests’ schools.” 
“Yes and, by God’s own mercy, I have been able to free my mind from 
“the shackles in which their education bound it. I longed to feed it on 
“science, and they nourished it on verbiage. Fortunately, and through 
“no connivance of any good father, my guardian angel (his sister) 
“opened to me a vista into German philosophy, and I could then turn 
“the verbiage to scientific account. But I was the only youth in all the 
“theological schools of France who had such an opportunity. My 
“Breton obstinacy enabled me to benefit by the opening.” 

I often met Renan in his ripe age in congenial society at the houses 
of Victor Hugo (where I saw him dining with a party of rival candidates 
for their host’s vote at the Academy), of Mr. John Bowes of Streatham. 
Castle, whose second. wife gathered round her, in his house in the Rue 
de Berlin, the best minds in France, and of Señores de Rute and 
Calzado, members of the Cortes, who generally spent their holidays in 
Paris. Whenever Castelar came to Paris on a long visit he had Renan 
and Madame Renan often to dine with him, either at the tables of his 
intimate friends, whose houses were “at his disposal,” or at restaurants. 
Renan came out better at the latter, because he knew the company had 
been chosen exclusively from among sympathisers. At Victor Hugo's 
table he played the part of the bland and admiring disciple who was 
all ears, and he came away overpowered with a sense of the poet’s 
grandeur. He allowed Castelar to monopolise the conversation up to 
a certain point; that is to say, until he, Renan, thought he had turned 
over sufficiently in his mind what he had to say, so as to say it well and 
without any wish to outshine the eloquent Spaniard. I remember 
Renan speaking admirably—if admirably is not too hackneyed a 
word—at a lunch with Castelar, at which the conversation turned on 
the human conscience, in connection with the tragedy of Macbeth. 
Neither Bossuet nor Burke could have approached Renan in grandeur: 
nor could either have been grand in the same unrhetorical, unemphatic, 
bland, easy and simple way. What Renan said might have gone to 
press without an alteration and entranced the French literary world. 
But, subtle and musical, it defied translation, as Castelar noticed to me 
next day ; he had thought of sending it translated to el Globo, but had 
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to give up the idea. As no shorthand note could be taken it is lost to 
posterity. 

Castelar, at one of these dinners, spoke of an amusing occurrence 
` near Behobie, a Basque commune on the French side of the Bidassoa 
river and opposite to L’ Isle de Faisans. He had rented there, when 
an exile, the cottage ornée of an Englishman, who before giving him 
possession invited a party of neighbours who might be useful tò the 
new tenant. Castelar never went anywhere without the Vie de Jésus, 
l'Imitation, and a volume of Plutarch’s lives in his valise. He kept 
one or the other under his pillow, to read it in case of a sleepless night. 
As devout Catholics are numerous in the Basque country, he from a 
fear of offending tender consciences tore off the wrapper and title 
page of the Vie de Jésus, and often let it lie on the table of his salon. 
One day the curé, calling on Concha Castelar, the orator’s sister, found 
her out,and sat down to await her return. He took up in*her absence 
. the work of Renan, read it with “the utmost edification,” and when 
Concha returned, asked the loan of it, which she granted. She and 
her brother went to the parish church next Sunday and stayed for 
the sermon, which, to the astonishment of the latter, was simply a 
chapter of the Vie de Jésus. The curé had the grace not to give it as 
his own, but as the work of an anonymous author who deserved to 
stand in Heaven beside the Blessed Saint Francis. Castelar for some 
time avoided conversation with the curé for fear of being asked more 
about the anonymous author, and having to confess he was the arch 
heretic, Renan. 

“What a good curé/” cried Renan. “But I suspect him of being 
“wiser than he pretended. Be assured, he was at heart as free a 
thinker as any one here, otherwise he would not have read a 
chapter of a book as a sermon without the Archiepiscopal sanction. 
However, he was not mistaken as to the spirit of the work. I 
aspired, in writing it, to bring Jesus a second time to earth, but 
to reign in the heart and mind of humanity. - Jesus wanted to 
institute a religion without altars; and, as His respectful disciple, 
so do I? 

“A confession of faith that I endorse,” returned Castelar; “but I 
“think it consistent with cultural religion. ` Cult, remember, screens 
“out theological dogma. While the eyes are taken up with an external . 
“ceremony, the mind cannot busy itself with doctrines” Renan 
reverted to his idea of the mass being valuable as the opera of the 
poor. He counted it the more so for being in Latin, which they did 
not understand, and which had the additional advantage of being a 
sonorous and majestic language. It would attune their ears to the 
music to which human speech may be exalted. l ' 

Renan’s tenderness for the poor had more of a Christian than a 
political complexion. The mention of the Blessed St. F rancis bringing 
the conversation round to poverty, Socialism and the working classes, 
Renan frankly owned that he preferred Prospero to Caliban, whom he 
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had studied in the country, as a candidate for a seat in the Senate. 
“And so,” he slyly remarked, “would our late illustrious friend Victor 
“Hugo, had he seen the danger of Caliban being the master in his 
“time” “But is not Caliban now the maker of Parliaments and 
“Governments? ” asked Castelar : “What else are the nouvelles couches 
“sociales of Gambetta?” “So far just a catchword. Les anciennes 
“couches sociales are cheating the emancipated slave, and can they do 
“otherwise? You will admit that they cannot when you consider 
“the cerebral state of the former and the latter, who have fed on the 
“honey of Hymettus and kept company with the great thinkers, 
“poets and philosophers from Æschylus to the present day.” “Still, 
“Zes nouvelles couches sociales are more civilised in France than in 
“any country. The poor French family is like the Medoc vine. All 
“its strength goes into one or two offshoots, instead of being, as in 
“Germany, dispersed among ten, eleven or twelve, which must, out of 
“school hours, revert to a state of savagery. The great French artists 
“generally spring from the working class.” “Yes; those whose arts 
“depend on the eye and on manual skill. But they are rarely thinkers, 
“and in situations of authority are unendurable. Still, I accept Caliban 
“as the coming ruler because it will soon be a case of needs must, but 
“I hope he will not come in my time. Prospero can only be restored 
“by bayonets and Jesuits. It is better, this being so, to let the: 
“cultured Jourgeoisie lull Caliban with specious catchwords until his 
“cerebral development is higher. The advance of Zes nouvelles couches 
“has given us the horrible Press of the present day. Rochefort could 
“not have existed as a journalist in 1848.” 

I often called on Renan in the Rue de Tournon, but generally by 
appointment made at some of the houses where I used to meet him. 
He resided there until he went to live at the College of France as rector, 
on a first floor in which the visitor passed to the saon through the- 
dining-room, which was carpetless, and floored in the old-fashioned 
manner with diagonally-set squares of black and white marble. Renan 
sat in a high arm-chair, with his feet on a footstool and wrapped in fur, 
in a big lofty room, with books covering the walls from top to bottom ; 
with books piled on tables before and round him, and: with other piles. 
of books on the floor. As he could not climb the ladder to search for 
a volume ha might want, he had all the books he might require for a 
long spell of work placed near him, and his desk set at an angle which 
would bring what he read or wrote under the sun’s rays. A big fire 
of logs blazed on the hearth. I never saw a flower in any of his Paris 
habitations. When he lived at the Rue de Tournon he used to 
spend his summers at Bellevue, Marnes or some other place near Paris, 
but his duties as rector, after he went to the College of France, and 
the increasing virulence of his rheumatic affection, prevented him from 
running into and out of town, and so he stayed from August to the- 
close of autumn in Brittany at Rosmapamon. 
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Renan’s grey-blue eyes remained young in colour, liveliness and 
sight-power—a blessing he attributed to writing big and keeping his 
books and writing-paper in the full light of day, and, if the sun were 
bearable, in sunlight. When receiving a visitor who did not bore him, 
he had the interested expression of a professor of natural history who 
examines some rare specimen which he has just received for his Zoo, 
The Dupanloup education had rubbed out all uneasy egotism or self- 
consciousness or desire to shine in conversation. Renan excelled in 

‘making shy visitors feel at ease. He gave his views as if interpreting 
those of another person. If the “ego” had been so completely 
eliminated, a strong personality remained and often showed itself in 
his words. He let fall endless commonplaces in sign of agreement 
with what was being said to him, but this was a mere screen for the 
operation that went on in his mind, and a polite way of keeping the 
caller in play until he had thought out what he wanted to say himself. 
Often in his talk he tried the effect of gems of thought, which when 
‘alone he hastened to jot down for repetition in future books. With 
writers or writerlets whom he suspected of wanting to pick his brains, 
or who might misunderstand him, he threw off exclamations and 
interjections and such phrases as “ C’est évident? “Comment peut on ne 
“pas étre d'accord avec vous?”, “Oui, oui, Faites moi Phonneur de 
“mexpliguer bien, comment vous étes arrivé & ces conclusions” He 
made use of as many doubles and twists as if engaged in a game of tig. 

If Renan could not read novels, he delighted in dramatic poetry, 
and indeed every sort of poetry. Without setting up to bea Hellenist, 
his erudition in ancient Greek literature should have earned for him 
that name. He nourished his mind on it, and assimilated, more than 
any other French writer since Racine, the Hellenic grace and lucid 
simplicity, and far more than Racine the Hellenic playfulness of style, 
the touch-and-go elegance, the art of saying more in a gentle hint 
than most other authors could say in a page. After hinting, he could 
give knock-down arguments in a lapidary style, which was also 
Hellenic, but which Renan liked to think Semitic. Mommsen admitted 
him his master in all that concerned ecclesiastical and theological 
history. Renan went deeply into historical works, old manuscripts, 

. diplomatic correspondence, and whatever bore through the ages on the 
different despotisms which helped the Papacy, to be helped by it in 
turn. He read through the publications of the British State-Paper 
office, and the reports of the Venetian ambassadors in the 16th century 
from Madrid, Paris and London, so as to master, in their multiple ` 
bearings, the struggles between Henry VIIL and Elizabeth against 
the Papacy, Spain, Mary Stuart, the Guises and the League, 
which in their time was like Boulangism and Nationalism in our time, 
and for a similar purpose. Madame Renan helped him with these 
studies, as her knowledge of English was fuller. I often thought that 
a book on Elizabeth simmered in Renan’s mind. He felt a little nettled 
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at the sugar-candy deistical philosophy of Caro’s lectures at the 
Sorbonne drawing crowds of ladies, whilst his own on Job, the. Psalms, 
the Prophets and other Old Testament subjects drew only students 
and German and Russian studentesses. Renan longed to write some- 
thing that would have a feminine interest, and he felt himself limited 
to theology in connection with history and philosophy. Elizabeth 
would have given him a subject affording scope to these three branches 
in which his education and literary pursuits had specialised him. She 
and her work in the world haunted him from the time when he 
delivered the Hibbert lectures at Westminster. In some of those 
after-dinner chats to which I have alluded at the house of the late Mr. 
Bowes and elsewhere, Renan turned the conversation on Elizabeth and 
her reign. Sometimes her dauntless character, wide intellectual 
sympathies, splendid political instincts and extraordinary wisdom 
impelled him to go on his knees before her, and then qualities: utterly 
discrepant with them vastly amused and even tickled him. She had 
the mind of a Woman of the age of Higher Learning, the foibles of a 
neurotic Florentine of her period, and an oddity that struck Renan 
as quite British, and something in the nature of the gnarled outline of 
an old oak. Her Cymric origin made him feel, as it were, her clansman. 
He noticed in reading the despatches of French ambassadors about her 
and her ways that they never sought to place her in a ridiculous light, 
but conveyed the idea that she was a power to be counted with in the 
world. Harley, who first saw her when she had entered her seventy- 
first year, saw no absurdity in her manner of receiving him, though we 
perhaps do. No parallel could be found for her in history. It also 
amused Renan to picture to himself the contrast between Elizabeth 
and her effeminate and no less bizarre suitor, the Duc d'Anjou. I 
could fill a long chapter with Renan’s conversations about Elizabeth. 
He studied her with amused interest, and explained her genius 
for diplomatic fencing by. the terrible circumstances of her life 
and the friendlessness of her situation from infancy to the grave. She 
had greater popularity than any British monarch, but not a single real 
friend except old Lord Burleigh. Renan went to see her statue on the 
tomb at Westminster, dnd saw there the countenance of a woman who 
had passed her life in moral solitude. He believed the: estimate of 
her character given by the Venetian ambassadors and the 
complimentary portrait one of them sketched at the beginning of her 
reign. Those ambassadors had the portrait painter's eye, and they 
knew that the Council of Ten would not stand untruthful portraiture. 
The Elizabeth in the Relazione stands out life-like on the canvas. 
Renan felt sorry that her friend Henri IV. had not Elizabeth’s 
firmness of character. If Elizabeth had the propensities her enemies 
lent her, she bridled them, and the situation in which she found herself 
placed, from the death of Edward VI. down to:her own death, kept her 
on her good behaviour. The Puritans, be it observed, never charged 
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her with leading an immoral life, which they would have done had 
they seen in her a Messalina. 

I read to Renan passages from a volume of letters of Sir George 
Bowes, son-in-law of John Knox and lieutenant of Elizabeth, when 
he was putting down the rebellion of the two Earls, and 
those she wrote to him Part of the correspondence related 
to the early days of Mary Stuart’s captivity, and it contained 
letters from Mary to Sir George, asking him for favours, 
for wants to’ be supplied, and thanking him, when another 
gaoler had been appointed, for his unfailing kindness towards her. 
This book had been lent to me by Mr. John Bowes. He found the 
original correspondence in a loft at Streatham Castle, had it printed 
for private circulation, and gave away the whole edition save a single 
copy, which he lent to a friend who died suddenly, so that Mr. Bowes 
could not recover his book, but he bought a copy at the sale of Guizot’s 
library. which he lent me. Queen Elizabeth appears in this: 
correspondence as an exacting mistress, and looks keenly into military 
and other accounts. She did not seem to attach much importance to 
the rising of the two earls, whom she evidently thought a pair of fools, 
and grudged the cost incurred in putting them down. Sir George was 
heavily out of pocket. “Oh! la grande reine!” cried Renan, when I 
read a passage to this effect, “to have kept her head at such a crisis, 
“and to have kept her money, too. Nothing seems to have ever shaken 
“her courage. She deserves to figure in English history as Elizabeth 
“the Undaunted.” 

The stubborn disposition of Renan asserted itself in his last public 
act at the age of sixty-nine. On his way back from Rosmapamon 
the year before his death, he read, in a paper handed into 
the train, of the death of Cuvillier Fleury, tutor of the 
Duc d'Aumale, a famous contributor to the Débats and long a 
member of the Academy, of which Renan then filled the office of 
director. He at once arranged to stop for some hours at a railway inn 
farther on, and telegraphed to the landlady to prepare a room where 
he could write the discourse which he felt he must deliver beside the 
grave of his departed colleague. He had been seriously ill and felt 
worse on setting out for Paris. At the halting place Renan dragged 
himself out of the train with difficulty and pain, and wrote as he 
intended, but had not nearly finished when the time came for him to 
go on with his journey. He resumed his literary task in the train, and 
had concluded it before reaching Paris, notwithstanding the physical 
difficulty of a painful and almost paralysed hand. At the College of 
France he found a letter from the daughter of M. Cuvillier F leury, to 
apprise him of the hour at which the funeral would take place, and to 
thank him for a telegram he had sent her on the homeward journey to 
tell her that he would speak at the side of the grave on behalf of 
the Academy. Renan wrote to her to say that he hoped also to have 
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the honour of acting as a pall bearer. A French pall has six long 
black ribbons attached to it, three on each side. Each pall bearer, 
walking beside the hearse, holds a ribbon. In the case I speak of, this 
involved a walk from Passy to the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, a 
distance of séme miles. Renan went to the requiem service and on 
foot to the burying place, with one of the severest November blasts I 
ever felt blowing against him. A doctor, who had earnestly advised 
him not to act as pall bearer, walked near him so as to rush to his 
assistance were he to break down. The discourse might be termed 
the philosophical death-song of a great poet chaunting in prose. High 
thoughts, high culture, quivering sensibility and yet dignity concurred 
to make it the most perfect gem that ever fell from Renan’s pen. The 
Celtic wail, or keen, softened, but not for that the less poignant, seemed 
to run through it in a minor key. His will bore him up until earth fell 
upon the coffin, when he could stand no longer. An attack of 
nephritis followed, but he managed to go on that winter with his 
lectures. When the next year he went ailing to Brittany, he made 
his doctor there promise to inform Madame Renan as soon as his state 
became hopeless. She knew he wanted to die at the College of 
France, and she, Psichari and Berthelot had promised tq guard him 
from insidious attempts of the clergy to administer the last sacraments 
of the Church to one whom they had anathematised—a kind of body 
snatchjng practised on Littré and Claude Bernard and attempted on 
Victor Hugo. The doctor promised, and Madame Renan kept her 
pledge. As Renan lay dying, with Berthelot watching beside him, 
he started from his comatose state and exclaimed, as if impelled by 
mental anguish: “They will, Berthelot, paint me so black.” M. 
Psichari entering the room, Renan rallied and gaily asked him to 
“draw aside the window curtain and let in the sun of the Acropolis.” 
These were his last words. They conveyed a compliment to the 
Athenian son-in-law and disciple. 
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HE first report of the Committee on the reconstitution of the 
War Office has been received with a practically unanimous 
chorus of approval from the Press. It may seem, therefore, an: 
invidious task to enter upon any criticism of it. But the stake at 
„issue is so large; it is so important that no policy should be finally 
adopted until it has been thoroughly thrashed out; it is so 
essential that the details should be fully understood and their 
bearings on War Office Administration clearly appreciated, that it is 
desirable, even if the process seem a somewhat captious one, to 
thoroughly investigate the report of the Committee. It must be 
admitted that they have lost no time—less than a fortnight has 
sufficed to produce a scheme—so rapid has been the decision that 
one is almost tempted to believe some members of the Committee, 
if not all, had quite made up their minds as to what they meant to 
do before they saw the distinguished officers and officials they called 
in to give evidence. Quickness of decision is admirable in a 
commander in the field; it is apt to become rashness with the 
administrator in his office. No doubt it was desirable to report 
quickly; above all one can appreciate the desire of the Government, 
with Parliament to face, to have some scheme which, while damning 
the old War Office Administration, would give them something 
they could throw at the head of every critic and opponent. But as 
far as the nation is concerned, the fate of the Government is nothing 
compared with efficiency of administration, and the safety of the 
.Empire stands before the maintenance of Mr. Balfour in office. It 
is the duty, therefore, of all who have studied the subject to consider 
the report of the Committee in all its bearings before coming to a 
definite conclusion as to its utility or otherwise. 
It is, of course, quite certain that with a good deal of the report 
most of us will agree; we all know that the War Office Administration 
for a long time past has been bad. What we want to make certain 
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of is that the system which is now being introduced will be better 
than that which it replaces. 

The report of the Committee is divided into four parts: the 
first, which forms the preamble, deals with general reasons for the 
formation of the ‘proposed Department of Defence; the second, 
which is the first part of the report proper, goes into details with 
regard to the constitution of this department; the next deals with 
the new Army Council, and the last deals with the question of 
Inspection. There is always one difficulty which the man in the 
street has to face in discussions of a technical character, such as the 
reconstruction of the War Office; he has no knowledge of his subject, 
which is a highly complex one. But ignorance is always willing 
to give opinions, and, at the present moment, if it were proposed 
to execute the whole of the War Office officials, the public would 
subscribe unanimously to buy the gallows, and’ newspaper-leader 
writers would vie with one another in explaining that this summary 
proceeding was the only way to save the country. But then 
newspaper-writers have always been used to writing articles to order 
on subjects of which they know very little, and at the present moment 
the order is to damn the War Office and all its contents, and they 
would have approved of the report if it had suggested handing over 
our military organisation to the Bench of Bishops. With one | 
exception, no newspaper has criticised in the-faintest degree the report 
of the Committee or put before the public any reasonable enquiry into 
its merits. This, therefore, is the task I have set myself in the following 
pages. 

Before I proceed further I may remind my readers that at the 
present moment the Army is administered by the War Office and 
the Navy by the Admiralty, and that the two sets of officials concerned 
have nothing to do with one another. There is also a committee of 
the Cabinet called the Defence Committee, which has existed m a 
more or less inert condition for some years; but which has lately been 
brought into more active existence. The Prime Minister is its 
president, the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State 
for War are members, and certain naval and military officials have 
lately been associated with it The function of the professional 
adjoints of this committee has been chiefly to teach our administrators 
the elementary ground-work of naval and military affairs, of which 
they are, as a rule, profoundly ignorant. The committee is supposed 
to lay down the guiding principles of our naval and military policy, 
and some progress has of late been made in this direction. But it 
has had nothing to do with executive work, which has been left 
entirely to the Admiralty, and War Office. ` o 

The letter to the Prime Minister, which serves as a preface to the 
report, starts off with the proposition that in future the Defence 
Committee is to have at its disposal a special “Department,” and that, 
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with its aid, it is to act as the co-ordinating head of “all the depart- 
“ments concerned in the conduct of, and in the preparation for war,” 
and it is “to fulfil the main functions of a General Staff as they are 
“now' understood all over the civilised world by Statesmen who have 
“considered the necessities and conditions of Empire.” 

“The scientific study of Imperial resources, the co-ordination of 
“the ever-varying facts upon which Imperial rule rests, the calculation 
“of forces required and the broad plans necessary to sustain the 
“burden of Empire, have, until quite recently, found no place in our 
“system of government. ... In considering the constitution of the 
“Defence Committee itself, we are fully alive to the vital necessity 
“for having as its invariable president the Prime Minister of the 
“day. Under our political institutions, based on the authority of 
“a Parliament with traditions like ours, no body of experts, however 
“highly trained and qualified, would carry sufficient weight and 
“authority to give practical effect to their conclusions unless the 
“Prime Minister, in whom the governing power is vested, were 
“present at their deliberations and personally committed to their 
» 

The Prime Minister, then, is to preside over the Defence 
Committee, to be our War Lord in fact, and the three reformers 
then lay down that it should be “a permanent institution charged 
“with the duties and responsibilities of calling the attention of the 
“Prime Minister of the day to strategic problems of defence which 
“are never constant, to the actual condition of our armament, and 
- “to the relations which the latter should bear to the former, if the 
“King’s dominions are to remain secure.” 

The Committee’s suggestion for these purposes is the creation of 
a department which is to be “located in close proximity to the 
“residence of the Prime Minister and under his exclusive control.” 
The result of their recommendation (the Committee does not say 
how much of it will be due to its proximity to the present and 
future Prime Ministers dwelling place) will be such that they 
“confidently look forward to atime... when Great Britain shall 
“possess a great scientific body of expert opinion highly trained: to 
“deal with all the problems f war suitable to her Imperial require- 

“ments and to ensure her safety.” 

Let us now consider the detailed organisation of this new 
department which is to act as a pocket-flask on the mantelpiece of 
the Prime Minister, from which he can take a dram of advice when- 
ever he feels so “dispoged.” It is to have a Permanent Secretary 
appointed for five years, renewable at pleasure, two Naval Officers 
nominated by the Admiralty, two Military Officers chosen by the 
War Office, and two Indian Officers nominated’ by the Viceroy, with, 
if possible, one or more representatives of the Colonies. 

“These Officers should not be of high rank, and the duration of 
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“their appointment should be limited to two years. The duties of 
“the permanent nucleus of the Defence Committee would be:— 

“(a) To consider all questions of Imperial Defence from the point 
“of view of the Navy, the Military forces, India and the Colonies. 

“(6) To obtain and collate information from the Admiralty, War 
“Office, India Office, Colonial Office, and other departments of 
“State. 

“(© To prepare any documents required by the Prime Minister 
“and the Defence Committee, anticipating their needs as far as 
“ possible.* 

“(@) To furnish such advice as the Committee may ask for in 
“regard to Defence questions involving more than one Department 
“of State. 

“(e) To keep adequate records for the use of the Cabinet of the 
“day and of its successors l 

“Lastly, the Committee propose that the functions now vested in 
“the Joint Naval and Military Committee for Defence, and the 
“Colonial Defence Committee should be transferred to the Defence 
“Committee.”t In other words, that the Defence Committee should 
deal with the whole question of our fighting requirements. I use 
this expression advisedly, because no sane being believes that war can 
be carried on by defensive measures alone, and, if we are to maintain 
our Empire, we must be prepared to take the offensive. “Defence” 
is, therefore, a misnomer, and it would be better, therefore, to call the 
Committee “The Naval and Military Committee of the Empire.” 

The assistants to this Committee are, it will be seen, to be few 
in number and they are to be junior officers. Nothing is said as to 
whether the permanent Secretary is to be an officer of one or the 
other service, że. more or less an expert, or whether he is to be a 
civilian, Permanent Under Secretary of State. But with only junior 
officers under him, constantly changing, while he is fixed for at Jeast 
five years, renewable for a further period, it is perfectly certain that 
his will be the governing mind of the new Department. Now, by 
the Committee’s plan the new Department is to consider all questions 
in connection with our fighting organisation and ¢o anticipate, as far 
as possible, the needs of the Prime Minister and the Defence 
Committee. It is perfectly evident, therefore, that the general 
military policy of every Government will, to-a large extent, depend 
on the personal qualification of the person selected to fill the post 
of Permanent Secretary to the Committee. The creation of such 
an office may become a danger to the State. -A danger to the State 
in two ways: either he will be of a masterful mind, in which case 


* The italics are mine.—S. 

t There are two committees, composed in both cases of naval and military officers, 
the former presided over by the Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for War, the 
latter, which includes representatives of the Colonial Office and Treasury, by the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. 
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he will rule the Prime Minister and the Defence Committee and 
ensure the carrying out of his policy for good or ill in the teeth of -> 
the opinions of the experts of both the Army and Navy, or, if he be 
a man of no particular opinions, he might deliberately neglect the 
advice of the Admiralty and War Office Experts, and thus we should 
be as far off as ever from a definite policy. Judging from past 
history the odds are strongly in favour of our at first having a King 
Stork to be followed by a series of King Logs. 

At first let us suppose we have Sir George Clarke. He has 
studied naval affairs and is an acknowledged authority on them. 
But his views on military matters have varied a good deal. At one 
time he seems to have thought the Navy all sufficient—latterly he 
has advocated a large army; but I am not prepared to admit that 
his propositions are altogether sound. Even if they were—even if 
they be adopted—the working out of details must take time. He 
could not do them all himself and he must rely to a great extent 
on others. The Board of Admiralty and the Army Council will 

_ have to submit propositions with regard to.them; these must be 
reviewed by the Defence Department; a great deal of this work 
must be done by the assistants and they are to be junior officers. 
This argument is irrefutable and leads to the extraordinary position 
that the work and views of a number of senior officers, who are 
. presumably chosen for their fitness to fill the posts they occupy, 
will be criticised by officers much their juniors and over-ruled, it may 
be, by the quasi-permanent adviser of the Government! The plain 
truth is that this new-fangled Defence Department, with its small 

_ body of young assistants, will be the Over-lord of both the Admiralty 
and the War Office; in other words, the parliamentary authority of 
both the ‘First Lord and the Secretary of State for War will be 
enormously diminished and the Prime Minister will become the real 

- head of both offices. If this be the case, carry the proposition to its 
logical conclusion and make the head of the Government always the 
Minister of Defence. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of the suggestion, for 
the defence of the Empire is the most important duty of the Govern- 
ment, it is one for which the Prime Minister should be absolutely 
answerable, and to make him the Minister responsible for it is the 
only plan by which the Secretary of the Defence Committee can. be 
kept in his proper place. 

The suggestion of the Commie that, the assistants to the 
Secretary of the New Department shall only hold office for two years 
is a bad one if the department i is to hold the position the “Three” 
-mean it to hold. 

Men who are engaged in problems of the character with which 
they would have to deal do not, as a rule, come into office so fully 
equipped for the functions they have to fulfil as to be quite inde- 
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pendent of experience in it. You will not find two Nelsons, two 
‘Wellingtons, or two Clives every two years, and even these 
distinguished officers would probably have been the first to own that 
in taking up any new post, the first year of office must needs be largely 
devoted to becoming thoroughly acquainted with the work they 
have to do. Now, under the Committee’s proposition, no sooner will 
the assistants have learned their business than they will be turned 
out of office to be succeeded by another set. This is plainly intended 
- to keep the assistants in the position of mere clerks—in other words, 
the Secretary will be an autocrat, with, I am afraid, the danger that 
the country might suffer from want of the necessary angel from heaven 
to occupy the position. E 
The plain truth is that the Committee have created a new depart- 
ment under a mistaken idea. They see that in every continental nation 
the head of the Executive Govemment, whether he be Emperor 
or President, is much more in touch with the two fighting services 
than is the case in England. With our Constitution the King cannot 
take the position held by the head of a continental State. The 
Committee evidently think that the next best thing is for the Premier 
to take his place, and they are right. But when they propose to 
introduce their Defence Department under the plea that it will play 
the part performed by the General Staff in other countries, they are 
talking nonsense and show clearly that they have not studied what 
the General Staff in other lands really does. To begin with, no other 
nation has one department which serves as the brain of both Army 
and Navy, nor has any nation got any such over-ruling body like the 
New Department. In every continental organisation the branch of 
the Marine or Military administration which is really the head is the 
one which organises the force for war. Discipline, Supply, Fortifica- 
tions, Clothing, and the manufacturing departments hold a subordinate 
position. In England this has never been the case. The Intelligence 
Department, which is the analogue of the thinking part of the © 
Foreign General Staff, whether Naval or Military, has always held, 
and still holds, a subordinate position. In other countries it forms 
the mainspring of Naval and Military policy. It notes where danger 
threatens—it forms the plans to meet it—it is, in short, the 
centre from which all the rest of the administrative body are 
directed, and it is an integral part of the War Office or 
Naval Ministry. Under the proposed new organisation, the Intelli- 
gence Department of both the Navy and the Army will still remain 
apart, and a new office is created simply to co-ordinate their views. 
This office, it is true, will have the Defence Committee at its head, 
and the Prime Minister will be the President of this Committee ; 
but the real adviser of the Prime Minister and his colleagues will 
not be the plan-of-campaign-making-part, the Admiralty or the War 


Office, but the New Department, which will be manned by junior 
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officers and headed by a Secretary, whose function it will be to 
consider all the questions connected with the Defence of the Empire, 
to advise the Committee, and zo anticipate the needs of the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues! It does not require a Solomon to see 
who will be the real head of the Navy and Army. 

The suggested Department bears no likeness whatever to the Great 
General Staff of any foreign army, and the proposition of the 
Committee is due to their not understanding what this body i is on 
the Continent and to their ignorance of how it is trained in Prussia, 
the country which first initiated it. 

We have seen that one duty of the New Department of Defence 
is to turn out, in course of time, presumably i in the shape of the officers 
put through the two years of service with it, “a great scientific body 

“of expert opinion highly trained to deal with all the problems of 
“war.” In other words the head of this department is, in addition 
to acting as dry nurse to the Cabinet, to wet nurse a number of officers 
not “of high rank” who are, when weaned, to permeate the Army 
and bring it up to the required pitch of professional excellence. 
These “Department” officers are to take the place apparently of 
those trained at the Staff College and on the General Staff of the 
Army. Thus is the future General Staff of the Army to be trained— 
not in frequent intercourse with the troops, not under the eye of the 
Chief of the Staff, to whom is entrusted the education of the Army, 
varied by periods of service with the regimental units or on the Staff 
of the Army at manceuvres, but by sitting on an office stool for a 
couple of years and picking up as much as they can from the head 
of the department for the time being. Shade of Moltke! Was ever 
such a monstrous proposition put forward? Was it for this that you 
laboured for thirty years in Berlin and gave to the world the most 
highly trained body of staff officers it has ever seen, to find that a 
civilian, a sailor and a clerk-soldier, who has never served with troops, 
have not even taken the trouble to learn the fundamental principle 
on which your great results were based? What was this principle? 
The fact that Count Moltke, as Chief of the General Staff, trained 
under his own supervision the whole of the staff of the Prussian Army. 
Nay, he went further, he was their actual instructor, as witness the 
“Problems” which he set to officers under instruction at the Berlin 
Staff College. He was not in title only but in fact the Chief of the 
General Staff, the members of which, taught under him, were so 
permeated with his ideas and views that, as in the instance of the 
“demi gods,”* in 1870, “one, for instance, might suddenly be called 
“away from his work while writing down an order,” when “another 
“would then go and finish the document which the first had begun, 
“and yet the whole would be completed in the same spirit.” What 


*The nickname given to certain heads of sections of the Great General Staff 
who were with Moltke during the campaign of 1870-71. 
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General Verdy du Vernois writes of himself and his colleagues at the 
Royal Head Quarters, in 1870, was true of the whole General Staff. 
But this likeness of method was not got by a two years’ course under 
a man who, under the proposed system, may know nothing of war; 
but by hard work, long training, and the best of instruction under 
a profound thinker and master of the art of war, varied with actual 
practice with troops. I leave the question which system is likely 
to turn out the best “scientific body of expert opinion” to the reader 
to decide. One thing is certain, that if the New Department be 
constituted it will not be a Great General Staff in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, nor will the 1st Military Member be the Chief 
of our General Staff as usually understood. For the real Chief is 
to be the Secretary of the Department, while an essential] feature in. 
the Prussian organisation—and its best—is that the Chief of the Staff 
in peace is the Chief of the Staff in war. 

Now it may be at once admitted that the idea, adumbrated in the 
report under review, of bringing together the views of the Navy and 
Army on defence questions is a good one. The proper way to do 
it, however, is not as the “Three” suggest. The better plan would 
be definitely to amalgamate the Intelligence Departments of the 
Navy and Army, so that any department, the object of which is to 
“collate information from the Admiralty, War Office, India Office, 
“Colonial Office, and other Departments of State,” would become 
quite unnecessary. The Parliamentary heads of the Admiralty and 
War Office, with the Chief Naval Intelligence Officer, the Chief 
Military Intelligence Officer, 22, the Chief of the Staff, with the 
Prime Minister at the head, would form the Committee which would 
decide on all questions of the policy of war, and this committee could 
call in the heads of other branches of the Admiralty and War Office, or 
the Colonial Office, when questions arose for discussion in which 
they were concerned. 

The essential thing is that once and for all it must be distinctly under- 
stood that it is policy, not details, which must govern the organisation of 
both the Nay and Army. The Defence Department, suggested by the 
Reconstitution Committee, is a fifth wheel to the coach; it will serve 
no useful purpose, but will tend to obscure the opinions of the heads of 
the most important branches of Naval and Military administration and 
render it impossible for them to bring their opinions before the 
Government which must ultimately decide the questions at issue. 
For their views must go through the New Department, where they 
will be liable to alteration and objection by one man with a number 
of young officers to assist him. It is inconceivable that such a system 
can possibly work, and it is difficult to understand how it was ever 
suggested. If the suggestion of amalgamating the two Intelligence 
Departments were carried out, it would follow as a matter ‘of course 
that the views they presented on Defence would be alike. There would 
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be no need for collation, and the Secretary of the Defence Committee 
might be a permanent civil servant, a mere clerk in fact, with a short- 
hand writer to help him. 

The next point is to consider the report of the Reconstitution 
Committee on the superior administration of the War Office. 

By the terms of the reference to the Committee they were ordered 
to take the Admiralty system of higher administration as the “basis 
: for their recommendation. There is no‘objection to this proposition. 
For, as the Committee remark, the Admiralty system may be said 
‘“to have been founded on the proved requirements of war,” and “it 
“conforms closely to the arrangements under which the largest 
“private industries are conducted.” They justly add, “this cannot 
“be said of the War Office, where great changes have been frequent 
“and stability of administration has never. been attained... no 
“public department has been so frequently examined or so scathingly 
“criticised by Commissions and Committees as the War Office... .. 
“Tt has. i... been subjected to successive tinkering processes by 
“which improvement in minor matters may occasionally have been 
“accomplished, but which left great principles entirely out of sight 
ae edge the provision of relatively small expeditionary forces to 
“operate against unorganised and ill-armed people has been the 
“principal occupation of the War Office... .. primary needs have 
“escaped due recognition. The experience of the South African 
“campaign has clearly shown that the system- of administration 
“prevailing was not adapted to the requirements of war, and an 
“examination of the methods and regulations at the War Office 
“strengthens the impression that the real object for which this 
“Department of the State exists—the preparation of the Military 
“Forces of the Crown for war—has not been attained..... The 
“War Office has no thinking department,* and the branches concerned 
“with preparations for a campaign and the collection of necessary 
“information are weak..... No distinction between policy and 
“routine work exists,and the military heads, absorbed with work 
“with which they ought to have nothing to do, have no time for the 
“proper consideration of questions of real importance or for exercising 
“foresight and initiative... .. No scheme of reconstruction can 
“be worthy of the acceptance of His Majesty's Government unless 
“it provides substantial and permanent guarantee against the continu- 
“ance of these conditions.” 

All the above has been said before,and anyone who has any 
acquaintance with War Office methods knows that it is absolutely 
and entirely true. The reason is not far to seek. English 
administrators have never appreciated, and some of them now do 
not appreciate, that the primary object of our Naval and Military 
* The Committee might have added that, if their proposals are carried out, it > 
will still less have onè, as all the thinking will be done by the Defence Department! 
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services is war, and- that the main, energy of the whole ‘administrative 
system must be devoted to perfecting the arrangements for administer- 
ing the fighting power of the mation when carrying’ ‘on warlike 
operations. It follows, therefore, that the most important branch in 
both the Admiralty and the War Office must be the one which deals 
with military policy and its execution. This means that what we call 


the Intelligence Department, the brain of the Army and Navy, must l 


stand first, other departments forming but subordinate sections of the 
administrative hegemony. ‘It need only be remarked: that ‘neither 
in the Admiralty nor in the War Office was there, till quite recently, 
any such’ branch. That for the Army has only been in existence 
twenty-five years, that for the Navy about half that period. Both 
have been habitually starved in point of personnel, and neither has 
had any adequate sum to expend on obtaining intelligence. The 
first pomt then in any scheme of reconstruction is to make this 
essential branch of administration the main consideration. i 
: The Committee’s proposals with regard to the new organisation 
of the War Office are, first of all, to place the Secretary of State on 
the same footing as the first Lord of the Admiralty, and all sub- 
missions to the Crown in regard to military questions are. to be made’ 
by him alone. It is a little difficult to understand quite what. is 
meant by this suggestion. The matters submitted to the Sovereign 
are practically of a personal character, and it is presumed that they 


$ 


will in the future be presented by those who haye hitherto , 


done this duty. For instance, the findings of General Courts-Martial 


‘will be presented by the Judge Advocate General and so on.. Other ~ 


matters than those of a personal character are questions of policy, 
and these will apparently have to go, in the case of. larger questions, 
to the Defence Committee and on tothe Government of the day. 

The- next suggestion made by the Committee is the Constitution of 
the Army Council, which is to be made up as follows :— l 


(a) ist Civil Member- Secretary of State. ; ' 
(& 1st Military Member—Chief of the General Staff. Military 
, policy in all its brariches, War Staff Duties, Intelligence, 
Mobilisation, Plans of Operation, Training, Military History, 
` Higher Education, War Regulations. 


' (ġ 2nd Military Member—Adjutant-General to the Forces. ‘ 


Recruiting, Pay, Discipline, Rewards, Peace Regulations. 
(d) 3rd Military Member—Quarter-Master General ' to the 
Forces. Supply, Clothing, Remounts, Transport. `, 
' (ù 4th Military Member—Master-General of the ‘Ordnance. 
Armaments and Fortifications. : 
‘(f) 2nd Civil ‘Member—The Parliamentary Under-Secretary: of 
State. Civil business other than Finance. Mii: 
(A 3rd Civil Member—Financial Secretary: Finance Audit, 
-- Accounting, Estimates. ay ka 
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The Secretary of State is the natural and proper head of this new 
body. Next to him comes the Chief of the General Staff, who is 
practically the official lately known as the Director General of 
Mobilisation and Intelligence, except that education has very properly 
been tacked on to this office. The next sub-division is the old Adjutant- 
General's Department, except that pay is taken from the Quarter- 
Master General and added to it. The (æ) Department remains 
much the same as it was when called the Quarter-Master General’s 
Department, except that clothing is now taken fromthe Adjutant- 
General and added to it. The (e) Department is now under the 
Master-General of the Ordnance and combines the Departments 
hitherto administered by the Director General of Ordnance and the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications. The department of the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State is practically unaltered, and the 
same remark applies to that of the Financial Secretary. 

The proposed divisions of the War Office duties will, I think, 
meet with the approval of every one who has studied the question, 
but the future administration of them will depend largely on the 
detailed arrangements made for carrying out the work. All 
the difficulties’ which have‘ hitherto beén met with in the 
conduct of War Office business have arisen from one main cause, 
namely, the want of definite division of the War Office into definite 
compartments, independent of one another and each supreme - 
within its own well-defined borders. For example, it is difficult to 
conceive almost any subject connected with the Army which does 
not touch on the subject of “discipline,” one of the duties 
confided to the Adjutant-General. Suppose, for the sake of example, 
that he is obstructive by nature, he ‘will then constantly be 
interfering with every subject which comes into the War Office, 
and the consequence will be great delay in settling any question. 
Let me give a concrete example. Let the question to be dealt 
with be one of the construction of some local defence—that’ would 
naturally fall in the first instance to the department of the Chief of the 
General Staff. But no fortification is complete without a garrison, and 
a gatrison requires discipline; therefore whenever a fortification is 
to be constructed the Adjutant-General must have his say, although, 
practically, his sole right to do so rests on the fact that he will 
eventually have to deal with the discipline of the men in the garrison. 
This is not a fancy picture, and what has occurred before may occur 
again unless means are taken to stop it. The only way to do this 
is to lay down very accurately what each department is to do and 
to.abolish once and for all the dreadful habit of sending papers from 
one department to another on the fancy plea that various depart- 
ments may be concerned in the subject matter. Anybody with War 
Office experience knows what the result is: most departments write 
platitudes, and a sort of general non-commuttal form of memorandum 
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has grown up, which is perfectly meaningless, which adds to the bulk 
of the papers and does nothing else. It is even said that, in the weary 
round which a set of papers sometimes takes, it will often come more 
than once to the same individual, and it has been whispered 
that some of the highest ofħcials in the War Office have been known 
to write two or three different opinions on the same subject, all 
contradictory and all equally wide of the mark. The only way to 
stop this nonsense, is, as I say, to define accurately what each depart- 
ment is to do. Where any matter requires to be dealt with by 
more than one it should be by personal conference between the 
two heads in the presence of the Secretary to the Council, and 
written communications between branches should be absolutely 
forbidden. This would lead to rapid decision, which would certainly 
be an innovation in War Office procedure. 

It is entirely logical to put official clothing, under the Quarter- 
Master General, as he is a finance head, which the Adjutant-General 
is not. Quite recently the latter has been responsible for 
patterns of clothing (for which, if there be any justice, he will have 
to account in the sight of Heaven), while the Director General 
of Ordnance has had the Clothing Department under him and been 
responsible for its manufacture. It is presumed that this extra- 
ordinary arrangement will now cease. Nothing is stated as to what 
is to become of the Army Ordnance Department. This department 
does not merely supply guns, rifles and ammunition, as its name 
would seem to imply, but is practically the Army shop which supplies 
all manner of articles to the soldier for his personal use and for his 
equipment in the field and for his barracks in peace time. Pre- 
sumably, although the Committee do not say so, they. will now divide 
this department into two branches, one which will deal with weapons 
only, which will remain under the Master-General of the Ordnance, the 
other with the multifarious objects which now engross the attention 
of Ordnance Officers, and which will be under the Quarter-Master 
General. To the lay mind there can be no reason for having a sort 
of military Whiteley’s to supply everything from a pair of socks up 
to a 12-inch gun. 

The department of the Master-General of Ordnance, as 
now constituted, is really a reversion to the old department 
of that name which existed up to the Crimean War and which did 
very good service in the past. 

It is, of course, out of.the question that any one man can actually 
supervise the whole of the duties which the amalgamation of these two 
departments involves; he will require a number of assistants at 
the head of well-defined sub-divisions, each of whom must be para- 
mount within his own sphere and only have to approach the Master- 
General on questions of policy. In fact, this plan of delegation 
must dominate the whole scheme of reconstruction if it is to be 
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made a practical working fact. Under the old system the heads 
were not bound to delegate anything to their sub-division chiefs, and 
many of them took a delight in doing everything themselves with 
a result which it is quite unnecessary to describe because it is so 
palpably and plainly ridiculous. The truth is that we are always 
talking about decentralisation, but whenever decentralisation pro- 
positions are put forward they are always burked by those who see 
in them some diminution of their authority and dignity. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that the original sin of official 
man will be in any way altered by the report of the Committee, ' 
and things will soon get back into the old rule unless by a clear 
definition of duties this is rendered impossible. 

The 5th Department requires no comment. Though why new men 
are required for new measures in the case of soldiers and not in that 
of civilians seems difficult to understand. 

The 6th, that under the Financial Secretary, will be one of those 
in which accurate definition of duties is absolutely necessary. It 
must be rigorously insisted on that this branch has nothing todo 
with executive duties; it is an open secret, as the evidence before the 
Dawkins Committee shows, that the Finance Branch has often 
arrogated to itself duties which certainly do not belong to it. 
Its function is to criticise, not to suggest, and the ridiculous 
spectacle of the Financial Secretary, who is in nine cases out of ten 
a young and untried Parliamentary hand, making suggestions to the 
Executive Branches must be stopped. 

This department is somewhat apt to-ape the ways of the Treasury. 
What the people of England do not understand at the present 
moment is that it is the Treasury which really rules and governs 
the policy of the War Office and the Admiralty, The late Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour not very long ago expressed their views 
on the danger of this system, but nothing has ever been done to 
alter it. What can be more absurd than the spectacle so well 
portrayed in the report of the commission on the South African War 
of the Director-General of Ordnance, że., the Military Expert, drawing 
‘attention to our want of supplies of material of war, and the Treasury 
deputing three civilians to investigate this statement—the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the Treasury, the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for War, and the Director-General for 
Stores at the India Office? I assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that the Treasury constantly refuses sums asked for by the 
War Office and which are sorely needed for necessary organisa- 
tion. I am far from advocating the abolition of proper financial 
control, but when the finance authorities forget their proper functions 
and interfere in executive matters the result is always detrimental 
to administration and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, costly 
to the nation. The history of our little wars shows that the necessary 
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operations at the commencement have been habitually starved, with 
the result that eventually we have had to spend far more than would 
have been the case had a proper expenditure been made in the first 
instance. Of this the present operations in Somaliland are an 
excellent example. 

The same spirit prevails in the Finance Branches of all our Govern- 
ment offices which have them, and it is the primary cause of the 
costliness of English Administration. 

It is impossible to criticise more fully, at the present stage, the 
proposed system of War Office work, but it seems to have in it the 
germs of reason and therefore of success. But all will depend on 
the way in which the details are worked out and on the men who are 
entrusted with their working. For information on these two heads 
we must await the Committee’s further report. 

The statement made by the Committee that new measures demand 
new men was not without reason in the case of some of the 
distinguished officers who have received their dismissal from the War 
Office, but it is somewhat ridiculous to dismiss Sir William Nicholson 
from his position as Head of the Intelligence Department in which ` 
he has done excellent work and brought it up to a far higher 
pitch than it has hitherto obtained, and to replace him by Sir 
Neville Lyttelton. The Committee say that it is of special importance 
to appoint military members who have not hitherto been connected 
with “existing methods and‘ ate, therefore, not likely to -be 
“embarrassed by the traditions of the system which is to be radically 
“changed.” It will probably surprise the readers of this Review to 
learn that Sir William Nicholson has passed the whole of his service, 
which is a very distinguished one, in India, where. administrative 
methods, in the making of which he has taken a prominent part, 
are good; that he has only been two years and seven months in 
his present post while Sir Neville Lyttelton has passed six years and 
eleven months in this office which is supposed to have so damning 
an effect on energy and intellect. The Committee is disingenuous— 
it should have said boldly that it wanted to dismiss three out of the 
four military heads of the War Office and did not, therefore, like to 
retain the fourth, but no one who compares the services of the two 
officers in question will for one moment believe that the newly- 
appointed first Military Member is likely to make in any way a better 
head than the late occupier of the office. There are many who are 
friends of both officers and who do not think the country has made 
any gain by the exchange, and who would have liked to see General 
Lyttelton made Second Member of Council and Sir William 
Nicholson retained as the First. 

Lastly comes the third section of the Reconstitution Committee's 

‘report, which they head “Inspection.” ` They justly remark, “Many 
“existing evils can be traced directly to the attempt to perform in the 
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“central office duties which should be delegated to the executive 
. “commanders of the Army at home and abroad. It results that these 
“duties are frequently ill-discharged from want of adequate know- 
“Jedge—that there is too much correspondence of a useless and 
“sometimes irritating nature,’ and that officers are not trained in 
peace to do the duties which they must perform in war. Again, this 
is not new, many have said the same thing before; but the Committee 
are in the position of Richelieu who could cut down all that stood 
in his way and cover it with his red mantle, and there is now some 
chance of these undoubted evils being remedied. But little 
allusion is made to the proposed administration of the Army 
in peace outside the War Office. It is to be devoutly hoped that 
they will sweep away the ridiculous Army Corps; no organisation 
higher than a division is wanted in England; but it would be pre- 
mature to discuss this point until the Committee have revealed 
somewhat more of their intentions They apparently intend 
that the heads of Military Districts, in England shall be 
supreme within them and have full powers.’ Every soldier of any 
administrative experience will heartily support them in their 
proposition. . j 
An independent Inspection Department is to be provided for the 
information and protection of the council. The Inspector General 
at the head of it is to be assisted by Inspectors of 


1. Cavalry. 

2. Horse and Field Artillery. 
3. Garrison Artillery. 

4. Engineers. 

5. Mounted Infantry. 


If these inspections are made real inspections they will be 
valuable, but if they are to consist as hitherto, in some instances, 
certainly, of mere perfunctory parades varied with a reception of the 
Mayor and the Freedom of the City, they will be what they have 
lately been, a foolish expenditure of money. It is to be hoped that 
whoever is made Inspector General will not be kept in office for 
more than one period of service—fresh blood every now and then 
is a necessity in such a post. 

Moreover, the duties of all these inspectors must be carefully 
defined. At the present moment the British Army is the most 
inspected and worst trained army in Europe. A striking example 
of how not to do it was the appointment of a Director of Military 
Education and Training. The Army Order of the 4th March, 1902, 
which introduced the Army Corps system, lays down that the 
Generals commanding districts are to be responsible for the training 
and discipline of the troops within their command; but immediately 
after this system was introduced a Director of Trainmg was 
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established at the War Office with power to interfere with every- 
thing connected with training! It is to be hoped that under the 
new rule this appointment will be abolished. Its also a doubtful 
point whether one Inspector General will be sufficient. It would 
probably be better to have two or even three who would divide up 
the country between them and who would severally and jointly 
report every year to the Secretary of State and Army Council. 

It will be'noticed that one of the duties of the Inspector General 
is to enter his opinion upon the confidential reports of all “Command- 
“ing Officers” and that he may report on any officer. The 
Committee do not define what they mean by Commanding Officer, but 
, if they give the usual interpretation, 7.2, every officer commanding a 
battalion of infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a brigade of artillery, a 
Commanding Engineer, the senior Army Service Corps officer and the 
senior Ordnance officer in a district, he would have more work 
to do than any one man could perform, and, in the majority 
of cases, he would know nothing about the officers and could have no 
means from his own observation of finding out about them except 
by a conversation of a few minutes’ duration. It does not seem, 
therefore, that his report on them could be of any particular value. 
This is one of those propositions which are beautiful in theory but 
useless in practice. It was probably made by the Committee without 
counting up the number of Commanding Officers in England. 

The further report of the Committee will be awaited with interest. 
Until it is issued further criticism would be out of place. . There 
is no doubt that the propositions made form a vigorous attempt to 
deal with what has been a gigantic evil, and that they form in many 
ways a suitable plan of reform, but the creation of the so-called 
Defence Department on the lines suggested by the Committee seems 
for the reasons I have given to be undesirable. Still, on the whole, 
the Committee may be congratulated, and it is to be hoped that the 
bad portions of their scheme may be modified and the good ones 
carried out in clear and firm details on which their success or failure 
will entirely depend. 

SCRUTATOR. 
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STUDIES IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


II. CARLYLE AND THE PRESENT TENSE. 


` 


i ERSUADED as I was—and as I hope my reader will also be 
P after my analysis of De Quincy*—that the greatest differences 
in literary effect, are due mainly to different treatment of the verb, I set 
about an examination of the present tense, as it has been employed in 
our language. 

It seems an idiotically obvious remark, yet one is apt to feel a 
little shock of surprise when its truth is brought home to one: zke 
present tense makes things present; it abolishes the narrative and the 
narrator. This can be verified, as the relation of relief and colour is 
best verified in pictures, by a process of reversing, like standing a 

,  Picture’on its head. The ballad gives us this. For in the ballad the 
bulk of the telling is sometimes in the present tense, and the effects 
are obtained by a lapse into the past. For instance :— 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair o’ shoon of the velvet green; 
And till seven years were come and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


Here the ballad monger, like the uneducated folk of our own day, 
experiences a difficulty in following an action without actually 
witnessing it, hence he speaks in the present; but when he wants to 
sum up the result, he unconsciously employs the past tense, which 
makes an end of the business. And of course the alternation with the 
past tense’ produces by contrast an extremely lively tense of the 
present. In more artistic ballads the past tense is prevalent, and there 
is a jump into the present at the moment of passion and action, with a 
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very solemn drop back into the past to give the reste Thus, in the 
Braesiof Yarrow :— 

) Two has he hurt, and three has slain 
On the bloody braes o’ Yarrow ; 
But the stubborn knight crept in behind, 
And pierced his body thorough. 
Again i 
She’s, ta’en ‘him in her arms twa, 
And given him kisses thorough ; 
She sought to bind his mony wounds, 
But he lay dead on Yarrow. 


_ It is surely no mere coincidence that the past tense should here recur 
as soon as the action is finished. 

I have said that the present tense abolishes the fact of narration. 
This has a most important ‘result, that of doing away with the sense of 
cause and effect. For we cannot feel any causal connection without 
projecting ourselves into the past or the future. The present tense, 
constantly pushing us along, leaves no leisure for thinking about 
why; it hustles us into a new ow. The present, in this case, never 
becomes a past, the thing which we can keep and look into; it simply 
drops off into limbo, vanishes entirely, as it probably does in the case 
of many children and thoughtless, uneducated persons. . 

Moreover—and this is obvious—the present tense can bring the 
event before us, or us before the event, forcing us into 
a kind of sham belief. I say of skam belief, because this 
special kind of condition, that of dramatic illusion, is often 
totally different from the genuine kind of belief, what William 
James would probably call the “warm, familiar acquiescence” which 
belongs to the sense of reality. We may sit in a theatre and be 
hurried, bullied into interest and sympathy with something which we 
do not seriously believe possible. And here I should like to distinguish 
very clearly between this kind of realisation, due to presentation on 
the stage or to presentation by the present tense and similar devices, 
and realisation by such fulness and harmony, such organic synthesis of 
co-ordinated detail, as is produced by only the very greatest novels or 
poems. After watching a Sarah Bernhardt play, or reading a. chapter 
of Dickens even with breathless interest, I am by no means haunted 
by a certainty that something is going on, that certain people are 
contriving to live, struggle and suffer, such as I have after reading 
Thackeray, or Stendhal, or Tolstoi; on the contrary, there is often, as 
one lays down the book or rises from one’s seat, a feeling of abrupt 
breaking off, of blowing out the lights. For once lapsed into silence, 
Lady Dedlock, Snagsby, Jo, Tulkinghorn, Chadband, cease to exist, 
cease therefore to develop, even like the personages of a Sardou drama 
after the curtain has fallen. But the Newcomes, the family of Del 
Dongo, and Katia, Levine, Anna, Vronsky, Natacha, Princess Mary or 
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Pierre are just as living and active when I am not reading about them 
as when Tam; and the poisoning of Othello’s mind takes place, as a 
matter of fact, between as much as during the acts. Why? Because 
all these great creations have an organic, inevitable existence of their 
own, and once in contact in our thoughts, they must alter and act on 
one another even like real things; whereas the others are mere 
cleverly-painted puppets, whose movements catch and arouse our 
attention ; but which, once the band hushed and the lights out, collapse 
into heaps of wood and wire. 

By this hangs the fact, often puzzling in the extreme, that “thrilling ” 
stories are so often very poor and so often forgotten as soon as read ; 
also that pathetic effects can be produced by third rate talent. The 
difficult, the unique thing to produce is such fascination as continues 
when the reader is surrounded by different impressions, and submitted 
to contrary influences, the fascination given by the life organic, which 
is also the life everlasting! I have spoken of Dickens’ use of the 


present tense. It is accompanied by several dodges converging towards __ 


the same effect. First, the dodge (the essential factor of theatrical 
illusion) of making the characters say their whole say, instead of telling 
us what they said; with the result that the most- unlikely thing is 
accepted because, in a way, you are made to hear it, and speeches are 
listened to with acquiescence which would revolt our sense of 
probability if their substance were merely retailed. Again, 
‘and more efficacious still, the dodge of undoing the wrappers 
one by one, taking the boxes one out of the other, and 
thereby producing, like the conjuror, a spurious belief in the 
reality underlying these deliberate proceedings. I will not lay 
impious hands on Dickens, whose greatness exists despite such 
glaring drawbacks ; soI will invent a passage after his manner, burn him 
only in effigy: “In that street there is a house; in that house there 
“is a room; in that room there sits a woman.” Each affirmation 
(impossible to negative because there is no real connection with any) 
builds up a certainty in the reader’s mind. So that when we come to 
“and that woman is sewing a shroud,” the certainty is positively 
crushing. How sceptical we should remain if the passage ran as 
follows: “In a certain house of a certain street, a woman sat sewing 
“a shroud.” é 

This undoing the wrappers is, as I hinted, a frequent accompaniment 
of the use of the present tense; it exists in most ballads, and in the 
popular recital (as one may still hear it in certain countries) of fairy 
tales. And all such processes—or all processes so employed—present 
tense, dialogued narrative, reiterative development of unrelated facts, 
or, if you prefer, elaborate peeling away of one fact and showing the 
next, and take the place of the power of persuading the reader by 
intellectual or emotional evidence that things really have happened in 
that particular way. They’have the advantage of saving, not merely 
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the skill or genius which the writer has not got, but the intelligence 
and imagination, the sympathy, nay, the mere attention which the 
reader may not be able or inclined to give. We are all of us at times 
too poor in spirit or nerves to meet the artist half way, and help him 
to build his magic cities and plant his enchanted woods in our soul. It 
is on such occasions that a good thumping on the drum, or a good 
flaring of Bengal lights is highly welcome. And for this reason such 


‘ aids. to interest and to tears are indispensable to a large number of 


N, 


persons, those who happen to be tired, or were never anything else. 

In amazing contrast to what, let us say, Dickens contrives by means 
of the present tense, is what Carlyle employs it to achieve. The 
contrast is between melodrama and the highest lyric, the lyric of 
prophecy. Here—say in “The French Revolution ”—we become 
witnesses no longer of juggler’s tricks, but of miracles. Let us watch 
and wonder. 

The intellectual process is wholly different from the one we have 


- been examining in Dickens. Carlyle’s present tense does not oblige 


us to’witness the taking of the Bastille or the death of Louis XVI. in 
the manner in which Dickens’ present tense has obliged us to witness 
the death of the Man from Shropshire, or the interview of Lady 
Dedlock and Guppy. Louis XVL, Mirabeau, Danton, and the rest 
are seen but vaguely, as from a distance, recognisable on the whole by 
some constantly recurring attitude easily identified from afar; nay, 
by + some quite superficial peculiarity like “Dusky D’Esprimenil,” 
“Gyrating Maurepas” or “Sea Green Robespierre,” Carlyle’s 
“Revolution” affording in this a curious contrast to Michelet’s, where 
we learn so well the actual features, the marks of underlying tempera- 
ment, the very viscetal life, in many cases, of all the dramatis persone. 
No; in Carlyle the illusion is not in the least of the dramatic kind ; it 
is of the lyric. What the present tense does here is to transport us - 
perpetually, to’ hustle us unceasingly into the presence of Carlyle 
himself. It forces us, without allowing a pause to think or glance over 
our own shoulder, to look down on the revolution from the skyey post 


‘of observation where He sits, like some belfry gargoyle overlooking a 


flattened city and a mapped out country, among the storms and sunsets ; 
a kind of cosmic, archangelic dæmon, seeing the molehill-upsettings, the 
ants’ processions and tumults of this world, and this world as but a tiny 
item of the swirling universe around him; seeing it all with compre- 
hension of the how and why, with pity and disdain. It sounds ridicu- 
lous to say (something like the anti-climax of a nostrum advertisement) 
that it is the present tense which allows Carlyle to do and be all this ; 
but that seems to be the case. For the present tense dispenses with 
all question and answer, all explanation; and it gives continuity not to 
the things he speaks about, but to what he says about them, with the 


‘result that what we are witnessing is not the drama down below in 


streets and fields, nor even the drama in human hearts (there is wonder- 
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fully little fellow-feeling with anyone); but the drama up here in the 
soul of this strange, marvellous prophet, Stylites-like among the forces 
of Nature, calling out what he sees in the little earth, in the vast infinity, 
like Jeremiah muttering and shouting of the past and future, “Therefore 
“I am full of the fury of the Lord; I am weary with holding in... .” 

There is no difference, save in length, in » subject .and in 
philosophic attitude, between the “Revolution” and a poem like “Abt 
“Vogler,” or the “Grammarian’s Funeral.” The doings of Jacobins 
_ and Girondins, the September Massacres or the War in Argonne, hold 
the same place as the Illumination of the cupola or the uphill proces- 
sion ; they are episodes, illustrations, metaphors almost, bringing home 
the eternal laws of Being and Becoming, of Death and Revival f 
and they are for Carlyle, as for Browning, what they were for the 
“Chorus Mysticus”: alles Vergiingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss. 

Take a chapter of the “French Revolution” and transpose it into 
the past tense; you will get the same effect as by similarly transposing 
“Abt Vogler” or the “Grammarian”: all cohesion, all co-ordination 
will disappear; the transition from one subject to another will become 
senseless ; the action, which is that of the Prophet holding forth, will 
come to a stop. But the consecutiveness of cause and effect, the 
intelligibility of history will not have been attained. For what will 
those sudden vocatives, invectives, prophecies become in a mere past 
tense narrative of sublunary events? And what cennection will there 
be among those historical affairs, stranded in bits, if we no longer feel 
their connection in the travailing or transfigured spirit of thé Seer? 

But I will take an example. I open the “French Revolution ” 
literally at random, at the beginning of the 4th chapter of the last 
book. And, substituting the past tense for the present, I produce the 
following half pag :— 


The Convention, borne on the tide of Fortune towards foreign 
victory, and driven by the strong wind of Public Opinion towards 
Clemency and Luxury. rushed fast ; all skill of pilotage was (or being) 
needed, and more than all, in such a velocity. Curious to see how 
it veered and whirled, yet had ever to whirl round again, and scud 
before the wind. If, on the one hand, it re-admitted the protesting 

: Seventy-Three, it had, on the other, to consummate the apotheosis of 
Marat; it had to lift his body from the Cordeliers’ Church and 
transport it to the Pantheon of Great Men; flinging out Mirabeau 
to make room for him. To no purpose: so strong did public 
opinion blow. A Gilt Youth-hood, in plaited hair lresses, tore 

, down his busts from the Theatre Feydeau ; trampled them under 

foot; scattered them, with vociferation, into the cesspool of 
Montmartre. His chapel was swept away from the Place du 
Carrousel; the cesspool of Montmartre was tu. receive his very dust. 


I should add that in making this slight alteration in a few verbs, I 
have found it inevitable to alter the proriouns also: it is impossible, for 
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instance, to speak of the Convention as we, once it is a thing of the 
past it becomes #,; and thereby the interrogative passages become 
more or less childish. 

This one travesty should suffice to show that in this book the present 
tense is not in the least a device (as people sometimes imagine) for 
making the narrative rattle on. As a fact the narrative never does 
rattle on; anything but that! The use of the present tense answers 
on the contrary to Carlyle’s very personal attitude in what is really the 
world of contemplation; and it is, I believe we should find, 
only one of the inevitable literary expressions thereof; for 
no man’s style was ever so organically personal as his, so 
intimately interwoven with individual habits of thought and 
feeling; at all events, I think, among English prose writers. But 
if my reader is not convinced we will try again, but this time purposely 
selecting one of the pieces of purest narrative, one, therefore, which 
ought, on the face of it, rather to gain than lose by transposition into 
the past tense. Here it is, made a hash of by that simple alteration 
of tenses. ; ' 


On the morrow morning, she delivered her note to Duperret. It 
related to certain: family papers which were in the Minister of the 
Interiors hand ... . which Duperret was to assist her in getting ; 
this, then, had been Charlotte’s errand to Paris? She had finished 
this in the c@urse of Friday, yet said nothing of returning. She had 
seen and silently investigated several things. The Convention in 
bodily reality, she Aad seen; what the Mountain was like. The ° 
living physiognomy of Marat she could not see: he was sick at 
present and confined to home. About eight on the Saturday 
morning she purchased a large sheath knife in the Palais Royal ; 
then straightways, in the Place des Victoires, took a hackney coach : 
“To the Rue de |’Ecole de Medicine, No. 44.” It was the residence 
of the Citoyen Marat! The Citoyen Marat was ill, and could not be 
seen; which seemed to disappoint her much. Her business was with 
Marat, then? Hapless beautiful Charlotte! hapless squalid Marat! 
From Caen in the utmost West, from Neuchatel in the utmost East, 
they two were drawing nigh each other; they two had, very strangely, 
business together. ... . No answer. Charlotte wrote another note, 
still more pressing; set out with it by coach, about seven in the 
evening, herself. | Tired day labourers had again finished their work ; 
huge Paris was circling and simmering, manifold, according to its 
wont; this one fair figure had decision in it, drove straight, towards 
a purpose. .... And so Marat, People’s Friend, was ended ; the 
lone Stylites had got hurled down suddenly from his pillar ; whither ? 
He that made him does know. 


I have tinderlined the passage about the workmen, because the result 
of the altered tense is particularly bad here. This passage deals with 
the general, the universal, the always happening, and that cannot be 
adequately given by the historic tense. For the same reason no large 
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generalisation can be formulated in the past tense. Compare the 
difference between “all men have died,” and “all men are mortal” 

The present tense, therefore, which is a rough and ready dramatic 
trick in the ballad, and a vulgar dodge for realisation in a writer (for all 
his genius) of the superficial psychology of Dickens; the present tense 
is also the natural form of the lyric or the prophecy. For men like 
Shelley, Browning or Carlyle, it is the tense of the eternal verities, 
which, from their very nature, have not deen, but, like all divine things, 
always are. 


VERNON LEE. 


` 


THE FLOWING TIDE. 


F the Liberal Party is to return to office, it is of importance that it 
should command such a majority as to be able to administer 
affairs with firmness and dignity. To accomplish this a working , 
majority of at least fifty over Conservatives and all Ireland combined 
is desirable. To obtain this majority there must be :— 


Great Britain, Liberals .............. cc eeeeeeeeee eee 360 
Conservatives ....ccceeseeeeeseereee 207 
_. Ireland, Al Parties: secesscceivessebesebwens 103 
— 310 
Liberal majority :scrsssovsecvenseess 50 





During the last five Parliaments, the first being before the disruption 
of the Liberal Party, the figures were :— 


1885 1886 1892 1895 1900 


Liberals ..........ceeecseceneees 335 192 275 177 185 
Conservatives and Unionists 232 375 292 390 382 
Tish  ssesseedastuecesstens E T 103. 103 103 103 103 


In three of these five Parliaments the Unionist Party had more than 
the required 360; but the elections in 1886 and 1900 were abnormal ; 
Home Rule and the South African War dominated all other questions. 
In 1895 the Liberal Party suffered from the retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
and want of leadership; while vigorous campaigns of the clergy and 
the publicans, fighting for selfish interests, aided their opponents. The 
election of 1892 showed such a strong recovery that, with adequate 
leadership in subsequent years, a return to power might have been 
accomplished. . The figures of 1892 were, however, 85 less than the 
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number required; even 1885, which is sometimes referred to as the 
flood-tide of Liberal success, was 25 short. Is the enthusiasm of 
Liberals at present, aided by the strong dissatisfaction of many 
normal supporters of the Government, sufficient to return the 
necessary 360 members? 

The uncertainty of results in particular cases is so gteat, that any 
attempt to arrive at a judgment by estimating the result in each 
constituency separately must be futile. The only profitable method is 
that of general average. The uncertainty of individual contests is 
easily illustrated. In 1900 the stream against Liberals was so strong 
that it would not have been unreasonable to regard the seats which 
they then secured as confirmed and impregnable Liberal strongholds ; 
yet of the 185 no less than 80 had been held by Unionists at some time 
during the previous four years. Conversely the 232 seats held by the 
Conservatives at the time of the Liberal flood-tide in 1885 might have 
been regarded as perfectly secure during the following years of Liberal 
disintegration, when a numerous phalanx of voters passed over to the 
aid of the Conservatives ; but at some time during the four following 
elections the Liberals captured 53 of those seats—27 once, 14 twice, 
10 three times, and 2 four times. 

These figures show how little ground there is for confidence that any 
large number of constituencies will be always loyal to either one Party 
‘or the other. Whether the changes are to be regretted, as indications 
of the instability of democratic institutions, or to be welcomed as 
evidence of the healthy action of intelligent public opinion, may be 
open to discussion, but the facts remain amongst the perplexities of 
electioneering. f 

That the tide is now flowing towards Liberal victory is evident ; 
whether that tide is strong enough, and will continue long enough, to 
produce the desired result, can best be judged by measuring what it- 
has already accomplished, in successive periods of its flow, and thus 
discovering whether there are any signs that it has spent its force. 
This may be done by dividing the time since the 1900 election into 
four periods, and comparing the results of the bye-elections in each of 
those periods with the results in 1900. 

In Wales there has not been a contested election on which to base 
any estimate ; but Wales has otherwise given abundant evidence that 
its enthusiasm for the Liberal cause has been stirred deeply, and the 
constituencies may be trusted to maintain, and perhaps even to 
increase, their Liberal ascendancy. The elections in Scotland, in 
North-East Lanark, Orkney, -Argyleshire, St. Andrew’s Burghs and 
Ayr Burghs abundantly justify the expectation that Scotland will 
contribute a full quota towards the return of Liberal ascendancy. It 
is in England that the real battle has to be fought, and a careful 
scrutiny of the drift of the bye-elections there ought to answer the 
enquiry. Omitting contests between members of the same Party, and 
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the contest left to the Irish Nationalists, the votes recorded in England 


in 1900 were :— 


Unionists 
Liberals 
Unionist Majority 


Unionist Members exclusive of Ireland 


eee w meee r eer ee eee eeerecersseesensseaeseeresere 


cece weer eer seer esses treteeesesensenseeressee 


TETE 


sessesosossossosoesesasoosacecooonuesoo 


1,394,170 
1,273,876 
120,294 


382 


With a majority of votes in England of 120,294, the Unionists, 
although suffering from Liberal preponderance in Wales and Scotland, 
secured 382 seats in the House of Commons, or 22 more than were 


necessary tọ give a majority of 50 over all others combined. 


The effects of the bye-elections in England have been :— 


Number 
of 
Contests. 
TQOL  ceeseseeeeee 7 
FOOD AS 9 
TQ03* ueni 10 
1903—4 eee 8 
34 
+ Mid Herts... 


Unionist 
Votes. 


30,045 
39,810 
46,072 


44,105 





160,092 





4,025 


31,065 
41,313 
47,803 


42/777 





162,958 





4,997 


Unionist Votes 
at 1900 or at 
last Contest. Decline. 


1,020 
1,503 
1,731 


Increase. 


1,388 





Decline. 


1,866 





Decline. 


372 


Per Cent. 
3.25 
3.63 
3.63 


3.24, 





7.44 


This slight falling away is not, in itself, suficient to imperil the 
Conservative position, nor to justify sanguine Liberal expectations ; 
indéed, the increase in the votes since Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign 
began points in the other direction. The figures on the Liberal side, 
however, present a very different aspect of the position. 


Number 


of 
Contests. 
IQOL © esses 7 
IQO2 — seeseeeee 9 
TQO3* eee 10 
1903—4 see 8 
34 
+ Mid Herts 


* This line includes all before Mr. Chamberlain’s retirement from the Government; . 


Liberal 
Votes. 


20,307 
42,382 
46,119 
45,073 





159,881. 





4,757 


Liberal Votes 
at 1900 or at 
last Contest. 


23,039 
32,756 
31,515 
30,453 





118,363 





2,573 


Increase. 
2,668 


9,626 
14,604, 
14,620 





41,518 





2,184 


the next line, 1903-4, includes all since then, except Mid Herts. | 
+ The result of the Mid Herts election was not knewn when the other figures 


were printed. 


í 


Per Cent. 
11.28 
29.38 
46.34 
48.00 


35-07 





84.88 
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The gain is not only large, but growing, giving the strongest 
evidence that it rests on a secure and deep rooted foundation. The 
small decrease in the Unionist vote during the first three periods, 
and the actual increase during the fourth period, show that the ` 
enormous increase`in the Liberal vote has been the result of a great 
awakening of political interest and activity; it is no chance swinging 
of the pendulum, no reaction from weariness and indifference; it is 
the result of serious effort on the part of large numbers who usually 
hold aloof from politics, and only bestir themselves when alarmed at 
the condition of the country, or the Empire. 

Applying the percentages of gains and losses to the total figures 

_for England in 1900, the result works out :— 


Unionist ` Liberal Unionist Liberai 

Votes. - Votes. Majority. Majority. 
IQOQO — cisseseeeeeeere 1,304,170 1,273,876 120,294 
If as in IQỌI ..... 1,348,859 1,417,567 68,708 
If as in 1902 ...... 1,343,401 1,048,155 304,696 
If as in 1903* ...... 1,343,461 1,864,189 520,728 
If as in 1903—4 -.. 1,439,341 1,895,336 455,995 
If as in I9Q0I—4 ... 1,378,287 1,720,623 342,336 
+ If as Mid Herts 1,290,444 2,355,141 1,064,697 


We then have simple rule of three sums, if a majority of 120,294. 
votes in England resulted in the Unionists having 382 seats in the 
House of Commons, how many seats will the Liberals secure with 
a majority of 304,696, or 342,336, or 455,995, Or 520,728? 

Electioneering agents may reply :—but they never will get such a 
majority of votes; these bye-elections are fought more strenuously 

_ than a general election and do not represent average probabilities. 

Allowing that there may be some truth in such a reply, the rejoinder 
is palpable :—the gain is so enormous both in itself, and in its accelera- 
tion; and the evidence of quickened national interest is so marked, 
that no qualifications or abatements can possibly set aside the 
conclusion that there are reasonable grounds for expecting that the 
Liberal party will secure the necessary 360 seats. It is to be 
remembered that the Unionists secured their 382 seats in spite of a 

= balance of 18 against them in Wales and Scotland to reduce their 
gains in England; not only will these 18 favour the Liberal result, 
but the elections which have taken place in-Scotland make it evident 
that there will be many more. 

The causes of this great revulsion may be fairly determined by the 
figures. The Liberal improvement in 1901 may be attributed to 
the natural reaction after so great a decline, and to the disappointment 

* See note, p. 39 
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that the South African War was not concluded; but the movement 
was not sufficient to shake the strength of the Government. The 
figures of 1902 and the early part of 1903 reflect, chiefly, the judgment 
of the country on the English Education Act; in September, 1903, 
Mr..Chamberlain commenced, in the country, his Fiscal campaign, 
which it was expected would overshadow the Education agitation ; 
at the same time the Report on the conduct of the South African 
War was published, and the issues before the electors became more 
numerous. The slight decline in the figures, as compared with the 
enormous total of the earlier part of 1903, appears to indicate that 
the English Education 'Acts are the best weapons the Liberal party 
have in their armoury. Moreover, in the 1903—4 period, the best 
results were obtained at Ludlow and Norwich, where the Education ~ 
Acts were most strongly attacked. 

The actual number of seats gained hitherto has not been com- 
mensurate with the increase of votes on the Liberal side; this has 
been because most of the seats contested were previously held by 
very large majorities, and the movement of votes was not sufficient, 
in many cases, to quite turn the scale. The General Election will 
afford better opportunities. The seats secured by the Unionists in 
. 1900 were won with the following majorities :— 


Under 100” seer. cstcaceiavscstaca E EEES 16 
100 and under 200 ......seceeeeeeeeeeeouees 13 
200 and under 300 ........seceee serene eee eees 21 
300 and under 500 ...e.eeseeeeseeeeere ters 27 . 
500 and under 700 ....: EEEE 32 
700 and under 1,000 ..sssseerereerereesrese 30 
1,000 and under 1,500 ...ssesesseeerersee 40 
1,500 and under 2,000 ....i..eeeeeeeeereees 2I 
2,000 ANd OVer  crssececceceneeecsneeeeseeees 37 
Unopposed sssseesereeessesrereererereeeeeee 145. 
382 


Already three seats in which the Unionist majority in 1900 exceeded 
2,000 and two which they held without opposition have been gained 
for the Liberals, as well as others which had large majorities ; , 
affording sufficient justification for the hope that many more will 
follow. The remarkable victory in Mid Herts kindles that hope 
almost to the point of conviction. 


JOSEPH ACKLAND. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LATIN NATIONS. 


'I. SPAIN. 


HE resemblance between the Latin races is entirely superficial. 
In national character there can be nothing more opposed than 

are the Italians, Spanish and French, Ethnographically speaking - 
there is an equally striking diversity, and among these nations internal 
individualisation is carried to a pitch which we find nowhere else. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to hazard generalities concerning 
the ‘so-called Latin nations. Between the French and Italians there is 
a far wider gulf than exists, for instance, between Germans and Dutch. 
The Spanish, again, are absolutely distinct in every way from French 

or Italians. f 

We are not justified in attempting to carry the methods of the 
naturalist into the study of history. Spain has fallen from her high 
estate and she can no longer boast anything but an insignificant 
vestige of the magnificent power which she wielded in the sixteenth 
century, when for a short time she stood’ in the van of European 
‘nations. But her might had been fostered into greatness by peculiarly 
artificial means, and when those means were cut off she was bound to 
.telapse into her former line of progress. It is true that she has lost, 
probably without recall, her oversea dominions, from which she drew 
in no small part the wealth which enabled her for a short time to 
pursue the most grandiose ambitions in Europe. Before her trans- 
marine possessions had fallen entirely away, they had already ceased 
to be the fathomless mine of riches for which they had at first been 
held. The exhaustion of her means has compelled Spain to curtail 
her exaggerated projects, but it would be rash to conclude that she 
is really a decadent nation. Her late humiliation at the hands of the 
United States has drawn upon her an undue share of contempt. It is 
well to remember that the home country of Spain is a poor country, 
in which it requires all the ingenuity of the inhabitants to make both 
ends meet. Spain has not the superabundant fertility of France, 
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and the land is very greatly underpopulated. She thus lacks the 
financial means for mainfaining an Imperial policy, andthe money for 
internal government can only be wrung with infinite pain from the 
poverty-ridden inhabitant. . ‘ 

Perhaps the greatest drawback from which Spain suffers is her 
isolation. The insurmountable barrier of the Pyrenees, with its scanty 
passes, renders Spain an almost utter stranger to the rest of Europe. 
She lies at the extreme end of the Continent and has no passing . 
travellers; there is no going to and fro of strangers through her midst, 
and thus we are not surprised to find in her the most conservative 
country of the west. She is almost entirely cut off from intercourse 
with the outer world, and lacks the stimulus of the foreigners importing 
novel ideas and excess of energy which is so powerful an 
incentive to progress. Spain is the least visited country of 
Europe; the number of pleasure-seeking travellers thither is 
most restricted. Is there, then, anything astonishing in the 
Spanish peasant and Spanish gentleman being still tinged with the 
old-world courtesy of centuries ago? Spain is the land of quaint 
manners and quaint customs which the rest of Europe has long ago 
discarded in the hurry and scurry of progress. 

But manners and customs are not all that has remained unchanged 
in Spain. Spain has been called priest-ridden; it is easy enough 
to say that she has been ruined by her priestcraft ; but ‘the problem is 
far more complicated than that. It is certain that her isolation is one 
of the most formidable obstacles that bar her way, and one that she 
will with the greatest difficulty surmount. Her natural resources are 
poor, but such as they are they are very imperfectly developed. The 
fertile districts, scattered like oases along the coast of Eastern Spain, 
are susceptible of considerable extension. This is a question of 
irrigation, ‘and irrigation is expensive work, and we may look forward 
to a very good proportion of the savings of needy Spain being devoted 
for some time to come to this kind of work, at present suffering from 
many restrictions, for water, in the greater part of the country, is 
worth money. A most interesting work by M. Brunhes, which has 
only just appeared, makes a special study of Spanish irrigation, and 
the writer, who can speak with the authority of a specialist, holds out 
most sanguine prospects for the future. 

The division of nations into the living and the dying was the idea 
of a late English statesman. We may be permitted to doubt whether 
any of the nations of modern Europe is yet in so morbid a condition as 
to justify any prediction of its death. Spain has certainly declined 
since the sixteenth century, when in. 1582 she was able to discomfit 
a fleet of Italian, English and, French ships on sea off Terceira, and 
when her infantry battalions were the envy of the world. There is 
no reason to despair of her future. For some time she may lag behind 
-her brethren on the path of progress ; we have shown that her position 
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predestines her to slowness of advance. Bodily and mentally the 
Spanish are as sane and sound as any, and though they may perhaps 
never be permitted to regain the proud station which once they held in 
the forefront of Europe, they may very well attain a humbler degree 
` of ambition, develop their own home country and build up a polity as 
remarkable as any which at present exists. 


IL ITALY. 


To pass to the Italians, there can be little doubt that they are the 
most gifted nation in Europe. In the world of action, as in the world 
of thought, they have produced men not only of great power, but of 
unique power. Probably no man single-handed, and through the 

‘sheer force of his own personal genius, has ever done so much to 
change the face of the world as did the great Genoese, Christopher 
Columbus; and what Columbus did in the West, Marco Polo, another 
Italian, ‘accomplished in the East. Dante raised the finest cathedral 
in words, and one well comparable with the greatest buildings of the 
Middle Ages, the work of generations. What characterises the Italians | 
above all is their initiative. It is the first step which is the hardest 
to make, but it is the Italians who have always been ready to take 
the first step in action, and able to make the first step in new paths 
of science. When once the route across the Atlantic was shown by a 
Columbus or a Vespucci, it required no remarkable courage or enter- 
prise to follow in their track. But imagine the cool nerves necessary 
in those days of yet imperfect seamanship to strike boldly out across 
that vast waste of uncharted waters, in vessels little larger than our 
coastwise fishing smacks, and with more than a good chance of never 
returning. This it is that required a confidence in one’s own genius. 

In all modern sciences the Italians have played the part of pioneers. 
It is they who have laid us our true course in navigating the sea of 
medieval ignorance, and have taken up the pursuit of knowledge 
where the Greeks or Arabs had left it. They have laid the foundations 
of arithmetic and algebra, of physics, electricity, pathological anatomy 
(the creation of Morgagni); they have traced the first lines in sociology 
and in the philosophy of history. Often enough they have left traces 
of their labours upon scientific terminology, to remain as a memorial 
of their achievements. Thus it is that in electricity we have retained 
the name of Volta, the renowned physicist of Pavia, who lived from 
1745 to 1825. We might multiply examples without end. 

We cannot help being impressed by their extraordinary mental 
activity, and by the diversity of their attainments, which is almost 
incredible. The history of Italy teems for the last eight centuries 
with the most intense personalities. 

As we may observe this wonderful display of individuality among 
Italy’s great men, so we may observe it in the country itself. We 
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cannot judge of the land until we have seen it al. Each province, 
each: city, we might almost say each quarter of each city has its 
distinctive character, its own peculiar individuality. This is the mark 
of a highly civilised and progressive country. The Florentine is not a 
Roman in language, looks or mind, any more than the Roman is a 
Neapolitan. Just as the country has no universal language—for the 
Tuscan, the literary vehicle is an acquired tongue over most of the 
peninsula, and is not the everyday speech of even the educated classes 
throughout the country—even so there exists no universal mental 
type. While political union should give the land political strength, its 
intellectual disunion should be no less a source of intellectual strength. 

It is important to say a few words concerning the woman of Italy, 
in that we conceive the ideal perfection of a country to consist in the 
possession of men ripened to the perfection of manhood, and of women 
grown to the perfection of womanhood. Woman in Italy, though far | 
from being so all-important a force as in France, has nevertheless 
very great influence. She is frequently of surprising beauty, of deeply 
emotional life, and yet marked by the greatest devotion to her hoise- , 
hold duties; she is, above all, thoroughly womanly in the most noble 
sense of the word. - i 

Perhaps Italy’s trump card in the future is her supremely ‘excellent 
geo-political position. Her great geographical advantages were largely 
contributory to the rise and prosperity of Venice. During the latter 
. half of the last century the conditions of Venice from the thirteenth 
~ to the sixteenth centuries have, by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
‘reappeared to a great extent, but this time for the benefit of Italy as 
a whole. Italy is still the centre of the Mediterranean world, but of 
a regenerated Mediterranean world, in which the going to and fro.’ 
of commerce is increasing every day. She has now reassumed her 
former position midway between the Orient and the Western world. 
The opening of the Suez Canal promises well for the future of Italy. 
She has not been able to avail herself to the full of the benefits of 
her newly-acquired position; she has had great evils at home with 
which to contend; but within the coming few years she must perforce 
make use of her advantages’ A good geographical situation 
inevitably, almost automatically, confers prosperity. 

Let us cast a glance at two of the great evils against which Italy 
has had to struggle. After a thousand years of unsuccessful straining 
after unity, she has at last succeeded in reaching the longed-for goal. 
Unhappily union has not come as the fruit of her own efforts, but has 
béen conferred upon her by the victories of France and Prussia over 
the Austrians in 1859 and in 1866 respectively. When a nation has 
won its own independence by the expenditure of its own energies, 
and at the cost of its own blood, it receives an incalculable stimulus 
to further progress. How great was the effect upon Athens of 
her triumphant issue from the wrestle for life or death against the 
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overwhelming might of Persia. No sooner had she come off victorious 
than she rose at one bound to the zenith of her intellectual and 
` political glory. Two thousand years later history repeats itself. The 
crushing defeat of Philip II., and the destruction of his “invincible ” 
Armada, is for England the opening of her career of fame; it was 
immediately followed by her golden age of letters and intellect. To, 
return to Italy, as we have said, her independence was not her own 
achievement. Is it, therefore, a matter for surprise that her union 
has not had as a sequence that leap forward in prosperity which seems 
to have been so confidently expected from it? 

Moreover the union is by no means so thorough as externals would 
lead us to conclude. This is Italy’s second evil. The House of 
Savoy, the present reigning family, has stripped the Holy See of its 
temporal dominions, and has raised up for itself an irreconcilable foe 
in the Papal Curia. Since Italy is still almost exclusively Catholic, 
the Church has at its beck and call an immense power of latent 
hostility to the existing Government. This is the one great shadow 
which is cast upon the otherwise brilliant future of Italy. 


IIL. FRANCE, 


No modern nation’s history has ever exercised such a fascination or 
cast such a.glamour over the minds of men as has that of France. 
Every volume that tells of France’s doings in the past, and every 
fresh batch of mémoires, authentic or apocryphal, is read with keen 
interest and keen delight by quite as many thousands of people outside 
French frontiers as within. And while speaking of apocryphal 
mémoires, is there any other country in Europe where the writer of 
this, the most ingenious form of literary charlatanism, could ply his 
calling to profit and advantage? The throng of people in England, 
America and Germany whose lot it is to earn their bread in the less 
exalted branches of letters, know well how great their debt of gratitude 
is to French authors, who keep them busy with an unfailing supply of 
translating and re-editing todo. In no other country, certainly, do the 
rights of translation find so ‘ready a market. But we need hardly 
insist upon a fact which will so readily be accorded by all as is the 
popularity of the history of France. When Archduke Charles of 
Austria, the great adversary of Napoleon, once said (it will be found 
in his mémoires) that he took no interest in any history but in that of 
France, if he cannot be said exactly to have been talking platitudes, 
he was at least repeating what had been said countless times before, 
and what has been the unspoken thought of very many others after | 
him. We shall make some endeavour to solve the riddle of the 
wonderful charm pervading French history. It is a charm, however, 
which is anything but confined tohistory. It will not be difficult to prove 
that it is neither unjustified nor unnatural. Surely when we institute 
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a comparison, the annals of all other people seem somewhat one-sided ; 
they rarely speak of more than,one-half of themselves. In France 
history has been made by man and woman; we meet countless 
entrancing personalities of either sex, and this goes no small way to 
explain the interest of the general reader. The study of institutions 
to him seems dry; he wishes for a history not only instructive but 
amusing, and in which he can still feel the pulses of human life. And 
this he finds pre-eminently in France. 

But this explanation, much as it doubtless contains of truth, is not 
entirely satisfying: it will not tell us why people took so keen a 
delight in all that hailed from France long before France had got 
any very long tale of history to boast. Dante, at the dawn of the 
fourteenth century, tells us that French dress, French manners, French 
customs were everywhere the fashion of the day. French was spoken ` 
by everybody, and ever since, though it has become modified into 
something very different, the French language has been spoken widely 
from one end of Europe to the other. In olden days it was a language 
of deep, sonorous melody ; but we will speak more of its present-day 
qualities. It still has elegance of tone and clear-cut form, but it is 
more to its, may we say, psychological excellencies than to its natural 
good points that it owes its pre-eminence. Its diplomatic use may 
recall the days when French influence, the influence of Louis XIV, 
was paramount in Europe; but its survival points to permanent 
advantages. It is the most delicate weapon of diplomatic fence; it is 
the foil which touches, discomfits the adversary without inflicting any 
open wound. It is to this unblundering finesse that French owes 
much of its popularity: it is the language of tact and the only tongue 
which has developed to a fine art the use of sous-entendu. The rigid 
moralist may feel a preference for the speech which says everything 
bluntly, in bare, bald nudity; but it is a speech which will perhaps 
leave him a few times too often in awkward predicaments in life 
One more’ proof of the spread of French linguistic influence. German, 
in spite of its modern re-Germanisation, is saturated to the core with 
French. It was the language which Goethe knew as well as his 
own; it was the language in which Lessing long meditated 
writing his “Laokoon”;. it was the language in which the great 
philosopher and mathematician Leibnitz did compose his famous 
“Theodicée.”” Need we add the well-known example of Gibbon, who 
habitually threw all his thoughts into form in French and subsequently 
turned them into English. 

In opposition to this almost universal knowledge of French comes 
the equally universal ignorance of France. Nor is this a matter of 
very great surprise. Perhaps it would be nearer the mark to say 
that France is not so much unknown as misunderstood. Despite 
external signs of amity, the deep-rooted, lasting prejudices against 
France are legion. The hard things said of her are as the sands of 
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the ‘sea. These misconceptions are not the result of envy or of 
jealousy alone; the most patriotic Frenchman would not put so 
harsh a construction upon them. The truth is that France, like every 
other complicated nation, but perhaps even more so than other nations, 
lends herself to misinterpretation. If we know the character of one 
Servian, we know the character of all Servia. : Not so with France. 
We do not know the character of France from the type of a single 
Frenchman. In the highly civilised nations there is a light and 
shade which is quite absent among the smaller, less-developed, less- 
cultured peoples. In France probably the scale of lights and shades 
is wider than anywhere else. Unhappily the foreigner is as a rule far 
more prone to see the shades. To the foreigner, moreover, the 
association of ideas in which he has lived and been brought up is 
overpowering. It entails the greatest effort for him to enter into, or 
appreciate, other national ideals. There is an antipathy of character 
between the Englishman and the Frenchman. From the familiar 
example of gestures and gesticulation let us seek to draw another 
lesson. Imagine the associations which an average young 
Englishman has with gestures. In everyday life they are 
quite unfamiliar to him, and the only place where he is likely 
to see them is on the stage. There they are theatrical. From 
theatrical the transition to artificial is almost imperceptible. 
And from artificial his thoughts will at once lead him on through 
all the gamut of human shortcomings, imperfections and even 
vices. Our young Englishman, supremely unconscious of the 
associations with which his mind already teems, betakes himself 
across the Channel, and the first young Frenchman or Frenchwoman _ 
with whom he falls into talk will gesticulate, and will consequently 
be at once set down as theatrical, thence artificial, and hence we 
shudder to think what. 

_ All that has been so far said of France is more or less introductory. 
But we could hardly pursue our subject before the reader was fore- 
warned, and, we hope in some measure, forearmed against national 
prejudice in general, and its subtle causes. Let us now investigate 
some of the elements upon which the mainsprings of French life 
depend, and which are likely or not to contribute to the future welfare 
of France. It would be impossible to do better than to begin with the 
Frenchwoman, the most important person of the French social 
economy, in which she certainly ranks before the man. 

This not being an anthropological treatise, we are not called upon to 
go into the Frenchwoman’s physical characteristics in any detail. 
There are beautiful women in France as there are unbeautiful; 
whether the average standard of good looks is higher or lower in 

` France than elsewhere, is not very material. We shall have something 
to say of the Frenchwoman’s peculiar charm later. Let us now take 
her when she is yet a young girl and see by what steps her character 
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is moulded. Outside the Orient, the French girl is the most secluded 
of any. To those who have not seen it, the almost penitential isolation 
in which the French girl up to the time of her marriage is kept from 
the other sex, except from the members of her immediate family, 
is very nearly inconceivable. To this seclusion must be attributed very 
largely two cardinal defects of France, one literary, the other social. 
It has often been wondered why French poetry is sterile in lyrics; but 
is not the very fountain of lyric verse wanting? Are not modern 
lyrics inspired by the social intercourse of the young man with the 
young and innocent girl? We shall not perhaps find a fitter occasion 
for speaking of the French novel, which has probably been productive 
of more misunderstanding with regard to France than anything else. 
It is certainly the chief vehicle through which a knowledge, or rather 
pseudo-knowledge, of France is spread. Numberless people are con- 
versant enough with French to read with ease this lighter form of 
French literature, but their psychological insight is quite insufficient. 
The novelist in France is driven into an unenviable position. He is 
absolutely debarred from introducing the jeune fille into his writings. 
In life she is a nonentity; in the novel she would be an absurdity. 
There is no subject of interest on which to build a romance except 
the illicit amour after marriage. The novelist is compelled, in spite of 
himself, to treat life invariably from the point of view of adultery. 
By no other means can he give his book even a semblance of plausi- - 
bility. The foreign novel reader, however, leaps at once to the 
conclusion that his French author depicts the prevalent features of 
French married life. Nothing could certainly be more absurdly ` 
untrue, as a few months’ sojourn in France would certainly convince 
the most rabid of Francophobes. The future of the French novel is 
not bright; these limitations which are imposed upon its topic doom 
it to monotony. With whatever grace of style, or interesting setting 
the author may surround his plot, it is bound to revolve upon the 
same unsavoury theme, which finally becomes wearisome in the 
extreme. The influence of the French novel is undoubtedly 
pernicious, but it is certainly far from being so great as is currently 
supposed. By the woman of France the novel is scarcely read: she 
has no time for it, as we shall see when we come to look into her real 
sphere of activity. Let us, then, admit that the French novel is 
doomed owing to the social conditions of France: the ordinary married 
woman, important as her part may be in actual life, does not offer the 
interest necessary for a romance; and in spite of the profound thought 
with which a Balzac may enwrap his theme, or the brilliants with 
which many more recent novelists have studded their work, there can 
be no permanent success. The French may remain the most dazzling 
of raconteurs, they will never, so long as the conditions in which they 
live persist, rise to the heights of first-class novel-writing: 

Let us pass on to the social result of the seclusion of the French 
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` girl, and here the outlook is even less promising. We shall find later 
much which compensates for the deleterious effect exercised upon the; 
character of the young men of France by their complete severance 
from the respectable portion of the other sex. It is this isolation which 
has given rise to the great bane of France, the demi-monde and the 
griseite, though the latter name is somewhat out of fashion. Of 
course, when viewed through foreign glasses, this side of French life 
is also liable to be set down as another feature of general moral 
depravity. But we must always be on our guard against moral 
generalisations. The attitude of the shocked: and indignant moralist 
is not conducive to a real insight into the truth. This characteristic 
of France is a necessary consequence and concomitant of the other 
social institutions of the country. The strict seclusion in which the 
French girl is held before marriage, although on the one hand it is 
the prime cause of the virtue, the energy and restless industry of the 
married Frenchwoman; yet on the other hand it is undeniable that 
it is the indirect prime cause of many of the objectionable social 
habits of French young men and their @éclassées mates, For this is 
the great principle of all sociology: that for institutions making for 
. ideals such as virtue, order, national glory, etc, we must invariably 
pay heavy prices. So far, at any rate, those ideals have never been , 
realised without very grave drawbacks in another direction. The 
Athenian was a glorious specimen of mankind: but he was possible 
only on a pedestal of downtrodden slaves. So it is with every nation ; 

and it is only the conventional hypocrisy or ignorance that disguises 

or misses the fact of the melancholy inter-dependence between ideals 

and the penalties paid for them. 

It is out of this captivity of years that the French girl emerges 
the French woman. She has the character which will carry her 
through the numberless difficulties, the numberless deprivations, the 
innumerable self-abnegations with which her path is strewn. Her 
character has been bought with a Spartan training in her youth. 
Witness the cost at which English will-power and English virility 
are purchased. From the age of ten, by the systematic suppression 
of youth and gaiety, by the equally searching test of a precocious 
responsibility, the English boy at eighteen has become a volitional 
athlete, without peer in Continental Europe. He can be, and 
frequently is, entrusted with positions of confidence and responsibility 
at an age when the Frenchman is certainly still in parental leading- 
strings. The English boy has his ‘complement, his counterpart in the . 
French girl, whose training on her side is equally searching, thorough 
and severe. The physical discipline of old time Sparta was nothing 
to the moral drill of the French girl. According to the unshakeable 
principle laid down a few lines above, French womanhood is bought 
at the price of French girlhood. When she emerges from her seclusion 
she has all the high-strung, braced-up energies which enable her to 
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fill her position in the home. People who have only seen England 
and America can with difficulty realise how thoroughly the French- 
woman pervades every detail of family life. Nothing is done without 
her counsel and consent. In business she has her say, and many of 
the great commercial houses trace their descent in the feminine line. 
It is the Frenchwoman who rules from the caisse, who keeps the 
books, who sees the travellers, etc. She realises to the full her 
importance in her world, how much her influence may achieve and 
contribute to the family advancement. Her amiability will secure 
‘her friends and she knows the value of friends. May not any stranger 
contain potential utility? Nothing, at all events, is lost if you 
secure his good feeling. Her good nature, which has become ha 
second nature, rather her only nature, has its origin in the most 
logical, the most long-headed, and practica: seasons. We do not wish to 
imply that it is interestea and self-seeking ; it has so long ago become 
part of her being that the origins are dimmed and forgotten. But 
the great element of her charm is in her righteous self-respect. Those 
who would wish for a tangible concrete proof of the Frenchwoman’s 
supreme importance should remember one striking feature of French 
cities, at least to the foreign idea—the frequency with which in shop 
signs the names of husband and wife are coupled together, the 
common occurrence of widows’ names in the-same way, and many 
other familiar examples. 

To pass on to the Frenchman, we have seen to what perils his 
youth is exposed owing to his complete absorption by his family; he 
1s even more likely to fall a ready victim to temptation, owing to the 
comparative dependence in which his boyhood and early manhood 
are passed. We have seen that the education of his character and 
will-power are really neglected, and he is kept in a state of tutelage 
which to the English boy would savour too much of “bemothering.” 
He is then suddenly given over to his own devices, often with 
disastrous results. We have examples which are hardly exaggerated, 
in the classical works of “Sapho” and “ La Dame aux Camélias? From 
the age of twenty-one he will in the generality of cases be subjected 
to a course of severe discipline, this time in the army; and we shall 
not again have an opportunity of judging to what extent his character 
has been formed until he has completed his period of conscription, 
formerly three, now two years. It is improbable that he will have 
attained, his complete moral development before the age of thirty. 
At that age, or soon after, he will afford the rare spectacle of a man 
with all the pluck and energy which we are accustomed to associate 
with British youth, and yet retaining the cheerfulness of disposition 
of boyhood. He is in the position of one who has had his fling and 
is now ready to settle down to the sober realities of existence. It is 
probable, if statistics may be taken as a criterion, that he has more 
stamina and resisting power, as the rate of mortality in France 
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between the ages of fifty and sixty is considerably lower than in 
either England or Germany. ` 

Much has been said of the nervous and fidgety temperament of 
the French: it is a superficial judgment which assigns them such a 
natute, Apart from his more or less artistic style of conversation, there 
are probably few more matter-of-fact men than the Frenchman. He 
carries reasoning into many more branches of actual life than is 
usually the case among other nations. Seldom does his eye lose sight 
of the main chance. Reasoning in France has been carried into the 
arrangement of marriage; and reason is everywhere. It is no 
doubt due in a great part to this exaggerated love of cold: reasoning, 
and traditional systematisation of everything, that there are few 
openings in French commercial or public life for the free lance. There 
are few Frenchmen in France who have succeeded in a single lifetime 
as the result of their own unaided energies. The idea of French 
nervousness has no doubt principally arisen from a wrong interpre- 
tation®of the vicissitudes of French public life and political history. 
It is drawn in no small part from the spectacle of rapidly succeeding 
French Cabinets and Parliaments, But it would be only just to 
remember that the French Chamber of Deputies is an institution of 
far less consequence than the English Lower House. We must look 
for the real battle of French Government in the bureaucratic 
administration, than which nothing could be more sober and less 
nervous. French nerves are doubtless less steady since the humiliation 
of 1871, and, like all people humbled by defeat, they are somewhat 
demoralised. Consider what would be the state of the English 
mind if Dover and Kent were in the hands of the Germans and being 
rapidly Teutonised. 

But what is least realised in France by the casual stranger is her 
immense wealth. It has long been well known to the economist 
and the statistician that France is the richest country in Europe, but 
to the general public her wealth seems incredible, and chiefly for the 
reason that it leads to very little outward display. It requires, for 
example, a very keen insight into the workings of French social 
manners and customs to enable you to assign the inhabitants, say, of a 
small provincial town to their respective places in the scale of wealth. 
The accumulation of riches does not draw in its train all those 
differences in the way of life, in dress and social position, which we 
are wont to associate with it in England. Enter the principal café 
of some departmental capital and watch those two men playing 
billiards, and who appear to be on a footing of perfect familiarity one 
, towards another. You would hardly guess, for there is certainly no 
distinction of attire, that the one is living on his income of some 
£4,000 a year, the other is still a struggling chemist in the town. It 
is wonderful, too, how much opulence very often lies hidden, almost 
unsuspected, under the apparently humble externals of the ordinary 
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tradesman. When he has laid by a pile on which the English trades- 
man would certainly consider himself justified in retiring, the 
Frenchman stil clings to business. Although his every-day expenses 
are very probably less, he has, as a rule, far heavier drains on his 
purse. Each of his daughters will claim a handsome dowry if she-is 
to be married well, and these dowries must be paid without 
impoverishing the business, a course which would entail an injury to 
the prospects of his son. It is obvious that the Frenchman has very 
good reasons for sticking to his shop, and these reasons are remforced 
by two points in his character which are essentially French. In no 
country is the passion for hoarding money developed to such a degree 
as it is in France. The bounds of praiseworthy thrift and economy 
are too often left behind, and the passion for saving grows into miserly 
avarice. Herein the French suffer from the defects of their good 
qualities. The thrift of France is known all the world over. 
Pauperdom in France has been reduced to the lowest possible 
minimum, while most of the tradesmen have two or three lines of 
financial defence behind which to retire in case of business reverses. 
To come, however, to the second point in his character which’ keeps 
the’ French shopkeeper to his counter. In retiring he sees no prospect 
of greatly modifying his social standing, nor has he any desire so 
todo. The retailer in France has no feeling of dishonour in belonging 
to his allotted station in life. Small-trading leaves no slur, and 
he does not feel any passion for dissociating himself with 
anything suggestive of the shop. Shopkeeper he is, and shopkeeper 
he is proud to be and to have been. His calling has given him a 
self-respect which a similar calling could not give in every country 
of Europe. 

_ Here we have struck the keynote of French private life. No 
country of Europe has been so thoroughly de-medizvalised as France. 
The barriers of class and caste have been levelled to the uttermost, 
and though these barriers still subsist, as they must, there is nothing 
ın them that is galling or preventive of a thoroughly good under- 
standing through all ranks of society. There is no straining of one 
class to enter another, and consequently very little of that sense of 
discomfort which arises from false position. Very few men in France 
find it desirable to conceal their social origin. They are fully conscious 
of the position in life they have been born in, and are well pleased 
with it. 

We have been induced somewhat to digress. A ‘few striking 
examples of the almost fabulous wealth of France and we will pass 
on to discuss her political prospects. Peasant dowries ranging 
between ten and fifty thousand francs are anything but uncommon, 
and as we rise in the social scale so the figures rise. The statistical 
returns of moneys devolving by inheritance show a total for France 
nearly thirty times as great as those for England, Austria or Germany. 
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It is not uncommon in England to receive money by legacy; in 
Hungary the legacy has become so fabulous as to be the stock subject 
for jokes and pleasantries; but in France the acquisition of riches 
by bequest is so common as tô be almost the rule. In no other 
country could the famous Humbert frauds have gained credence for 
a moment: in France the huge heritage of the “Crawfords” was not 
extraordinary enough to excite very critical comment. The success 
of this giant escamotage was due less to the personal genius of that 
arch-swindler Thérése Humbert, than to the social conditions of the 
land in which she had the astuteness to lay her plans. It is probable 
that no other country save France could have paid with so little 
difficulty the immense indemnity exacted by Germany after the close 
of the war of 1870-1. Germany herself thought that France would 
be crippled for years to come by the payment of 4£200,000,000 
($1,000,000,000). It is well known with what .astounding rapidity 
France discharged the debt, and how quickly her finances recovered 
afterwards; but it is not always remembered that the French losses 
-during the period of actual warfare cannot well be estimated at less 
than £1,000,000,000 ($5,000,000,000) ; yet a few years later France was 
already on the save, and any municipal corporation requiring loans for 
public works and improvements was able to obtain them at a very 
moderate rate of interest. l f 

It is anything but uncommon to hear France classed among the 
decadent nations of Europe; but even when apparently unmistakable 
symptoms of decay can be observed in a people, it is very rash to 
predict an approaching downfall and dissolution. Such predictions 
have almost invariably fallen very wide of the truth. We have only 
to go back a century and a quarter to the days when England had 
just come out of her fruitless struggle to crush the revolt of her 
American colonists (1783) to see how the confident prophecies of her 
` political opponents, that she would no longer be capable of interfering 
in European affairs, were terribly disappointed.. The Courts of the 
Continent made haste to chant the dirge of English greatness, little 
dreaming that after the lapse of but a few brief years England 
resurgent would become the arbiter of their own fortunes. She refused 
to be relegated to the position of a second-rate Holland, but by 1798 
had so far restored her shattered navy as to be able to secure by the 
‘battle of the Nile the maritime ascendancy which she had struggled 
through more than a century to win. This is the era of England’s 
dominant sea power, for in the Seven Years’ War (1756—63) she had 
not done more than hold her own, while from 1775 to 1783 her fleet 
was defeated time after time, and England owed her safety at home 
only to the apathy of the Spanish and French. 

England, by the time of the Napoleonic Wars, had long ago given 
up all idea of territorial acquisitions on the Continental mainland. 
But the possession of an overwhelming fleet and superabundant 
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capital permitted her to interfere with the greatest effect in Continental 
affairs, and the side on which she chose to fight, or which she thought 
. fit to subsidise, was pretty safe to come off with flying colours. 

"We have been led into this momentary digression in order the better 
to show the position of contemporary France, which has almost, so to 
speak, stepped into the shoes in which England stood a hundred years 
back. If England reaped advantages from her insulated position, 
France’s position on the Continent to-day is one of political insulation. 
She is the country which can afford to subsidise her friends; and her- 
army, probably the most effective in Europe, with the second navy 
of the world, makes her a coveted ally. She has the advantage of 
having no hankering after territorial aggrandisement, her desires being 
limited to the recovery of the Rhine frontier and Alsace and 
Lortaine, and her lost prestige. Her Continental neighbours’ 
are not so unambitious, and Germany is still credited with 
the wish to regain the German-speaking Russian provinces of Livland 
and Courland, and to absorb the Teutonic part of Austria. When 
the day of conflict comes France will sit astride the ‘balance which 
she will be able to incline one way or another as best suits her ends. 
We must not give tod willing credence to the propaganda of the 
franc-maçons and others, who now hold a high position in 
France, and foretell an era of peace for France, during which she 
will be the vzlle-lumiétre, whence shall radiate art and civilisation. It’ 
is a fair ideal, but one which would cost too dear. Such a torch would 
consume five hundred thousand lives a day, and would serve but to 
cast a lurid glow upon the death agonies of France. The peacefulness 
of France is but surface deep, and she only awaits an occasion to 
avenge the disgrace of the war of ’70. She has obeyed the behest of 
Gambetta, “Nex parler jamais, y penser toujours.” 

Nothing can be of greater service to a nation than a true sense of 
its own value, a true sense of proportion, even if dearly purchased. 
The disasters of Z’année terrible had a sobering effect upon France 
which cannot fail to prove highly beneficial. Before 1870 the French 
- had reached a most injurious degree of self-satisfaction. France was 
not only a great nation but Za grande nation, the other great Powers 
of Europe being reckoned as of little importance. France now knows 
that there are other nations in Europe, that it is well for her to be 
ever on her guard against them, and that she cannot afford to trust 
to an inflated reputation. 

One of the greatest assets of France, however, is her wonderful 
homogeneity. She is much more united and consolidated than any 
other European country, but the provinces, although thoroughly 
merged in a national whole, still preserve to a great extent their 
individual types. To speak of a Bourguignon or Picard, or a Gascon, 
is not only to give a man a distinct geographical position, it is also to 
describe his character. 
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The Republic, much as it may be abused, was a powerful agent of 
French success, as it has proved by surviving longer than any other 
form of Government since the ancien régime was thrown down. It is, 
after all, the natural form of government for a country so homogeneous 
as France, just as Royalty is the necessary adjunct of a land which is 
much divided by heterogeneous forces. In sucha country, for instance, 
as Austria, the throne forms the one rallying point of innumerable 
discordant elements. Where the bond of Royalty is so all important, 
we may be sure that the line of succession will be carefully main- 
tained, no matter what the qualities or the defects of the particular 
monarch. But where a Republic is at all feasible it certainly confers 
manifold benefits. The decease or incapability of the ruler in a 
monarchical or imperial country may be productive of the direst 
consequences; in a republic it is always possible to have a capable 
man at the helm, and if he be tried and found wanting he can be 
readily replaced. ` 

It has long been customary to regard the French Colonial Empire 
as more or less a failure; it should, however, not be forgotten that 
it embraces many of the richest portions of the globe, and would prove 
an immense source of capital in the event of European war. The 
African colonies have the additional advantage of being within a few 
hours’ steam of the mother country. The late policy of France with 
regard to the Holy See has done much to nullify the sapping influence 
of the Catholic Church in France, and to rid the French of the one 
discordant element within their frontiers. With so many points to 
favour her, we can hardly doubt that France has the greatest chances 
of future success. 


EMIL REICH. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES AND LONGEVITY. 


URING the second quarter of last century—in 1839 and 1847— 
z two important declarations signed by the leading physicians 
PA of the time stated that “the most perfect health is compatible with total 
“abstinence from all intoxicating beverages,” and that “total and 
“universal abstinence from alcoholic liquors and beverages of all sorts 
“would greatly contribute to the health of the human race.” . But 
definite and precisely recorded experience covermg a long period 
and embracing a large number of persons was not available in those 
days. In course of time, however, it became perfectly clear to 
competent observers that abstainers were quite as healthy 
and lived as long as non-abstainers, and the argument in 
favour of abstinence, based on the contention that no article 
could be a benefit if it were no loss to be deprived of it, became 
a very forcible one. Nevertheless, if the declaration of the physicians 
of sixty years ago was to be completely confirmed and justified it had 
to be demonstrated, not only that alcoholic beverages were not 
necessary to health, but also that abstinence from them was beneficial. 
For that purpose definite, widespread, prolonged and carefully recorded 
experience of the comparative mortality of abstainers and .non-. 
abstainers was required. It has been gradually accumulated during 
the past 60 years, and is now available. The requisite volume of 
experience, having regard to the length of time over which it extends, 
the number of individual cases which it comprises, and the fulness and , 
accuracy with which it has been recorded, can, it is believed, be 
furnished nowhere else than by the Institution whose statistics are now 
presented in this article, which is the substance of a paper (with two 
added paragraphs) which was read recently before the Life Assurance 
Medical Officers Association. 
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The United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institu- 
tion was founded in 1840 in order to assure only the lives of persons 
who were total abstainers from the use of intoxicating liquors ‘as 
beverages. A few years later non-abstainers were admitted. The 
first- policy was issued in January, 1841, and throughout the whole 
period, from that date down to the present time, a complete record 
has been kept of the lives at risk and the mortality experienced in the 
temperance and general sections, as the two departments have been 
designated. 

It will simplify the consideration of the whole subject if it be 
examined in two stages. First, do abstainers live longer than -non- 
abstainers? Secondly, if abstainers do live longer, is their lower 
mortality due to their abstinence? 

Between 1841 and 1901 some 125,000 policies of all kinds were 
issued by the Institution. This article will, however, deal almost 
exclusively with the whole-life policies on healthy male lives—that ‘is 
to say, policies which were payable only on the death of the assured, 
and were issued at ordinary rates on the lives of men who were in 
sound health at the time of assurance. Of these there were in the 
general or non-abstaining section, 31,776. They passed through 
466,943 years of life, and amongst them there were 8,047 deaths, In 
the temperance or abstaining section there were 29,094. policies passing 
through 398,010 years of life, with 5,124 deaths. 

We have, therefore, spread over 61 years, a large volume of experi- 
ence, with about 30,000 policies in each section, representing a total of 
nearly 865,000 years of life, and more than 14,000 deaths, 

My esteemed colleague, Mr. R. M. Moore, the actuary of the 
Institution, has recently tabulated in much detail and with great care 
the results of that experience, and to him I am indebted for the tables 
which are herein presented. 

It will be convenient at this stage to state that the persons admitted 
to the temperance section of the Institution do not take alcoholic 
liquors as beverages. They are required to make a declaration of 
continued abstinence every year. If one who is assured in the 
temperance section cease to abstain he is transferred to the general 
section, and policy-holders in the general section who become 
abstainers are usually eligible for transfer to the temperance section: 
Transfers are not made if the assured be known to be in bad health, 
or be over 70 years of age; but the non-abstainers’ rate of bonus 
is allotted. 

In the tables used in this article, policies which have been transferred 
to either section are not included in the policies of that section. Conse- 
quently the tables give for each section the result of the experience of 
those policies which were originally entered in it and for the time 
which they remained in it. It is submitted that this method provides 
the most useful material for accurate comparison. 
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The following table shows the rate of mortality which has been 
experienced in each of the two sections :— 


\ Healthy Males—Whole. Life Polictes—1841-1901. 





Non-ABSTAINERS. ABSTAINERS, 

















ye EL ee ee 
k F Pra ol Ex à * siete or 
= . ose 
to Risk. Died. pecan isk. Died ponies 
per annum, per annum. 
i 
f 
2,768 II °397 5,619 | "587 
9,516 63 -662 15,760 | "463 
27,099 157 579 32,740 “406 
46,965 339 ‘722 46,555 "408 
61,106 495 “810 54,097 “444 
67,423 645 ‘957 55,604 |! 547 
65,931 846 1°283 51,377 | "749 
58,941 992 1683 44,138 ! 1'049 
47,879 1,136 2°373 34:974 | 1673 
35,161 1,148 3°265 25,263 ; 2°565 
23,219 | 1,176 | 5'065 16.479 i 4'260 
12,857 922 7171 95325 6'199 
5,780 614 | 10623 ` 4,351 11'607 | 
1,890 307 16'252 1,346. 15'230 
358 79 | 22'607 322 | 20°497 
49 16 | 32°653 55 | 25°455 
1 I | 100°000 5 i — 
i 





466,943 | 8,947 = 398,010 5,124 saad 





Bringing the mortality rates of the two sections together we may 
compare them thus :— 





Rate of Mortality per | Rate of Mortality per | Taking Non-Abstainers’ 
cent. per annum. cent. per annum. Non- experience as 100, 
Abstainers’ experience.| Abstainers’ experience.| Abstainers’ experience is 





"587 ‘397 l 148'0 
"463 662 69°9 
"406 "579 7o'I 
*408 "722 56°5 
“444 810 | 548 
547 957 572 
"749 1283 58'5 
1049 . . 1'683 i 62°4 
1673 - 2°373 70°6 
2°565 : 3°265 785 
4'260 5'065 84'0 
6'199 7'171 86'5 
I1r'607 10'623 I1I0'0 
15'230 16'252 93°7 
20°497 22°607 90°79 


25°455 32°653 l 779 
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Comparing the two sections it will be seen that taking the table as 
a whole, the mortality in the temperance section was much lower than 
in the general section. Up to 20 years of age the rate of mortality was 
lower in the general than in the temperance section. But as there 
were only 44 deaths in the two departments, between the ages of 10 
and 20 years, over a period of 61 years, the material is somewhat 
meagre, and an increase or decrease of a very few deaths in either 
department would entirely alter the relative percentages. Further, 
the mortality figures for those years can have little or no bearing on 
the question which is now being considered, inasmuch as a large 
number of the young men under 20 in the general section are 
practically abstainers, and when that is not so, their use of intoxicants 
is not such as would cause their death at so early a period in their lives. 

From the ages 20 to 74 the mortality among the abstainers is very 
considerably lower than among the non-abstainers. From 75 to 79 
it is higher among the abstainers. The obvious explanation of that is 
that the lower mortality experienced among the abstainers during the 
previous 50 years carried into advanced age a large number of lives, 
not of the strongest and most vigorous type, which would have dropped 
out much earlier if they had been non-abstainers. The survivors of 
the heavier mortality of the non-abstainers were the most vigorous and 
careful of them, and it is not surprising that when the allotted course 
of human life had been run they should show a somewhat lower 
percentage of mortality than the abstainers who had among them a 
substantial portion of the weaker ones whose existence had been 
prolonged. When those weaker ones had been, so to speak, weeded 
out, the superior mortality of the abstainers again asserted itself. It 
may be pointed out here, that out of a given number of abstainers and 
non-abstainers at any age, a much larger number of abstainers live to 
70, 80 and go years. The point is the same as the one which is 
illustrated in the life-tables of the Registrar-General, which show 
that from the age of 27 onwards the expectation of life amongst males 
was greater in 1838—54 than in 1881—90. The number of persons 
alive, out of a given number born, was greater in 1881—go up to 79 
years of age, but after 26 years of age the death rate was heavier, 
because the improved sanitary conditions, etc., had prolonged weaker 
lives which, under the previous less favourable surroundings, would 
have dropped out much earlier. f 

Taking the mortality of the abstainers and the non-abstainers as a 
whole, from the ages 10 to 95, the superior mortality of the abstainers 
is very marked. The total number of deaths in the temperance section 
wag 5,124. Had the mortality in that section been at the same rate as 
in the general section, the deaths would have been 6,959, or 1,835 more 
than they really were. That is to say, the mortality in the general 
section was, on the average, 36 per cent. higher than in the temperance 
section. 
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It may be suggested that the question of the transfers is vitally 
important, inasmuch as if persons in weak health, who have 
commenced to take alcohol because they are weak, are transferred 
from the temperance to the general section and die there, there can be 
no wonder that the death-rate is higher in the general than in the 
temperance section. It will be well to dispose of that suggestion now. 
The simple fact is that the. number of transfers has been so small that 
they do not produce any material result upon the main body of the 
tables. Up to 1899 the number of transfers from the temperance to 
the general section was 1,662, or an average of 31 per annum. The 
transfers from the general to the temperance section during the same 
period were 1,404, or on an average of 26 per annum—that is to say, 
during nearly 60 years the total transfers from one section to another 
were only about 5 per cent. of the total number of persons assured. 

The following tables conclusively demonstrate that whether the 
transfers to or from either section be included in the section or 
excluded from it, no material difference is made in the mortality rate. 
Differences of opinion may exist as to how transfers ought to be 
treated statistically. These tables show that each person may treat 
them as he pleases, and the result in any case will practically be the ‘ 
same :-— 


t 


Rates of Mortality per cent. per annum. 





Non-ABSTAINERS. ABSTAINERS, 








Transfers | Transfers Normal | Transfers | Transfers 


to Non- to Rate of to to Non- Normal 
Ages. | Abstainers | Abstainers Non- Abstainers| Abstainers| Rate of 
combined | combined | Abstainers | combined | combined | Abstainers 


with Non- | with Non- without - with with without 
Abstainers. | Abstainers.} Transfers. | Abstainers.! Abstainers.} Transfers. 














10—14 168 ‘169 - ‘170 ‘Igo 189 ‘Igo 
15—19 "467 "470 "475 665 663 668 
20—24 680 "664 "662 "466 5 = ‘479 "463 
25—29 "576 “581 ° "579 ‘410 "410 "406 
30—34 ‘719 “712 722 “404 "421 4c8 
35—39 ‘817 "797 | ‘810 "440 "472 "444 
40—44 962 | "939 ‘957 "542 578 547 
45—49 I°Z01 1'269 1°283 *760 806 "749 
50—54 1674 T'hgs 1'683 I‘O4I 1°079 1'049 





55—59 2°423 2'326 2°373 1°666 1°787 1'673 
60—64 3°259 3'220 3'265 |` 27568 2'605 2'565 
65—69] 5'147 5015 5065 4267 | 4428 4'250 
7a—14 7.186 7'102 TIX 6°193 6°280 ' 6°199 
75—79] 10'527 10'476 10'623 I1'347 11'424 11'607 
80—84] 16'599 16.050 16'252 15'062 15'771 15°230 
85—89 | 21°653 21'550 22'607 20'029 20°16 20'497 
90—94 | 32°075 | 35'294 | 32653 | 28070 | 25423 | 25455 
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The tables given thus far cover the whole time the policies were 
in the respective sections, from the day they were issued. A more 
useful comparison for the purposes of this’ article will, however, be 
obtained by excluding in all cases the first five years of assurance. 
Roughly speaking, the effect of medical selection largely disappears ` 
in five years. Consequently, by omitting the first five years of 
assurance from our observations, we practically exclude any advantage 
which might accrue to one of the sections, if there were in it a larger 
number of recent assurantes—that is, more recently selected lives— 
than in the other. 


MORTALITY EXCLUDING FIRST FIVE YEARS OF ASSURANCE. 


Healthy Males—W hole Life Polictes—1846-1901. 


ABSTAINERS. Non-ABSTAINERS. 


























3 p aeaeo ' Rate of 
` osed to ; ortalit, Exposed t : Mortalit 
Ages) ake per cent. 4 Risk. °| Died. per cent 
per annum. | per annum. 
o—24 4512 | "488 2,013 17 |. "845 
25—29 12,138 "544 6,418 60 "935 
30—34 25,756 458 20,210 179 -886 
35—39 | 37153 ‘479 36,526 332 "909 
40—44 43,061 "581 48,679 507 1o42 
45—49 | 42,734 | 3 784 f 53,489 750 15402 
50—54 38,728 1o64 51,426 go2 1754 
55—59 32,234 1682 | 43,918 1,065 2°425 
60—64 24,002 2°571 33,390 1,128 3°378 
65 —69 16,049 4'262 22,475 1,148 5108 
10—74 9:234 6260 | 12,607 914 7'250 
75—79 4,317 i 5:745 611 | 10635 
80—84 1,324 z 1,880 307 16'334 
35—89 322 p 356 78 2E°QIO 
90—94 55, : 49 16) 32°653 
95—99 5 = I I | Ioo'000 
All Ages} 291,624 | 4,588 È 339,182 8,015 | — 
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Bringing the.rates of mortality i in the two sections together, as = before 
we get the -following comparison: — 


ABSTAINERS AND NON-ABSTAINERS COMPARED. `` 


Excluding first five years of Assurance. 





A 


ABSTAINERS. Non-ABSTAINERS. 
Neal Paw PN See tele eI See oN Taking 
A i Non-Abstainers as 
Ages. ‘| Rate of Mortality Rate of Mortality | 100, Abstainers’ 


per cent. per annum. | per cent. perannum.| experience is :— 


o—24 |v "488 ‘845 57°8 
25—29 “544 "935 582 
30—34 - "458 "886 517 
35—39 “479 “909 52°7 
40—44 “581 1'042 558 
45—49 "784 1'402 55°9 
50—54 1'064 1'754 60°7 
55—59 1'682 2'425 p 694 
60—64 l 2°571 3°378 761 
65—69 4'262 5'108 834 
70—74 6'260 7'250 ; 86:4., 
75—79 f; 11652 10°635 109'5 
80—84 . 15'327 i 16'334 93°7 
85—89 20'497 21'910 936 
90—94 25'455 32'653 78'0 





It will be obseryed that during the strenuous working years. of 
manhood, from 25 to 60 years of age, the annual mortality rates among 
abstainers were, on the average, 40 per cent. lower than among the 
non-abstainers. That is an enormous difference. 

It must be admitted that these tables prove that so far as the lives 
assured in the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution are concerned, the abstainers, age for age, show a much 
lower rate of mortality than the non-abstainers. But the question 
may be asked—are the non-abstainers assured in that Institution 
good average assurable lives? Are they as sober, as healthy and as 
long-lived as the average of those lives which are assured in the other 
life offices whose mortality experience furnishes the data upon which 
the life assurance business of the country is conducted? The two 
standard life assurance tables of recent years are those which are 
known as the H™ and the OM. The H™ tables show the mortality 
~ experience of the principal life offices of Great Britain among healthy 
males up to. the year 1863. The OM tables show the experience of 
a larger number of offices for the years 1863-93. The OM experience 
covers a period of better sanitary and economic conditions than those 
which prevailed during the time covered by the H™ table, and it shows 
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a somewhat lower rate of mortality. As the experience of the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution covers the 
years 1841—1901, it does not quite coincide with that of either of the 
two standard tables. Probably the mean of the two would be a fair 
comparison. It will, however, perhaps be best to compare the mortality 
in the temperance and general sections of the Institution respectively 
with that of both the H™ and O™ tables. The figures come out thus : — 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED DEATHS COMPARED, 


Non-ABSTAINERS, ABSTAINERS, 
























R Expected Deaths by : Expected Deaths by: 
es, i ee 
a Died. |e Table. [Om Tabie] Died Tac Tapies OY. Tables. 
Io— I4 I 2 2 3 3 4 
15—19 I0 8 8 30 17 17 
20—24 63 65 4I 13 108 68 
25—29 157 187 142 133 226 171 
30—34 339 381 304. 190 317 302 
35—39 495 578 491 240 512 435 
40—44 645 724 675 304 597 557 
45—49 846 903 842 385 704 656 
50—54 992 1,034 998 463 775 747 
55—59} 1,136 1,149 1,119 585 839 818 
6o—64] 1,148 1,218 1,176 648 875 845 
65—69] 1,176 1,159 1,138 702 822 808 
70—74 922 964 936 578 699 679 
15—79 614 663 629 505 499 474 
80—84 307 324 307 205 231 219 
35—89 79 83 86 66 74 77 
go—94 16 17 17 14 19 19 
95—99 I I = — 5 3 
All Ages} 8,947 9,460 8,911 5,124 7,382 6,899 





These figures show that the total mortality in the general section 
was about 534 per cent. less than was to be expected according to 
the H™ table, less than 34 per cent. more than the expectation 
according to the OM table, and 235 per cent. less than the mean of 
the two standard tables. Practically the mortality was that of the OM 
table. It is clear then that the general section consists of. good 
average assured lives, and that the mortality in it is equal to that of 
the average of the life offices of the country on whose experience the 
standard life assurance tables are based. 

The mortality of the temperance section was not only very strikingly 
lower than that of the general section in the Institution, but it was 
much lower than that of the average of assured lives in other offices 
as shown by the H™ and OM tables. ` Taken as a whole, over the 
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period of 61 years, it was 30 per cent. lower than that shown by the 


HM table and 25 per cent. lower than that shown by the OM table. 


One more method of exhibiting the difference in the mortality 
under the various tables is by showing the number of survivors at 
succeeding ages out of a given number, say 100,000, alive at a 
specified age. In the following tables TM represents the ratio of 
survivors in the temperance section of the Institution :— 


LIFE TABLE OF HEALTHY MALES, ABSTAINERS, WHOLE LIFE 
POLICIES, 1841-1901 (T™). 


Showing out of 100,000 living at ages 20, 30, etc, the numbers 
surviving to the succeeding decennial ages according to TM, OM 
and H™ tables respectively. Also the additional survivors by the 
T™ table. 






Commencing Age, 20. 









































\ 
Age 7 Additional aei Additional 
£ N. : i ` t 
Attained. By T By O Svira yH see 

20° 100,000 100,000 — 160,000 — 

30 95:779 95:323 456 93:392 2,387 
40 91,755 88,609 3:146 85,515 6,240 
50 86,024 78,986 7,038 75:581 10,443 
60 745793 64,355 10,438 61,177 13,616 
7° 53 044 42,109 10,935 39,621 13,423 
80 21,152 16,101 5,051 14,477 6,675 
go 2,174 1,655 519 1,517 |. 657 

Commencing Age, 30. 

30 l 100,000. | 100,000 — 100,000 — 

40 | 95,799 | 92,959 2,840 91,565 | 4,234 
50 89,815 82,863 6,952 80,928 8,887 
óo |. 78,089 67,513 10,576 65,506 12,583 
70 55,382 44,175 11,207 42,424 12,958 
80o 22,084 16,891 5,193 15,501 6,583 
go 2,269 1,736 533 1,625 644 

Commencing Age, 40. 

40 100,000 100,000 — 100,000 — 

50 93,754 89,139 4,615 88,383 5371 
6o 81,514 72,628 8,886 71,540 9,974 
70 57,811 47,521 10,290 46,332 11,479 
80 23,053 18,171 4,882 16,929 6,124 


go 2,369 1,867 502 1,774 595 
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Commencing Age, 50. 

i ee eee ste Additional Sei Aad tional 
Attained. Jeri ro ass ; ace by TH. : 
50° 100,000 100,000 , — / 100,000 — 

60 86,944 81,476 5,468 _ 80,943 6,001 
70 61,662 `| 53,311 8,351 52,422 9,240 
80 24,588 20,384 4,204 19,154 5,434 
go 2,527 2,095 432 . 2,008 . 519 

Commencing Age, 6o. 
6o 100,000 100,000 — ,100,000 — 
70 70,922 65:432 | ° 5,490 64,763 6,159 
80 28,281 25,019 3,262 ` 23,664 4,617 
go 2,906 2,571 335 ‘2,480 426 











This table should be read thus :—Out of 100,000 living at age 30, 
55,382 would survive to the age of 70, according to the Institution’s 
temperance mortality experience. But according to the O™ table,, 
only 44,175 would survive, and according to the H™ table the 
survivors would only number 42,424. As the Institution’s mortality 
experience in the general section is practically the same as the OM, 
these figures mean that out of 100,000 persons alive at 30 years of age 
in the temperance and general sections respectively, something like 
11,207 more abstainers than non-abstainers would be alive at 70 years 

, of age. The difference in favour of the abstainers would be 5,193 at 
the age of 80 and 533 atthe age of go. -_ 

The effect of the lower mortality of the abstainers might be further 
illustrated in various: ways. For instance, the expectation of life at 
various ages of the persons in the two sections might be shown. It 
would be found that according to the O™ table the average expectation 
of life of an assured male aged 30 is 35.1’ years. But the expectation 
of the Institution’s temperance lives of that age is 38.8 years, a 
difference of 3.7 years, or nearly 11 per cent. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate :—. 


Ist. That the abstainers assured in the Institution show a 
marked superiority in respect of mortality, and especially 
through the active working years of life, over the non- 
abstainers assured in the Institution. 

2nd. That the non-abstainers assured in the Institution are ood 
average lives equal to the latest and best accepted standard 

_ of assured life—the O™ table. r 
3rd. That on the average, assured abstainers have a lower 
mortality and do live longer than assured persons generally. 
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Thus far attention has been ‘confined’ to the experience of the 
Institution as regards healthy lives, that is, the lives of men whose 
personal condition and family and personal history at the time of 
assurance justified their acceptance as good average lives at ordinary 
tates. There is, however, another class of policy-holders with 
reference to whom the experience of the Institution is interesting, and 
a passing reference to it may be made. 

A certain proportion of persons are assured whose lives are described 
as “second class” and are “rated-up,” because their personal or family 
history or their personal condition at the time of assurance is not 
thoroughly good, or they are engaged in an unhealthy occupation or 
reside in a more or less unhealthy climate. The usual course is 
to assume that such persons are some years older than they actually 
are and to charge them a higher premium accordingly. There have 
been and are a considerable number of these “ rated-up” lives in both 
- sections, and it is interesting to note that among these men who are 
of more or less dubious family history or not quite robust personal 
physique or who live or work under unfavourable conditions, the 
superiority of the abstainers over the non-abstainers is considerably 
more marked than it has already been shown to be amongst those 
policy-holders who have been accepted at the ordinary rates. The 
indication of the experience of the Institution distinctly is that for 
persons whose constitution or family history or environment is not 
quite satisfactory, personal abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
liquors is exceptionally desirable and important. Whether the 
statistics of these “rated-up” lives be taken out on the basis of their 
actual ages or at the rated-up ages, the teaching of the figures is 
equally clear and striking. This reference to a special class of lives 
is, however, a digression from the main purpose of this article. 

Returning to the consideration of the experience of those who 
were accepted as good healthy male lives, the next point to be 
discussed is :—Is the superiority of the abstainers due to the fact that 
they are abstainers? On the face of the statistics it would seem clear 
that itis so. Butit may be suggested that it has yet to be shown that 
. the persons assured in the two sections are taken from the same 
social strata, and are similar in all other respects, except abstinence 
from the use of intoxicating liquors as beverages. 

That the financial position of the policy-holders in the two ‘sections 
is practically the same is indicated by the fact that the average amount 
assured by the whole-life with profit policies in force at the last quin- 
quennial valuation was £299 in the temperance section and £321 in 
the general section. As a matter of fact, those of us who are engaged 
in carrying on the business of the Institution know that the policy- 
holders in the respective sections are of a similar social status and are 
engaged in the same occupations. They live in the same towns, often 
in the same streets, and have similar incomes. There is nothing what- 


r 
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ever in their position, surroundings, condition, appearance or avocation 
that would enable the officials or medical advisers of the Institution, or 
anyone else, to discriminate between the abstainers and the non- © 
abstainers until the persons concerned themselves stated what their 
habit and practice was. So far as-it is possible for the most careful 
observers, after full opportunity and experience, to say, the people are 
precisely the same, in both sections, in all important and essential 
particulars, with the single exception that those in one section are 
abstainers and those in the other are non-abstainers, , 
It has, however, been suggested that abstainers are particularly 
careful and methodical people, who live according to rote and rule, 
avoid risks, excitement and excess of all kinds and generally cultivate 
conditions which promote health and longevity; and that their 
abstinence from intoxicants is merely an indication of a class or type 
which affords a ready method of sorting them out, and is not the cause 
of their superior mortality, which is really due to their generally careful, 
quiet, methodical mode of life. It may be pointed out that if there 
were substance in this theory, it would be a striking fact that a body of 
people, who by so contriving their lives as to make them, on the 
„average, considerably longer than those of their neighbours in similar 
occupations and social position, have given practical proof of their 
superior appreciation of the conditions of health, do eschew the use of 
alcoholic beverages and thereby present a substantial prima facie 
case for abstinence. i 
There is, however, little foundation for the theory. It must be 
remembered that the comparison we are making is not between 
abstainers and non-abstainers generally, but between assured 
abstainers and assured non-abstainers. Assured persons are, as a 
whole, a thrifty and careful class. That they assure their lives is some 
evidence of that, especially amongst those from whom the Institution 
draws its policy-holders in a business which is almost exclusively 
provident as contrasted with financial. They also have to satisfy the 
assuring offices at the time of entry that they are persons of good 
character and lead abstemious and careful lives. The non-abstaining 
policy-holders in the Institution are believed to be a particularly careful 
body of men. Proof of that is found in the fact that with an average 
sum assured per policy smaller than that of the average of the life 
offices on whose experience the standard tables are based, the mortality 
amongst the non-abstainers in the Institution is not larger than that of 
the average of those offices. The explanation of that fact is (1) that 
the Institution being temperance in origin and management, its agents 
and officials are very largely abstainers, and they naturally move 
amongst and secure proposals from circles of acquaintances and’ 
connections, who, when they are not abstainers, are likely to be very 
careful and moderate users of alcoholic liquors; and (2) the directors 
and chief officials being abstainers, they scrutinise with special care 
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information as to the habits, surroundings and past history of non- 
abstainers, and are likely to be more strict than others in defining what 
can be admitted as moderation. It is very doubtful whether the 
abstainers in the Institution live more careful lives in other respects 
than the non-abstainers. The abstainer is frequently an active, pushing, 
worrying, tenacious man, and sometimes a contentious one. That was 
probably more the case years ago than it is now. Men who take an 
unpopular stand and set their faces against a general social custom are 
not usually of the calm, careful, contented stamp of mind which makes 
for peace, health and longevity. Indeed, it is probable that the particu- 
larly cautious and careful man is more often than not a non-abstainer. 
He persuades himself or is persuaded that a glass of wine or beer at his 
dinner and a little whisky and water at night will do him good, and 
he figures in the Institution in the section which shows a markedly 
higher mortality than is experienced by those who deprive themselves 
of those “helps,” “digestives,” “stimulants,” and “soothers.” 

It is submitted that there is no evidence to show that the superior 
longevity of the assured abstainer is due to any other quality, condition, 
or characteristic than his abstinence. In all other respects he is 
similar to and cannot be distinguished from the assured non-abstainer. 
He is, apart from his abstinence, a fair average representative of the 
assured lives of the country and nothing more. No means of selecting 
him, no method of sorting out these exceptionally good lives and 
separating them from the ordinary assured lives—other than by the 
test of abstinence from the use of alcoholic beverages—can bė 
suggested. That, and that alone, marks the difference—the only 
demonstrable, tangible, real difference there is. 

As a matter of, fact, if the statistics now presented place at a 
disadvantage either of the habits of life which the two sections repre- 
sent, it is probably that of abstinence which suffers. In the first place, 
there are a number of people in the general section who are either 
actually or for all practical purposes abstainers. Some of them will 
not make the declaration which is required if they are to be in the 
temperance section, and others desire to be at liberty to take wine, 
beer or spirits on very exceptional occasions. On the other hand, 
many of the abstainers in the temperance section have not always been 
abstainers. They have not been “intemperate,” but they have been 
among those moderate non-abstainers whose mortality is less favour- 
able than that of abstainers. They cannot present the full advantages 
of abstinence as life abstainers can. Lastly, I know that, as a matter 
of practice, there is a tendency in the Institution to accept lives rather 
more favourably in the temperance than in the general section. 
Slight flaws in the!/personal condition or family history of the proposer 
are apt to be regarded more léniently if he be an abstainer. It is not 
suggested that any one of these points amounts to very much, but in 
the aggregate they must to some extent weight the balance to the 
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disadvantage of abstainers, if a strictly accurate comparison between 
abstainers and non-abstainers be desired. Certainly they may be 
taken as a complete set off, if set off be thought to be required, against 
the suggestion that assured abstainers lead more careful lives in other 
respects than assured non-abstainers. Personally I am convinced that 
if, on the one hand, all those who really or practically are abstainers 
were taken out of the general section, and, on the other, the temperance 
section consisted entirely of life abstainers, the results would be more 
favourable to that section than they are now, and.if those life abstainers 
were all the children of abstainers, I believe the comparison would be 
still more striking. 

Another suggestion which may be referred to is that as the mortality 
experience of the Clergy Mutual and The Equitable Life Assurance 
‘Societies, whose members are not required to be abstainers, is quite as 
‘good as that of the temperance section of the Institution, it is clear 
that abstinence is not the cause of the lower mortality of that section. 

Before considering the point thus raised, it will be useful to set out 
the facts. The following table shows the expectation of life according 
to the experience of the temperance section of the Institution (T™) 
together with that of The Clergy Mutual and The Equitable Life 
Assurance Societies and of the O™ and HM standard tables :— 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 














T™. Equitable ox Aw 
Age. 1841-1901. | Moe, 1863-93. 1863-93. 1863. 
| 
20 46°9 | 471 | 46°! 43'2 416 
25 43°0 43°2 ; 42°0 3971 37°9 
30 38°8 | 391 | 380 35°2 34°2 
35 346 349 i 339 |  3T2 30°5 
40 30°3 30°8 | 29°8 274 26°9 
45 26'1 20°6 25°8 23°7 23°3 
50 22'0 22'5 | 219 a i 19°8 
55 18'1 18'8 18'2 16°7 - 16°5 
60 14°6 H 15°3 | 147 13°6 13°3 
65 3 | rg | ars 10°7 10°5 
70 8&5 g'i i 8:8 8'2 8'0 
75 61 | 6°6 | 6'4 6'r 5'9 





It will be seen that the expectation of life in the temperance section 
is slightly less than that of the Clergy Mutual, and for the most part 
slightly more than that of the Equitable. Speaking broadly, however, 
the three experiences are very similar. 

When we compare the policy-holders in the temperance section of the 
Institution with those of the Clergy Mutual and the Equitable, are we 
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comparing people who are living under similar social, financial and 
general conditions, such as was the case when we compared the temper- 
ance with the general section of the Institution? | Obviously not. 
The Clergy Mutual and the Equitable show a lower mortality than 
that of the average of life offices, and they do so because their policy- 
holders are drawn from special classes and live under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The assured clergy and their relatives, for the 
most part, enjoy moderate but certain incomes, fixed positions and 
comfortable and healthy residences. A large proportion of them, 
especially during the earlier and greater part of the period covered by 
the experience, have lived in country parishes, cathedral towns and 
collegiate centres. All of them are educated men and understand the 
conditions of a healthy existence much better than less well-informed 
people. Most of them are relieved from the worries and anxieties 
which are inseparable from the competitive struggle for existence which 
the smaller men of the middle class often find to be so severe. Their 
character and position ensure a ‘careful life. A far larger proportion 
of the clergy -are abstainers than is the case amongst assured men 
generally. Their longevity has always been notable, and they are 
admittedly a select and exceptionally healthy class. i 

The policy-holders in the Equitable are also a select class of well-to- 
do people who reside in the healthiest parts of the districts in which 
they live, are able to have the best medical advice the moment it appears 
to be desirable, can take a rest or a holiday whenever they wish to 
do so, and are largely free from the constant worries and anxieties to 
which less comfortably circumstanced. people are subject.. Those of 
them who are in business probably have easy hours and do their work 
amongst the most comfortable and healthy surroundings. The extent 
to which they are a special class is-indicated by the fact that the 
average amount of policy issued by the Equitable is £1,170, while the 
average policy in the temperance section of the Institution is £299. 
The average policy in the Clergy Mutual is £761. Thus the average 
policy in the Equitable is four times as large and in the Clergy Mutual 
two-and-a-half times as large as the average policy in the temperance 
section of the Institution. That indicates a marked difterence in the 
social and financial position of the policy-holders. : ' 

The policy-holders of the Clergy Mutual and the Equitable are 
persons who live under conditions which are exceptionally favourable 
to health and longevity. They live longer than the average assured 
person. The abstaining policy-holders in the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident ‘Institution are far less favourably 
circumstanced. On the average they are smaller men financially than 
the average assured person. Apart from their abstinence from 
intoxicants, there is no reason why they should have a lower mortality 
than their colleagues in the general section. of the Institution or than 
assured men generally. But as a matter of fact, these far less favour- 
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ably situated people, without any of the special and great advantages 
enjoyed by the clergy of the Clergy Mutual and the carefully selected 
well-to-do of the Equitable, do contrive—by reason of their abstinence, 
I submit—to counteract, counterbalance and rise above the difficulties 
and disadvantages of their circumstances to such an extent as to raise 
their expectation of life to the level of that of their more fortunate 
and more favourably placed fellow-citizens. - 

That some non-abstainers in stations of life which enable them to 
take advantage of many conditions which are favourable to health and 
longevity live as long as abstainers who are less fortunately situated for 
complying with the conditions of physical well-being, has, however, 
little real bearing upon the subject under consideration. 

It is not suggested that abstinence is everything; but simply that 
it is one of many conditions which produce a low rate of mortality. It 
would serve no useful purpose to attempt to determine whether an 
abstainer who neglected or was unable to secure some of the other 
conditions of good health would live longer than a non-abstainer who 
carefully observed them, any more than it would to discuss whether a 
man who was under-fed but well-housed and clad would live longer 
than one who was well-fed but badly housed and clothed. 

It may, however, be said that the statistics which have been presented 
do not prove that extremely moderate and careful users of alcoholic 
liquors will not live as long as similarly circumstanced abstainers. 
Unfortunately, the material for making precisely that comparison is 
not available, and I am afraid it is not in existence. But if the use of 
alcoholic beverages be detrimental, if the ordinary moderate use of 
them does produce the difference in mortality which the statistics we 
have been considering disclose, it would be reasonable to anticipate 
that the injury done would be somewhat in proportion to the quantity 
taken. Persons who take extremely little would be likely to’ show a 
mortality more nearly approaching to that of the abstainers than would 
those who took more; although still well within the bounds of what 
would be considered genuine moderation. Ordinary careful moderate 
drinkers would no doubt show a lower mortality than “free drinkers,” 
and “free drinkers ” than the habitually intemperate. It would, there- 
fore, be no refutation of the contention which the statistics support— 
indeed, it would rather terä to confirm it—if it were shown that the 
mortality amongst a body of men who took alcoholic liquors very 
sparingly and with exceptional care approximated to that of 
abstainers, 

No doubt if the most careful and moderate of the non-abstainers 
in the general section of the Institution could be selected, they would 
` show a lower mortality than the average of that section; and we 
should expect the mortality among the most abstemious of them— 
those who individually could be accurately described as being “almost 
“an abstainer” and “practically an abstainer ”—to approach very 
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closely to that of the general body of abstainers. It is also certain 
that a selection could be made from the lives in the temperance section 
which would show an even lower mortality than does the average of 
that section. 

In this connection it may be observed that the mortality experience 
of recent years is more favourable to the abstainers than was that of 
the earlier years in the history of the Institution. The difference 
between the rates of mortality in the two sections has always been very 
marked, but it has been greater during the last twenty years. In 
both sections the mortality has fallen as the longevity of assured 
persons and of the nation as a whole has increased, but the mortality 
among the members of the Institution has decreased more among 
the abstainers than among the non-abstainers. If the contention were 
sound that abstainers live longer than non-abstainers because they 
are more careful in other matters than in the use of alcoholic liquors, 
we should expect that as the general health of assured persons as 
a whole improved, the rates of mortality in the two sections would 
tend to approximate. The tendency actually experienced is in the 
opposite direction. I suggest that the explanation is that the 
abstaining section has, so to speak, more abstinence in it than it had 
formerly. A large proportion of those who now enter that section 
are life abstainers, and a considerable number of them are the sons 
of abstainers. We thus get the beneficial effects of abstinence 
shown more clearly and fully than was possible from 30 to 50 years 
ago when the proportion who were life abstainers was small, and 
those who were the sons of abstainers were very few. 

The comparisons which have been made are between the general 
body of the Institution’s assured non-abstainers, who, when their lives 
were accepted, were careful and moderate in their use of intoxicants 
and whose average mortality compares favourably with that of assured 
persons generally, and the Institution’s assured abstainers, similarly 
circumstanced as to occupation, place of residence, social position, 
habits of life and all other important conditions, save and except the 
use of alcoholic beverages. The practical issue upon which those 
comparisons were intended to bear is:—Is the belief that, other 
things being equal, abstinence from the use of alcoholic liquors as 
beverages is conducive to health and promotes longevity, supported 
by facts and experience? The summarised results of the carefully 
recorded and somewhat lengthy and extensive experience which 
have now been presented are submitted as a contribution in support 
of the view that an affirmative reply must be given to that inquiry. 


TuHos. P. WHITTAKER. 


THE GREEK CONCEPTION OF ANIMALS. 


HE heralds brought a sacred hecatomb to the gods through the 
city and the long-haired Grecians were assembled under the 
« shady grove of far-darting Apollo, but when they had tasted the 
“upper flesh and had drawn it out, having divided the shares, they 
“made a delightful feast.” In this description the poet of the Odyssey 
not only calls up a wonderfully vivid picture of an ancient féte day, but 
also shows the habit of mind of the Homeric Greeks in regard to 
animal food. They were voracious eaters—although the frequent 
reference to feasts ought not to make us suppose that meat was their 
constant diet; rather the reverse, for then it would not have been so 
highly rated. But when they had the chance, they certainly did eat 
with unfastidious copiousness and unashamed enjoyment. It is not 
pleasant to read about, for it sets one thinking of things by no means 
far away or old; for instance, of the disappearance of half-cooked beef 
at some Continental tables a’héte. We find that Homer is painfully 
near us. But in Homeric times, the ghost of a scruple had to be laid 
before the feast could be enjoyed. Animal food was still closely 
connected with the idea of sacrifice. Sacrifice lends distinction ‘to 
subject as well as object; it was some atonement to the animal to 
dedicate him to the gods. He was covered with garlands and attended 
by long-robed priests ; his doom was his triumph. The devoted heifer 
ot firstling of the flock was glorified beyond all its kind. Some late 
sceptic of the Anthology asked what possible difference it could make 
to the sheep whether it were devoured by a wolf or sacrificed to` 
Herakles so that he might protect the sheep-fold from wolves? But 
scepticism is a poor thing. From immolation to apotheosis there is but 
a step; how many human victims willingly bowed their heads to the 
knife! 
The sacrificial aspect of the slaughter of domestic animals took a 
strong hold of the popular imagination. It is still suggested by the 
procession of garlanded beasts which traverses the Italian village on 
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the approach of.Easter: the only time of year when the Italian peasant 
touches meat. - In the tawdry travesty of the Beuf gras, though the 
origin is the same, every shred of the old significance is lost, but among 
simple folk south of the Alps, unformed thoughts which know not 
whence they come still contribute a sort of religious glamour to that last 
pageant. 

Far back, indeed, stretches the procession of the victims, human and 
animal—for wherever there was animal sacrifice, at some remote epoch, 
“the goat without horns” was also offered up. About this there is 
Jittle doubt, but one is loath to accept the theory first proposed by a 
Neapolitan writer at the beginning of the last century in explanation 
of this world-custom; he argued, not without skill, that the original 
idea of sacrifice was always that of propitiating the spirit (god or 
ancestor) by offering to.it a costly kind of food; in short, that human 
sacrifice was a correlate of anthropophagism.* 

The Homeric Greeks had no butchers ; they did the slaying of beasts < 
themselves or their priests did it for them. Agamemnon kills the boar 
sacrificed to Zeus with his own hands, which are first uplifted in prayer. _ 
The commonest meat was the flesh of swine, as may be seen by the 
pig of Æsop which replied, on being asked by the sheep why he cried ` 
out when caught, “ They take-you for your wool or milk, but me for my 
“life?” In Homer, however, there is much talk of fatted sheep, kids 
and oxen, and there is even mention of killing a cow. The Athenians 
had qualms about slaughtering the ox, the anima] essential to agriculture 
—though they did it—but the Homeric Greek was not troubled by 
such thoughts. He was not over nice about anything ; he was his‘ own 
cook and he did not lose his appetite’ while he roasted his bit of meat 
on the‘spit. A Greek repast of that age would have shocked the 
abstemious Indian as much as Keshub Chunder Sen confessed to have 
been shocked by the huge joints on English sideboards, 

Putting aside his meat-eating proclivities, for which we cannot throw 
stones at him, the Greek of the Z7iad and of the Odyssey is the friend 
of his beast. He does not regard it as his long-lost brother, but he 
sees In it a devoted servant ; sometimes more than human in love if less 
than human in wit. His point of view, though detached, was 
appreciative. Practically it was the point of view of the twentieth 
century. Homer belongs to the western world, and in a great measure 
to the modern western world. He had no racial fellow-feeling with 
animals; yet he could feel for the sparrow that flutters round its 
murdered young ones and for the vulture that rends the air with cries 
when the countryman takes its fledglings from the nest. He could 
shed one immortal tear over the faithful hound that recognises his 
master and dies. “ There lay the dog Argus, full of vermin.” If it had 
not been a living creature, what sight could have more repelled human 
eyes? But with dog as with man the miserable ‘body is as naught 


* "Dell origine vera de’ sacrifizi.” By G. De Cesare. i Naples, 1811. 
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beside—what in the man we call the soul “He fawned with his tail 
“and laid down both his ears, but he could no more come nearer his 
“master.” All the sehse of disgust is gone and there is something 
- moist, perhaps, in our eyes too, though it is not the ichor of immortality.. 
Giving names to animals is the first instinctive confession that they 
are not ¢hings. What sensible man ever called his table Carlo or his 
inkpot Trilby? Homer gives his horses the usual names of horses in 
his day; this is shown by the fact that he.calls more than one horse by 
the same name. Hector’s steeds were Xanthus, Æthon and noble 
Lampus; often would Andromache mix wine for them even before she 
* attended to the wants of her husband, or offer them the sweet barley 
with:-her own white hands. Æthe is the name of Agamemnon’s graceful 
and fleet-footed mare. Xanthus, and Baltus, offspring of Podarges, are 
the horses which Achilles received from his father. He bids them bring 
their charioteer back in safety to the body of the Greeks—and then 
follows the impressive incident of the warning given to him of his 
impending fate. The horse Xanthus bends low his head: his long 
mane, which is collected in a ring, droops till it touches the ground. \ 
Hera gives him power of speech and he tells how, though the steeds of 
Achilles will do their part right well, not all their swiftness, not all their 
faithful service can save their master from the doom that even now is 
drawing near. “The furies restrain the voice”: the laws which govern 
the natural order of things must not be violated. “O Xanthus,” cries 
Achilles, “O Xanthus, why dost thou, predict my death? .... Well 
“do I know myself that it is my fate to perish here, far away from my 
` “dear father and mother!” It is the passionate cry of the Greek, the 
» lover of life as none has loved it, the lover of the sweet air gladdened by 
the sun. 7 j f 
Many a soldier may have spoken to his horse, half in jest, as Achilles 
spoke to Xanthus and Balius : “ Bring me safely out of the fray.” The 
supernatural and terrible reply comes with the shock of the unforeseen, 
like a clap of thunder ona.calm day. This incident is a departure from 
the usual Homeric’ conventionality, for it takes us into the domain of 
real magic. The belief that animals know things that we know not, 
` and see things that we see not, is scattered over all the earth. Are 
` there not still good people who feel an “eerie” sensation when a cat 
stares fixedly into vacancy in the twilight? “Eerie” sensations count 
for much in early beliefs, but what counts for more is the observation 
of actual facts which are not, and, perhaps, cannot be explained. The 
uneasiness of animals before an earthquake, or the refusal of some 
animals to go to sea on ships which afterwards come to grief—to refer 
to only two instances of a class of phenomena, the existence of which 
- cannot be gainsaid—would be sufficient to convince any savage or any 
` primitive man that animals have foreknowledge. If they know the 
_ future on one point, why should they not know it on others? The . 
* primitive man generally starts from something which he deems certain ; 
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he deals in “ certainties” fat more than in hypotheses, and when he has 
seized a “certainty” in his own fashion he draws logical deductions 
from it. Savages and childrenshave a ruthless logic of their own. 

The prophetic power of animals has important bearings on the 
subject of divination. In cases of animal portents the later theory may 
have been that the animal was the passive instrument or medium of a 
superior power; but it is not likely that this was the earliest theory. 
The goddess did not use Xanthus as a mouth-piece; she simply gave 
him the faculty of speech so that he could say what he already knew. 
` The second sight of animals was believed to be communicable to man 
through their flesh, and especially through their blood. Porphyry says 
plainly that diviners fed on the hearts of crows, vultures and moles (the 
heart being the fountain of the blood), because in this manner they 
partook of the souls of these animals, and received the influence of the 
gods who accompanied these souls. The blood conveyed the qualities 
of the spirit. In my opinion the Hebrew ordinance against partaking 
of the blood was connected with this idea; the soul was not to be 
meddled with. I do not know if attention has been paid to the 
remarkable juxtaposition of the blood prohibition with enchantment 
in Leviticus xix. 26. The Institutes of Manu clearly indicate that the 
blood was not to be swallowed because, by doing so, could be procured 
an illicit mixing up of personality: the most awful of sins, more awful 
because so much more mysterious than our medizval “ pact,” or selling 
the soul to the devil. A knowledge of magic is essential to the true 
comprehension of all sacred writings. 

That animals formerly talked with human voices was the genuine 
belief of most early races, but there are few traces of it in Greek 
literature. A hint of a real folk-belief is to be found, perhaps, in the 
remark of Clytemnestra, who says of Cassandra, when she will not 


descend from the car that has brought her, a prisoner, to Agamemnon’s 


palace :— 
“ I wot—unless like swallows she doth use 
Some strange barbarian tongue from over sea, 
My words must bring persuasion to her soul.” 


But such hints are not fréquent. The stories of “ talking beasts ” which 
enjoyed an immense popularity in Greece were founded on as conscious 
“ make-believe ” as the Beast tales of the Middle Ages. From the 
“Battle of the Frogs and Mice” to Æsop’s fables, and from these to 
the comedies of Aristophanes, the animals are meant to hold up human 
follies to ridicule or human virtues to admiration. The object was to 
instruct while amusing when it was not to amuse without instructing. 
Æsop hardly asks the most guileless to believe that his stories are of 
the “all true” category—which is why children rarely quite take them 
to their hearts. At the same time, he shows a Close study of the 
idiosyncrasies of animals, so close that there is little to alter in his 
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characterisation. Out of the mass of stories in the collection attributed 
to him, one or two only seem to carry us back to a more ingenuous age. 
The following beautiful little tale of the “ Lion’s Kingdom” is vaguely 
reminiscent of the world-tradition of a “Peace in Nature.” 

“ The beasts of the field and forest had a lion as their king. He was 
“neither wrathful, cruel, nor tyrannical, but just and gentle as a king 
“could be. He made during his reign a proclamation for a general 
“assembly of all the birds and beasts, and drew up conditions for an 
“universal league in which the Wolf and the Lamb, the Panther and 
“the Kid, the Tiger and the Stag, the Dog and the Hare, should hve 
“together in perfect peace and amity. The Hare said, ‘Oh, how 'I 
“‘ have longed to see this day, in which the weak shall take their place 
““ with impunity by the side of the strong.’ ” 

The temper of a people towards animals can be judged from its 
sports. It has been well said, Who could imagine Pericles presiding 
over a “Roman holiday”? Wanton cruelty to animals seemed to the 
Greeks an outrage to the gods. The Athenians inflicted a fine on a 
vivisector of the name of Xenocrates (he called himself a “ philosopher ”) 
who had skinned a goat alive. Recent excavations have shown that 
there were bull-fights in Crete in pra-Mycenzan times, and that both 
men and girls took part in them. But no doubt these “ bull-fights ” 
were of the nature of the bull-taming contests which were so popular 
in Magna Graetia, and which were transplanted by the Greeks to 
Provence, where they survive to this day.- It is just possible thata 
temporary perversion of the sport to cruel ends gave rise to the legend 
of the Minotaur. In Greece, from Homeric times downwards, the 
most favourite sport was the chariot-race which, at first, possessed the 
importance of a religious event, and always had a dignity above 
that of a mere pastime. The horses received their full share of honour 
and glory ; for many centuries the graves of Cimon’s mares, with which 
he had thrice conquered at the Olympian games, were pointed out to 
the stranger, near his own tomb. 

In the ancient as in the modern world, while the vast majority helu 
the views about animals which I have briefly sketched, a small minority 
held views of quite a different kind. How these peculiar people 
originated is not plain; perhaps some dark-skinned, white-robed 
missionary from the Middle East penetrated into Europe, as we know 
that such missionaries penetrated into China, bringing with him the 
gospel of the unity of all sentient things ; perhaps (as Herodotus seems 
to have thought) some wandering Greeks brought home treasured 
secrets from the temple of Ammon or some other of those Egyptian 
shrines with which the Greeks constantly kept up certain rapports. Or 
again, it may be that no outward agency is required to account for the 
appearance from time to time of men who are driven from the common 
toad by the nostalgia of a state in which the human creature had not 
learnt to shed blood. The earliest tradition agrees with the latest 
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science in testifying that man did not always eat flesh. It seems as if 
sometimes, in every part of the earth, an irresistible impulse takes hold 
of him to resume his primal harmlessness. 

The Orphic Sect, which advocated abstinence from flesh on the 
ground of the progression of the soul through many forms of life, was 
first observed in the 6th century B.C., according to the records that have 
come down to us, but it may have existed for a long time before that. 
These people offered up only bloodless sacrifices. Orpheus was 
supposed to be the founder, but it is a question whether the sect grew 
out of the myth or the myth was appropriated by the sect. There was a 
moment when, pictorially at least, Christianity almost became an 
“ Orphic Sect” through those rude tracings in the catacombs, showing 
the Good Shepherd as Orpheus, which possibly inspired Carlyle to 
write one of the most impassioned passages in English prose. The 
sweet lute-player, who held entranced lion and lamb till the one forgot 
his wrath and the other his fear, was the natural symbol or prototype of 
a humane religion. The Orphists were mostly poor and ignorant 
people—like the Doukhobors of to-day—but although they were 
tabooed and despised, they exercised some undetermined influence on 
the development of the greatest spiritual fact in Hellenic civilisation— 
the Eleusmian mysteries. That Pythagoras drew his inspiration from 
them has much outward probability; it was, however, the general 
opinion of antiquity that the Samian seer derived his secret lore directly 
from the East, and this opinion should not be lightly set aside. We 
know little enough: about him: no moulder of minds so eludes our 
touch. He passed across the world’s stage “ dark with excess of light ” 
—an influence rather than a personality. Yet he was as far as possible 
from being only a dreamer of dreams ; he was the Newton, the Galileo, 
perhaps the Edison and Marconi of his epoch. And it was this double . 
character of moral teacher and man of science which caused the extra- 
ordinary reverence with which he was regarded. Science and religion 
were not divorced then; the Prophet could present no credentials so 
valid as an understanding of the laws which govern the universe. 
Mathematics and astronomy were revelations of divine truth. It was 
. the scientific insight of Pythagoras, the wonderful range and depth of 
which is borne out more and more by modern discoveries, that lent 
supreme importance to whatever theories he was known to have held. 
The doctrine of transmigration had not been treated seriously whue 
it was only preached by the Orphists, but after it was adopted by 
Pythagoras it commanded a wide attention, though it never won a 
large acceptance. One expounder it had, who was too remarkable an 
original thinker to be called a mere disciple—the greatly-gifted 
Empedocles, who denounced the eaters of flesh as no better than 
cannibals, which was going further than Pythagoras himself had ever 
gone. 

Even in antiquity, there were some who suspected that at the Kortom 
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` of the Pythagorean propaganda was the wish to make men more 


humane. Without taking that view, it may be granted that a strong 
love of animals prepares the mind to think of them as not so very 
different from men. A thing that tends in the same direction is the 
unfavourable comparison of some men with some beasts: the sort of 
sentiment which made Madame de Stael say that the more she knew 
of men, the more she liked dogs. Did not Darwin declare that he 
would as soon be descended from that heroic little monkey who braved 
his dreaded enemy to save the’ life of his keeper, or from that -old 
baboon who, descending from the mountains, carried away in triumph 
his young comrade from a crowd of astonished dogs, as from various 
still extant races of mankind? Darwinism is really the theory of 
Pythagoras with the supernatural element left out. The homogeneity 
of living things is one of the very old beliefs from which we strayed 
and to which we are returning. | 

Among the Greeks, sensitive and meditative minds which did not 
place faith in the Pythagorean system of life were attracted, neverthe- 
less, by its speculative possibilities which they bent to their own 


‘ purposes. Thus Socrates borrowed from Pythagoras when he 


suggested that imperfect and  earth-bound spirits might be 
re-incorporated in animals whose conventionally ascribed characteristics 
corresponded with their own moral natures. Unjust, tyrannical and 
violent men would become wolves, hawks and kites, while good, 
commonplace people—virtuous Philistines—would take better forms, 
such as ants, bees and wasps, all of which live harmoniously in 
communities. (It is pleasant to find that Socrates did justice to that 
intelligent insect, the undeservedly aspersed wasp.) Men who are good 
in all respects save the highest, may re-assume human forms. Socrates 
does not explain why it is that humanity progresses so slowly if it is 
always being recruited from such good material? He passes on from 
these righteous men to the super-excellent man to whom alone he allots 
translation into a divine and wholly immaterial sphere; he it is who 
departs from this world completely pure of earthly dross; who cannot 
be moved by ill-fortune, poverty, disgrace; who has “overcome the 
“world” in the Pauline sense, who has died while living, in the Indian 
sense. Though Socrates does not say so, it is this super-excellent man 
who really convinces him of the immortality of the soul according to the 
meaning which we attach to these words. 

That the more tender and poetic aspects of Pythagorean speculations 
had deeply impressed Socrates can be seen by the fact that they 
recurred to his mind in the most solemn hour of his life. From these 
he drew the lovely ‘parable with which he gently reproved the friends 
who were come to take leave of him for their surprise at finding him 
no wise depressed. He asks if he appears to them inferior in divination 
to the swans, who, when they perceive that they must die, though given 
to song before, then sing the most of all, delighted at the prospect of 
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their departure to the deity whose ministers they are. Mankind has 
said falsely of the swans that they sing through dread of death and from ` 
grief. Those who say this do not reflect that no bird sings when it 
is hungry or cold or afflicted with any other pain, not even the 
nightingale or swallow or hoopoe, which are said to sing a dirge-like 
strain, “ but neither do they appear to me to sing for grief nor do the 
“swans, but as pertaining to Apollo they are skilled in the divining art, 
“and having a foreknowledge of the bliss in Hades, they express their 
“joy in song on that day rather than at any previous time. But I 
“ believe myself to be a fellow-servant of the swans and consecrated to 
“the same divinity, and that I am no less gifted by my master in thè art 
“of divination, nor am I departing with less good grace than they.” 

Socrates would not have been “the wisest of men” if he had 
dogmatised about the unknowable ; to insist, he says, that things were 
just as he described them, would not become an intelligent being; he 
only claimed an approximate approach to the truth. In appearance 
Plato went nearer to dogmatic acceptance of the theory of the trans- . 
migration of souls, but probably it was in appearance only. Like his 
master, he thought it reasonable to suppose that the human soul 
ascended if it had done well, and descended if it had done ill, and of 
this ascent and descent he took as symbol its attirement in higher or 
lower corporeal forms till freed from the corruptible it joined the 
incorruptible. 

The Greeks were the first people to have an insatiable thirst for exact 
knowledge; they showed themselves true precursors of the modern 
world by their researches into scientific zoology which were carried on 
with zeal long before Aristotle took the subject in hand. We cannot 
judge of these early researches because they are nearly all lost, but 
Aristotle’s “ History of Animals,” even after the revival of learning, 
was still consulted as a text-book, and perhaps nothing that he wrote 
contributed more to win for him the fame of 


. maestro di color che sanno. 


The story goes that this work was written by desire of Alexander the 
Great, or as some say of Philip of Macedon, and that the writer was 
given a sum which sounds fabulous in order that he might obtain the 
best available information. What interest most the modern reader 
are the “sayings by the way ” on the moral qualities or the intelligence 
of animals. “Man and the mule,” says Aristotle, “ are always tame ”— 
a classification not very complimentary to man. The ox is gentle 
(“T’amo, o pio bove! ”), the wild boar is violent, crafty the serpent, 
noble and generous the lion. Except in the senses of touch and taste, 
man is far surpassed by the other animals—a remark that was endorsed 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, who inferred from the limitation of man’s 
senses that he would have made bad use of them if they had been more 
acute. Aristotle laid down the axiom that man alone can reason, 
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though other animals can remember and learn, but he never pursued 
this theory as far as it was pushed by Descartes, much less by 
Malebranche. He believed that the soul of infants differed in no 
respect from that of animals. All animals present traces of their moral 
disposition, though these distinctions are more marked inman. Animals 
understand signs and sounds, and can be taught. The females are . 
less ready to help the males when in distress than the males are to 
help the females. Bears carry off their cubs with them if they are 
pursued. The dolphin is remarkable for the love of its young ones; 
two dolphins were seen supporting a small dead dolphin on their backs, 
that was about to sink, as if in pity for it, to keep it from being 
devoured by wild creatures. In herds of horses, if a mare dies, other 
mares will bring up the foal, and mares without foals have been known 
to entice foals to follow them and to show much affection to them, 
though they die for want of their natural sustenance. 

Aristotle says that music attracts some animals; for instance, deer 
can be captured by singing and playing on the pipe. Animals some- 
times show forethought, as the ichneumon, which does not attack the 
asp till it has called others to help it—which reminds one of the dog 
whose master took him to Exeter where he was badly treated by the 
yard dog of the inn; on this, he escaped and went to London, whence 
he returned with a powerful dog-friend who gave the yard dog a 
lesson which he must have long remembered.* Hedgehogs are said 
by Aristotle and other ancient authors to change the entrance of their 
burrows according as the wind blows from north or south; a man in 
Byzantium got no small fame as a weather prophet by observing this 
habit. He thinks that small animals are generally cleverer than larger 
ones. A tame woodpecker placed an almond in a crevice of wood so 
as to be able to break it, which it succeeded in doing with three blows. 
Aristotle does not mention the similar ingenuity of the thrush which I 
have noticed myself; it brings snails to a good flat stone on which it 
breaks the shell by knocking it up and down. He admired the skill 
of the swallow in making her nest. Although he knew of the migrations 
of birds, and declared that cranes go in winter to the sources of the 
Nile “ where there is a race of pigmies—no fable, but a fact,” he was 
not free from the erroneous idea (which is to be found in modern folk 
lore) that some birds hybernate in caves out of which they emerge, 
almost featherless, in the spring. Of the nightingale, he says that 
it sings ceaselessly for fifteen days and nights when the mountains are 
thick with leaves. 

The spider’s art and graceful movements receive due praise, as do 
the cleanly habits of bees, which are said to sting people who use 
unguents because they dislike bad smells. © “ Bright and shiny bees ” 
Aristotle asserts to be idle, “like women.” 


* Vide “Eccentricities of John Edwin, Comedian,” London, 1791. The anecdote 
is vouched for as a fact. í 
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Of all animals his favourites are the lion and the elephant. The 
lion is gentle when he is not hungry and he is not jealous or suspicious. 
He is fond of playing with animals that are brought up with him, and 
he gets to have a real affection for them. Ifa blow aimed at a lion fails, 
he only shakes and frightens his attacker, and then leaves him without 
hurting him. He’ never shows fear or turns his back on a foe. But 
old lions that are unable to hunt sometimes enter villages and attack 
mankind. This is the first observation of the “man-eating” lion or 
tiger, and the reason given for his perverse conduct is still believed to 
be the right one. 

Aristotle assigned the palm of wisdom to the elephant, a creature 
abounding in intellect, tame, gentle, teachable, and one which can even 
learn how to “ worship the king ”—which is what many of us saw the 
elephants do at the Delhi Durbar. 


EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


FREE WILL AND DETERMINISM. 


HE conflict between Free Will and Determinism depends on a 
question of boundaries. ‘We occasionally ignore the fact that 
there must be a subjective partition in the Universe separating the 
region of which we have some inkling of knowledge from the region 
of which we have absolutely none; we are apt to regard the portion 
on our side as if 1t were the whole, and to debate whether it must or 
must not be regarded as self-determined. As a matter of fact any 
partitioned-off region is in general not completely self-determined, 
since it is liable to be acted upon by influences from the other side of 
the’ partition. If ‘the far side of the boundary is ignored, then an 
observer on the near side will conclude that things really initiate their 
own motion and act without stimulation or motive, in some cases, 
whereas the fact is that no act is performed without stimulus or 
motive; even irrational acts are caused by something, and so also are 
rational acts. Madness and delirium are natural phenomena amenable 
to law. 

But in actual life we are living on one side of a boundary, and are 
aware of things on one side only; the things on this side appear to us 
to constitute the whole universe, since they are all of which we have 
any knowledge, either through our senses or in other ways. Hence 
we are subject to certain illusions, and feel certain difficulties: the 
illusion of unstimulated and unmotived freedom of action, and the 
difficulty of reconciling this with the felt necessity for general deter- 
minism and causation. 

If we speak in terms of the part of the universe that we know and 
have to do with, we find free agencies rampant among organic life; 
so that “freedom of action” is a definite and real experience, and for 
practical convenience is so expressed. But if we could seize 
the entirety of things and perceive what was occurring beyond the 
range of our limited conceptions we should realise that the whole was 
welded together, and that influences were coming through which 
produced the effects that we observe. 

Those philosophers, if there are any, who assert that we are wholly 
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chained, bound and controlled by the circumstances of that part of the 
Universe of which we are directly aware—that we are the slaves of 
our environment and must act as we are compelled by forces 
emanating from things on our side of the boundary alone,—those 
philosophers err. 

This kind of determinism is false; and the reaction against it has 
led other philosophers to assert that we are Jawlessly free, and able to 
initiate any action without motive or cause,—that each individual is 
a capricious and chaotic entity, not part of a Cosmos at all! 

It may be doubted whether anyone has clearly and actually main- 
tained either of these theses in all its crudity; but there are many 
who vigorously and cheaply deny one or other of them, and in so 
denying the one conceive that they are maintaining the other. Both 
the above theses are false; yet Free Will and Determinism are both 
true, and in a completely known universe would cease to be 
contradictories. 

The reconciliation between opposing views lies in realising that the 
Universe of which we have a kind of knowledge is but a portion or an 
aspect of the whole. 

We are free, and we are controlled. We are free, in so far as our 
sensible surroundings and immediate environment are concerned ; 
that is, we are free for all practical purposes, and can choose between 
alternatives as they present themselves. We are controlled, as being 
intrinsic parts of an entire Cosmos suffused with law and order. 

No scheme of science based on knowledge of our environment can 
confidently predict- our actions, nor the actions of any sufficiently 
intelligent live creature. For “mind” and “will” have their roots on 
the other side of the partition, and that which we perceive of them is 
but a fraction of the whole. Nevertheless, the more developed and 
consistent and harmonious our character becomes, the less liable is it 
to random outbreaks, and the more certainly can we be depended on. 
We thus, even now, can exhibit some approximation to the highest 
state—that conscious unison with the entire:scheme of existence 
which is identical with perfect freedom. 

If we could grasp the totality of things we should realise that every- 
thing was ordered and definite, linked up with everything else in a 
chain of causation, and that nothing was capricious and uncertain and 
uncontrolled. The totality of things is, however, and must remain, 
beyond our grasp; hence the actual working of the process, the nature 
of the links, the causes which create our determinations, are frequently 
unknown. And since it is necessary for practical purposes to treat 
what is utterly beyond our ken as if it were non-existent, it becomes 
easily possible to fall into the erroneous habit of conceiving the 
transcendental region to be objectively as well as subjectively non- 
existent. 

ý OLIVER LODGE. 
December, 1903. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN CHINA. 


I. BUDDHISM. 

POLOGISTS for the anti-Christian attitude of the Chinese 
VAN assure us, and the statement has been so frequently repeated 
as to appear to many to be an incontrovertible truth, that the Chinese 
toleration of Buddhism, which is, like Christianity, a “foreign ” religion, 
is such an obvious fact, that their hostile attitude toward Christianity 
must be accounted for on some other ground than that of antipathy 
to a strange and “outlandish ” creed. 

“The Chinese persecute Christianity because they regard it as a 
“foreign religion or heresy!” No, say the apologists, for this is 
negatived by the “broad historical fact” of toleration and patronage 
extended to the two great foreign religions, Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism! And this assertion has seemed so plausible to shallow 
thinkers and readers, that they have cast about to find in Christianity 
and its professors some distinguishing features which render it, or 
them, peculiarly obnoxious to the otherwise tolerant and easy-going 
Chinese ; and such objectionable characteristics have been professedly 
discovered, for the most part, in the persons of the missionaries them- 
selves, and faults alleged against them, the charges varying from 
time to time, so much so that at one time they are accused of doing 
what at another time they were blamed for not doing. 

Now before attempting to answer the conclusion thus arrived at, I 
wish to examine the premiss as stated, and will endeavour to show that 
the history of Buddhism in China, so far from exemplifying the Catholic 
and broad-minded character of the Chinese, will be found to be a 
record of intolerance and persecution on the part of the authorities, 
varied by occasional intervals of patronage on the part of individual 
‘Emperors under the influence of various motives, superstitious, political 
or religious. 

It may be well to bear in mind that Buddhism was first introduced ` 
into China about 250 years B.C., but its propagation met with so 
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little success that after a period of full 300 years it might be described 
as a decided failure; and it was not until it was reintroduced under 
Imperial patronage by the Emperor Ming-ti, of the Han dynasty 
(66 A.D) (during an eclipse of Confucianism which lasted two centuries, 
the result of proscription on political grounds) that it showed any signs 
of effecting a solid footing in the country. Ming-ti, as everyone 
knows, is said to have been predisposed to welcome Buddhism by a 
dream which he had, but it is open to question whether he was 
influenced by the highest motives. A successor of his, Wen-ti (447 
A.D.) seems inclined to doubt his good intent when he says, “The 
“unprincipled and ignorant-minded Emperor to the later Hans, 
“Ming-ti, had a firm faith in what was corrupt and false.” 

From this time Buddhism gained in popularity and attracted so 
many adherents that the officials and Literati became alarmed and 
initiated a system of opposition and restriction which was carried 
through the ages succeeding, and, with more or less determination, 
continues up to the present day when Buddhism has ceased to be a 
subject for alarm, and is only an object of contempt and ridicule. 

I may here detail some specimens of the treatment to which 
Buddhism was subjected from time to time, remarking that throughout 
these years the opposition was frequently relaxed owing to patronage 
or for other causes. 

Century V. During the early Sung dynasty the first considerable 
outbreak of official opposition, supported by Imperial decree, is 
recorded. The Emperor Yuan-Chia, in 435 AD., prohibited the 
building of temples and casting of images. In 444 he interdicted all 
his subjects, from prince to commoner, from supporting Buddhism, 
and threatened with death all who should disobey his commands. In 
446 a large number of Buddhist monks were massacred and books 
and images destroyed. All monks, old or young, were condemned to 
be buried alive. This policy was continued by Hsiao-wu Ti, who in 
458 caused many priests to be beheaded, and issued rigorous decrees 
for driving the clergy from their monasteries. 

In the Northern Wei dynasty the Emperor Tai-wu Ti, 447 AD, 
ordered a large number of the religieux to be put to death, demolished 
many monasteries, burnt sacred books .and images and threatened 
death to all who continued to serve Buddhism. He ordered that the 
Buddhist clergy, without distinction of age, should be thrown down 
the precipices, and that everyone who concealed a monk or possessed 
an image should be put to death. ‘These persecutions continued for 
several years and only ceased at the death of the Emperor. 

Century VI. In 534 the King of Eastern Wei, Hsiao-ching Ti, 
prohibited the building of Buddhist temples. 

The King of Chi, Wen-hsuan Ti, in 550 commanded all the 
Buddhists in his dominions to forsake Buddhism and become Taoists. 
During the Chow dynasty the Emperor Wu-Ti in 5 73-4 convoked a 
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congress of Confucianists, Buddhists and Taoists, over which he 
himself presided and listened to their several arguments. He decided 
that Confucianism was the only orthodox religion, and that the 
Buddhist books taught a foreign religion and therefore ought to perish ; 
and he issued edicts ordering the demolition of temples and the 
secularisation of the clergy.. As a consequence more than two million 
monks doffed their habits and returned to ordinary life. 

Hsuan Ti, of the Chen dynasty, in 575 published an edict forbidding 
the exercise of the Buddhist and Taoist faiths, commanding all temples 
to be abolished and all priests to revert to civil life. The Emperor 
of the Sui dynasty, Kung Ti Tung, in 618 dismissed the monks and 
nuns and pillaged their monasteries and other religious houses. 

During the three centuries covered by the Tang dynasty Buddhism 
fared badly. . 

Century VII. In 618, Kao-tsu, first of his line, endeavoured to 
exterminate Buddhism and Taoism, and compelled 100,000 monks 
and nuns to return to secular life. 

His successor, Tái Tsung, published a series of restrictive regula- 
tions. Kao Tsung deported a number of monks to India. 

Century VIII. Hsuan Tsung, 71 3-755, purged the monasteries and 
expelled 12,000 monks, prohibiting the rebuilding of temples and 
monasteries. ’ 

Te Tsung in 780 decreed that no more petitions should be presented 
to him for the erection of monasteries or for the ordination of monks 
or nuns. 

Century IX. In 835 Wen Tsung strictly enforced the latter clauses 
of the above. 

Wu Tsung, 841-846, took a census of the convents, monks and nuns 
` throughout the Empire, and commanded all the gold, silver and 

bronze images to be handed over to the Imperial mint for melting. 
The number of religious houses permitted to survive was strictly 
limited, 44,600 were destroyed, and 260,580 monks and nuns were 
compelled to abandon their profession. 

Hsuan Tsung in 847-859 was at first pledged to reverse all the 
decisions of his predecessor, but in the end adopted his attitude 
towards Buddhism and ordered 12,000 monks and nuns to vacate their 
houses. 

Century X. The first Emperor of the Posterior Tsin dynasty, 

_Kao-Tsu, in his first year, 936, forbade the erection of monasteries. 

In the Posterior Chow dynasty the Emperor Shih-Tsung, 954-959, 
melted down the brass images to replenish his treasury, and closed over 
3,000 monasteries. 

Centuries X—XIV. During ‘the Sung dynasty the Emperors 

- Maintained a regular anti-Buddhist propaganda, appointing lecturers 
to expose the heresy and warn the people. The building of temples 
and .even the repetition of Buddha’s name were forbidden. By these 
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means Buddhism was driven from China for a time, but found con- 
genial soil in Mongolia, and was eventually restored with great 
magnificence during the Mongol dynasty which followed, 1280-1368. 

Centuries XV.—XVIL The wheel of fortune was again reversed 
when a native dynasty was restored. The Emperor Shih-Tsung, of 
the Ming dynasty, in 1531 ordered the destruction of all the Buddhist 
temples within the palace enclosure, and dealt a blow at Buddhism 
from which it did not recover until the end of the dynasty. In the 
code of law promulgated at this time elaborate regulations were made 
for restricting the erection of temples and the ordination of monks, 
and these were practically adopted in the code of the present dynasty, 
the Ta Tsing, by the Manchu conquerors. í 

A further instrument for the castigation of the unfortunate 
Buddhists was furnished by the “Sacred Edict,” which is intended to 
be read periodically in public for the improvement of morals, an 
institution suggested by the great Káng-Hi, 1662-1722, and put in 
practice by his son Yung-Cheng, 1723-1735. In one of these lectures 
the people are warned against frequenting Buddhist and Taoist temples, 
and taking part in idolatrous festivals; the priests are described as 

- “The drones of the community”; “These villainous Buddhist and 
“Taoist priests are a parcel of lazy bones”; “They are unwilling to 
“set to work farming and are unable to trade, having neither food nor 
“clothing they devise these artifices to delude the people”; “You 
“soldiers and civilians should in good earnest hold orthodoxy in high 
“esteem. As soon as you come across heretical sects, treat them as 
“flood, fire, robbers or thieves . . . . these latter do but injure people’s 
“bodies, their heresies and heretical sects are devices for injuring 
“people’s minds.” 

If it be enquired, “What is the fate which overhangs the heretics 
“here denounced?” it will be sufficient to refer to the Civil and 
Penal Code under the “Laws regarding Heresy and Sects.” It is 
fortunate for the Buddhists that these laws are not always invoked, 
but nevertheless they constitute a constant menace to this day, and the 
utmost penalties are not enforced because the unfortunate Buddhists 
of the present day are considered almost unworthy of serious attention, 

“it would be “flogging a dead horse” to deal with Buddhism as a 
power of any consequence in the State. Still it must be remembered 
that Buddhism is recognised as a heretical sect, and every Chinese 
` official is authorised to proceed against it according to law, unless 
deterred by considerations of popular opinion and public peace; and 
many cases could be cited of such action being taken up to the last 
century, and even so recently as the beginning of this century; when 
the present Emperor determined to institute schools and colleges 
throughout the empire, the suggestion was made by a large number of 
officials in different places that the buildings of the Buddhists should 
be seized and appropriated for this purpose. 
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In closing this review of the tribulations of the Buddhist sect in 
China, I wish to remark that the instances given are in every case 
the action of the sovereign power, and no account is taken of local 
action and petty persecution on the part of subordinate officials or the 
literary classes. If these could be added to the list it would appear 
that the lot of the Buddhists in China has not been by any means 
a happy one. 

The comparative immunity they have enjoyed and do enjoy may 
be easily explained. Buddhism no doubt supplied a felt want in its 
early stages, and commended itself to the favourable consideration of 
successive rulers, but to the majority of them it was obnoxious as 
foreign and heretical. Whenever it showed signs of independence 
of thought or action it was rigorously suppressed or restricted, until 
at last it was forced to content itself with the lowly position it now 
occupies, and is enabled to evade the terrors of the law by its very 
pitiableness—it is too contemptible to arouse the majesty of the 
“powers that be,” and its priests are described by the mass of the 
people in the most offensive and opprobrious terms. 

It has been accused from time to time of revolutionary tendencies, 
and this has been made the excuse for drastic action; but this is a 
charge which must be accepted with caution, as we know it is equally 
levelled against Christianity in China, and perhaps with as little 
justification. At all events, Buddhism is now more or less let alone 
by the authorities for the reason I have alleged, iz, its complete 
subserviency to the demands of the State. 

Another reason is to be found in the ready adaptability of the 
Buddhist religion to the varying circumstances of changing times 
and popular demands; as an authority on the subject says, “No 
“religion has ever shown itself so plastic as that of Buddhism, not only, 
“chameleon-like, taking its hue from its surroundings, but promul- 
“gating at different times doctrines contradictory and self-destruc- 
“tive.” Numerous instances could be furnished in which Buddhism 
has so assimilated to itself native religious customs, or invested 
Buddhist beliefs in native dress, that to the majority of Chinese it 
would be difficult to differentiate them. 

Practical Buddhism in China to-day might be described as the very 
antipodes of the Buddhism which appeals to the poet and admirer of 
the faith of Gautama. It has abandoned its high estate; has surren- 
dered unconditionally to the demands of the secular power; it is 
non-aggressive, it attacks no one. If it be at all a cause of offence it 
1s not because of its vigorous life and active propaganda, but because 
1t is so far advanced in corruption and decay as to be a menace to 
the national life. 

It may be well to add in conclusion that there is exhibited a woeful 
ignorance amongst writers and speakers with regard to the statistics 
of Buddhism in China. The figures given vary from 1 70 millions 
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(General Cunningham) to 414 millions (Rhys Davids). If even the 
mean between these figures be accepted as a reasonable estimate it 
hardly ‘gives room for the existence of any other religion in China, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, a place ‘must be found for Confucianism, 
which is the State religion and the only one regarded as orthodox, 
Taoism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, and a great variety of more 
or less independent sects. 

Confucianism is professed by the great mass of the people and by 
all the official and educated classes, but it must be admitted that : 
Confucianist, Buddhist and Taoist doctrines or usages are frequently 
intermingled in the religious life (if such an expression can be used in 
connexion with religion in China) of a single individual; but the 
number of those who are Buddhists and nothing else is comparatively 
insignificant. Dr. Legge, in his “Travels of Fa Hien,” is not inclined 
to admit that they are as numerous as the Mohammedans (who number 
barely 20 millions). And it is important to bear in mind that the 
priesthood is seldom recruited from the ranks of Buddhists by con- 
viction, but, in the majority of cases, from the poverty-stricken masses 
who, to save their children from starvation, sell them to the monks at 
an early age, and the young novices are adopted for life, and taught to 
repeat their “offices” in a language which is entirely meaningless to 
themselves and to those who hear them. 


W. GILBERT -WALSHE. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


N selecting the year 1846 as the starting-point of his “History of 
] “Modern England,” the first two volumes of which have just been 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. Herbert Paul begins his narrative 
with events which are of special significance to readers of to-day. 
The battle of Free Trade had been fought and won, and at the 
beginning of the year Sir Robert Peel brought in and carried his famous 
measure of repeal. A few months later he was defeated over his 
Trish Coercion Bill, and the powerful Conservative party broke up on 
the Protectionist rocks. Mr. Paul’s history opens with the overthrow 
of Peel and the formation of “the last Whig Government” under 
Lord John Russell; and the present volumes carry the narrative 
down to the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865. Mr. Paul is 
exceptionally well equipped for the task he has undertaken. He is 
a political student with a grasp of underlying principles; he is an 
active politician, knowing something of the give and take of public 
life; and he is also a man of letters with a singularly attractive style, 
lucid, concise, and pointed with lively epigram. It is true that he 
does not conceive it his duty as a historian to conceal his political 
opinions, and political opponents will, no doubt, charge him with bias. 
One can imagine, for instance, a Tariff Reformer calling him “frankly 
“partisan.” But Mr. Paul is no mere advocate of a party. When 
we consider that many of the questions he has to deal with are as 
vital to-day as in the forties of last century it is remarkable how 
evenly he holds the balance in his judgment of men and events. 

The two great events of the period under review were the War 
with Russia and the Indian Mutiny. Mr. Paul gives an excellent 
account of the operations in the Crimea. He severely censures the 
unchivalrous treatment of Lord Raglan by the Governments of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. Lord Raglan may not have been 
equal to the post of Commander-in-Chief, but he was seriously 
hampered by the incapacity of the Administration at home; and it 


al 
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reflects deep discredit upon the Duke of Newcàstle and his successor 
in office, Lord Panmure, that they should have sought to make a 
scapegoat of the commander'in the field. As Mr. Paul justly remarks, 
“his death before the completion of his labours may not unfairly be 

“ascribed less to the defeat at the Redan, on the 18th of June, than 
“to the disloyalty of Ministers who desired to be associated in his 
“triumphs without sharing the responsibilities of his trials.” The 
chapter on the Indian Mutiny is very well done. A fact not generally 
known is that the story of the greased cartridges was true. The 
grease used was actually composed of cow’s fat and hog’s lard. No 
English officer suspected it at the time, and the rumour was officially 
contradicted in all good faith :— 


Unhappily the Sepoys had accurate information to the contrary 
from the native workmen at the arsenal of Fort William, and they 
therefore thought that their officers were intentionally deceiving them. 
This, of course, made matters fifty times worse than before. For if 
the British Government were telling lies about the cartridges and 
wilfully misrepresenting the nature of the substance with which they 
were lubricated, the inference that the outrage to religion and caste 
was deliberate seemed to follow as a matter of course. After that it 
was useless to argue. For the-force of arguments depends upon the 
assumption that they are honestly employed. 


Mr. Paul thinks that, if the authorities had known the truth, they 
might have quelled the disturbance by destroying the polluted 
cartridges. But I doubt if those who know India best: would agree 


with him. 


Mr. Paul is, perhaps, at his best in dealing with the Parliamentary 


` side of history—the flux and reflux of parties, the debates in the 


` 


House, the trend of public opinion, and all’ the movements which 
influence the working of the political machine. The retirement of 
Peel from office marked a change of equilibrium in the English 
political world ‘which is not without its analogy to-day. Political 
parties were in solution, The Tory party was broken up, and for 
more than a generation the only possible Government was a varying 
coalition of Whigs, Peelites, and Radicals. It is true that differences 
in the Liberal ranks let in the Conservatives for a few months under 
Lord Derby in 1852, and again in 1858, but these administrations 
were but breathing-spaces to enable the Liberals to reform. During 
the whole period covered by these volumes Lord Palmerston was 
the dominant factor in the situation. Mr. Paul thinks that his 
wonderful popularity with the middle classes was mainly due to the 
fact that “he possessed! in an extraordinary degree the qualities which 
“in an ordinary degree are possessed by most men.” 


He knew the diplomacy of Europe, the ins and outs of foreign 
politics, as well as a manufacturer knows his warehouse, and yet his 
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ideas were not much above the level of the manufacturer’s. ... He 
was regarded, not quite correctly, as an upright, downright, straight- 
forward Englishman, who would stand no nonsense, and would never 
admit his country to be in the wrong. ... His jaunty cocksure 
attitude was singularly effective in the House of Commons. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that his flippancy was a calculated pose, 
and his levity a trick of manner. He was in truth a most laborious 
Minister, clear-sighted, though not far-sighted, and always knowing 
his own mind. . . . (His policy) may be briefly described as general 
interference with the affairs of Europe, with a due regard for the 
interests of England, a hearty sympathy with European ‘Liberalism, a 
manly hatred of oppression, and a supreme contempt for the suscep- 
tibilities of foreign Governments. 


Mr. Paul gives an interesting account of Mr. Gladstone’s relations 
with Lord Palmerston, and their differences on financial matters. The 
chapters on literature, science, and the Church deserve special mention 
for their well-considered literary judgment, and for the useful resumés 
they contain of the famous religious movements and controversies of 

` the period. These volumes are so readable that one is in danger of 
overlooking their genuine historical worth. This would do the author 
an injustice; for, if the whole can be judged by a part, Mr. Paul’s 
completed work will constitute by far the best survey that has yet 
been made of the history of England during the last sixty years. 


¥ * * * 


The second and fourth volumes of Mr. Wiliam Heinemann’s 
“English Literature: An Ilustrated Record,” by Dr. Richard Garnett 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse, complete a work which may safely be 
described as unique. There are better literary histories (and this may 
be said without disparaging the present authors, who have been 
working in fetters); but as a pictorial record of our national literature 
there is no work that can be compared with these four volumes. We 
have here every variety of illustration—facsimile pages of rare 
manuscripts, reproductions of illuminations and of the title-pages of 
first editions, specimens of typography and of authors handwriting, 
portraits, caricatures, and pictures of literary interest, representing 
the evolution of English letters from the earliest times to the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

The two volumes published last summer—the first and third in 
order of design—dealt respectively with the earliest period of English 
literature from its Anglo-Saxon beginnings to the age of Henry VIII., 

` and with the period from Milton to Johnson. Vols. II. and IV., now 
issued, complete the survey, the former extending from the age of 
Henry VIII. to the age of Milton, the latter from the age of Johnson 
to the age of Tennyson. In literary criticism Vol. II. seems to me 
Teen to Vol. IV., perhaps owing to the ampler opportunities it 
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gives of considering the pre-eminent representatives of its period as 
compared with the multiplicity of interests that have to be dealt with 
in the concluding volume. The Elizabethan periód is treated by Dr. 
Garnett witha fulness of knowledge and a catholicity of taste that 
make this section the most illuminating of the whole work. 
Shakespeare, of course, stands out supreme, and the two chapters 
devoted to his life and work show Dr. Garnett at his best. They 
are a happy blend of biography and judicious appreciation, written 
in the light of the latest research, and forming an admirable introduc- 
tion to the plays and poems. Dr. Garnett has no pet theory of his 
own to dominate his judgment, and he examines the theories of others 
with thorough impartiality. On the much—perhaps too much— 
discussed question of the “Sonnets” he rejects Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
‘identification of “Mr. W. H? with William Hall, by whose 
instrumentality Mr. Lee supposes the poems were obtained for 
publication. Dr, Garnett holds that, in the circumstances, “begetter ” 
can only mean the subject of the poems, “the person to whom and 
“upon whom they were written,” and that the internal evidence points 
to one of two persons—Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
and William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke—but greatly preponderates 
in Pembroke’s favour. In any case, we have the Sonnets, and that, 
to some of us, is the main thing. There are not a few felicitous 
phrases in Dr. Garnett’s estimate of Shakespeare’s many-sided genius, 
but there is nothing more graceful than the opening and concluding 
sentences :— 
When the Greeks spoke of Homer, they did not always name him. 
They said rhe poet, certain that no vestige of doubt could exist as to 
the application of the description, Englishmen might thus speak of 
Shakespeare with no less security from misapprehension .... To 
remove any other great poet from our literature would be to lop off a 
limb from a many-branching tree, to remove Shakespeare would be to 
take the sun out of heaven. 


The chapter on the four great Elizabethan prose-writers—Bacon, 
Hooker, Sidney and Raleigh—is a thoroughly sound piece of work, 
missing nothing that is really essential in biography or criticism. Dr. 
Garnett places Raleigh very high among the great writers of English 
prose, and is warmly appreciative of the many noble passages that 
illuminate his “History of the World.” As a history the work is 
naught, based as it is entirely upon the Biblical and classical historians, 
and of necessity wholly uncritical; but it is in the digressions, and in 
the constant play of genius which irradiates the most inaccurate 
portions of the narrative, that Raleigh shows what he might have 
done with a more vital theme. Everyone who has read the “History,” 
in whole or in part, will echo Dr. Garnett’s regret that Raleigh should 
have employed his literary powers in so unprofitable a field. “Tf, 
“instead of the history of ancient times, Raleigh had written that of 
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“his own, he would have conferred a priceless service upon literature, 
“and ranked with the most eminent historians.” * 

The chapters on the Jacobean writers are by Mr. Gosse, who is, 
thoroughly at home in the period. His treatment of Donne, Ben 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher is especially successful. The 
illustrations of the final volume are of very great interest, but the 
letterpress, for which Mr. Gosse is responsible, seems to me less 
satisfactory than that of the earlier volumes. The illustrations, of 
course, are the raison d'étre of the whole work, but it is only in this 
volume that the reader is reminded of it. A survey of the whole 
field of literature, from Cowper and Crabbe to J. A. Symonds and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, is an impossible feat for one man, if he is to 
maintain his work above the level of a literary handbook; and Mr. 
Gosse, despite his encyclopedic reading and his breadth of 
sympathy, is obviously overburdened. Thus in his treatment of 
writers who attract him—and Byron, Shelley, and Keats may be 
specially noted—Mr. Gosse is admirable; but in other portions of 
the survey his criticism too often strikes one as perfunctory and 

‘inadequate. This may seem to some readers a minor point in a work 
which is primarily intended as a gallery of illustrations. Neverthe- 
less, one cannot help thinking that the value of the work as a whole 
would have been enhanced by a sub-division of labour. 

Turning from Mr. Heinemann’s sumptuous volumes to the new 
edition of Messrs. Chambers’s “Cyclopadia of English Literature,” 
we see what can be done in literary history on the co-operative 
principle. The third and final volume of this invaluable work has just 
been published, and is in every way worthy of its predecessors, 
combining in a remarkable degree the serviceable features of a 
reference book with the attractive literary qualities of a book that 
can be read for its own sake. In its present form, “Chambers” is 
practically a new work, for, though the design of the old edition is 
followed, such of the articles as are retained have been thoroughly 
revised, and many entirely new articles have been contributed by 
eminent critics of the day. The second volume, noticed in these 
pages a year ago, dealt with the writers of the eighteenth century; 
the third begins with the revolt against eighteenth-century orthodoxy, 
and carries the history down to the present time. There is also a 
section of more than 100 pages devoted to American literature. The 
range is far too wide for me to attempt more than a bare mention of 
a few striking articles. Mr. Watts-Dunton contributes an eloquent 
introductory essay on “The Renascence of Wonder in Poetry,” and 
articles on Byron and Borrow. The appreciation of Shelley by Mr. 
Swinburne is a poet’s whole-hearted tribute to his lyrical master, 
aglow with fervid phrases and generous eulogy. Professor W. P., 


* An excellent study of “Sir Walter Raleigh,” by Miss I. A. Taylor, has recently 
been added to Messrs. Methuen’s “Little Biographies,” 
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Ker writes on Wordsworth and Scott, Professor Raleigh on Christina 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Professor Dowden on Matthew Arnold, 
„and Mr, E. H. Coleridge on Coleridge. The two articles that are 
. likely to attract most attention are Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “Byron” and 
Mr. Swinburne’s “Shelley.” The former is a brilliantly-written piece 
of criticism, and as judicious as it is brilliant. I quote a passage from 
Mr. Swinburne’s essay :— 


Among all English. poets there is but one who can be named with 
the poet who recognised in Coleridge his master as a lyrist. It 
is not in degree, but in kind, that they differ from all others. No man 
“ever born into the world can be named in the same breath with 
Shakespeare ; but he was not of the same order as they. Coleridge 
and Shelley stand by themselves alone. The genius of Coleridge at 
its highest rose above the genius of any other poet on record in the 
special and distinctive qualities of the very highest poetry — creative 
imagination and coequal expression of the thing conceived. But in 
these qualities Shelley stands next to him, and not far off—either in 
power of conception, or in mastery of such verse as includes and 
combines the respective gifts of the painter, the musician, and the 
sculptor. And Coleridge, in a life more than twice the length of his 
disciple’s, did not a twentieth of the good work done by Shelley. 


It is a question whether, in a work which is essentially a history, 
any attempt should have been made to deal with living writers, except, 
perhaps, in the: case of a few chosen ones who have “lived their lives” 
and whose reputations are beyond dispute. Although some of the 
contemporary authors included in the survey are well enough treated, 
this is inevitably the least satisfactory portion of the volume. To 
me at least it seems incongruous that a book should begin with 
Wordsworth and Scott and end with a sort of literary “Who’s Who?” 
for 1904. But one does not wish to labour the point when there is 
so much else of solid worth to note. The new “Chambers” should 
find a place on every reader’s bookshelves: other books should be 
weeded out, if necessary, to make room for it. 


* + * * 


In “Further Recollections of a Diplomatist ” (Edward Arnold) Sir 
Horace Rumbold gives us another instalment of his reminiscences, 
continuing the story of his diplomatic career from the spring of 1873, 
the point at which his earlier volumes closed, to the opening months 
of 1885. The present volume is as entertaining as its predecessors, 
though readers who remember the author’s reputation for “blazing 
“indiscretions ” will be disappointed if they expect anything especially 
startling. There is certainly nothing that is likely to be made the 
subject of a question in “the House.” On the other’ hand, if Sir 
Horace is careful on the present occasion not to remove the casing 
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of the diplomatic machine, he is as frank as ever in his personalities, 
and gives us many piquant thumb-nail sketches of his former colleagues 
‘and of the famous men and women he has met in society. His style , 
is, perhaps, a little too cosmopolitan to please the fastidious lover of 
“English undefiled”; but the style is the man, and the possessor of 
such amusing and informing note-books must be allowed to write in 
his own way. j 

During the period of twelve years covered by the present volume 
Sir Horace Rumbold was successively British Minister at Santiago 
de Chile, Berne, Buenos Ayres, and Stockholm. He has much 
interesting information to give us concerning the social and political 
conditions of the countries to which he was accredited. The chapters 
on Norway and Sweden, in particular, make very pleasant reading, 
and contain an excellent resumé of the story and bearings of the 
constitutional conflict between the two countries. Sir Horace sees 
in the relations existing between Norway and Sweden a warning to 
the advocates of Home Rule for Ireland. The most complete self- 
government has failed to turn Norway from her dreams of inde- 
pendence, and each successive concession has in effect only proved 
“a forcing-machine for the most extreme national aspirations.” Sir 
Horace thinks that the Scandinavian Union has already been so 
weakened that there is little to prevent the two kingdoms from 
driftmg asunder, thus creating a situation that might lead to serious 
European complications. 


Norway, once cast adrift from Sweden, must fatally, it seems to me, 
fall under the exclusive influence, if not dominion, of Russia—a 
consummation which, knowing the hankering of that Power after the 
open water in the Norwegian harbours, we in England cannot possibly 
desire. Nor should it be left out of account that so fine a sea-board 
might well tempt other nations with yearly widening aims. The 
maintenance and vitality of the Union are, therefore, in my opinion, 
distinctly a British interest, and by no means an insignificant one. 


In the intervals of his diplomatic duties Sir Horace spent longer 
or shorter periods in England, meeting most of the social and political 
celebrities of the day. The diaries he kept during these visits afford 
_ much entertaining matter. On July 5th, 1879, we find him lunching 

-at Kensington Palace with Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, who 
had been graciously pleased to exercise her influence with Lord 
Beaconsfield on Sir Horace’s behalf. “‘ With him (Beaconsfield), 
“she amusingly said, ‘we can now do much more than we have been 
“able to do for some time. He has no family of his own, you see, 
“so he has adopted us!’” The Princess was very indignant with 
the ladies who were going to sell at the Albert Hall Bazaar, “cheek 
“by jowl with the French actresses,” and said that “the Queen ought to 
“interfere and forbid it.” About this same Charity Bazaar Sir Horace 
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tells a story which must be my only theft from the many good things 
in this volume :— 

A great beauty of the day, who shall be nameless, was selling cups 
of tea at half-a-crown apiece. A man who was quite unknown to her 
asked for one, and at once handed her the amount she charged for it. 
The lady then, before giving him the cup, took a sip from it. and, 
passing it to him, said: ‘ And now it’s a sovereign!” Whereupon 
he quietly produced the gold coin, and returning her the tea, replied: 
‘And perhaps now you will kindly let me have a clean cup.” 


* * * * 


In “Mediæval England,” the latest addition to Mr. Fisher Unwin's 
“Story of the Nations” series, Miss Mary Bateson gives us an 
excellent summary of the main features of Anglo-Norman Feudalism 
from the Norman Conquest to the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Unlike other volumes in this series, the book is not a political history ; 
the author has approached her subject from a social point of view, 
and her aim has been, not to follow the course of political events, 
but to examine the social conditions of the times, and to show the 
relations existing between the various classes in the State. She 
divides her book into three‘parts, dealing respectively with “Norman 
“Feudalism,” from 1066 to 1154, “The Lawyers’ Feudalism,” from 
1154 to 1250, and “Decadent Feudalism,” from 1250 to 1350. In 
each of these periods Miss Bateson studies the national life in every 
rank of society—the King and his household, the nobility, the secular 
and regular clergy, the burgesses, and the tillers of the soil. The 
book is a storehouse of interesting facts bearing on the social life of 
England in the Middle Ages, but the author has somehow failed to 
weld the materials she has collected. There is skilful analysis, but 
no synthesis. As it stands, it is a valuable compilation, but it is 
not a book that the reader can turn to for a picture of the past. 

* * & % 


“John Bulls Adventures in the Fiscal Wonderland,” by Charles 
Geake and F. Carruthers Gould (Methuen and Co.), is a book to laugh 
over rather than to write about. The Alice Books have been parodied 
before, but never so successfully as here. Whether considered as a 
political skit or as pure burlesque, it is equally effective. The 
illustrations, of course, are by “F.C. G.,” who is in his happiest vein, 
and the text is delightfully witty. No doubt it will require a Free 
Trader to appreciate “John Bull’s Adventures” to the full; but that 
Protectionist must indeed be dead to humour who can refuse a smile, 
even though it be at the expense of an absent chief. 

* * * * 


It is obviously impossible for me to cope with the rising flood of 


new books and new editions called forth by the Russo-Japanese War, 
but the following selection from among recent publications may be 
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. of use to readers: “Korea,” by Angus Hamilton (Heinemann) ; 

“Manchuria,” by Alexander Hosea (Methuen); “The Russian 
“Advance,” by the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge (Harper and Bros.); 
“Greater Russia,” by Wirt Gerrare (Heinemann); “Japan: Aspects 
“and Destinies,” by W. Petrie Watson (Grant Richards); and “The 
“Path of Empire,” by George Lynch (Duckworth and Co.). On 
Tibet the following may be recommended: “Round Kangchenjunga,” 
by Douglas W. Freshfield (Edward Arnold); “Central Asia and 
“Tibet,” by Sven Hedin (Hurst and Blackett); and “In the Forbidden 
“Land,” by A. H. Savage Landor (Heinemann). 


A READER. 


THE CHINESE LABOUR QUESTION. 


HAT the proposed importation of Chinese labourers into South 
Africa should have attracted widespread attention, that it 
should have aroused a spirit of resentment, sincere and intense, among 
those large sections of the nation which are opposed to it, is indeed 
no matter for surprise. For the question is not merely economic. It 
touches not merely the self-interest of British workmen who fear that 
a profitable field of employment will be closed to them. Nor is it 
only the rebuff to the spirit of freedom, involved in the restrictions to 
be imposed on the labourers, which gives to the subject its large 
importance. Those are no small issues. But besides and beyond 
these, the matter raises in a conspicuous way grave questionsaof what 
may be termed Race Policy. | 
The age is past when peoples could move ex masse, ousting their 
neighbours by force, and filling their territory by settlement. The 
hordes of Scythia or Tartary cannot be repeated. Yet it does not 
therefore follow that race boundaries have become fixed and races no 
longer fluid. Emigration by rivulets may be as effective in changing 
the character of a country as emigration in a flood, and wages form 
an attraction as powerful in these latter days as conquest, loot and 
territory in earlier periods of history. 
The British Empire at this moment furnishes many illustrations of a 
gradual transformation or mingling of nationality. India has over- 
flowed into Mauritius, Natal, East Africa and the West Indies. Many 
parts of the Malay Peninsula are becoming more Chinese than Malay. 
Polynesians have filled the sugar plantations of Queensland. Russia, 
' Poland and Germany have annexed large districts in East London. 
And the growing safety and cheapness of travel accelerate this process 
continually. To what extent and by what means such race move- 
ments are to be regulated seem likely to be among the chief and the 
most difficult problems by which, in the present century, Imperial 
statesmanship will be faced. 
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Of the various aspects of this genéral question which now present 
themselves in practice, the Chinese is undoubtedly the most important. 
The physique of the Indian restricts him to the tropical and sub- 
tropical belt. The Kanakas are comparatively few in numbers, and 
their presence in Australia will soon be ended by the legislation already 
adopted by the Commonwealth Parliament. The Eastern Europeans, 
if their movement to England remain on a comparatively small scale, 
can in the course of time be absorbed almost as undistinguishably into 
the British community as the Huguenots or the Flemings. But the 
Chinese flourish in any latitude from Canada to Singapore; they 
, number a fourth of mankind; they can never be assimilated by the 
whites. The characteristics, moreover, of those classes of Chinese who 
are accustomed to emigrate, their narrow, tireless industry, pushed 
beyond a virtue to the level of a defect, coupled with their excessively 
low standard of living, render them competitors in the labour market 
specially unwelcome to European peoples who endeavour to maintain 
the level of comfort, and to enjoy the proportion of leisure, which are 
essential to happiness under conditions of civilisation. And any one 
who has close acquaintance with the Chinese coolies in the Malaya, in 
Australasia or the American continent—and I have had the opportunity 
of consulting several such authorities—wil] testify that their uncleanli- 
ness, their addiction to gambling, the activities, frequently dangerous, 
of their secret societies, and, where they live in celibate communities, 
the peculiarly degrading vices which, unquestionably, they often carry 
with them, make them a population highly undesirable as immigrants 
It was a sound instinct in the people which, in every temperate country, 
without exception, to which the Chinese have made their way—in the 
United States, in Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand—has led, after 
bitter experience and long agitation, to their complete or almost 
complete exclusion. There are mines in England, now standing idle, 
which could be profitably worked with the cheap labour of the Chinese. 
There are many industries, now undeveloped, which, by their help, 
could be made active and Prosperous, bringing large incomes to 
employers and increased revenues to the State. But who will doubt 
that if Chinese, in considerable numbers, were introduced into these 
islands, a unanimous Parliament, supported or compelled by a 
unanimous public, would put aside all other business, would over-ride 
all mercenary arguments, would leave unrecalled the forgotten doctrines 
of laissez-faire economics, and would hasten to enforce, with the 
utmost stringency, the same laws which have been adopted elsewhere 
in every similar case. 

We are asked to accept the assurance that the importation into South ` 
Africa will be small in volume and temporary in duration. But when 
- We press the Government to fix a limit of numbers we are met with 
an emphatic refusal, and when we ask for a limit of time the answer is 
the same. And indeed these assurances from the advocates of the 
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scheme, if they were sincere, would be strangely inconsistent. The 
supposed necessity for the importation of Chinese lies in the argument 
that the mines cannot be worked except by coloured labour, and that 
the deficiency of coloured labour in Africa is large,and permanent. 
According to the estimate of the Majority Report of the Transvaal 
Labour Commission, 129,000 additional workers are needed at once, 
and more than 300,000 will be needed within the next five years. 
According to the report of the Bloemfontein Conference of representa- 
tives of the various Colonies, the native population of all South Africa 
is insufficient to meet these requirements. If the shortage be so vast 
and enduring, the importation to meet the shortage cannot be small 
and temporary. 

It is true that the Chinese will not be permitted, by the terms of the 
Ordinance which has now been sanctioned, to settle in the country. 
Every man, at the end of his contract—which may be renewed for a 
second term of three years—will be sent back, compulsorily if necessary, 
to his own country. But each one who is repatriated must needs be 
replaced by the enlistment of another; and it is obvious that, until 
the existing mines are exhausted and new reefs cease to be discovered, 
a great Chinese community will be established in permanence in the 
midst of the white population. Nor is the invasion to be limited to 
the Transvaal. The precedent set there will apparently be followed 
immediately by a similar measure at the instance of the mine-owners 
of Southern Rhodesia; and unless public opinion in England and in 
Africa offers an effective opposition, it will be difficult 'to resist the 
demands for the same assistance which will almost certainly be made | 
by various interests in other places. 

The leading issue, then, which stands prominent in this discussion is 

whether the influence of the British State should be used so as to 
` secure that the temperate regions of the Empire shall be the homes 
of the white races or be largely inhabited by Mongolians. Had the 
Johannesburg policy prevailed in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
Cape Colony, those territories would by now have become as Chinese 
as Singapore or Java. The wisdom of their peoples forestalled such a 
consummation. The danger has been limited to the Transvaal, to 
Rhodesia and to the cooler portions of Natal. But the vastness of 
those Colonies, the possible greatness of their future which is in peril, 
renders the question; even so limited, of profound importance to the 
Empire. . l 

The authors and defenders of the scheme urge, and repeat again 
and again, the argument that skilled white labour is too costly, and 
unskilled white labour unobtainable for the minés of the Rand. Much 
of the reef, we are told, is low grade and cannot afford high wages. 
The white man in South Africa, holding it derogatory to do “Kaffir 
“work,” cannot be persuaded to undertake it. And since British 
labour is in any case impossible, the Chinaman does not exclude the 
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Englishman, but merely supplements the Kafr. It is an argument 
unsupported by facts. It is advanced only in order to overlay and 
conceal the real motives which are known to be at work. 

Of the. various gold reefs in the world, those in the United States 
probably present the closest analogies to the Witwatersrand Reef. 
With regard to them evidence was given before the Transvaal 
Industrial Commission of 1897 by Mr. W. H. Hall, who had been for 
- ten years the State Engineer of California and Supervising Engineer of 
the United States Geological Survey, and who was then in the employ- 
ment of Messrs, Eckstein and Company and of the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa. Mr. Hall, whose authority in this matter will 
be unchallenged, said, “The natural conditions and circumstances under 
“which this mining is prosecuted may well be compared with those 
“surrounding and affecting the cost of working auriferous lodes, veins 
“or ledges in the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope States of America. 
“The methods of mining and reducing the banket ores here are 
“practically the same as those followed in American quartz mining. 
“Having made such comparisons, from my own personal knowledge, I 
“have no hesitation in saying that the conditions—so far as nature has 
“made them—under which the industry is here developing, viewing the 
“Witwatersrand fields as a whole, are decidedly more favourable than 
“those present, and affecting the cost of similar mining, as a general 
“thing, in America... If gold is not obtained at a less cost, the 
“reason is to be found in the shortcomings of man, not the obduracy or 
“unkindness of nature.” How, then, is it possible to believe that, if gold 
mining can be profitably pursued, with white labour, under the less 
favourable conditions of America, cheap coloured labour should be 
an indispensable necessity under the easier conditions of the Rand? 

That white men will not work side by side with Kaffirs at the same 
employment is true. That white men will not perform unskilled labour 
in South Africa is untrue. Those who hold this latter theory would 
find it refuted, if they were to visit the Rand, by the evidence of their 
own eyes. For example, the crushing mills constitute not the least 
important department of the mining industry. Before the war 
Kaffirs were largely employed there. But the Government Mining 
Engineer in his last report tells us that “in the majority of the crushing 
“mills the native has been entirely replaced by the European.” Mr. 
Creswell, again, the late general manager of the Village Main Reef 
Mine, reports, “Since the war I have had practically the whole of my 
“surface works run by white men to enable me to put almost the whole 
“complement of my natives underground. Underground I have also 
“had white men replacing natives as-machine drill helpers, shovelling 
“and tramming and helping the timbermen.” The general manager 
of the Rand Mines, Limited, also tells us that he employed a number 
of Boers in unskilled labour, who “have generally performed their 
“work very satisfactorily, and although receiving much larger pay than 
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“the average native, in certain cases, as shown in contracting for 
“shovelling and tramming underground, have proved nearly as 
“economical, as regards cost per ton, as native labour.” No more 
complete answer can be: given to the plea that white men cannot be 
induced to undertake what has been regarded as “Kaffir work,” than to 
show that, in point of fact, they do undertake it. It is not a question 
of conjecture or prophecy. We have the best of all evidence, the test 
of actual experience. 

But there is sound reason to believe that, if the unskilled labour on: 
the surface were allotted to the whites, the present complement of 
70,000 Kaffirs would amply suffice for all the rougher work below 
ground, provided that the fullest possible use were made of mechanical 
appliances. One of the many inaccuracies which have served to 
confuse the minds of those who have given attention to this subject 
asserts that nowhere has the science of mining engineering reached 
such a pitch of perfection as on the Rand. In certain directions it 
may beso. In the use of devices to economise labour the reverse is the 
case. The existence of multitudes of cheap coloured workers has led, 
as in all similar cases, to little attention being given to this side of 
industrial organisation. In none of the Transvaal mines, with, I 
believe, the single exception of the Village Main Reef, is there any 
system of steam or electrical haulage underground, in none is there 
even a horse or a mule to supplement the brute force of human labour. 
Every tubful of rock is pushed from the working-place to the shaft by 
men—a system of traction which, were it still existing in a coal or 
_ jron-stone mine in England, would command the attention of experts 
as a remarkable illustration of primitive methods, as an interesting 
survival of the almost forgotten devices of a bygone day. The use of 
machine-drills, again, is still very partial. ‘I think we may reasonably 
“look forward,” said Mr. F. Eckstein, one of the leaders of the industry, 
not long ago, “to the introduction of a small slope drill, which will 
“aid us immensely in solving our labour difficulty. The hope is that 
“by the development of the machine drill we can cut down our native 
“labour to a very large extent,” and he proceeded to say that it should 
then be possible to replace 50,000 or 60,000 natives by a far smaller 
number of skilled white miners. Very clearly has this aspect of the 
subject been summarised by one who will not be accused either of 
lacking knowledge of the conditions of this industry or of prejudice 
against the interests of the mine owners—by the Johannesburg 
correspondent of the Times. In a letter on the local situation, 
published in that newspaper on November 23rd, 1903, he foresees the 
possibility that, even if the Labour Importation Ordinance should be 
passed, Chinese labourers might be unobtainable because of their own 
unwillingness to undertake mining work, and to submit to the severe 
regulations that were proposed. “In that day,” he proceeds, “the star 
“of the advocates of white labour will be in the ascendant, and the 
“energy now thrown by the industry into the acquisition of Chinamen 
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“will have to be transferred to develop a scheme for attracting a large 
“white population to the mines. That this could be done there seems 
“little doubt ; while if the need were there, the ingenuity of the mining 
“experts of the Rand—the pick of their profession—should be equal: 
“to devising the necessary improvements in the machinery of the mines 
“to counteract the enhanced cost of labour. There is a tendency to 
“imagine that the last phase in the perfection of mining plant and the 
“treatment of the ore has been reached on the Rand. There could be 
“no greater fallacy. Given an inexhaustible supply of cheap Kaffir 
“labour, the present claim to finality has some show of reason; without 
“this it may one day be necessary to revolutionise many of the existing 
“methods employed on the mines.” 

If white labour is a practicable alternative, what, then, is the obstacle 
‘to its employment? Not the impossibility of obtaining it; for no 
-attempt in this direction has yet been made, and were it to be made 
there is no room to doubt that, in England and the Colonies, there 
are large numbers of men who, at an adequate wage, would gladly 
accept the employment. Nor is costliness the obstacle. What is 
profitable in the Rocky Mountains need not be unprofitable on the 
Rand. The real objection is two-fold. In the first place, white labour 
with white methods would involve a re-modelling of the industrial 
“organisation that would demand much thought and much exertion; and 
the natural indolence of mankind is such that managers and engineers, 
‘who have been accustomed to work with one form of cheap coloured 
labour, when that runs short instinctively prefer to seek some other 
form of cheap coloured labour rather than undertake the complete 
re-casting of their methods which the substitution of whites would 
involve. The second motive operates even more powerfully. White 
labour, even though it be obtainable, even though it be economical, 
is not desired. 

The political and industrial position of the Rand, and, in some 
degree of the Transvaal as a whole, is almost unique. The only 
parallel that comes to mind is that of the town and district of 
Kimberley. A considerable European community is dependent 
—on the Rand entirely, throughout the Transvaal very largely— 
on a single industry for the maintenance of its prosperity. 
This dependence necessarily places great power in the hands of the 
small group of men who are the owners, or represent the 
owners, of the capital by which the industry has been created and is 
now worked. Their influence is supreme. No law which threatened 
their interests could be placed on the Statute Book. Men who offer 
any effective opposition to their wishes—like Mr. Wybergh, the 
Commissioner of Mines, Mr. Creswell, the manager of the Village 
Main Reef Mine, Mr. Moneypenny, the editor of the chief Johannes- 
burg newspaper—find it impossible to retain their positions. Two 
dangers, and two only, threaten the permanence of this supremacy— 
the Trade Union and the ballot, the combination of the men employed 
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and the possibility of an unsympathetic majority in the legislature - 
when a system of self-government is restored. Both these dangers 
would be increased in degree, and brought nearer in time, by a large 
and rapid growth of the white population. 

“If 200,000 native workers were to be replaced by 100,000 whites,” 
said Mr. Rudd, one of the directors of the Consolidated Goldfields 
Company, “they would simply hold the Government of the country 
“in the hollow of their hand, and, without any disparagement to the 
“British labourer, I prefer to see the more intellectual section of the 
“community at the helm!” “With reference to your trial of white 
“labour for surface work on the mines,” wrote Mr. Tarbutt, another 
director of the same important company and the chairman of the 
Village Main Reef Company, in an often-quoted letter to Mr. Creswell, 
«I have consulted the Consolidated Goldfields people, and one of 
“the members of the board of the Village Main Reef has consulted 
“Messrs Wernher, Beit and Co., and the feeling seems to be one of 
“fear that if a large number of white men are employed on the Rand 
“in the position of labourers, the same troubles will arise as are now 
“prevalent in the Australian Colonies, że., that the combination of the 
“labouring classes will become so strong as to be able to more or less 
“dictate, not only on questions of wages, but also on political questions, 
“by the power of the votes when a Representative Government is 
“established.” There have been other declarations of the same tenour ; 
and, indeed, no one who is acquainted with the views that prevail . 
among the circles of South African finance would seek to deny that 
this dread of a second Australian democracy ‘influencing the political 
‘and economic future of the Rand is one of the chief motives that 
direct the policy of the more far-sighted men among those groups. 
Some will sympathise with their view. An antipathy to Trade 
Unionism and a dislike of majority rule is not limited to them. But 
that is not the question at the moment. I am only concerned to show 
that the refusal of the mine-owners to employ white labour on a large 
scale on the Rand does not suffice to prove that such a course is 
impracticable. Other motives come into play which amply account 
for their attitude. 

White labour, coupled with improved mechanical appliances, stands 
established as the feasible remedy for the admitted shortage in the 
number of Kafr workers. To reject it in favour of the introduction 
of Chinese is a policy which has natural attractions for the owners of . 
the mines. It is a policy which should not have won the support 
of the representatives of the British people. 

Such a course is, in the first place, a grave injustice to the English 
working-classes. The sacrifices of blood and money made by the 
country in the South African War were undergone primarily, no doubt, 
in order that the national arms might be carried to success. . But 
besides this motive of patriotism, an expectation animated the people 
that here, in this great territory, a new British Colony would arise 
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offering homes and livelihood to great numbers of emigrants from the 
Mother Country. The expectation was legitimate. It has met with 
disappointment. The Chinese immigration may bring in its train 
a fractional number of white men to do skilled work and to act as 
supervisors—though Chinese require far less supervision than Kaffirs, 
and such as they need has always hitherto been mainly supplied by 
head-men of their own race. But the Chinese immigration, bringing 
Englishmen by hundreds, will exclude them by thousands, and this 
is rightly a cause of resentment to those who feel that their natural 
hopes have been gratuitously deceived. 

The injury ,is not limited to England. It is admitted that the 
future peace of the Transvaal depends upon the grant of self- 
government. The safety of a grant of self-government largely 
depends upon the existence in the electorate of a majority 
of British over Boers. There was full recognition of this 
situation during and after the war. British settlement was to be 
encouraged. The Yeomanry were invited to become farmers. An 
organisation was formed to promote the emigration of English women 
to South Africa. It was felt that it was essential above all to 
counter-balance the existing preponderance and the rapid natural 
growth of the Boer population. Yet, now that there is an economic 
attraction to British workmen, needing no artificial stimulus, no State 
grants, no organisation by societies, the British Government 
deliberately acquiesces in the door being shut in the face of its own 
people. And while on the one hand it precludes a movement which 
is indispensable to the political stability of the Transvaal, on the other 
hand it substitutes for it another movement which will introduce fresh 
complications into a position already complex enough. ; 

If, as I have suggested, the immigration of Chinese is, of all existing 
immigrations, the one most to be deprecated, South Africa is, of 
all countries, the country where it is most to be feared. When two 
races live side by side difficulties almost invariably arise. When 
there are three races, as (ignoring minor differences) in Austro- 
Hungary or Macedonia, the task of statesmanship is hard indeed. In 
the Transvaal there will be four. British and Boers, Kaffirs and 
Chinese, ali suspicious of one another and possibly hostile, will form 
a combination which offers little prospect of that peace and stability 
which, it was fondly hoped, might be enjoyed under British rule by a 
territory whose brief history had hitherto been a tale of continuous 
friction and recurring conflict. 

And, as if this were not enough, we have the formal assurance of 
the Cape Ministry that the presence of a Chinese population in the 
Transvaal would interpose a grave, if not a fatal, obstacle in the way 
of the federation of British South Africa. Immigration has invariably 
been made a question of central control in all federations. It is 
so in the United States, in Germany, in Canada, and in Australia. 
But Cape Colony is as firmly opposed to the presence of Chinese in 
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a British community as are the other great self-governing colonies. 
Such a conflict on a matter of political principle cannot fail to 
have a disturbing effect when the attempt to federate South Africa, 
an important step towards the federation of the Empire as a whole, 
is once more renewed. 

Added to all the other objections to the scheme are the coercive 
conditions under which the alien labour is to be employed. Techni- 
cally, no doubt, these conditions do not constitute slavery. The 
legal definition of slavery, based on Lord Mansfield’s declaration in 
the leading case of Somersett, is “a civil relation in which one man 
“has absolute power over the life, fortune, and liberty of another.” 
The Chinese will not be so completely subject to their masters. But 
the terms of their service approximate too closely to servile terms to be 
palatable to a nation which for a century has regarded its advocacy 
of universal freedom as among the chief of its glories, 

The labourers will have no liberty to better their position: they may 
not engage in any occupation whatever except unskilled labour in the 
mines. They will have no liberty to reside elsewhere than in such 
quarters as their employers may provide them. They will have no 
liberty ever to quit those premises, unless their employer should grant 
them a permit—which will not be valid in any case for more than 
forty-eight hours. They will have no liberty to leave one master in 
order to work for another. They are liable to imprisonment if they 
should refuse to work, on account of being unable to obtain redress of 
grievances or for any other cause. If they escape from. confinement 
they may be arrested without warrant, fined or imprisoned, and any 
one who “harbours or conceals ” them is equally liable to penalties. In’ 
the Rhodesian Ordinance is the further provision that any imported 
labourer who endeavours to escape from the Colony without a passport, 
or anyone who assists such an attempt, may be severely punishéd by 
law. On the termination of their indentures they are to be returned, 
by force if necessary, to China, and arrangements will be made with 
the Colony of Natal to prevent their escape during the railway journey ` 
or at the port of embarkation. It is easy to foresee the discredit to 
the Empire that will ensue from the stringent application of such 
provisions. 

Those who defend the terms of the Ordinance advance two pleas in 
their justification. We are told, in the first place, that the conditions 
of the contract will be fully and clearly explained to the labourers by 
a British official in China, and that they need not accept them unless 
they so choose. It is a safeguard which is found on examination to 
be wholly illusory. There is to be only one officer for this purpose, 
and he will be stationed at Hong-Kong. The coolies, enlisted by: 
agents of the mine-owners whose interest it will naturally be to present 
the prospects of the employment they offer in as favourable a light as 
possible, will be brought from the various provinces to Hong-Kong, 
and there, for the first time, the real terms of service will be officially 
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explained to them. Ostensibly the labourer will then be free to accept 
or to reject. In practice there will be no such freedom ; for the conse- 
quence of a refusal would be that the labourer would find himself 
stranded at Hong-Kong, far from his home, probably unprovided with 


» Money, with no means open to him of earning a maintenance or 


securing a return passage. A choice between the severe conditions of 


` the contract on the one hand, and destitution on the other, can hardly 


be considered identical with a real freedom of contract. I addressed 
a question on this subject in the House of Commons to the Colonial 
Secretary, asking whether he would secure that coolies, who refused to 
accept the indentures when the terms were explained to them at Hong- 
Kong, should be returned to their homes at the expense of the persons 
who enlisted them. Mr. Lyttelton declined to give such an under- 
taking. And even if the contract were really, as it is theoretically free, 
this Ordinance is not one which should find a place in the Statute Book 
of a British Colony. There was an edict of the Emperor Diocletian 
forbidding any man to sell himself into slavery. It was a wise edict ; 
for men, pressed by present necessity, will often sacrifice their own 


. More permanent interests, and restriction may sometimes be the best 


safeguard of liberty. The patriot can find smail satisfaction in the com- 
parison between the new British Ordinance and the old Roman edict. 

The second defence rests on the regulations which are to be framed, 
apparently giving to any labourer who is dissatisfied with his conditions 
of service the right to terminate his contract and return home. The 
provision is as worthless as the other. It is subject to the restriction 
that the coolie must first recoup to his employer against the loss 
consequent on the breaking of the indenture, and must, secondly, 
himself pay for his journey from the Rand to Durban, from Durban to 
some Chinese port, and from the Chinese port to his home—conditions 
which will obviously be impossible of fulfilment in the great majority 
of cases. It may be true that to omit these provisions would be unjust 
to the employer. The fact remains that the supposed liberty to 
terminate the contract cannot in practice be exercised. 

Besides these, the further plea is raised that Indian indentured labour 
in the West Indies is subjected to the same restrictions as those that 
are now to be imposed in the Transvaal. If this were true, it would 
not be a conclusive argument. A precedent is not in itself a justifica- 
tion, But in point of fact there is no precedent which presents a true 
parallel. The Indian coolies in the West Indies are no doubt required 
to perform the labour they have undertaken to do, in the places where 
they are needed to do it, for this is of the essence of any labour 
contract. But nowhere are they limited to the lowest forms of 
work; nowhere is there compulsory repatriation; and. nowhere are 
they in practice so strictly confined as the Chinese will be on the Rand. 
In point of fact, numbers of them go with their families to perform a 
brief period of service on the plantations, with the view of using the 
savings from their wages to establish themselves in trade or agriculture, 
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and to become permanent residents in the country of their adoption ; 
and they now constitute in those tropical islands a large, useful and 
industrious portion of the population. Nor is the case of the 
compounds at Kimberley, which has also been quoted as a parallel, 
really comparable. The confinement is strict no doubt, necessitated 
by the ease with which the diamonds that are discovered could be 
stolen, concealed and sold. But it is one thing to submit to such 
imprisonment for six months, which is the usual term for which the 
Kaffirs go to Kimberley; it is another thing to submit to it for three, 
or six, or nine years. It is one'thing to engage in a contract which 
is thoroughly understood by long experience, and to visit familiar 
ground within a moderate distance from the labourer’s home; it is 
another thing to engage in a contract which may only be understood 
when it is too late to withdraw, and to be subjected to confinement 
in a strange and distant land. Nor is the Kimberley system of a kind 
which itis desirable to imitate. Its justification, if it have a justification, 
is the peculiar necessities of the particular case. It cannot be permitted 
' to be made the prototype of other systems of labour regulation on a 
larger scale. 

Whether the introduction of Chinese under restraints savouring of 
slavery is or is not a greater evil than their introduction without those 
restraints, free to engage in all occupations, to settle permanently in 
any part of the Transvaal, to undersell the white population and to 
inter-marry with the black, this is a hypothetical question which would 
be unprofitable to discuss. Either alternative is intolerable. Happily 
there is the third alternative—not to introduce them at ail. 

- So long as the Transvaal Colony is without representative institu- 
‘tions, the true guardianship of the interests of its present and future 
population is vested, not in the nominated Council at Pretoria, but in 
the British Parliament at Westminster. In the amendment to the 
Address to the King, which I had the honour to move, the House of 
Commons was' invited to express its dissent from this scheme. The 
Government made the issue a question of confidence; they refused to 
accede to the request of the Opposition that the subject should be 
freely decided on some occasion when an adverse decision would not 
be tantamount to a vote of censure on the Administration. And 
Party ties are so strong that a motion, which was without question in 
conformity with the feeling of the greater number of members of the 
House, was nevertheless rejected, though by a small majority a direct 
vote of censure has met with a similar fate. But the issue will not rest 
where it stands. The sentiment of antagonism to this measure, not 
only in England, but also in the great self-governing Colonies and 
among large sections of the population in the Transvaal itself, is so 
strong, it rests on such firm foundations of argument, that the ultimate 
repeal of the Ordinance and abandonment of the scheme appear to be 
inevitable. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 


THE 
MILITARY SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


E have in South Africa, at the present time, a force numbering, 

\) \) roughly speaking, 30,000 men,* and costing us ‘merely for pay 
and maintenance, about seven and a half millions, chargeable to 
revenue. Of this sum, probably two millions represent abnormal 
expenses consequent on the troops being quartered at the Cape instead 
of at home, and to the total there must be added a considerable 
expenditure, difficult to estimate even approximately, and chargeable 
to capital account, for the provision of barrack accommodation and 
training grounds. With regard to the latter items, it must be remarked 
that the very sanguine expectations entertained as to the profits likely 
to be realised from the sale of the old barracks within the city of Cape 
Town do not appear to have been justified, since it has hitherto been 
found impossible to secure purchasers. Thus there has not been 
anything by way of receipts for property sold to be credited to the 
Treasury, and all the expenditure actually incurred must consequently 
be regarded as money absolutely out of pocket. 

At all events, the South African garrison is costing, one way or 
another, so large a sum of money that it is not unreasonable to 
consider the question of whether we are or are not obtaining full value 
for what we are spending? I venture, with all humility and subject to 
correction that I sincerely hope may be forthcoming, to state my 
personal opinion that most of the cash being at present expended 
might almost as well be thrown into the sea. 

It may, I suppose, be assumed that we are maintaining a large force 
in South Africa for one or other of two reasons :— 


(a) To prevent, by the presence of the troops, the danger of a 
rebellion, or to speedily repress any rising that may 
unfortunately take place. 

(2) To furnish conveniently-placed reinforcements for India in 
accordance with the suggestions made by Mr. Amery in “The 
“Problem of the Army.” 


* When the withdrawals now in progress have been completed, the force will 
have been reduced to about 22,000 men, 
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The latter alternative not having, so far as I am aware, been as yet 
actually adopted, the first must for the present purpose be accepted 
as the basis of my argument; although, as will presently be seen, the 
conditions under which the garrison is disposed are ‘in either case 
equally inimical to the efficient attainment of the object in view. 

In 1881 the secret of the reverses which we so speedily began to 
sustain, and in consequence of which we consented to restore the 
independence of the Transvaal, was the fact that small garrisons were 
distributed in various parts of the country, in place of the bulk of our 
forces being kept concentrated ready to be employed without delay 
when or where the occasion might demand. The fatuous optimism of 
Sir Owen Lanyon having at last been penetrated by the no longer 
doubtful imminence of rebellion, attempts were made, all too late, to 
effect a concentration. A portion of the 94th Regiment marching on 
Pretoria from Lydenberg was destroyed at Bronkhorst Spruit, and 
the remainder of our ridiculous detachments were effectually shut up 
in their respective posts. The Boers were wisely content to blockade 
these petty garrisons with forces no more than sufficient for that pur- 
pose, and devoted their strength to opposing the advance of Sir George 
Colley from Natal—with results that are historical. 

In 1899 the same absurd blunder was again perpetrated, not only in 
reference to the troops already quartered in the-country but also in the 
plans made for the employment of the reinforcements in an offensive 
campaign. A rogos the latter, I remember how utterly incredulous 
I was when, on October 13th, 1899, the day before sailing for South 
Africa, I was shown in the Times office what purported to be a sketch 
of the intended plan of operations. I was asked my opinion as to the 
truth of it, and instantly denounced it as most certainly false and 
involving a positive libel upon the reputation of Sir Redvers Buller. 
My reasons being inquired for, I replied to the effect that we had 
before us a case in which a Regular Army was about to operate against 
Irregulars; and that the latter being, by nature, proportionately more 
formidable when in comparatively small bodies, an elementary principle 
to be observed against them must be the employment of so large a 
force upon a single line of operations that they should be placed on 
the horns of a dilemma—namely, to oppose concentration to concentra- 
tion and thereby risk wholesale defeat, or failing this, to permit their “ 
adversary, in default of adequate opposition, to attain his objective. 
Under all the circumstances I was inclined to advocate an advance on 
Pretoria vid Natal, supported by a mere demonstration that should at 
the same time provide for the security of the bridges on the Cape 
Colony—Free State Frontier; or, as an alternative, an advance on 
Bloemfontein, viá Colesberg, accompanied by a demonstrative defence 
of Northern Natal. Under no conceivable conditions could I see any 
excuse for an advance by several lines, nor would I believe that any 
such absurd plan of operations could possibly be in contemplation. I 
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was, however, mistaken upon the latter point—unfortunately 
for us. ; 

At this moment, with all the so-called “lessons of the War” fresh 
in my memory, I feel convinced that had the 1st Army Corps been 
ready, as Lord Wolseley desired, and war had nevertheless ensued | 
when it did, an advance whether vi Natal or vid Colesberg would, 
if made by 30,000 men well commanded, and supported by 20,000 on 
the lines of communication, have actually resulted in the capture of 
Bloemfontein or Pretoria) For the security of the gradually ex- 
tending communications required for complete conquest under the 
conditions of stubborn resistance actually encountered, large reinforce- 
ments would afterwards have been required, but probably not to the 
extent of half the number that the initial blundering eventually made 
necessary. 

Such are the teachings of history that are now to be applied to the 
existing situation in the remarks that follow. 

As it was in times past, so it is now; our troops are dispersed here 
and there throughout the length and breadth of British South Africa, 
not indeed under the old mistaken idea that by such dissemination 
they are the better able to maintain our military supremacy; but 
simply in the interests of local trade and traders! A method for 
reviving the prosperity of a “Dorp” has been found in quartermg a 
battalion or other detachment thereat, without a thought for the 
obvious fact that such isolation, usually at a great distance from the 
coast, is fraught with additional expense to the British tax-payer, and 
regardless of the manifest strategical peril mvolved by such reckless 
dispersion of our forces. The British Army of occupation is, in short, 
utilised as a milch cow from which the “Winklers” obtain the susten- 
ance they desire, and the presence of a detachment, by the payments 
for its local maintenance, affords a ready means whereby to purchase a 
spurious popularity for the visible foundation of our rule. Strategical 
considerations are entirely ignored, and the Army is, as aforesaid, 
quartered solely in accordance with the commercial convenience of 
those who are in a position to exert sufficient influence to secure the 
despatch of a detachment to the scene of their trading operations. 

Nor is this all. Land being required for manceuvre areas, barracks, 
and colonisation districts, commissioners proceed to the selected 
areas empowered to purchase farms or plots. Attendant upon these 
commissioners are the spies of Israelitish speculators, who keep their 
patrons informed as to the ‘localities to be visited. The procedure is 
then as follows :—Ahead of the commissioners travels the enterprising 
Jew, for the purpose of acquiring “options to purchase,” and when a 
farm has been selected, the handsome difference between the “option ” 
and the price paid by the confiding representatives of the British 
Government finds its way into the pockets of the “Chosen People.” 
Thus fortunes are made out of the pockets of the British tax-payer. 
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Now granting that impoverished districts and the “Winklers ” who 
trade therein stand in need of assistance, and that it is desired to 
contribute towards that end, would it not be a sounder policy to pay 
the money more directly—say by a reduction of railway rates—than 
to imperil the potentialities of the Army by dispersing the latter for the 
same purpose? The financial hardships entailed upon our officers, 
N.C.O.’s and men can scarcely be expected to receive consideration ; 
but the strategical aspect of the case has a real national importance 
that cannot without utter foolishness be ignored. Yet Lord Milner 
is apparently content, and the British Government regards him as a 
perfectly judicious Pro-Consul. That the military authorities willingly 
acquiesce in so suicidal a policy is incredible, although it is not 
impossible that they have weakly complied without serious protest. 

The situation in South Africa is either one of absolute security from 
all danger of a Boer rising, even in the event of our being involved 
elsewhere i in war; or there is a greater or less possibility, be it ever so 
remote, that our authority may someday need upholding by force of 
arms. If the former, then the maintenance of a large garrison, unless 
in the interests of India, is an absurd extravagance; but if the latter, 
it is a criminal waste both of money and men that the troops should be 
scattered by detachments, and consequently rendered impotent for 
the very purpose for which they are supposed to be employed. 

I am no alarmist; and, indeed, unless we are guilty of some crass 
idiocy surpassing anything yet known even in the records of South 
African blundering, I regard a recrudescence of active rebellion as so 
unlikely that it needs no attention beyond the observance of the 
elementary dictates of common sense ; amongst which I place the need 
for quartering the garrisons in accordance with strategical rather than 
politico-commercial considerations. 

Were it not that the presence of Regular troops must necessarily 
exercise a certain moral effect on behalf of the majesty of our 
Imperial power, there would, in my opinion, be no reason why any 
fighting men, in addition to the constabulary, should be in either 
the Transvaal or the Orange Colony. If, however, the presence of a 
considerable garrison actually stationed within the borders of the new 
colonies is considered essential to the preservation of our hold upon 
them, it must for this very reason be all the more important that the 
troops shall be kept concentrated at or very near to such centres as 
Pretoria and Bloemfontein, instead of being, as they now are, scattered 
in small detachments—an arrangement that simply courts disaster. 
Personally, I feel convinced that it would be, strategically, the best 
plan to maintain small garrisons, of all arms, only, at Pretoria, Johannes- 
burg and Bloemfontein; whilst the great bulk of the Army should be 
near the coast, at or within say 100 miles of Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
East London and Durban. Possibly it might be desirable to construct 
and occupy double bridge-heads at Orange River, Norval’s Pont, 
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Bethulie and Standerton; and further to hold small but strongly- 
fortified posts at Laing's Nek and Van Reenan’s Pass; but I myself 
do not consider that any such fortifications are required. In the case of 
Natal, there would be no objection to retaining a manceuvie area about 
Ladysmith, more especially as it would be good practice for the troops 
to march thereto and back, upon the occasion of annual manceuvres. 
But an essential condition of the effective disposition of the Army must 
be that, with the exception of the chiefly ornamental garrisons of Pre- 
toria, Johannesburg and Bloemfontein, the disposition of the available 
forces shall be such that no destruction of railways or other opposition 
can possibly prevent or even seriously impede the concentration of the 
available troops at any point that convenience or the force of circum- 
stances may dictate in reference to instant action against the first 
symptom of resistance to the constituted authority. It should be 
clearly directed that, whilst the constabulary should be employed as 
the “tentacles ”—so to speak—of the civil authority, to embrace the 
whole area of the territories in a widespread though consequently 
feeble grasp, the Regular troops, the real backbone of our rule, should 
be dispersed no more than is necessary in order to give facilities for 
the independent training of units. The nearer to the coast, the greater 
the consequent certainty of rapid concentrations in case of need, and 
but for the fact that the climate is enervating by the sea, more especially 
at Durban, the immediate outskirts of the sea-ports would afford the 
best as well as the cheapest localities for camps or barracks. More- 
over, it is obvious that, regarded as a handy reinforcement for India, the 
nearer the coast the troops are stationed the more easily and 
conveniently they could be embarked when required. 

Finally, it cannot be too earnestly repeated that just as in the case 
of the civil authorities of any municipality who have reason to expect 
trouble with a mob an elementary precaution is never omitted except 
by the utterly incompetent, viz.: to concentrate the police at a con- 
venient point or points of assembly, and there hold them in readiness to 
exert overwhelming strength wherever it may be found needful to em- 
ploy them ; so our troops in South Africa are stationed in that country 
for precisely the same reason that the Metropolitan police are main- 
tained in London—namely, to prevent any sudden upheaval that might 
place the mob in possession. Therefore any arrangement which in- 
volves a possibility of preventing or delaying the concentrated employ- 
ment of the entire forces is essentially vicious and should not for one 
moment be tolerated. Quartered as at present the South African 
garrison is a source of weakness rather than of strength, since the 
dispositions invite attack, and should a rising ever take place, its 
commencement could scarcely fail to be accompanied by a series of 
disasters due solely to our own folly. 


A. W. A. POLLOCK, Lt.-Colonel, 
Editor United Service Magazine. 
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HERE is an old ballad, very much doctored by good Bishop 
Percy, which tells us that when land and money are spent, then, 
and presumably not till then, learning is most excellent. Whether 
the lines are the Bishop’s or the balladist’s, the order of precedence 
they prescribe is John Bullish to a quite respectable degree. Learning 
is a bad third, When read in conjunction with another familiar 
saying we may conclude that it is best in an Englishman’s opinion to 
be handsome and rich, and only next best to be cleanly and learned. 
Really learned men are naturally rarities in our “rough island story.” 
The Venerable Bede was a learned man in his day. So was Selden 
in his. The leading Non-Jurors were, many of them, men of immense 
reading, which is more than can be said of their Oxford Tractarian 
successors. Newman says Lord Acton only knew what Waterland or 
Butler might have known. Gibbon’s mastery of his authorities was 
only excelled by his skill in handling them, and to-day, no doubt, 
we have as good reason as ever can be within the reach of the ignorant 
man to believe that there are two or three really learned men in what 
is called, more conveniently than accurately, “our midst.” But the type 
is not a familiar one in England. We have happily many ingenious 
writers, quick-witted and nimble-fingered purveyors of other men’s 
learning, authors prompt to catch new ideas by the forelock and well 
able to introduce them, highly spiced, to a gluttonous and uncritical 
“reading public.” Nor are Reviewers wanting to seize upon the 
productions of these writers on the very day of issue, and with deft 
hands to skim the cream off the surface, so that our travellers by rail 
and the man at his club may at once be let into the secret of the whole 
business. By these means ideas, notions, and some measure of know- 
ledge are largely disseminated. <A nimble ninepence, says the 
Manchester proverb, is better than a slow shilling. The men who 
really know are bad distributors, though great accumulators. 
The burden of wide reading has grown intolerable. Mark Pattison 
suggested to an intending editor of Selden’s “Table Talk,” that he 
* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Edited with an Introductory Memoir by Herbert Paul. George Allen, 1904. 
VOL. LXXXV. 32 
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should make it his duty to read every printed book Selden was likely 
to have read. “Brother Mark,” as Lord Acton, I hope affectionately, 
calls Pattison, was possibly a little ironical, but the task he proposed, 
though heavy, was not impossible. But since Selden’s time the out- 
put of books has been so enormous, and the accumulation of relevant 
material so overwhelming, that were there a modern Selden to edit, 
Pattison’s suggestion would be out of the question. Specialism, with 
all its consequent limitations and false perspectives, is a necessity if 
productiveness is to be secured. Had Lord Acton specialised, or been 
content to write or capable of writing, with a healthy recognition of 
the fact that he was very partially acquainted with his subject, and 
making mistakes in every page, he must have left books behind which 
would have secured him a high place among philosophic and reflective 
writers. : 

Ignorance, at all events, has no right to complain of learned inactivity. 
There is no obligation to commence author nor any great temptation 
to do so. The architectonic passion, the necessity of framing some- 
thing, the eager pains of literary composition seem to have had small 
place in Acton’s still composition. His gift of animated expression— 
though it occasionally leaps to light—was small, and as we find him 
denying it to Carlyle, he can hardly have been alive to it inothers. The 
things that deeply interested him and lent excitement to his life and 
passion to his soul were not the things that most easily lend themselves 
to picturesque treatment or positive statement. “The profligacy of 
“Mirabeau, -the ferocity of Marat, the weakness of Louis, the sombre 
“fanaticism of Robespierre,” whether described by the droning pen of 
Alison or in the rhapsodies of Carlyle, tired Lord Acton to death. 
Guesses about the characters of men of bygone ages from the pens of 
eloquent persons who had taken but small pains to acquaint themselves 
with the dominant ideas of those ages seemed to him idle froth. 
Carlyle, he boldly says, “invented ” his Cromwell. He declares himself 
to be “sick of the picturesque scenery of the historians of sense,” and 
what he wishes to do is “to go straight at the impersonal forces which 
“rule the world, such as predestination, equality, divine right, 
“secularism, congregationalism, nationality and whatever other ruling 
“ideas have grouped and propelled associations of men” (p. 8). Again, 
he says, “My life is spent in endless striving to make out the inner 
“point of view, the raison d'étre, the secret of fascination for powerful 
“minds of systems of religion and philosophy and of politics.” 
Historians, he goes on to say, “do not know how to think or feel as men 
“do‘ who live in the grasp of the various systems. And if they some- 
“times do, it is from a sort of sympathy with the one or the other which 
“creates partiality and exclusiveness and antipathies. Poets,” he adds, 
“are no better. Hugo, who tries so hard to do justice to the Bishop 
“and the Conventionnel, to the nuns and the Jacobinical priest, fails 
“from want of contact with the royalist nobleman; and the revolutionary 
“triumvirate, as Shakespeare fails ignobly with the Roman Plebs.” 
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This want of contact is indeed the difficulty. How and in whose mind 
can it be bridged over? i 

Animated by such ideals as these, aiming to know all that can be 
known, to think the very thoughts that swayed men’s hearts and 
soothed their consciences in past times, to wear the mental harness of 
the dead systems that once held souls in their grasp, who can wonder 
either that Lord Acton contemplated all his life being the Historian 
of Liberty, or that when he came to die not a line of that history was 
written ? 

This volume of “Letters” is a book indeed. How it is to be 
estimated, in what scales it should be weighed, I am not qualified to 
say. It puzzles though it pleases. As letters it would be idle to stop 
to compare them with the letters of other men, from Pliny to Fitz- 
gerald. Their style varies from the luminous to the lumbersome. 
Their merit lies in what they say. To hurry through the book as 
some readers seem to have done in order to fill up a judicious editor’s 
dashes with contemporary names, is deliberately to grovel on all fours. 
A book farther removed from such trumpery gossip, from such 
Tadpole and Taperism, is not in the library. 

The main interest of these letters is twofold. First, we find in them 
a portrayal of the writer’s own mind—that is to say, of his attitude 
towards Morality, Religion and Politics. In’ this book we seem - 
occasionally (and it is a rare experience) to see what the writer took 
to be the truth as it exists separate and apart from those mere personal 
and accidental considerations which determine most men’s opinions. 
It is a book full of nuggets, and but for its second aspect might as well 
have been presented to the reader as isolated reflections. Second, we 
discover in these letters a critical survey of the mental characteristics 
and career of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone must always remain an interesting study and present 
for inspection and dissection a character certain to provoke a great 
variety of judgments. This great interest is vastly increased by the 
publication of ‘these letters, for it is in itself a profoundly interesting 
and unusual circumstance attending the life of a statesman in England 
that his character and career should have been closely scrutinised by 
a profound student of history and politics who lived with him on terms 
of great intimacy. 

There is but one way of doing even bare justice to a book like this, 
and that is to keep turning over its contents in your mind until such 
time as you feel you have mastered their thought: then criticism, and 
possibly divergence of opinion may fairly begin. It may, however, 
serve some more useful purpose than merely to give a stray reader a 
notion or two about a book he is too brutish to read for himself, if I 
give a few illustrations of the manner in which Lord Acton portrays 
his own mind in the course of these remarkable letters. I will begin 
with politics, 

Lord Acton was, according to Dod,.a Liberal peer, but his 
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Liberalism, when we come to know it, was of a hue and temper very 
unlike that of the common practitioner in that line of business. 
“Politics,” he writes (p. 199), “come nearer religion with me, a party 
“is more like a church, error more like heresy, prejudice more like 
“sin, than I find it to be with better men.” His friend, Sir Henry 
Maine, for whose intellectuals he had a great respect, once said to him, 
“You seem to use Tory as a term of reproach.” With this remark, 
so Lord Acton writes :— 


I was much struck,—much struck to find a philosopher entirely 
outside party politics who does not think Toryism a reproach, and 
still more to find a friend of mine ignorant of my sentiments about it. 
And I am much tempted to have it out with him and discover what 
he really means (p. 119). 

In 1885 he writes: “As I am the only Englishman still so besotted 
“as to feel Salisbury’s presence in Downing Street exactly as I should 
“feel Bradlaugh’s at Lambeth, I will say nothing about my own 
“sensations” (p. 214). He could not comprehend and strongly dis- 
approved of the easy-going Parliamentarism that enabled Mr. Glad- 
stone, after Lord Beaconsfield’s death, to pronounce an eulogium upon 
him and propose a statue. The homage of the House of Commons 
Acton felt to be Disraeli’s due, but the homage of the nation was 
another matter. His style glows as he proceeds, his morality sets it 
on fire :— 


And we deem not only that the good was absent, but that the bad, 
the injurious, the immoral, the disgraceful was present on a large 
scale. Let us praise his genius, his wit, his courage, his patience, his 
constancy in adversity, his strength of will, his originality and 
independence of mind, the art with which he learnt to be eloquent, 
his occasional largeness of conception, his frequent good nature and 
fidelity to friends, his readiness of resource, his considerable literary 
cuiture, his skill in the management of a divided and reluctant party, 
even his superiority to the greed of office, let us even call him the 
greatest Jewish minister since Joseph—but if we say that he deserved 

. the gratitude of the nation, and might claim his reward from every 
part of it, I am afraid we condemn ourselves. 

If it be humbly urged that the unusually long catalogue of merits 
Lord Acton himself was willing to ascribe to Dizzy amply warranted 
a statue—unless, indeed, we were prepared to make a clean sweep of 
all our stone-cut Prime Ministers—it must be remembered that the 
objection was not so much to the statue as to Mr. Gladstone’s being 
the mouth to propose it: — 


I who thought his doctrines false, but the man more false than the 
doctrine, who believe that he demoralised public opinion, bargained 
with diseased appetites, stimulated passions, prejudices, and selfish 
desires, that they might maintain his influence, that he weakened the 
Crown by approving its unconstitutional leanings, and the Constitution 
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by offering any price for democratic popularity, who privately deem 
him the worst and most immoral minister since Castlereagh, and have 
branded him with a stigma such as no other public man has deserved 
n my time,—nevertheless proceed in my public capacity to lock up 
my true sentiments in my breast and declare him worthy of a reward 
that was not paid to Fox or to Canning, etc., etc. (pp. 98, 99). 


What was this fiery Liberalism of Lord Acton’s? It was not 
Democracy, and no flavour—-not the slightest—of Jacobinism clung to 
it, The Liberalism he worshipped was the guardian of Liberty ; 
“and Liberty,” he wrote, “depends on the division of power. 
“Democracy tends to unity of power. To keep asunder the agents 
“one must divide the sources, that is, maintain or create separate 
“administrative bodies” (p. 124). A true Liberal, he says, as 
distinguished from a democrat, always keeps before him the peril 
that masses of electors are ignorant, easily deceived, unstable, and 
that the difficulty of explaining economic questions to them, and of 
linking their interests with those of the State may become a danger 
to the public credit, if not to the security of private property (p. 91). 
“The test of liberty,” he writes, “is the position and security of 
“ minorities ” (p. 69). He had no quarrel with authority being invoked 
in Ireland or elsewhere to protect the few against the many or the 
weak against the strong. “To do this,” he says, “is not contrary to 
“freedom, but the condition of freedom” (p. 76). 

The far-off but audible tramp-tramp of the coming Democracy 
gave Lord Acton no great pleasure, and he trembled for his fair 
goddess Liberty, picturing her in chains :— 


In Democracy, doctrinal fidelity is neither difficult nor very 
desirable of attainment. Its disciples embrace a ready-made system, 
that has been thought out like the higher mathematics beyond the 
need or the chance of application. The sums have been worked, the 
answers are known. There is no secret about their art, their 
prescriptions are in the books tabulated ready for use. We always 
know what is coming. We know that the doctrine of equality leads 
by steps not only logical but almost mechanical to sacrifice the 
principle of liberty to the -principle of quantity; that being unable 
to abdicate responsiblity and power it attacks genuine representation, 
and as there is no limit where there is no control, invades sooner or 
later both property and religion. Ina doctrine so simple, consistency 
is no merit (p. 48). 

To be cheerful in politics a man must be light-hearted; and a 
light heart and a great weight of knowledge are rarely found together. - 

Morality, in Lord Acton’s opinion, lay at the root of all solid 
differences :— 

I have said that I am divided from G. Eliot by the widest of all 
political and religious differences, and that political differences 
eventually depend on disagreement in moral principles. Therefore I 
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cannot be suspected of blindness to her faults. More particularly 
because I have insisted on another grave delinquency, her tolerance 
for Mazzini. That is a criminal matter, independent of the laws of 
States and Churches, which no variety of theological opinion can by 
any means affect (p. 210). 


Here we strike the rock. Lord Acton could not, and would not, 
tolerate murder. He deemed it wrong, and with him the word 
wrong involved well-nigh everything. Theologically it was Sin. 
Morally it was Wrong—from whatever aspect and under whatever 
disguise—wrapped up in whatever special pleading of patriot, priest, 
or politician, it was detestable. As Lord Acton blamed—nay, con- 
demned—George Eliot for tolerating Mazzini, who connived at 
assassination, so he found fault with the Anglican Liddon for admiring 
“the moral character and spiritual condition. of an Ultramontane priest,” 
Rosmini, whose “Five Wounds of the Church” Liddon translated. 
Why was this? Because Rosmini was “a thorough believer in the 
“Holy See,” and because the “Inquisition is peculiarly the weapon 
“and peculiarly the work of the Popes,” and because 
l the principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s Sovereign power over’ 

life and death, whosoever disobeys him should be tried and tortured 
and burnt. If that cannot be done, formalities may be dispensed 
with and the culprit may be killed like an outlaw, that is to say, the 
principle of the Inquisition is murderous, and that a man’s opinion of 
the Papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion about 
religious assassination. If he honestly looks on it as an abomination, 
he can only accept the Primacy with a draw-back, with precaution, 
suspicion, and aversion for its acts. If he accepts the Primacy with 
confidence, admiration, unconditional obedience, he must have made 
terms with murder. 

Strong words indeed! Observe the consequences of putting 
Conscience above the Church, or, I may add, above Party, or above 
Nationality, or above Empire. “Keep anchored in justice” This, 
in a sentence, is Lord Acton’s legacy to his countrymen, this is the 
outcome of all his reading, his reflections, ‘his conversations with the 
Churchmen and Statesmen of so many lands. “Never forget the 
“difference between right and wrong, and keep anchored in justice.” 
Never was there a time in our history when such teaching was so 
necessary, and never therefore a time when it was so little likely to 
receive attention. 

It would indeed be a shame if Lord Acton’s strong language about 
the Papacy were to be made use of for merely controversial purposes; 
either by combative Protestants or uneasy Anglicans. Such a treat- 
ment of honesty would be simply brutal. The writer of these letters 
was not a Protestant, nor was he an Anglican, nor had he ever the 
faintest desire to become either the one or the other. He could have 
turned his great guns T% both positions with the utmost ease, and 
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never been in lack of cordite to keep them roaring. Lord Acton 
held the transmitted doctrines of his Church without doubt or dismay. 
His temperament may have been that of the layman and the scholar, 
but in the secret chamber of his soul he was both a devout man and a 
pious Catholic. When he came to die, as all men must, he received 
the Viaticum on his knees. Was he any the less fit to do so because 
he loved liberty and abhorred murder? 

The other aspect of these letters—the Gladstonian aspect—needs no 
analysis. The most eloquent pages—44 to 50—contain an Exposition 
of that remarkable man which must henceforth always be associated 
with his name. The Exposition, though in a lofty vein, and friendly 
to the pitch of enthusiasm, was a careful, deliberate thought-out 
judgment, long pondered over, held back and well weighed. Mr. 
Gladstone is entitled to the full benefit of Lord Acton’s good opinion, 
and posterity will not now be able to forget that he had it. 

Lord Acton’s attitude was never uncritical, and the careful reader, of 
these letters will not fail to note a good dea! of undertoned criticism of 
Mr. Gladstone—some amazement is mingled with the admiration. 
Every now and then Lord Acton hints a fault and mourns an imperfec- 
tion like a lover. His valiant, but apparently unsuccessful, attempt to 
induce some member of the Prime Ministers exfourage to read 
Wagner’s “Grundlegung der Volkswirthschaft,” in order that some- 
body about him might know something about the history of property 
in land, is intensely amusing. The Scholar brooding over the States- 
man is a delightful picture, but it is always the Scholar’s fate to be 
baffled. His attempts to modify Mr. Gladstone’s prevailing tastes 
in men and books, to make him take more to Goschen and George 
Eliot, are also noteworthy. A love of the truth as it is, in fact, is 
manifested everywhere. He conceived it to be a solemn duty to force 
himself to understand and to grapple with the strong points of his 
opponent’s case, and he despised with a scholar’s contempt what he 
calls the lawyer's method, though he might more properly have called 
it the House of Commons method, of seizing only upon the weak 
points. We can see from a letter of Lord Acton’s in Mr. Morley’s 
“Life” how hard he often found it to make Mr. Gladstone do justice to 
an opponent’s strong points, in politics, philosophy or religion. 

No book has been published for years which better deserves, or will 
better repay, careful and repeated readings. It will rank with Seiden’s, 
and with Coleridge’s “Table Talk,” whilst it will be found, I think, to 
possess a human interest beyond theirs. 

The portrait is life-like, and the Introductory Memoir, by Mr. 
Herbert Paul, worthy of the subject. 

There might well be some solemn household rite to celebrate the 
placing of such a book in the Library. 


P@GUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF, 


P to a short time ago Great Britain was supreme in Persian Gulf 
waters. British gunboats found no war ships there to dispute 
their authority. The question of naval bases for Russia and France 
had not arisen. No European Power had laid hands upon the Persian 
customs. The owners of property upon the rich delta of the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers were not troubled in their sleep by the projects 
of continental railway promoters. There was no Persian Gulf question 
of international importance. 

All this has now changed. The bulk of the foreign trade of the 
Gulf, which has a total of nearly nine millions sterling annually, is still 
in British hands, but Russians, Germans and Frenchmen are disputing 
the position which Great Britain occupies. The already shaky 
structures of Persian autonomy, Arab independence and Turkish 
overlordship, in the areas where they respectively exist, are being 
undermined and must inevitably collapse. Eager competitors are 
bidding against each other for the title deeds, and endeavouring to 
acquire reversionary interests in the property. 

Great Britain was first upon the spot, by many years. She could 
have flown her flag, long since, had she so chosen, over every port of 
any importance on the littoral. Instead of doing so, she respected the 
rights of the owners she found in possession. She kept the door 
open through which her rivals are now entering. 

To voyage from port to port round the Persian Guif, to-day, is to 
hear, upon the northern coast of Russian intrigue, in Koweit and 
Bussorah of the German railway project, and in Maskat of French 
endeavour to secure a foothold. The Persian, Turkish and Arabian 
owners of the property concerned occupy a very subordinate position 
in the dispute. The question is not of how the people of the land 
will look upon the various foreign enterprises with which they are 
threatened, but merely,as to who is to have the privileges of 
exploitation. Great Britain has differed, in her policy, in one essential 
particular, from her competitors; she has supported the status guo. 
Even on the Arabian coast, where her influence is strongest, she 
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has left autonomy to the local sheikh or sultan whom she found in 
possession. The only limitations she has imposed have been to 
prohibit slave trading and piracy, and to insist upon certain facilities 
being given to her traders. In cases where it is not already too late, 
she has added, besides, the condition that relations with foreign 
countries must be conducted only through herself. 

This arrangement is im force along the greater portion 
of the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, including Musendom, 
Dabai, Bahrein and Koweit It has only partial application 
in Maskat, where the sheikh has certain strictly defined 
treaty relations with France. It is not in force at all 
in El-Hassa, which still acknowledges the overlordship of Turkey. 
The position was serious, at one time, at Maskat, where a claim was 
put forward, to which it was impossible for Great Britain to assent, 
for the*establishment of a French coaling station. This cause of 
international friction has now been removed, and the only serious 
outstanding dispute with France, on the Oman coast, has reference 
to the use of the French flag by Arab dhows. The point involved 
is exceedingly important, since the claim is made for the exemption 
of all craft which fly this-ensign from search by British gunboats— 
an obviously undesirable arrangement upon a coast where British 
influence predominates and where search is the only effective check 
upon the slave trade. An attempt, made by some dhows, last August, 
to defy the quarantine regulations under cover of the French flag, 
was dealt with vigorously by the local sheikh, and brought the 
question toa head. The matter has now been referred, by the mutual 
consent of the two nations, to The Hague tribunal, for an opinion as 
to the merits of the claims involved. 

El-Hassa, which still owns Turkey as its overlord, is mostly barren 
and undeveloped from a trade point of view. Excepting that town 
and Maskat, the entire Arabian shore of the Gulf occupies towards 
Great Britain a position similar to that of the protected native states 
of India. The sheikh of Bahrein can do little without consulting the 
British consular agent. The trucial chiefs of the Dabai coast and 
the sheikh of Koweit are guaranteed from outside interference, and 
they have agreed, in return, that their foreign relations shall be 
conducted by the paramount power exclusively. 

The most important portion of Lord Curzon’s recent tour was 
concerned with this essentially British region. British prestige there 
was already high, and the merchants and others I have talked with, 
at the ports, hold that it has been raised by the naval displays and 
impressive ceremonial of the visit. The ruling chiefs are all Arabs. 
They belong to a race by instinct and training sailors, well able to 
appreciate the ability indicated by the presence of a powerful British 
fleet to make good the British promise of protection conveyed to them 
in the durbar speeches. 
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The lesson was a desirable one. The Arab is such a romancer’ 
` himself that he looks with suspicion on every statement he cannot 
verify personally. An incident, described to me by the British 
participant in it, illustrates this Arab characteristic: —A sheikh was 
discussing with the commandant of a British vessel the points of a 
Turkish gunboat which lay before them in one of the harbours, The 
Arab thought the gun more powerful than that of any British vessel 
he had seen. The conclusion he at once drew, and frankly expressed, 
was to the effect that Turkey was a greater naval power than Great 
Britain. He was shown a picture of the Channel fleet, but that did 
not alter his impression. “These are only pictures,” he said. “It is 
“easy to make pictures.” 

He has now been shown the ships, and has been made to comprehend 
that they are capable of reaching the Persian Gulf. At the same time 
he has been told, in language he understands, that so long as he holds 
by his treaty obligations and governs his people reasonably, Great 
Britain will uphold his rule. 

A troublesome question is still outstanding, in connection with 
Koweit, as to where Turkish territory leaves off and the British 
protected sheikhdom begins; but this may not improbably settle itself 
` in the near future, for Mobarak, the present sheikh, has a very good 
idea of looking after his own interests, which happen in this particular 
case to be those also of Great Britain. 

Commercially, as well as politically, the situation on the Arabian 
coast may be described as satisfactory upon the whole to Great 
Britain. Up to a short time ago the greater portion of the trade of 
this region passed through the Persian port of Lingah. The high 
Persian tariff is now driving the merchants to Dabai, Bahrein and 
Koweit, where British influence predominates and where an enlightened . 


policy is being pursued in regard to the customs. The sheikhs are ~. 


beginning to realise.the advantage to themselves of not checking the 
British imports and exports from which they obtain what amounts, 
in most cases, to the major portion of their entire revenue. A number 
of minor questions remain to give trouble to the British political 
officers concerned, but the most important question of all, namely, 
whether these small Arab states are to grow up under British tutelage, 
or be the scene of constantly recurring international complications 
and intrigue, is at rest for the time being. This applies to an atea 
which does a trade of two millions sterling, and which comprises a 
third of the entire Persian Gulf littoral. , 
Immediately to the west of the western limit of this British sphere 
is the delta of the Shat-el-Arab, through which the united waters of 
the Tigris and Euphrates rivers pour into the Persian Gulf. This 
delta forms the sea-face of fertile Mesopotamia, and of the rich 
vilayets of Baghdad and Bussorah. It belongs to the Turks, who 
administer it about as badly as, previously to 1878, they administered 
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the Christian states of the Balkans. Official corruption and bigoted 
incompetence have rendered unproductive hundreds of square miles 
of what, under any reasonably honest and efficient administration, 
would be a vast garden of date palms and irrigated grain fields. ‘[he 
region is so rich—and more canals could so easily be constructed in 
it, owing to the relative levels of the rivers and the mud flats—that 
even Turkish misrule has been unable to do more than reduce its 
productiveness. It still supplies the world with dates. Its trade has 
been estimated as equivalent to one-third of that of the entire 
Persian Gulf. In British hands it would speedily rival or surpass its 
own ancient glories. It is capable of becoming another Egypt. 

It contains the sacred Shiah cities of Nejef and Kerbela, which are 
visited by thousands of pilgrims from British India yearly. Its 
external trade is carried, almost exclusively, in British vessels. It is 
by far the most important region in the entire Persian Gulf area. Yet 
Great Britain’s attitude towards it has been, until recently, one of 
almost studied neglect. Mohammerah, which is one of its outlets, 
was British in 1856, but is now Persian territory. The Germans have 
been allowed to secure a concession for the Baghdad railway which 
contemplates a line throughout its entire length. But for a change 
in the policy of Great Britain, dating from only so far back as the 
time when the present Viceroy of India became an influential factor, 
the Turks would have made good their claim to the overlordship of 
the important port of Koweit. The harbour of Koweit is the best in 
the Persian Gulf. It is so near to the southern angle of the delta, 
that now it is in the hands of a sheikh who is under British protection 
it may develop into an outlet for an appreciable portion of the trade. 
Railways, which would pay handsomely, could easily be built from it 
to tap the country. Umkasa, a port further up the coast, which is also 
of value asa practicable haven for the delta, has recently been occupied 
by the Turks, though the place undoubtedly belongs to the Power 
which holds Koweit. This Turkish occupation of Umkasa is 
fortunately ineffectual at present. I was told in Koweit that the 
Turkish garrison there consists of only twenty-five men. The Turkish 
occupation of Fao, at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, appears to be 
almost equally nominal, though it is not a cirqumstance to be gauged 
in the terms of arithmetic. The Koweit sheikh claims territory 
between these two localities, and as his power is now in the ascendant 
—he having lately defeated the adherents of the Amir of Nejd, 
Turkey’s chief vassal in Arabia, with whom he has long been engaged 
in hostilities—there is considerable probability that he will press his 
claims to a successful issue. The question of the future of the coast 
of the delta is thus an open one. The Turkish overlordship is 
disputed, but the Turks are in possession. The region has such 
extraordinary possibilities that Great Britain cannot afford to regard 
its fate with indifference. So long as Turkish rule meant nothing 
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more than itself, it may have been good policy to put up with the 
evils it involved, in order to avoid shock to the unstable equilibrium 
of the Empire of the Sultan. Now that Germany has entered upon 
the scene, this consideration can no longer be allowed to stand in the 
way of securing already existing British interests. The Turks are 
said to have chosen Baghdad to be the capital of what will remain 
of their dominions when their ultimately inevitable ejection from 
Europe takes place. Baghdad would be a more and not a less secure 
asylum for them, were the coast of the delta, on which it is located, to 
be placed under the suzerainty of Great Britain. The delta of the 
Shat-el-Arab occupies, relatively, but a small section of the Persian 
Gulf littoral, but it is by far the most valuable region along it. It 
is a rich prize that will certainly fall, eventually, to one European 
nation or another. Great Britain has by far the largest interest in 
it at present. It is worth while to take every possible means to insure 
that that interest shall continue to preponderate. 

There remains to be considered the Persian coast proper, which 
occupies all the Gulf littoral that is not Arabian or Turkish. The 
Persian coast extends from the eastern borders of the Shat-el-Arab 
delta to the western limit of Baluchistan. Its principal ports are 
Mohammerah which, as already stated, was in British hands in 18 56, 
Bushire, which still holds the graves of British officers who stormed its 
fortress in that year, and Bunder Abbas, which, but for Great Britain’s 
failure to support the Khan of Maskat in his suzerainty, would still 
belong to a British vassal. Twelve years ago British influence in 
Southern Persia was entirely predominant. The British Resident in the 
Gulf, who has his headquarters at Bushire, was the most important 
personage upon the coast. The customs were administered by Persians. 
Russian influence, though preponderating at Teheran, had not begun 
to penetrate southwards. The position, to-day, has changed entirely 
for the worse. British merchants still conduct the bulk of the 
commerce, but they have difficulties to contend with which are 
continually increasing. Russia has been allowed to extend her sphere. 
The customs are administered by Belgians, who are looked upon, 
along the entire coast, as the servants of Russia. The tariff has been 
changed, to the detriment of the important Manchester piece goods 
and British Indian tea trade. A Belgian of the customs service has 
been placed in charge of the post-offices in southern as well as in 
northern Persia. Subsidised Russian steamboats have begun to 
appear at the ports. British traders at Bushire complain that British 
prestige is declining. 

The situation is not past redeeming. British trade still holds its 
own with all competitors. British doctors administer the quarantine 
at the principal ports, and have succeeded in preventing the abuses, 
“perpetrated in the name of sanitation, which interfered with trade in 
the Turkish harbour of Bussorah. Russia has been warned off her 
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project for converting Bunder-Abbas into a naval base, from which 
she would have commanded the entrance to the Persian Gulf besides 
threatening the coast of British India. Additional British consuls are 
being appointed in the interior, and there is talk of Great Britain’s 
erecting a much-needed lighthouse on one of the islands at the mouth 
of the Gulf. The sympathy of the Arabs, who are still the most 
important element in the population of the South Persian coast, is 
strongly upon the side of the British. The Persian administration is 
so inefficient as hardly to count in the matter, but individual Persians 
view with anxiety the advance which Russian influence has made. 

There is no visible evidence, in any of the Persian ports, at present, 
of the railway concessions which Russia is said to have obtained from 
the Teheran Government. But British traders complain that Great 
Britain has failed to facilitate the carriage of their goods in the 
interior, where the roads continue to be unsafe and neglected, and 
that she has been able to do little to help them at the ports, where 
landing and shipping arrangements have been greatly neglected. 
An ever present source of anxiety is the authority exercised at every 
port by Belgians, who raise revenue out of, and dictate arrangements 
for, British trade. The Belgians are personally respected, but they 
represent an influence alien to the British, and their presence confirms 
the tendency, everywhere noticeable, of attributing to Russian intrigue 
almost every difficulty which arises. 

The trade concerned is very considerable. That of the ports of 
Bushire, Lingah, Bunder-Abbas and Mohammerah alone amounted 
to about four millions sterling in 1902, the latest year for which official 
statistics are available. The real total is probably largely in excess of 
this figure, for much of the coasting trade escapes registration. Taking 
the share done by foreigners into account, it would probably be no 
exaggeration to say that Great Britain is interested to the extent 
of three millions sterling annually in the trade of the ports of Southern 
Persia. The asset is not one to be lightly surrendered and, fortunately, 
much can still be done to protect it. 

Lord Lansdowne’s recent pronouncement has had an excellent 
moral effect. Lord Curzon’s visit has demonstrated that the Persian 
Gulf is no longer being forgotten. The Persian Government’s 
financial embarrassments are certain to afford opportunities, in the 
future, similar to those by which Russia has profited in the past, 
of securing concessions which may redeem the balance. The Persian 
Government, itself, is past propping up. It is necessary to recognise 
that the time is not far distant when the pretence of administering 
the country which the Shah makes must collapse altogether. On 
the use made of the present depends the share of the inheritance 
which will fall to Russia and to Great Britain, as yet the only pre- 
sumptive heirs. 

Looked at as a whole, the question of the Persian Gulf is a triplicate 
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one. On the Arabian shore Great Britain’s influence remains supreme, 
and a definite advance has been recently made in the direction of 
removing this region from the sphere of international contention, 
British authority is being consolidated, and ground is being gained 
instead of being lost. In the delta of the Shat-el-Arab, British 
interests are threatened, and Germany has become a serious competitor, 
but the field is still open. On the Persian coast, British trade is being 
actively discouraged, and, if things are allowed to go on as at present, 
what has hitherto been a valuable British sphere will pass 
irredeemably to Russia. 
EVERARD COTES. 


TSHAIKOVSKI’S OPERAS. 


LTHOUGH the Russian school of opera is but of comparatively 

A recent growth, it has taken such firm root that it may be said 

to have become an integral part of Russia’s national life. Hence 

Russian operas composed and rendered by native musicians are to 

be heard constantly during ten months of the year, not only in St. - 
Petersburg and Moscow, but also in the smaller provincial towns of , 
the Empire. It is perhaps no exaggeration to assert that in their 
operas the Russian composers have known how to assimilate and 
utilise all the best qualities of opera as existent in Western Europe, 
whilst at the same time they have breathed into their creations that 
unanalysable and unfathomable Slav spirit which renders these works 
an absolutely unique type of modern music. The founder of this 
remarkable school was Glinka, whose centenary Russia will this year 
be celebrating. Glinka’s direct descendant in many respects was 
Tshaikovski. More than any other Russian composer, Tshaikovski 
possessed. Glinka’s gift for pure lyrism. He also maintained Glinka’s 
opinion that opera should be treated as an essentially vocal and 
dramatic and not as a symphonic art. It was but natural for 
Russian composers to take this view, seeing that they have been 
invariably obliged to borrow all symphonic forms from foreign sources, 
whilst an inexhaustible store of vocal melody has descended to them 
from their own people. Tshaikovski, it must be acknowledged, was 
a less vigorous, less manly composer than Glinka, and was wholly 
lacking in Glinka’s daring and initiative. Thus, had Tshaikovski 
found the musical conditions of his country in the pseudo-foreign, 
incohesive state of Glinka’s day, he would probably not have had 
‘the energy and strength of will necessary for bringing about the 
artistic revolution accomplished by Glinka. But when once the latter 
had indicated a clear direction, Tshaikovski could perceive its trend, 
and was ready and able to follow and amplify his leader’s ideas. ` 
Tshaikovski, one must add, was slow and deliberate in attaining the 
full expression of his genius. No composer’s life story reveals a more 
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striking instance of patient, laborious toil; this is particularly notice- 
able in his operas, which suggest so many landmarks as it were in his 
musical activity. 

Opera was the form in which he was most ambitious to excel, and 
real life and living beings were what he chiefly aimed at portraying. 
His operas might be correctly styled novels in music. Never was 
psychological analysis, or the study of human nature with its passions 
and emotions, more subtly delineated. And this was assuredly no 
small achievement, since it is obviously more difficult to infuse into 
an opera a conviction of reality than into a drama ora novel. The 
very fact of a prima donna and a tenor singing their joys and sorrows 
to us, however sincere may be the music uttered, conveys on the face 
of it a “fancy ” picture, and an idea of incongruity and unreality. The 
striving to infuse reality into opera, the most unrealistic branch of art, 
is, it may be mentioned, a feature with all the Russian composers. 
Dargomuishki, for example, was one of its most ardent formulators, 
attempting to reach his end by means of a prose libretto and a serics 
of declamatory aria parlante. Yet Dargomuishki was by no means 
as successful in his realism as Tshaikovski, who adhered to the old- 
fashioned, long-accepted operatic forms of aria, lyric recitative, duos, 
trios and so on. With these means he created réles so supremely 
natural that often he almost makes us forget that his personages are 
mere stage creations presented behind the footlights. It follows that 
their interpretation certainly taxes the resources of the actor as much 
as the ability of the singer, and an inefficient or false conception of 
their dramatic significance is more fatal to Tshaikovski’s operas than 
to those of composers who rely more on the aids of scenic effect and 
orchestra* | Tshaikovski was nearly thirty when he composed his 
first opera, “The Voivode,” produced in Moscow in 1869. The 
libretto was taken from the comedy of the same name by Ostrévski, a 
friend and contemporary of the composer. A national note is at once 

struck in the very title of the opera, the scene being laid in the heart 
of Russia upon the banks of “Matoushka Volga,” and a significant 

* In the most exhaustive book npon opera which has hitherto appeared in 
England, viz. : Tke Opera, by R. Streatfeild, introduction by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 1897, 
Russian opera is dealt with in the space of 3 pages, 5 lines of which are devoted 
to Tshaikovski. “Eugen Onegin” (to use Mr. Streatfeild’s own orthography) is 
summarised thus: “Tshaikovski’s ‘Eugen Onegin’ was given in London some years 
ago with little success. Much of the music is interesting, but the disconnected 
character of the libretto and the lack of incident fully accounted for the scanty 
favour with which it was received.” In order, however, to appreciate this or any 
opera of Tshaikovski, it is very important to bear in mind what he himself wrote 
concerning his wishes as to the performance of Evguéni Onéguin: “ My Evguéni 
Onèguin will never succeed on a stage where trivial routine and traditions prevail. 
I require no ‘stars’ but artists who will, above all, sing naturally and simply, and 
who will enter thoroughly into the psychological significance of their respective parts, 
acting these with plenty of adaxdon. I want no elaborate staging, but at the same 
time the scenery must be strictly in accord with the period of the early 20's to 
which the story of the opera belongs. The chorus must of course not bea flock of 
sheep, but living people who will every one of them take an intelligent share in the 


action of the opera; and last of all I want no mere mechanical time beater, but a 
modern conductor of opera.” 
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pendant to Tshaikovski’s realistic tendencies is the fact that he .was 
from the outset attracted to Ostrovski, whose dramas are amongst the 
most natural and realistic upon the Russian stage. The plot of the 
opera turned upon the evil doings of a sensual and tyrannical old 
Voivode—ie., provincial governor—of the 1 3th century. On the eve 
of his marriage with Praskdvya, a shrinking and unwilling young 
girl, he chances to see her sister Maria, and his passions are immediately 
inflamed by her. He discards Praskévya forthwith, but his frenzy 
for Maria in no wise prevents him from also carrying off Oledna, the 
. wife of a neighbour. He shuts the two women up in his “terem” 
(women’s quarter in a Russian house of that period). But Oledna’s 
husband, Doubravin, and Basstrukov, Maria’s lover, determine to rescue 
the imprisoned onés. Thanks to the connivance of Maria’s nurse, 
Nedviga, they effect a nocturnal entrance into the “terem,” and the 
whole party is on the point of escaping when the Voivode surprises 
them. In a paroxysm of jealousy he attempts to kill Maria, but at 
this juncture the Tsar’s messenger appears and announces the 
appointment of a new Voivode, as well as the degradation and punish- 
ment of his malignant predecessor. Tshaikovski—always fastidious 
in his work—was soon dissatisfied with this opera, and withdrew it 
from the répertoire. But as it was only his opus 3, preceded by a 
few insignificant piano pieces, it did not fail to attract attention, and 
was an interesting prognostication of the composer's future. In the same 
year with the production of “The Voivode” Tshaikovski composed 
an opera upon a Russian version of De La Motte Fouqué’s legend ot 
Undine. This work was never performed. Portions of it Tshaikovski 
used later in his ballet-operas “Snegotrotchka ” (The Snow Maiden) 
and “ Lebedienoe Ozero” (The Swan’s Lake). After a lapse of three 
years appeared “The Oprichniki” or the Tsar’s bodyguardsman of 
the time of Ivan the Terrible.* In this case Tshaikovski himself put 
together a very clever libretto from a famous tragedy by Lajechnikov. 
A rich young nobleman, Andrei Mordssov, is persuaded to enrol 
himself amongst the Oprichniki, whose oath of fealty binds them 
body and soul to the terrible Tsar. Through the conspiracies of one 
of the band, Andrei is destined, after losing his patrimony, to witness 
the death of his mother and the suicide of his newly-wedded wife, whilst 
he himself is condemned to be stabbed to death by one of his associates 
in the presence of the Tsar. “The Voivode,” as we have seen, was 
founded on a comedy ; “ The Oprichniki” upon one of the gloomiest of 
tragedies ; but this did not prevent Tshaikovski from using a great deal 
of the material of the former opera in the later work. The censor also 
insisted upon the considerable toning down of various passages 
relating directly to Ivan the Terrible. These circumstances combined 

* The word Ofrichniki is derived from the preposition oprich, outside, excepted 


from, że. excepted from all law. The ensign of the Oprichniki was a dog’s head; 
and a broom hanging on each side of their saddle was the emblem of the qualities 


required for “sweeping away treason.” 
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may account in a measure for the failure of the opera to altogether 
convey the sombre character of the libretto. Tshaikovski’s own 
individuality, however, asserts itself very prominently, and the work 
leaves a distinct impression of his own peculiar melancholy and 
pathos. And whatever its shortcomings as a whole, “The Oprichniki” 
undeniably contains some very fine numbers, such as the passionate 
arioso of Andrei, “As Before God,” or his love-duet with Natalia, his 
affianced bride, “I long for Light and Life,” and Natalia’s cavatina, 
“Methought I heard some Voices.” For poetic inspiration and chiselled 
beauty of form it would be difficult to surpass this last number. The 
chorus work of “The Oprichniki” is also very interesting as developing 
a distinctly national element, and there are many passages most 
characteristically harmonised in the diatonic style of the Russian folk 
songs. This opera had an ever-increasing success and was given 
repeatedly all over Russia. Its composer was, moreover, granted a 
subsidy of 300 roubles from a fund set aside by the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society for the encouragement of young Russian composers. 
About this time the same society offered, in memory of its late 
foundress and patroness, the Princess Heléna Pavlovna, a prize for an 
opera upon a subject which she had much wished to see used as a 
libretto. This was “A Christmas Eve,” one of Gogol’s inimitable 
stories of “Village Evenings in the Dikanka,” a district of the 
Oukrainia. Tshaikovski competed with six other Russian composers 
for the award and won it. According to the tale, Vakoul, the village 
blacksmith, loves Oxana, the proud village belle, who at first rejects 
his advances, jeering at himas the son of the suspected witch, Solocha, 
but finally she promises to marry him if he will undertake to procure 
for her a pair of high-heeled shoes (cherevichki) which have adorned 
the feet of the great Tsaritsa Catharine II. It is Christmas Eve and 
the village is thronging with Kolyadz or carol singers. The devil is 
also afoot in the shape of an imp who, out of pure mischief, steals the 
full moon from the sky, plunging the singers into darkness. A snow 
blizzard adds to the general confusion. But Vakoul seizes upon the 
imp, and in a sudden moment of inspiration compels him to convey 
him:on his shoulders to Petersburg, where he actually obtains an 
audience of Catharine and induces hér to give him the shoes. On 
Christmas morning he is already back in the Dikanka, and, the shoes 
in hand, he meets Oxana coming from Mass with a bevy of peasant 
girls. She accepts the shoes and Vakoul wins her for his own. The 
fantastic element of the subject, and the robust, rollicking humour 
with which it is pervaded were not at all in keeping with Tshaikovski’s 
style. These traits, as a matter of fact, were’ better portrayed by 
another competitor, Rimski Korssakov, whilst Tshaikovski dwelt 
řaainly upon the two chief characters, Oxana and Vakoul, and their 
love passages. Oxana’s raillery and Vakoul’s ferocious jealousy and 
bitterness are very finely characterised, and the whole opera is instinct 
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with national colour and feeling. The caste of the first performance 
was particularly brilliant and no pains in rehearsing were spared. The 
famous Russian bass, Petrov, who had created the rôle of Sussànin in 
Glinka’s “ Zhìsn za Tsarià,” even emerged from his retirement in order 
to take a part. But the scenery was not at all what Tshaikovski 
wanted. The snowstorm, which is such a feature in the story, was 
left out; albeit he had particularly indicated its insertion, and had 
produced music especially intended to illustrate it. The opera soon 
became very popular, and, encouraged by its success, Tshaikovski cast 
about for a fresh subject. Whilst still turning over many projects 
indecisively, the great Russian soprano, Lavrovskaya, happened to 
suggest to him Pushkin’s Evguéni Onéguin. He promptly accepted 
the idea, and with the aid of several friends quickly worked it out. 
It should be noticed that he did not entitle’ his Evguéni Onéguin an 
opera, but simply lyrical scenes. Still more appropriate would have 
been the title of lyrical character studies. In Evguéni Onéguin 
Pushkin immortalised the type of a Russian gentleman of his day. 
But underlying the surface garb of the period were salient Slav 
characteristics which have remained unaltered through every phase 
of Russian life and fashion. For this reason Onéguin became a 
favourite model, which successive generations of Russian novelists 
continued to copy. Tshaikovski was the first musician to attempt to 
put the type into music, but his hero is perhaps one of his least 
successful and least carefully developed delineations. On the other 
hand, he devoted himself closely—one might almost say tenderly—to 
the characterisation of Tatiana, the heroine of the poem, and of Lenski, 
Onéguin’s friend. He could not possibly have had a subject more 
thoroughly in sympathy with his own personality. In the two types 
of Tatiana and Lenski there is a constant languoring after “roses 
“without thorns,” after an ideal perfection unattainable in this mortal 
life. And here we have the keynote surely to Tshaikovski’s own 
personal aspirations, to which he gives supreme consummation in the 
music. The usual highly coloured incidents and intrigues of modern 
opera Jibretti are certainly lacking. With the exception of a duel 
between Onéguin and Lenski, the action centres entirely in everyday 
scenes of Russian life, in the midst of which a young girl’s love- 
dreams gradually awaken into a woman’s all-pervading, tumultuous 
passion. The letter scene, in which Tatiana confesses her love for 
the indifferent, cynical Onéguin, is one of the most admirable episodes, 
not only in Russian but in all musical literature. A reiterated phrase 
of accompaniment based upon the first six ascending notes of the 
D minor scale is interwoven by the different instruments of the 
orchestra in turn, and so dexterously syncopated throughout the whole 
movement that it seems exactly to express the anxious throbbing of 
Tatidna’s heart, whilst an -ever-increasing, concentrated crescendo 
heightens and intensifies the suggestion of her uncontrollable outburst 
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of emotion. Very convincing, too, and full of pathos and dignity is 
the closing scene of all, in which Tatiana tells Onéguin that, although 
she cannot cease to love him, she is determined to remain faithful to 
the husband whose life is now irrevocably linked with hers. Never 
` assuredly was the tragedy of a pure woman’s soul more subtly revealed. 
Evguéni Onéguin took Tshaikovski some three years to complete, 
from 1876 to 1879. It was his opus 24, and in mastery of technique it 
represents an immense advance on his earlier works; nor did he 
subsequently transcend the perfect balance which he here achieved 
between the functions of voice, scene and orchestra. So beautifully 
blended are the three that it is impossible to separate them, or to give 
any portion of the opera as a concert excerpt, without seriously 
detracting from its merits. Thus in its main points as a musical and 
dramatic entity Evguéni Onéguin quite comes under the category of 
the indissoluble Wagnerian music drama, albeit the result is attained’ 
by a process diametrically opposed to the Wagnerian methods. The 
work was such a completely new departure in operatic literature that 
its success was not instantaneous. Audiences had to learn to 
penetrate into the hidden wealth of dramatic mood existent in the 
opera, but having accomplished this they were amply compensated 
for its poverty of dramatic incident, and Tshaikovski's masterpiece 
once and for all took a foremost place in the national répertoire. By 
the time that he had finished Evguéni Onéguin, Tshaikovski was so 
steeped in national sentiment that his choice of a foreign subject 
immediately afterwards was both surprising and regrettable. This 
was Schillers “Joan of Arc.” In this opera the choruses form an 
important element. Musically they are worthy of study. Neverthe- 
less they are of an unmistakably Slav character, and Slav horovodes 
(choruses) transplanted to 15th century French soil introduce a false 
and jarring note. Moreover the /zbretto, although Tshaikovski 
arranged it himself, was much more suitable to a “scenic” composer 
than to an unassuming lyrist to whom sensational spectacular effects 
were always very repugnant. The most ideal of Schillers scenes— 
namely, the peaceful death of Joan, with the unveiled heavens before 
her closing eyes, so eminently in keeping with Tshaikovski’s vein, and 
peculiarly fitted for musical treatment, he rejected on account of its 
historical inaccuracy, and as the curtain falls Joan is seen bound to 
the stake by a band of English soldiers. The chef @euvre of this 
opera is Joan’s adieu to her home at Domremy, “Farewell ye fields 
“and meadows of my youth.” This has become a noted concert aria 
in Russia. The naive, pastoral scenes in which her childhood was 
passed are also beautifully depicted by a symphonic section for the 
orchestra, and her nature and character are strikingly defined. 
Tshaikovski makes her appear, however, a much less timid, shrinking 
mystic than does Schiller. The 7ôZe of Joan of Arc was magnificently 
interpreted at Petersburg, in 1881, by Madame Kaminski, and as long 
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as she sang the part the opera retairied its popularity in Russia. 
Tshaikovski himself was never very much pleased with it, and shortly 
before his death he had a project for entirely remodelling the last 
scene according to Schiller’s finale. 

In “Mazeppa,” the opera which occupied him next, Tshaikovski was 
fortunately not hampered by a foreign theme. Pushkin’s poem of the 
same name supplied the material, and apparently completely carried 
the composer away, rousing him to a pitch of dramatic fervour 
absolutely Russian; not simply dramatic, but cruel in its bitter 
accents. His “Mazeppa” showed conclusively that Tshailovski 
came of that same Slav race as Dostoevski, Verestchagin, Tolstoi or 
Gorki. There are scenes in this opera too horribly realistic and 
painful for even the well-seasoned Russian palate to digest. The 
work took Tshaikovski longer than any other to compose, and he was 
so nervous as to its fate that during the rehearsals he is said to have 
looked as pale and haggard as if on the point of death. However, 
when “Mazeppa” was produced simultaneously at the Petersburg and 
Moscow Imperial Theatres in 1884, the public and critics alike were 
unanimous in a favourable verdict for the opera as a whole, although 
exception was taken, as just remarked, to certain scenes, which are 
now usually eliminated from any stage performance. Mazeppa, oddly 
enough, like Evguéni Onéguin, was but a secondary character in 
Tshaikovski’s scheme of development. The interesting personages 
for the composer in the lurid pages of Russo-Polish history, as 
“illumined by Pushkin, were neither the rebellious.Cazak hetman, nor 

the highly autocratic Tsar Peter, but first, Maria Kochoubei, the 
Oukrainian girl who loses her heart to Mazeppa, and secondly Maria’s 
father who is mercilessly decapitated by the hetman for his loyalty to 
Peter. Four consecutive phases of musical characterisation are 
devoted to Marià, whose temperament reminds one of a combination 
of Desdemona and Ophelia. In the opening act we observe her first 
impressions of love, mysterious and immaculate as yet to her own 
conception. By the time the third act is reached her love and passion 
burst forth exultant and triumphant in a grand love duet with 
Mazeppa. Then the exultation is suddenly checked by filial affection 
and terrified anxieties for'her father. In an awful moment of revulsion 
she now discovers that he is the unfortunate victim of Mazeppa’s 
fury. When the terrible shock of her father’s cruel death and 
_Mazeppa’s heinous cruelty have deprived her of her senses, comes the 
last phase of' all, when she croons a cradle song inexpressibly gentle 
and tender in its unwitting sweetness. Nowhere again in any of his 
other operas has Tshaikovski created anything more concise in its 
lyric shades of expression than the despairing arioso of Kochoubei 
just before his execution. A lively contrast to this scene, and to the 
delicate, highly-wrought simplicity of Maria’s characterisation, is 
obtained in the drunken songs of the Cazaks, the warlike marches 
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of the hetman’s forces, and the coarse bandying of jests in the 
recitatives of the hangmen and their satellites. Such passages as 
_ these are all composed in the unsymmetrical metres of the Russian 
folk songs, the different rhythms following each other in rapid 
succession. These rhythms emphasise in a remarkable fashion the 
vivid, dramatic euphony of the Russian language as a vocal medium, 
and exemplify the futility of rendering Russian opera or Russian 
songs in any other language but the original. The harmonisation 
throughout “Mazeppa ” is in the natural minor keys of the medieval 
church modes, as preserved in the national melodies of Russia, a 
system which Tshaikovski handled with an ever bolder freedom of 
touch in each successive opera. This fact is another important link 
connecting him with Glinka, the first composer to incorporate not only 
the tunes but also the structure and harmonisation of the Russian folk 
songs into the art music of his country. Glinka felt no doubt that 
herein lay the chief differentiation between the music of Russia and 
that of Western Europe which for over two centuries had been based 
upon the Bach system of harmony. 

Three years after “Mazeppa” Tshaikovski’s “Charodeika” 
(The Charmer) was first performed at Petersburg. Both from 
a national and dramatic point of view, he himself con- 
sidered it to be one of his best compositions. The JZibretto 
was adapted from a play by Shpajinski. In this opera Tshaikovski 
came under the influence of his predecessors, Borodin and 
Moussorgski. To see this we have only to compare their “chorus ”- 
operas, “ Prince Igor” and “ Boris Godoundv” with the choruses and 
ensemble music of which “Charodeika” chiefly consists. The scene, 
as in his first opera “The Voivode,” is once more laid upon the banks of 

' the Volga. Through each of the four acts runs a broad, cantabile 
melody: “A view from Nijni,” curiously suggestive of the calm, slow, 
flowing “Matoushka Volga.” The plot of the opera is singularly 
unpleasant, amongst its details being episodes of unlawful love, jealousy, 
poisoning, murder, revenge, madness and suicide! The music is 
magnificently flexible and unerring in its rendering of these many 
gruesome phases. The central figure and cause of all these baneful 
incidents is a certain Nastassia, a handsome Cassandra of the people, 
full of animal life and vigour, an alluring charmer of men. Nastassia, 
by the way, was quite a fresh type for Tshaikovski. Thanks to his 
various and numerous portraits in music, such as, we think, no other 
‘mausician has produced, Tshaikovski has been justly termed the 
Turgéniev of music. 

In his next opera, “Pikovaya Dama” (The Queen of. 
Spades) he set himself the task of portraying an unusually complex 
masculine individuality. The experiment was a highly interesting one 
to which the Z2bre¢zo lent itself extremely well. This‘is a free adapta- 
tion of a popular novelette by Pushkin, put together by the composer’s 
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brother, Modeste. For Tshaikovski’s purpose the /zbvetfo, was 
decidedly an improvement upon the original. With Pushkin, the hero 
Hermann is merely an incorrigible gambler, who uses a young girl, 
Lisa, as a cat’s paw to obtain the secret of a sequence of cards, whilst in 
„the ézbretto his absorbing passion for gambling alternates with passion 
fora woman. The opera was composed at Florence in the beginning 
of 1890, and was completed within the short period of six weeks. 
Like “ Evguéni Onéguin,” it is divided into seven lyrical tableaux. But | 
in this case there is no dearth of dramatic interest. The action is laid 
in St. Petersburg, and it is possibly the only opera extant in which the 
dramatis persone appear in the ordinary cosmopolitan garb of the 
upper classes of the present day. In Russia “Pikovaya Dama” is as 
popular as “ Evguéni Onéguin,” and abroad the two are the best known 
of Tshaikovski’s operas. English audiences would no doubt prefer 
to eliminate the beautiful unaccompanied final chorale of “ Pikovaya 
“Dama.” A sacred chorus following abruptly upon a gambling scene 
jars somewhat upon our English notions of what is reverent and 
seemly. 

One more opera remains to be chronicled to complete, the list. 
This is “ Yolanta,” written to a very fine one act /ibretto, prepared 
also by Tshaikovski’s talented brother Modeste, and given in St. 
Petersburg in 1892. In this opera the composer added yet another 
charming feminine portrait to his music gallery. If not one of his 
cleverest, “ Yolanta” is still a very chaste and aerial creation. The 
daughter of King René, of Provence, is blind from her birth. Her 
.father has assiduously kept her in ignorance that she differs from 
others, and that she is living in a wondrous world full of dazzling light 
and glorious colour. But love brings her knowledge, and on the day 
of her marriage Yolanta, by a miracle, obtains her eyesight and beholds 
the beauteous world. This short opera is a little gem of its kind, the 
music being exquisitely ethereal and dainty. It was completed just 
a year before its composer’s death; and to those who have heard and 
studied all Tshaikovski’s stage works, the happy strain and graceful 
touches of the theme are like a soft bright ray of autumn sunshine, 
suddenly illuminating the close of some gloomy, cheerless day. But 
the sunshine was brief, for almost the last of Tshaikovski’s compositions 
was the famous “Pathetic Symphony,” in which he once more fell into 
his habitually sad and pessimistic mood. There are moments in most 
lives when one experiences such feelings of isolation and lonely heart- 
ache as one would be loth to reveal even to one’s nearest and 
dearest. In Tshaikovski’s life of solitude there is little to record beyond 
incessant toil and productive activity. If it be true therefore that the 
man who lives a tragedy cannot write one, then in Tshaikovski’s case 
we might surely add, “And the greatest genius has the shortest 
“biography.” 

A. E. KEETON. 
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MONG the reprints issued by the Rationalist Press 
Association by far the most important is Haeckel’s “Riddle of 
“the Universe.” It contains a statement of the first principles of that 
rationalism which is becoming so popular in these days. If we accept 
Haeckel’s monism our attitude towards such questions as the evolution 
of religion and the rise of Christianity is decided beforehand. We 
are bound to treat religious beliefs as illusions of the human mind. 
On the other hand, if we reject Haeckel’s monism and all kindred 
theories we may be able to hold two positions which to the average 
rationalist appear primd facie incompatible, viz., that the fundamental 
ideas of religion have been evolved, and that none the less these ideas 
are true. In this paper I shall endeavour to show that Haeckel’s 
philosophy is in conflict with modern science and is itself rent asunder 
by contradictions which cannot be healed. 

Before attempting this task it is necessary to make a few remarks. 
The writer who attacks Haeckel is under the disadvantage of having 
a dense body of popular prejudice against him; and hence unless 
he can dissipate this prejudice at the outset, his arguments are not 
likely to have a fair hearing. It is confidently believed by many that 
because Haeckel is a great biologist he is entitled to speak, as one 
having authority, on the great problems of philosophy and religion. 
At the risk of being charged with blasphemy I will say at once that 
this is the vulgarest of prejudices. It reminds one of the notion, 
which used to be common enough in remote country districts, that 


every Doctor of Divinity was also qualified to be a medical practitioner. 


Tt by no means follows that because a man has excelled in one 
department he must be equally competent in another. As a matter 
of fact, a glance at Haeckel’s work will convince any serious student 
that he possesses neither the knowledge nor the competence for the 
task he essays. Let me call attention to certain features of his work 
on which this estimate of his powers is based, 
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To begin with, Professor Haeckel’s knowledge of the history of 
thought is really not respectable. Speaking of Descartes, Berkeley, 
Fichte and others, he says: “Their psychomonism affirms :—one thing 
“only exists and that is my own mind.” Now it. is notorious that 
Descartes was a strenuous defender of the dualism of mind and 
matter, This is one of the things to which he owes his place in the 
history of thought. God, he argued, would be a deceiver unless there 
were an external world; so strong was our impression of its existence. 
The charge when brought against Berkeley and Fichte is more 
intelligible but not less grossly inaccurate. Berkeley’s doctrine, as 
his greatest expositor, Professor Campbell Fraser, has pointed out, 
was regarded by its author as the expression of enlightened common 
sense. That the only thing which existed was his own mind is a 
view which he, in accordance with his own principles, would have 
declared to be an absurdity. With regard to Fichte, Haeckel’s 
assertion is simply a repetition of the ignorant and silly gibe, current 
in Fichte’s own day, that Professor Fichte regarded himself as -the 
creator of the world. If by the others be meant Schelling, Hegel and 
the later Idealists, one is at a loss for words with which to reply. A 
slight acquaintance with even a popular history of philosophy should 
convince the dullest that this subjective idealism, or solipsism, is 
one of the things which they all emphatically repudiate. The 
distinction between a theory which denies the abscluteness of the 
material world and one which denies its existence altogether is a 
distinction beyond the grasp of our philosopher. His profound 
‘ignorance of the views of those who hold a monism which is the 
antithesis of his own accounts, as we shall see later, for some of the 
most astounding fallacies in Haeckel’s reasoning. It is significant and 
also amusing to note that the one “theory of knowledge” of which 
Haeckel does speak with approval, he also misrepresents or misunder- 
stands. Kant, we are informed, held that “we know the outer world 
“only in the phenomenal aspect which is present to our human organs 
“of thought, the brain and-the organs of sense.” Such a statement 
is simply a perversion of Kant’s doctrine. He did not identify either 
the thinking or the sensitive subject with the brain or the organs of 
sense. For him both the brain and the organs of sense were part of 
that objective world which depended, for the character it possessed, 
on its presence to a subject which was not material, With regard to 
Kant he makes the following amazing assertion. “The young, 
“severely critical Kant came to ‘the conclusion that the three great 
“buttresses of mysticism—God, freedom and immortality—were 
“untenable in the light of ‘pure reason’; the older, dogmatic Kant 
“found that these three great hallucinations were postulates of 
“© practical reason, and were, as such, indispensable” Of course, as 
every one knows who has given any attention to the subject, the 


* Berkeley (Blackwood’s Series), p. 67. References to “Riddle” in the sixpenny 
edition, p. 80, p. 33. 
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facts are quite otherwise. It was in his youth that Kant was a 
‘dogmatist; it was in middle-life that he was awakened from -his 
“dogmatic slumber” by David Hume; the “Critique of Pure Reason” 
was published when’ he was fifty-seven; and in the “Critique of 
“Judgment,” published when he was sixty-six, the critical position is 
strenuously maintained.* x 
Unfortunately this is not the only instance of Haeckels ignorance 
enabling him to cast discredit on a writer whose views are antagonistic 
to his own. In one place he asserts that Descartes was guilty of 
intellectual dishonesty in crediting man with a soul which he denied 
to the brutes! This is not simply a slander but a blunder. Seeing 
that Descartes based his whole system on the self-certitude: of the 
thinking ego, he could not help crediting man with a soul. The 
list of such inaccuracies might be extended indefinitely. We shall 
have more than enough of them before we are done. We have seen 
enough, I trust, to convince us that Haeckel is guilty of frequently 
' posing as an oracle with regard to matters which he has failed to 
understand. . í 
One is reluctant to weary the reader, but there is still another feature 
of Haeckels work to which attention must be called; indeed, until 
we have dealt with it, we cannot advance to the statement and 
criticism of his theory. The feature of his work to which I refer must 
have impressed many readers: it is the vagueness, slovenliness and 
contradiction that distinguish hıs statement of his own case. One 
striking instance of this is that conception of substance in the light of 
which all other problems are to be solved. At the outset we have this 
emphatic statement: “We adhere firmly to the pure unequivocal 
“monism of Spinoza; matter or infinitely extendéd substance and 
“spirit (or energy) or sensitive and thinking substance are the two 
“fundamental ‘attributes or principal properties of the all-embracing 
“divine essence of the world, the universal substance.” The meaning 
of the passage is quite clear; Substance is a substratum or essence 
underlying phenomenal matter and energy. In the chapter on Law 
of Substance, however, Substance is identified with the ether. If the 
reader has any doubts on the point he can set them at rest by con- 
sulting the table on the “Monism” where the ether is styled, “God 
. “the Creator.” Now, in Haeckel’s opinion, the ether is not, as in the 
opinion of certain physicists, a hypothetical fiction or at best a working 
hypothesis. He regards it as a concrete reality, just as much, say, as 


* It is true that as early as 1755, in the “ Delucidatio Nova,” Kant, then in his 31st 
year, began to show his distrust of the Wolfian dogmatism, but even as late as 1763, 
in the “ Only Possible Foundation for a Demonstration of the Existence of God,” he 
had not abandoned the possibility of metaphysics altogether. He was over forty 
before the “Critical” theory began to assume its final form. It has now been 
demonstrated that the standpoint of the first “Critique” was in no way abandoned 
in the second. There is absolutely no proof that Kant ever doubted fhe doctrines 
of God, freedom and immortality. : 


References to “Riddle,” sixpenny edition, pp. 61-62, p. 8, P- 77, p. 80. 
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hydrogen. Again, the ether, like the matter we see and feel, is a 
stuff of a certain consistency, has extension, is possessed of an inherent 
form of mechanical activity. Though we may never meet it face to 
face, so to speak, it is, like the fire mist of the nebular hypothesis, 
what Kant would have called a possible object of ‘sensible experience. 
Now this identification of substance with phenomenal matter contra- 
dicts the definition with which Haeckel started. This see-saw may be 
traced all through his pages. Substance will insist on posing now as 
its own attributes and now as something beyond them. The reason 
of this oscillation is very simple and will be explained later. Mean- 
time we have to note that this somewhat unseemly, will-of-the-wisp 
behaviour displayed by the supreme principle of the universe inspires 
Haeckel with a species of mystic awe. Towards the close of his 
work he writes as follows: “We must even grant that this essence of 
“substance becomes more mysterious and enigmatic the deeper we 
“penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes, matter and energy, 
“and the more thoroughly we study its countless phenomenal forms 
“and their evolution."* Then we have a delicious sentence in which 
this enigmatic substance assumes still another disguise. “We do not 
“know “the thing in itself’ that lies behind these knowable phenomena. 
“But why trouble about this enigmatic thing in,itself, since we have no 
“means of investigating it, when we do not even clearly know whether 
“it exists or not?” Now this cavalier indifference is, no doubt very 
becoming in a scientific specialist, but ina philosopher arid theologian— 
the rôle assumed by Haeckel in the “Riddle ”—it is most unseemly. 
If we affirm that there is a thing in itself and we do not know it, then 
we are landed not only in Agnosticism, but in an idealism which is 
incompatible with the materialistic doctrines which make up the , 
monistic philosophy. If the thing in itself do not exist and matter 
is essentially phenomenal, then since, as Lotze has pertinently 
remarked, a phenomenon always implies a mind or subject to which 
it appears, we are plunged into that spiritualism which Haeckel abhors. 
If finally our condition is one of sheer perplexity, if we do not even 
clearly know whether the thing in itself exists or not, then Haeckel 
or his admirers may fairly be invited to tell us why a chapter 
containing such a confession is headed “Solution of the world 
“problems.” Unfortunately in such questions neither Haeckel nor 
his followers see anything to trouble them. 

There is another contradiction in Haeckel’s statement of his case 
which is even more serious. It occurs in his account of the so-called 
attributes of substance, matter and energy. With regard to the nature 
of the matter the history of physical speculation shows that we may 
_ hold either of two theories. According to one of these, the mechanical 

theory, matter is essentially inert. The complete triumph of a 
mechanical theory of the world would involve “the banishment from 

* “Riddle,” p. 134. 
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“all regions of human thought of what we call spirit and spontaneity.”* 
Opposed to the mechanical theory is the theory usually known as 
hylozoism, according to which matter is endowed with inherent 
activity and other mystic attributes ordinarily believed to be the 
prerogative of spirit. We are not concerned with the truth or false- 
hood of either of these theories. What we have to note is that they 
are mutually exclusive. As the mechanical theory has developed it 
has shown more and more clearly its antagonism to hylozoism, as 
a glance at the history of physics will show. Now the amazing thing 
is that Haeckel accepts both of these theories: as the foundation of 
his monistic philosophy. In one place the mechanical theory is 
accepted without any qualification, and we are explicitly informed 
that by the mechanical theory is meant precisely what Kant and 
Laplace meant by it.t Only fifteen pages in front of this we find 
Haeckel upholding hylozoism in opposition to the kinetic theory, 
which is the latest development of the mechanical view. In his 
summary of J. C. Vogt’s theory of the ether which Haeckel endorses, 
he informs his readers that the etheric centres of condensation 
correspond to the atoms of the kinetic theory. “They differ very 
“considerably, however, in that they are credited with sensation and 
“Inclination (or will movements of the simplest form), with souls in 
“a certain sense, in harmony with the old theory of Empedocles, of 
“the love and hatred of the elements.”"{ A page or so further on 
Haeckel adds: “Every shade of inclination, from complete 
“indifference to the fiercest passion, is exemplified in the chemical 
“relation of the various elements towards each other, just as we find 
“in the psychology of man and especially in the life of the sexes.” 
On this view matter has an inner spiritual nature which is the cause 
of cosmic events. Is not this an instance of that hylozoism which 
Kant—whose mechanical theory of the origin of the heavens receives 
Haeckel’s warm approval—declared would be the death of all natural 
philosophy, by which Kant meant that if hylozoism were accepted 
the mechanical theory would have to be given up. Haeckel himself 
ddes not exaggerate when he says that his theory and the kinetic 
theory are in “fundamental opposition.” 

How, it may be asked, can any man be so insane as to base his 
philosophy on two confessedly contradictpry conceptions? Thereby 
hangs a tale. Haeckel never knows when he contradicts himself, or 
at least he never allows such trifles to disturb him; of this we shall 
have abundant evidence immediately. The fact is, however, that it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the service rendered to Haeckel’s 
theory by this confusion, so long as it is not discovered. Let me 
explain. A materialist may approach his problem in two ways. He 
may pursue either the analytic or the synthetic method. Starting 
from the world of concrete facts he may try to show that really, 
* Huxley “Collected Essays,” Vol. i, p. 159. tT * Riddle,” p. 92. f “Riddle,” p. 77. 
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fundamentally, it is nothing but matter. This is the line of argument 
followed by Haeckel in the earlier chapters of the “Riddle.” Here 
the main difficulty is to explain or to explain away the peculiar nature 
of life and mind. The goal to be reached is the “banishment of 
“spirit and spontaneity.” Accordingly it is the mechanical con- 
ception of matter that will be of most service here. When, by 
confounding approximate description with explanation, you have got 
the length of saying “organisms and minds are after all only ` 
“extremely complicated mechanisms,” you seem to have completely 
proved your case. Life or mind is matter in disguise. But the 
materialist may approach his problem in another way. Starting from 
the ether or the primitive nebula, you may try to show how from 
matter not only stellar systems but organisms, societies, art, science 
and civilisation must arise. Now, the difficulty is how to get life and 
mind into the world, how to account for spirit-and spontaneity. But 
when you have got a deus ex machina at your elbow, in the form of 
hylozoism and can say “after all matter is not matter but spirit in 
“disguise,” your perplexities vanish. Those very inconvenient 
questions which meet you when you start with the strictly mechanical 
conception seem to be completely shelved. More than this. When 
you have acquired the knack of manipulating both these methods, 
when you can “level up” and “level down,” just as suits your 
convenience, you have the vulgar completely at your mercy. You 
can work them just as much as if you were a charlatan at a country 
fair. Now all this seems to be what Professor Haeckel delights in 
doing, and this, I suspect, is one of the reasons why, as his admiring 
translator puts it, “he is unanswered because he is so unanswerable.” 

The ambiguities and contradictions which appear in our 
philosopher’s fundamental conceptions reappear everywhere. They 
will meet us later. Meantime we may fairly claim that all this puts 
the critic of Haeckel at a serious disadvantage. It is very difficult 
to estimate properly a theory which cannot be stated, and however 
delicately we may try to handle it, Haeckel’s theory will insist’ on 
going to pieces in the very attempt to state it. Those readers who in 
their youthful days have amused themselves by throwing stones at 
an old bottle or a can, will remember how difficult at times it was 
to get the target to remain steady. The assailant of Haeckel is in 
a similar difficulty. Nevertheless, before we advance further it is 
necessary to attempt a brief and confessedly provisional statement 
of the theory. 

Haeckel’s theory, then, is monism of a type familiar to every student 
of philosophy. All things, from the least unto the greatest, the grass 
of the field which lasts for a day, sidereal systems which endure 
for zons, the lowliest of worms and the greatest of men, are 
manifestations of one all-pervading substance which is self-existent 
and eternal. This is the conclusion, Haeckel insists, to which we 
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are irresistibly driven by the scientific achievements of modern times, 
notably by the doctrine of the conservation of matter and energy, ` 
the theory of the ether and the theory of evolution. The first three 
doctrines, which rest on observation, experiment and inductive 
reasoning, all combine to prove that there is a universal substance 
which remains imperishable amid its perishing manifestations. The 
theory of evolution, which holds good not only of living beings but 
of the inorganic world too, shows that between humanity and the 
primeval substance the line of continuity is unbroken, whence the 
conclusion that the latter evolved the former and everything else 
out of itself. Of course, in such a view there is room neither for God 
nor freedom nor immortality. We are waves on the surface of a sea 
without bottom and without shore. To quote the closing words 
of the “Riddle,” i 
“ By eternal laws 
Of Iron ruled, 
Must all fulfil 
_ The cycle of 
' Their destiny.” 

Further details of the theory will appear in the sequel. It may be 
as well to indicate the method we shall pursue in the criticism which 
follows. In the first place we shall consider Haeckel’s treatment of 
the facts of life and mind: Then we shall pass to the contradiction 
which exists between Haeckel’s theory of knowledge and his meta- 
physics. Then an attempt will be made to show that neither modern 
physics nor chemistry yields any such conception of substance as our 
monistic philosopher dreams of, and also that this substance cannot 
bear its own weight, not to speak of its supporting the universe. 

In venturing to say anything regarding Professor Haeckel’s view of 
the origin of life, we shall be met at once by shocked appeals to our 
modesty. It is intolerable and even ridiculous, his admirers will say, 
for a mere layman to venture a judgment on the views of so great an - 
authority. The apparent force of this contention, however, rests on a 
misunderstanding. If Professor Haeckel’s carbon theory were merely 
a description of how, as a fact in time, living forms appeared upon 
this planet, it would be no part of my business to discuss it. But the 
problem of the origin of life, as Haeckel understands it, is largely a _ 
metaphysical problem and—this is the important point—it is with 
purely metaphysical considerations that Haeckel fortifies himself 
against his opponents. Lastly, Professor Haeckel’s carbon theory, 
regarded not as a description but as an ultimate explanation of the 
origin of life, has against it the authority of the greatest scientists 
of the nineteenth century—e.g., Liebig, Helmholtz, Du Bois Raymond, 
Pasteur and Lord Kelvin. Not without reason, for the progress of 
chemistry and biology has steadily multiplied the difficulties with 
which this conjectured production of the living by the lifeless is beset. 
Let us consider, briefly these statements, taking the latter first. 
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By the carbon theory Haeckel understands (1) Autogony, or the 
rise of the simplest protoplasmic substances in a formative fluid and 
(2) plasmogony, or the differentiation of individual primitive organisms 
out of these protoplasmic compounds in the form of monera.* Now 
this is intended not to be a description but an ultimate explanation. 
There was a time, according to this theory, when compounds trans- 
formed themselves into organisms. Now this is in conflict with the 
results of chemistry and biology. These sciences have established 
the fact that the difference between compounds and_ organisms is one 
of kind, not of degree. The lowliest organisms known, the Protesta 
from which organisms with distinctively animal and vegetable traits 
were afterwards developed, are not compounds nor aggregates of 
compounds, but structures, individuals. Again, their functions of 
assimilation, reproduction and sensibility are quite different from the 
behaviour of any compound, however complex the latter may be. For 
instance, Haeckel specifies “fluidity and facility of decomposition ”T as 
the: main features of the more elaborate albuminoid compounds of 
carbon, Contrast with this the behaviour of an organism as described 
by Professor Strasburger, of Jena. “An organism is a living machine, 
“one that does not depend on external impulses for its movements ; 
“one that regulates its own course and continues going as long as the 
“environment will allow. Only through the hostility of this - or 
“through irreparable misfortune is it brought to a halt.”} 

Accordingly those who regard the carbon theory as an.explanation 
of the origin of life are exposed to the horns of a dilemma. Either 
they must say that at bottom organisms are compounds or aggregates 
of these, in which case they come into conflict with facts. Or, if 
admitting the qualitative. difference, they say that compounds trans- 
formed themselves into organisms, they go in the teeth of the law of 
causality, according to which the effect cannot contain more than its 
cause. Thus “spontaneous” generation turns out to be generation 
without an adequate cause to explain it. Hence it was rejected by 
the majority of the greatest scientists the nineteenth century produced. 

But what concerns us more directly, the theory of spontaneous 
generation, as understood by Haeckel, is not simply a biological theory, 
but a metaphysical theory as well. The proposition that the inorganic 
world evolved the teeming life of earth and sea and sky out of itself 
is equivalent to the highly metaphysical proposition that the inorganic 
world is the one thing absolutely real. The truth of this assumption 
will be examined at the close of this paper. Meantime, we have to note 
that it is with this very questionable piece of metaphysics and not 
with biological arguments that Haeckel fortifies himself against his 
opponents. It is this that comes out in the seemingly innocent, but 


* “Riddle,” p. 91. ` + © Riddle,” p. 91. 
ł Quoted by, Ward—' Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Vol. i., p. 293. 
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highly significant sentence, “Although this carbon theory is warmly 
“disputed in some quarters, no better monistic theory has yet appeared 
“to replace it.’* When hard pressed: Haeckel falls back 'on his 
monism—z.é, on his metaphysics. 

And now consider what, in the present instance, is involved in such 
a procedure. The task which Haeckel sets himself in the “Riddle” is 
that of proving the truth of monism. One of his proofs would be 
the carbon theory if it were established. Such an appeal means, then, 
that he proposes to prove his monism by the carbon theory, and the 
carbon theory by his monism. How, it may be asked, did such a 
transparent absurdity, such a counterfeit argument succeed in palming 
itself off as sterling coin on our monistic philosopher? It is the old 
story of innocence beguiled. Haeckel, as we saw, knows nothing of 
philosophy. His ignorance permits him to assume without discussion 
that the only possible theory is monism, and his monism the only 
possible monism. He first assumes that he must be right, and then 
proceeds to show that he is right. When the proof is challenged, the 
theory to be proved is immediately produced as an axiom which it 
would be absurd to deny. The “Riddle” abounds with many brilliant 
instances of this sleight of hand. It is in this way that Vogts 
pyknotic theory of the ether is made good as against the kinetic 
theory. Professor Karl Pearson,t by the way, who knows more 
physics than a dozen Haeckels, describes Vogt’s theory as pseudo 
science. But then, Haeckel reminds us, it accords best with the unity 
of nature—z.e, with his monism. No doubt this method of coolly 
propping up your proofs with the theory to be proved is convenient. 
It is more dazzling, or, at any rate, bewildering, than sober reasoning, 
but it is not science, neither is it philosophy. 

In passing to Professor Haeckel’s treatment of mind, we are met by 
the difficulty to which I have already referred—viz., the vague and 
contradictory character of his statements. At the outset, Spirit, or 
sensitive and thinking substance, is identified with energy.t On this- 
view mind is simply the dance of molecules inside a skull, that and 
nothing else. There are many passages in the “Riddle” which 
harmonise with this view. In flat contradiction with this is another 
way of regarding mind which emerges when Haeckel comes to state 
his theory of substance in detail. The pyknotic theory of substance 
differs from the kinetic theory, we are informed, in so far as the centres 
of condensation of the primitive ether are endowed with sensation and 
will§ Substance has three attributes—matter, energy and an inner 
psychical nature. This view leads logically to some such view as the 
mind stuff theory of W. K. Clifford. But not only do these views of 
mind contradict each other, there is a third theory which contradicts 
both. “All the phenomena of the psychic life,” says Haeckel, “are 


* “Riddle,” p. 91. t “Grammar of Science,” p. go. 
t “Riddle,” p. 8. § “Riddle,” p. 77. 
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“without exception bound up with certain changes in’ the living 
“substance of the body, the protoplasm."*t In harmony with this he 
adds elsewhere, “Even the most elaborate and most perfect forms of 
“energy that we know—the pyschic life of the higher animals, the 
“thought and reason of man—depend on material processes or changes 
“in the neuroplasm of the ganglionic cells; they are inconceivable 
“apart from such modifications.” In these sentences two things are 
implied or rather asserted. In the first place, we are told that apart 
from living protoplasm there are no psychic phenomena. If mind is a 
function of protoplasm, then apart from protoplasm there can be no 
mind. This is an emphatic denial of the theory which attributes souls to 
the centres of condensation. In the second place, such language 
implies that mind is a third something which is produced when matter 
and energy assume organic forms. This contradicts the first theory 
which asserts that Spirit, or sensitive and thinking substance, is 
identical with energy. 

Thus Haeckel’s positions annihilate each other. He defies criticism 

“by forestalling it. He plays the double game of recanting his state- 
ments or refuting them by anticipation. Nevertheless we shall 
examine briefly his alternative views. 

It will be most convenient to begin with the second theory, which 
attributes souls to the centres of condensation. Whether this doctrine — 
be true or false, it is at least fatal to Haeckel’s monism. It makes 
mind as fundamental and eternal as matter and energy. True, it is 
only to the “pyknations” that souls are attributed. But then, since 
the Universe is infinite, there can have been no evolution of the 
Universe as a whole. There must always have been centres of 
condensation and also their psychical concomitants. Apart from this, 
we are bound in accordance with the principle of continuity to regard 

’ the ether itself as endowed with an inner spiritua] nature. Now, how- 
ever this doctrine may be interpreted, it makes an end of the monistic 
philosophy. For if mind on the one side and matter and energy on 
the other are simply concomitant aspects of the universal substance, 
and neither is reducible to the other, then we have not monism but 
dualism. In psycho-physics such a doctrine leads to that psycho- 
physical parallelism which stinks in the nostrils of our monistic 
philosopher. Or again if, as is the more logical course, we regard mind 
as the reality of which matter is the appearance, and this is what 
Haeckel does, in spite of himself, when he makes the love and hatred 
of the elements the efficient causes of cosmic events, then we are 
landed in an idealism similar to that held by Professor Paulsen. In 
either case monism of the Haeckel type is irreparably ruined. 

We come now to Haeckel’s other theory, that Spirit, or sensitive 
and thinking substance, is identical with energy, and with energy as 
the physicist understands it. Such a view, we may admit with Paulsen, 

* « Riddle,” p. 39. t The italics are mine. { “Riddle,” p. 79. 
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is irrefutable, and with him we must also say that it is irrefutable not 
because it is true, but because it is meaningless. It is like saying that 
iron is made of wood. Here, as elsewhere, the test refutation of 
` Haeckel is supplied by himself. As might be expected, he has a horror 
of anthropomorphism. He is continually describing his world principle 
in terms that constitute it the antithesis of humanity. In the latter 
part of his work he becomes very emphatic on this point, and informs 
his readers that, in one respect at least, his view is identical with that 
of the ancient Greeks who regarded the blind fate that rules .gods 
and men as the supreme principle of the universe. On the same page 
he adds, “The development of the universe is a monistic mechanical 
“process in which we discover no aim or purpose whatever.” Now it 
is an obvious thought, but one which never seems to dawn on Haeckel, 
that such terms as “blind” and “mechanical” are to a very large 
extent, if not altogether, negative terms. We reach such concep- 
tions by abstracting the element of intelligence and purpose which 
distinguishes human action from so-called physical action. On his 
own showing, therefore, Haeckel’s world principle is as devoid of 
intelligence as it is devoid of purpose. In view of this, to affirm that, 
in one of its aspects, it is 4 “thinking ” substance, is a flat contradiction 
in terms. Not even the desperate straits of the monistic theory can 
atone for such a relapse into that anthropomorphism at which the 
respectable monist shudders. 

We come now to the third view, that mind is literally produced by 
matter and energy when these fall into the appropriate, organic 
conditions.* This must not be confused with the doctrine of the inter- 
dependence of mind and body which is accepted by Spiritualists as 
well as materialists. One of the forms which this doctrine assumes is 
the vague assertion that mind is a function of the brain. Now 
functioning simply means an organ in action—e.g., respiration means 
the lungs in action. Strictly taken, this view is identical with the 
second, that mind is energy, and we have dealt with it already. Or 
if the term “function” is used in an illegitimate sense, if it be affirmed 
that physical and chemical changes in the brain produce thoughts, 
feelings, etc., then such production, as Professor Stout aptly remarks, is 
“creation out of nothing.” What he says further is so much to the 
point that I cannot forbear quoting part of it “An objection of an 
“equally serious kind is that the materialistic theory destroys the 
“possibility of agency on the part of conscious beings. According to 
“it, the appearance of causal connection within the process of conscious: 
“ness is an illusion. No judgment was ever due to a train of reasoning ; 
“no volition was ever due to motives. The sole cause in each case 
“was a certain modification of the nervous system. ... The logical . 
“consequence is not only that man as a conscious being never does 
“anything freely, but no man ever does anything at all.”t 


* “ Riddle,” p. 97. , t “Manual of Psychology,” p. 50. 
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Again, to assume as Haeckel does that you can prove materialism 
simply by calling mind energy is sheer delusion. ‘Lastly, we have to 
note that the consideration which was fatal to the second theory is 
fatal to this one also. Haeckel, as we have seen, defines his world 
principle in terms that make it the negative correlate of mind. His 
third theory thus implies that substance has created its opposite. Add 
to this the other assertion that such creation was necessary, since all 
that happens takes place by mechanical necessity, and the circle of 
absurdities seems fairly complete. 

The point which we have reached naturally recalls one of the most 
astounding pieces of ignorarice and arrogance that adorns Haeckel’s 
pages. It comes out in his treatment of those who hold the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism. According to this theory mental and 
physical phenomena are not only different but disparate; between 
body and mind there is point-by-point correspondence, but no inter- 
action. Such a view is largely the outcome of the elaboration and 
perfecting of physical conceptions which have been going on during the 
last fifty years. ‘ The process of abstraction, to which I have referred, 
has been carried to the uttermost extreme. As physics has progressed 
it has rid itself more and more of anthropomorphic implications. Along . 
with this there has gone, naturally enough, a growing recognition of 
the qualitative difference between the phenomena dealt with in physics 
and psychology respectively. This, along with the assumption which 
physics, for its own purpose, is compelled to make, that the material 
world is a complete whole in itself, a closed circle, has led to the denial 
not only of the old materialism, but also of the interaction between 
body and mind. The law of the Conservation of Energy would be 
violated, if either affected the other. Now whether we accept this 
theory or not we are bound to admit that it has been brought to the 
front by the progress of physics and psychology. Haeckel, however, 
puts it down to the failing mental powers of its advocates; in his 
opinion it is not an advance but a reaction. How does he reach this 
conclusion? Because, as we have seen, his acquaintance with the funda- 
mental conceptions of physics is, to say the least, far from intimate.* 
In fact it is the self-sufficiency of ignorance that enables him to say that 


* It is obviously without the slightest suspicion of the exquisite humour of the 
situation that Haeckel makes now the mechanical theory and now hylozoism the 
mainstay of his argument. That he should be capable of this will surprise no one 
who reads carefully page 77 of the “Riddle.” We are there informed that according 
to the kinetic theory of substance the atoms dance in empty space and act at a 
distance! Now, there is nothing that the kinetic theory denies more emphatically 
than empty space and action at a distance. Kelvin’s vortex atom theory, e.g., denies 
both. But this is not the worst Newton is said to have deduced action at a 
distance without a medium from his law of gravitation, and is blamed for having 
thus obstructed the way to real discovery; it is sneeringly surmised that his 
‘speculations on this ‘ mysterious” subject helped to involve him in “theistic 
superstition” and “mystic dreams,” he reader must forgive me for quoting 
again the often-quoted words from the third letter to Bentley. ` Of action at a 
distance Newton said, it “is to me so great an‘absurdity that I believe no man who 
has, in philosophical matters, a competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it,” 
These are not the only puzzling statements on page 77. 
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while the mental powers of men like Wundt have declined with 
advancing years, his own eye has not been dimmed nor his natural 
force abated.* 

We come now to the most serious flaw in the monistic philosophy— 
viz, the necessity which it is-under of bringing forth a theory of know- 
ledge by which it is destroyed. A very brief discussion of the point 
will make it plain that Haeckel’s monism is bound to dispose of itself 
by a reductio ad absurdum. He takes it for granted that the mind 
can know reality. True, there are utterances which deny as well as 
affirm this view,t but it is absolutely certain that his monism as a whole 
rests upon this assumption. He also assumes that the mind is qualified 
to make universal and even absolute statements—eyg., to affirm the 
eternity of matter and the universality of law. Now the theory of 
knowledge to which his monism leads is in fundamental antagonism to 
both these assumptions. 

In one place he says, “We conceive the psyche to be merely a 
“collective idea for all the psychic functions of protoplasm.”{ No 
function, like its organ, must be localised. Mind on this view consists 
of states which are literally inside a body. Apply this to the problem 
of perception. What happens, e.g., when a man sees the moon? Briefly 
put, the answer according to Haeckel must be as follows: “The ethereal 
“undulations affect the retina, and a stimulus is conveyed by the optic 
“nerve to the brain upon which .there arises that mental or material 
“state which we call a perception. The moon is one thing, a body in 
“space; the psychological state which we call perception of the moon 
“is another; it is,” to use Haeckel’s own words, “a specific sense per- 
“ception in the sense centres of the cortex of the brain.”§ Now if this 
theory were sound it would make an end of our claim to know reality. 
How can a psychical state, which is one thing, give us knowledge of an 
object which is another? It may be replied that impressions or images 
resemble or correspond to their objects. But how do we know this? 
Such a reply assumes that both objects and perceptions fall within 
consciousness; else how would we compare them? But how can the 
moon and the perception of the moon both fall within consciousness, 
seeing that the perceptional consciousness is a state of one body, the 
brain inside a skull, and the moon another body many thousand 
miles away? In every case the perception is the last link in a causal 
chain of which the first link is the object. Since the last link cannot 
contain the first link within itself, such comparison as that suggested is 
the most impossible of things. But if such comparison is impossible, 
then. since on Haeckel’s principles there are both objects and percep- 
tions, knowledge of reality is impossible. Before the materialistic 
mind can know reality, it must perform even a greater miracle than a 


* “Riddle,” p. 37. 
t Cf. p. 80 with 87 and p. 134. In the first two cases Realism and Critical Idealism 
are affirmed and denied in the same breath. 
ł “Riddle,” page 39 ` § “Riddle,” p. 106. 
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man who should jump out of his skin. Haeckel’s attempt to meet the 

. scepticism to which his own premisses lead is simply irrelevant.* It 
does not matter in the least whether the specific energy of the sensory 
nerves is “innate” or “has arisen by adaptation.” In either case we 
have no more reason for saying that the perception is like the object, 
than we have for saying that the music is like the player’s fingers that 
strike the keys. Thus the first great assumption on which Haeckel’s 
philosophy rests—viz., that we can know reality—is literally annihilated 
by the consequences to which his own philosophy leads. More than 
this. We have only to press the consequences one step further’ to 
find Haeckel’s theory pass into its opposite. If in perception, as in 
thought, the mind were confined to itself—and it must be so on 
Haeckel’s principles—we should have no valid reason for affirming the 
existence of an external world at all. We should be landed in that 
“audacious spiritualism ” which Haeckel derides. 

This theory of knowledge has other consequences equally fatal to 
that other side of Haeckel’s monism which assumes that we are 
entitled to make universal and even absolute statements. The physio- 
logical psychology in which he places his trust leads not only to the 
most extreme form of sensationalism, but also of philosophical 
scepticism. The percipient consciousness being simply the sum of 
the effects of sense stimuli must consist of a stream of impressions 
comparable to the sounds that accompany the patter of raindrops on 
a window-pane. For it is mere nonsense for Haeckel to say that “ He 
“(the thinker) endeavours to build up the sense impressions which 
“they (the sense organs) have brought him into valuable knowledge.” t 
On Haeckel’s principles there is no thinker. The thinking conscious- 
ness consists of a stream of thoughts that accompany the ceaseless 
changes in the matter of the brain. > Such a view of mind suggests 
many considerations, but I shall confine myself to one of these. If 
we accept it, we must dismiss his monism as made up of a mass of 
baseless assumptions. Plainly a mind which is limited to the fleeting 
impressions of the moment—and that is our condition if Haeckel’s 
monism be true—simply deludes itself when it imagines it can make 
statements which have universal validity. Now every causal law is 
such a statement. The law of gravitation, e.g., affirms that the attrac- 
tion between bodies is proportional to their mass and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance; it was so millions of years 
ago, and will be so as long as the world lasts. How then out of any 
co-existence or succession of facts or rather sensations can such a 
conclusion be educed? It may be replied that the co-existence or 
sequence is given as necessary and hence as universal. But as Hume 
pointed out long ago such necessary connection is not given by the 
senses. They give us only the relation of time. Nor again can 
Haeckel argue, with Kant, that the necessary connection is supplied by 


* “Riddle,” pp. 104-105. + “Riddle,” p. 106. 
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the understanding, for the intellect, on his principles, is as much a 
stream as the data of sense. Thus even if such a mind as that which 
the monistic philosophy yields could set about constructing a theory 
of the world involving such statements as the eternity of matter or 
the universality of law, its procedure would be quite illegitimate. In 
support of this conclusion we can quote an authority from whom even 
Haeckel’s admirers cannot dissent—viz, Haeckel himself, He says, 
“The man who renounces theory altogether and seeks to construct a 
“pure Science with facts alone . . . must give up the hope of any know- 
“ledge of causes and consequently of the satisfaction of reason’s 
“demand for causality.” This is assuredly true. But if Haeckel’s 
account of mind be valid, facts are all that we have. We ourselves are 
bundles of such facts. So we simply must, if we are to be consistent, 
renounce all theories, the monistic philosophy amongst the rest. 

Thus Haeckel’s philosophy is made up of two halves which stand to 
each other in a relation of violent antagonism. A dogmatic and 
rationalistic metaphysic, such as you find in Spinoza, a scepticism and 
sensationalism such as you find in Hume, are the two complementary 
halves of his view of the world. In the earlier chapters of the “Riddle ” 
Haeckel has no words to express his superiority over the ordinary 
psychologist who has the misfortune not to be an expert in biology. 
In effect he cries: “Follow me and I will lead you to the very heart of 
“truth.” We have followed him and have found not the goddess of 
truth, but a grotesque “hybrid of empiricism and dogmatism,” a 
structure that cannot be touched without falling in ruins. 

We come now to the source of all these absurdities, Haeckel’s 
fundamental data. There are three points with which we must deal 
briefly: (1) Modern science yields no such substance as Haeckel 
imagines, (2) This substance, so far from explaining the universe, is 
unable to bear its own weight. (3) The assumption uhderlying all this, 
that the inorganic world is the one thing absolutely real, is radically 
false. l 

We saw at the outset that Haeckel uses the term “substance ” 
now in one sense and now in another. The reason of this oscillation 
will be explained in dealing with the second point. It is perfectly 
clear, however, what Haeckel. wants to say. He succeeds best in the 
following sentence, “Every single object in the world which comes 
“within the sphere of our cognizance, all individual forms of existence, 
“are but special transitory forms—accidents or modes—of substance.” 
Plainly this means that behind the ceaseless vicissitudes which mark 
the world’s course, there is a substance which persists unchanged. The 
relation of the absolute to its manifestations is that of matter to form. 
- The countless forms, whether they be sidereal systems or organisms or 
societies, have their phases of birth and decay, but the ‘substance 
underlying them-is independent of time and change.t 


* “Riddle,” p. 106. . t “Riddle,” p. 77. 
} The futility of this conception is exposed by Lotze. “ Metaphysic,” Vol. i. PP. 79-85. 
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Now modern physics and chemistry yield no proof of this highly 
metaphysical conception. Chemical experiments do not prove, as is 
popularly supposed, that underlying all change is a substance which 
persists unchanged. The phrase “indestructibility of matter” which 
‘has given tise to this notion is a crude and inaccurate description of the 
facts. What chemical experiments prove is the conservation of mass. 
When hydrogen and‘oxygen combine to form water, the water weighs 
precisely what its constituents weighed before the experiment. All 
that this means, however, is that the earth produces the same accelera- 
tion in both. Both tend to approach it with the same velocity. Now 

` plainly this persistence of mass is not identical with the doctrine of a 
` substance which persists unchanged. Mass is not substance nor even 
matter, but quantity of inertia.* But may not the conservation of mass 
be regarded as a proof of Haeckel’s metaphysics? The answer must 
be in the negative. The substance of a body is, by definition, an 
unchanging entity. If the presence of such an unchanging entity could 
be established by the balance—which supposition I deny—it could be 
so only if a body possessed an absolute weight—i.e, a weight 
independent of conditions. Now there is no such thing as absolute 
weight. The weight of a body always presupposes its relations to other 
‘bodies and changes as these relations change. For example, in the 
above case, if the constituents were weighed at the equator and the 
water at the pole—a spring balance being used—it would be found 
that the weight of the water at the pole would be greater than the 
` weight of its constituents at the equator. But now the substance of 
the body, supposing that such an entity ‘were present, would have 
undergone no change. Accordingly, if substance is independent of 
change of weight, constancy of weight does not prove the presence 
of an immutable substance. What applies to weight applies to every 
other property of matter, whether primary or secondary. The 
‘qualities of bodies presuppose their relations to other bodies and vary 
as these relations vary. Thus Haeckel’s metaphysics’do not and 
cannot find any support in scientific experience.t 

More than this. Modern science as it stands to-day is in the act 
of giving substance its death blow. Haeckel speaks of matter and 
energy. Now what is matter so far as it is not identical with energy? 
Something destitute of qualities, the pure “being” which, as Kant 
said, is never a predicate—as we say nowadays, a mere “that” bereft 


* Cf, Stella, “Concepts of Modern Physics,” pp. 86-88; also Ward, “ Naturalism 
and Agnosticism,” pp. 56-60. , 
t The ordinary dogma of the eternity of material substance is the grossest 
petitio principii. This is not proved by chemical experiments. They tell us only 
what is or must be, given certain conditions ; they do not authorise absolute state- 
ments. Asa matter of fact the theory is assumed before the appeal to the balance 
is made. First, it is assumed that the Ultimate Reality must be substance, then 
matter is identified with substance, and then—the point is proved. But now the 
very task the materialist essays is to prove that material substance is the Ultimate 
Reality. When he has proved that really, fundamentally, life and mind are nothing 
but matter, then, but not till then, is the eternity of matter established. Cf Ward, 

“ Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Vol. i. pp. 86—87. ; 
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of its “what.” Accordingly modern science tends to dispense with the 
conception of material substance altogether.* 

The dominating conception is that of energy. The absurdity of 
calling energy a substance—and Haeckel does this—needs no comment. 
There is one final achievement of our monistic philosopher in the realm 
of physics which calls for remark. After having demonstrated the 
“conservation of matter,” as he calls it, by an appeal to the balance, he 
quietly assumes that this proof will apply to the ether. At any rate 
there is no other discoverable ground on which the constancy of thé 
ether is predicated. But now the ether cannot be gravitationally 
measured. Thus the proof of one of our philosopher’s most funda- 
mental dogmas is missing. Even though such proof had been 
supplied, it would not have’ mended matters. The ether, as Haeckel 
conceives it, is as phenomenal as the matter which we see and feel. 
Hence it cannot be substance. 5 

And now a little consideration will make it apparent that substance, 
as Haeckel understands it, so far from being the support of the universe, 
cannot bear its own weight. How does the conception arise? It is 
not yielded by physical and chemical experiments. Haeckel himself 
gives a true account of his discovery when he says he found it to be a 
consequence of the law of causality.t The law of causality connects 
the past with the present and.the present with the future, and such 
connection is possiblet only by assuming some ideal constant under- 
lying change. We connect the snows of winter with the thaws of spring 
by assuming that both are phases of the chemical compound H20. In 
actual experience this constant is now one thing and now another; 
all depends on your point of view. When the snow hut falls in ruins, 
the snow is the constant underlying the change, though as we have 
seen, in other circumstances the snow may be regarded as itself but a 
“mode” or “accident.” Now Haeckel’s unchangeable substratum or 
substance is simply this ideal constant treated as an independent reality. 
But of course this constant is nothing apart from phenomena. Hence, 
as we saw, Haeckel’s substance, when anything definite is said regarding 
it, always poses as its own attributes. It must doso. This miserable 
abstraction, constancy per se, cannot stand alone: 

Finally, the assumption underlying all Haeckel’s reasoning that the 
material world is the one thing absolutely real is radically false. It 
breaks down in two ways. Such a conception is self-contradictory. 
Matter involves a subject which is not material. 

The assertion that any material world can exist in and by itself leads 
to contradictions. If you affirm that such a world is infinite you 
contradict yourself. You have to affirm the actual existence of an 
infinite quantity and every actual quantity is by definition finite. The 
“infinite,” as Haeckel and many others use the term, transcends every 


* This tendency may be seen in the writings of Prot. Ostwald, t “ Riddle,” p. 76. 


¢ It would be more correct to say that it is a very convenient methodological 
device. : i i 
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definite conception, its very essence being the defiance of assignable 
bounds, and of all conceptions that of quantity is one of the most 
definite. If you affirm that a finite material world can form a complete 
whole in itself, can be the Absolute, you contradict yourself again. 
You cannot even think of a definite space without thinking of a farther 
space by which it is bounded. There is no need to dwell on the other 
absurdities involved in the absolute existence of space and time. For 
those who can understand, the fact that you cannot think of a material 
world as a whole in itself, finite or- infinite, without contradicting 
yourself, makes an end of the matter. 

Finally, matter presupposes a subject which is not material* It has 
long been recognised that sounds and colours, tastes and smells, heat 
and cold presuppose a sensitive subject. The same applies to the so- 
called primary qualities of matter. Apart from tactual, visual and 
muscular sensations and the activity of thought, there,is no such 
thing as hardness, extension, weight. This sensitive subject is not, as 
Haeckel asserts, the brain or the organs of sense. That, it could be 
easily shown, would involve the absurdity with which he credits the 
Idealists—viz., that the world is a state or modification of the individual: 
subject. Again, the brain and the organs of sense possess qualities 
both primary and secondary. Hence they too presuppose a subject 
with which they cannot be identical. There is no need to dwell on 
this. It is cénceded now by every serious philosophy. It does not 
involve that the material world is a state or adjective of the individual 
self. But it does involve that the material world is what Mr. Bradley 
would call an appearance and not a genuine reality. In view of this to 
treat the material world as the Absolute is a glaring absurdity. This 
consideration aloné, supposing we had no other ground of complaint, is 
fatal to the claims of the monistic philosophy. 

At the close of our survey the translator’s words recur: “ This work 
“is unanswered because it is unanswerable.” In one sense, we must 
accept and endorse this result. When aman makes statements 
notoriously at variance with fact he is unanswerable. When, in order 
to meet the exigencies of his theory he sets the law of non-contradic- 
tion at defiance, he is unanswerable again. True, we have tried to 
get the general drift of the theory and have tried to form some estimate 
of it, but our endeavour has rested on the assumption that Haeckel’s 
language is not hopelessly “plastic.” Now the uncomfortable 
suspicion recurs that this assumption is not quite true. The more 
strenuously you try to understand precisely what Haeckel does mean, 
the more you feel that his monism is 

«As the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows, 


` Malicious mockery.” 
ROBERT CHRISTIE. 


* T am not advocating the dualism of mind and matter. The gist of the argument 
is that all is spiritual. | io 
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importance. The men who first conceive an idea, a situation, a 
melody, a colour scheme, an effect in sculpture, are insignificant. The 
men who best conceive these things are great. By discovering the 
material of art one acquires no right over it. The claim to a title in it 
rests on incomparableness of form alone. And, after all, is it not an 
act of infinite grace for a genius to make perfect the labour of inferior 
men? He rescues it from condign oblivion. Of all the lays sung by 
the first rude minstrels of the Latin races concerning their petty tribal 
wars, how many have survived on the lips of man? Vet how fresh, 
how immortal, is the work of some Grecian singers of an age just as 
primitive, which Homer, with better art, fashioned into the tale of 
Troy! Were an emperor to adopt a peasant’s foundling, and give him 
a gracious princess to wife, and fair dominions over which to reign, he 
would not display so much power to ennoble as Shakespeare often 
exhibited in regard to the base offspring of other men’s minds. Pedants 
there are who seem to fancy that in showing what a great writer 
derived from lesser men, they abate his claim to originality. It is his 
magnanimity they reveal, or rather a lowly sort of virtue that adds a 
sweetness to the grander qualities of genius. 

The art of plagiarism proper is best seen in the relations between 
poets each with exceeding gifts, between Virgil and Homer, Shake- 
speare and Marlowe, Wordsworth and Milton, and many others. Of 
all acts of love towards the dead that man can perform, ,this is the 
sweetest and most noble, and none but the true poet can so honour the 
friend of his soul. It is a sign of communion, a sign of the spiritual 
bond uniting the singers in different tongues, of distant times, into the 
highest of earthly fellowships. As the ways of a child are moulded upon 
the ways of those whom he likes, so from the poet he loves another 
poet may unconsciously receive certain feelings, turns of expression 
and rhythms. But this is not all. The art of plagiarism is especially 
shown by recalling some exquisite passage, some fine phrase, in a 
favourite author, and lovingly re-creating it out of joy in its beauty, by 
deepening the magical significance with which in some moment of 


P LAGIARISM, in the ordinary view, is of course a matter of no 
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wonderful emotion he endowed single words and associations of 
words; in-enlarging his slight sketches into finished pictures; and, 
above all, in catching the peculiar quality and tone of his style in the 
treatment of some situation which he would have delighted to describe. 
Examples: abound; in fact they are contributive to the esoteric relish 
in good poetry. In the best of his early work Shakespeare is full of 
reminiscences of Marlowe, to whose school he then belonged. The 
famous reference to his precursor in the quotanon from “ Hero and 
“Leander ” in “As You Like It” :— 


“Dead Shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, — 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight?” 


which is, I believe, Shakespeare’s only direct tribute to any contem- 
porary poet, is a touching act of courtesy. Even the groundlings must 
have seen the allusion. Far more subtle, far more intimate, is his 
manner of showing in later plays how vividly he still remembers his 
old master and comrade. The subject in “Antony and Cleopatra,” for 
instance, reminds him of the singer of Tamburlaine and Helen of 
Troy, and though now possessing one of the most personal and flexible 
of styles, he seems to muse on the pageantry of colour, the splendour of 
music, the fine hyperbole with which Marlowe would have sung of the 
famous Queen of Egypt, until the “mighty line ” of the older dramatist 
again resounds in such passages as this :— 


“The barge she sat in, like a burnisht throne 
Burn’d on the water; the poop was beaten, gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfuméd that 
The winds were love-sick with theni, the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made _ 
The water which they beat to follow faster 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description ; she did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold of tissue, 
O’er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy out-work nature; on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colourd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow thé delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did.” 


This is nobler plagiarism than Virgil with all his skill could exercise 
towards Homer. Dramatic genius alone could pretend to so complete - 
an achievement. Instead of copying Marlowe in the Alexandrian 
fashion, Shakespeare provokes his very spirit and bids it guide his pen. 

Plagiarism is an art in which the finest critical power is exhibited by 
means of creation. To understand fully another man’s work is to create 
it anew under the form of an idea, and to embody this idea in another 
artistic mould is to criticise the original work in the best manner. The 
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greatest of poets are naturally the greatest of critics; their plagiarism 
is appreciation in the grand style. When the creative gift of a poet is 
diminished in ‘course of time, there is a concurrent loss in critical percep- 
tion. Of course, the converse proposition is equally true, though not so 
capable of exemplification. It would be difficult to prove, in brief 
space, that the poet in Wordsworth failed for want of concentration and 
direction when the critic in him, who was never very strong, lost the 
stimulation and sustenance obtained by an unintermitted intercourse 
with Coleridge. The other side of the question is almost too trite for 
discussion. For instance, Matthew Arnold’s criticisms in poetical form 
are in charm, insight and the power of conveying the mood of his 
favourite authors so obviously finer than his later criticisms in prose 
form, that it would be supererogatory to trace how his delicate talent of 
appreciation was strengthened by his creative gifts and enfeebled by 
their decline. Tennyson, on the other hand, was a critic who by 
study and assimilation developed into a poet. It may be true, as 
Arnold suggests in his letters, that Tennyson was inferior to 
him in genuine intellectual force; but the older poet by 
cultivating a personal standpoint in criticism, and availing 
himself of all that he found useful in the ideas of Coleridge. 
Spedding, and other men, enriched with foreign ingredients a soit 
which may have been, naturally, somewhat infertile. It was the 
method of subjective criticism which Pater and Anatole France have, 
with less concealment of their art, employed as a means to creative 
work, Arnold made the mistake of attaching himself to the school 
of Sainte-Beuve. He was not sufficiently jealous of his originality in 
critical insight. For the plagiarist must be a man of independent 
judgment. At least, he should not follow a careful hesitating appraiser 
like Sainte-Beuve, if he wishes to give to all that he takes from other 
writers a fresh authentic stamp. Even when Matthew Amold’s 
creative powers were most vigorous, his critical faculty was impaired 
whenever the influence of Goethe was annulled by the influence of 
the French writer. He could not assimilate an idea which appealed to 
him, and reproduce it in an absolutely original form, as Tennyson did. 
An instance of this, that might serve as a comparison between the two 
poets, occurs in the second set of verses on “ Obermann,” a book to 
which, by the way, Sainte-Beuve had contributed a preface. The 
passage is the well-known one beginning :— 


“Tn his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way.” Ete. 


Now, as a plagiarism from Lucretius, these stanzas cannot pretend to 
much art. They are a bald, uninspired translation. Tennyson 
plagiarised far more than this from “De Rerum Natura”; from it the 
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material of his poem on “The Death of Lucretius” is taken, but taken 
with such critical grasp that his work is, as a whole, as original as the 
Roman poet’s version of Epicurus’ ideas. It is a glorious example of 
the art of plagiarism. Lucretius being a grander poet than Tennyson, 
the ability required to cast his magnificent lines into a fresh and yet not 
unworthy form was astonishing. In this poem and in that on 
“Ulysses,” which was derived in similar manner from a passage in 
Dante, Tennyson is at his finest. Such admirable appropriation from 
the greatest of poets is the true measure of his greatness. It is one of 
the things that give so Virgilian a character to his poetry. 

Poeta nascitur et fit, said Tennyson. But when, as in his case, the 
critic has trained and nourished the poet from a weak infancy into 
vigorous old age, there is often this danger. Whenever the tutor is 
inclined to become lazy, and especially in later life, the pupil begins to 
plagiarise weakly from his own early works. And as Browning used 
at times to parody himself in the worst possible taste, so Tennyson was 
apt at last to become merely a Tennysonian. But the writer whose 
genius is as much critical as creative, is too thoroughly interested in 
new forms and new subjects ever to repeat himself wholly, and to this 
rule Tennyson, within his limits, was, like Goethe, no exception. 
Although he did not possess the amazing genius for plagiarism which 
enabled Victor Hugo to enter into the spirit of every new literary 
movement of his age and dominate it—to outrival, for instance, Leconte 
de Lisle’s “Poèmes Antiques et Barbares,” by “La Légende des 
“ Siècles,” as he had outrivalled De Vigny and other writers of the 

Romantic school—Tennyson had sufficient power of assimilation and 
' generosity of soul to overcome the first infirmity of noble minds, and 
submit to be taught by his great contemporaries. Inferior in catholic 
receptivity to Shakespeare and even to Milton, he could yet accept the 
works of certain congenial authors as matter for fresh developments of 
his own genius. There was, in particular, a new movement in poetry, 
at one time in opposition to his, which he conquered in the magnificent 
fashion of Hugo, by joining it and producing a splendid work, wherein 
the special qualities of his opponents were mingled with his own and 
displayed with a force and beauty of expression that made rivalry 
impossible. For “Maud” reduced what used to be called the “:spas- 
“ modic poets into a mere section of the Tennysonian school. So, too, 
Barnes established the poem in an English dialect dealing with country 
life as one of the fine forms of our literature, only to be surpassed in 
his peculiar achievement by the author of “ The Northern Farmers.” 
And, to give but one more instance, “The Northern Farmers” 
might also be adduced together with “ Rizpah” and other productions 
of Tennyson’s later years, in order to show what an eye for character 
and what a gift for dramatic presentation he developed with 
Browning’s works as an incitement and his own a power critical 
faculty as a guide. 
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“Poems distilled from poems pass away,” said Whitman, plagiarising 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism of Tennyson’s poetry, “distilled thoughts in 
“distilled words.” On the contrary, it is the rough-hewn stuff such as 
Whitman quarried from Hegel and Schelling which must crumble into 
dust, unless some great artist by giving it perfection of form make it 
worth preservation. “Distilled thoughts in distilled words,” this is an 
excellent description of the “Iliad,” a poem composed of the ideas of 
bards far more ancient than Homer, and written by him in an artificial 
epic dialect with a combination of primeval, early and late forms of 
speech, to which our “Wardour Street ” English is scarcely a parallel. 

A poet is not essentially an inventor, a “ maker ” as the more learned 
Elizabethans used to pretend after the unpoetic Aristotle. He is a 
singer. So long as he sings with sincerity and clearness, with charm 
or grandeur, it matters nothing to his fame where he finds the subject- 
matter of his song. The importance of this subject-matter may no 
doubt add to the worth of his music, but that is merely the measure of 
his discriminative power as a critic. When Shakespeare had elaborated 
one of the finest instruments of expression, he had the right to try and 
recast, as his own, not only the work of smaller men, but any part of 
the existing literature of the world. And when Milton had, in turn, 
converted Marlowe’s blank verse into a grander metre, he also acquired 
the right to mould the Faust of the great dramatist and the Lucifer of 
Vondel into the more awful shape of Satan in “Paradise Lost,” and to 
take what material he would from Italian, Latin and Greek poetry. 

And Homer was not the first plagiarist, for there were poets before , 
Homer. 


EDWARD WRIGHT 


EVOLUTION AND THE SOUL. 


F civilisation has discarded the simple process of stoning the 
| prophets, it has evolved by way of compensation a method of 
dealing with them which is quite as effective and presumably as 
disconcerting to the victims. It consists mainly in the bland assertion : 
“ All we can understand of what you say appears to us platitude, and 
“we are far too preoccupied with commercial and imperial questions 
“to trouble about what we do not understand.” This, or something 
like it, was the treatment very generally accorded to one of the most 
striking, and perhaps one of the most subversive efforts of recent 
thought, to Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Principles of Western Civilisation. 
It is true that Mr. Kidd’s elucidation of his ideas was not calculated to 
appeal to those who read as they run; and if there was a certain 
fascination for some minds in his visible effort to grapple with 
conceptions not yet thoroughly realised, or perhaps realisable ; still it. 
remains true that a “man’s reach” should not “exceed his grasp,” for 
modern purposes of publication. Thus for the present Mr. Kidd’s 
efforts must largely have been thrown away, but for one of those - 
singular instances of coincidence so frequently recurrent in the history 
of ideas—I mean the intervention of Mr. H. G. Wells. For however 
widely these two writers differ in personal traits and in their point of 
approach, they are in agreement on a conception of evolution as regards 
the human species which is vitally different from any that have 
preceded it. 

The central idea of the new evolution is expressible in many forms. 
Mr. Kidd: tells us with obscure yet striking suggestiveness that “the 
“centre of gravity in modern life has shifted from the present to the ` 
“future.” Mr. Wells, in his eminently lucid and realistic way, puts it 
that the main business of each generation is to ensure the greatest 
number of fortunate births in the succeeding one. For both the 
meaning of morality is to be found in the gradual evolution of our 
species—human reason, in Mr. Kidd’s striking phrase, is only now 
“catching up” the main drift of the process, is tending, that is, to 
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supplant the half-conscious instincts through which the burden of 
that process has hitherto had to express itself. Our use in the universe 
consists precisely in our falling into line with evolution—in other 
words, the raison d'étre of our being lies in a futurity which, if the 
victory of man is to be a real one, must still be regarded as extremely 
remote. Our reward is that we stand on Pisgah, and for ourselves we 
can expect no more. 

That these ideas should be taken for platitudes is not a little extra- 
ordinary. That the human spirit has at length traversed its full cycle 
from east to west, from ancestor worship to the worship of posterity,- 
may, or may not, be a statement capable of philosophical justification. 
But it is not a platitude. The new evolution imports something 
vastly different from the threadbare statements that the fittest will 
survive and that progress is the law of life; its aim in fact is to 
establish a vast synthesis of the moral and spiritual sides of humanity 
with biological law, and to exhibit the former as essentially co-operating 
with the latter. Mr. Kidd’s statement that the meaning of the 
“present” is to be sought in the future has a significance that has 
largely escaped notice—a significance, too, which will be found latent 
in any theory which conceives of the human reason or will as an organ 
of the process through which our species is being evolved. For, after 
all, the “present” has been regarded by all philosophies and by all 
religions as something unsatisfying and unsubstantial, as a problem to 
be solved or a trial tobe endured ; to speculative thought it has appeared 
as an image or travesty of the real, and to the will a mere point of 
departure. To the religious consciousness it has appeared necessarily 
evil, to the philosophic a moment in an essentially moving process— 
there is nothing novel certainly in the idea that the “present” is 
inadequate. But we touch a distinct element of novelty with the view 
that the inadequacy of the present is to be explained simply on the 
ground that it is not an end in itself, but a necessary stage in the 
elaboration of conditions making possible the existence of other 

_ generations in the future. f 

The gulf separating the problem before us from the problem of 
say ten years ago is perhaps not yet distinctly perceived. As recently 
as that, the Darwinian idea of evolution appeared to confront idealism 
with a blunt xon possumus, the transcendental conception of man as 
having in him “something that was before the elements and owes no 
“homage to the sun” was to the scientist a baseless assertion without 
connection with the known laws of nature. The transcendentalist on 
his side resented the indifference of science to his irrefragable proof 
of the priority of mind to matter, and was apt to find himself engaged 
elsewhere when the scientist insisted on tracing the humble pedigree 
of the ego. All this has now undergone a vast alteration. Tendencies 
long apparent in evolutionist thought, notably of course in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, have passed from their first immature form to confront the 
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inevitable problem of accounting for human experience as a whole. 
But the strongest influence at work in this transition has been no 
gradual tendency, but the sudden up-rising of that explosive and 
subversive force, the genius of Nietzsche. Fusion is best effected at 
white heat; the volcanic power of that singular thinker and poet 
supplied precisely the conditions needed for the fusion together of all 
those ideas in philosophy and religion with the modern conception of 
law, the ensemble of which, seen from the inside, make up the new 
evolution. “Man is a bridge to beyond Man,” is a terse and imagina- 
tive phrasing of what Mr. Kidd means by saying that “the centre of 
“gravity has shifted from the present to the future.” Again, nothing 
could be in the best sense more English, or more different from the 
storminess, the lightning chiaroscuro, of Nietzsche’s thought than the 
impressive paper which formed the introduction to Mr. Wells’ “Mankind 
“in the Making,” yet how much it struck one as giving the sane and 
concrete and Anglo-Saxon equivalent of Nietzsche’s dominant idea. 
It is the appearance, in speculation at least, of the Uber-Mensch that 
chiefly distinguishes the new view of evolution from the old—in other 
words, it is the idea that the goal of evolution is something incommen- 
surable with its intervening stages, a type of life so superior that the 
sacrifice of earlier generations to its attainment counts for nothing in 
the balance. It required the imagination and the “great disgust” of 
a Nietzsche to arrive at this. 

The differer.ce between the new evolution and the ordinary Positivist 
view is perhaps more finely shaded than any hitherto discussed. It is 
no doubt open to Positivism to adopt the conception of the Uber- 
Mensch, stripped of much of its flamboyant colouring and its suggestion 
of the “blond brute,” as in a sense an extension of Comte’s doctrine, or 
indeed a kind of uncanonical epistle. There is a considerable difference 
of course between the view of mankind as an object of worship, and 
the view of man, so far as known in experience, as something to be 
superseded. But the chief difference between these two sets of 
belief is to be found—though even here it is easy to confuse matters— 
in their radically differing attitudes towards the belief and emotions 
which we term spiritual, towards religion and transcendentalism. 
Broad as Comte’s intellectual outlook was, still Positivism on the 
whole looks on the spiritual as equivalent to the mythical, as mythology 
necessary indeed in the past but now irrelevant to true progress—in 
fact, as a strange excursion of the human spirit into Wonderland. To 
the new evolutionist, and particularly to Mr. Kidd, the “transcendental,” 
under which term Christianity itself is included, is the essential expres- 
sion of the cosmical process under the biological conditions of our 
planet; it is, in fact, the sole route evolution could have taken to 
reach its goal. The new evolution is, or attempts to be, not the 
antithesis, but the explanation of the spiritual. 

What is the most striking about this latest view of evolution is that 
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it is not the work of scientists pure and simple, but of men especially 
qualified to act as interpreters between science and the humanities. 
The sledge-hammer methods of Huxley, for instance, have become 
things of the past; what we have now is a view of evolution, as it 
were, from within, not as a law imposed from outside. The result is 
a vast synthesis in which the so-called spiritual and rational elements 
of human nature become organic functions of the evolutionary process 
itself, and in a sense are explained by it. Need we say—are explained 
away? ‘That is in fact the question that has come to take the place 
of the old crude antagonism between mind and matter, or between 
religion and science. It is clear that through this new catholicity of 
comprehension the evolutionist view has become, not only more 
interesting’ than ever before, but also more dangerous to any ideal 
not housed within the four corners of its tabernacle. 

That the new evolutionists and their critics have been too much 
concerned with the biological and social questions involved to pay 
much heed to this less obvious issue is not at the present day a matter 
for surprise. I am not sure indeed how far it is correct to associate 
the name of Mr. Wells with the high and austere doctrines implied in 
the new synthesis of science and religion. The references in 
anticipation to the attitude of the coming men, the engineers and 
others, towards the ultimate questions of the universe, certainly seem 
to suggest the underlying presence of such a theory, or more accurately, 
perhaps, of such a mood; they do not certainly expound it in doctrinal 
form. It is mainly in the “Principles of Western Civilisation” that the 
fundamental ideas of the new evolution are to be found; or, if they 
are not always explicit even there, it is in a critical study of Mr. Kidd’s 
pages that a perception of their real significance is to be gained. It 
must be added, however, that he represents simply the natural and 
inevitable development of the evolutionary idea towards monism— 
the unity, that is, of thought and physical fact—a development that 
was bound to come as soon as an evolutionist arose with sufficient 
grasp of the history of thought and sufficient sympathy with its trans- 
cendental divagations to enable him to take the final step. 

If these principles, as seems not unlikely, are destined to triumph, 
and evolution is to become all in all, it would certainly be an advantage 
to obtain some light on the specific kind of future that it promises. 
On comparing the writings of Mr. Kidd and Mr. Wells, it is obvious 
of course that in minor matters they are by no means agreed in their 
prophesyings. Mr. Kidd believes that the future lies with the Teutonic 
races in virtue, zwter alia, of their higher rate of multiplication. Mr. 
Wells, on the other hand, looks with affection and hope towards France 
and a comfortably diminished population. For the great bulk of man- 
kind, the author of “Anticipations” tells us, with his unfailing lucidity 
and courage, “conventional morality must shortly be discarded.” 
For Mr. Kidd, morality of the old-fashioned type is the mark 
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of the chosen people, the essential virtue through which the 
fittest are to inherit the earth, In spite of all Mr. Wells’ 
charm, one does not feel at all sure about the joyous dance 
down to extinction of the “sterile”—it is gravely to be 
feared that men and women are constituted quite differently to that. 
One is afraid that there would be terribly numerous rifts in the lute 
of the “picturesque musical people down by the river.” Mr. Kidd, on the 
other hand, is not at all concerned to invest his vision of the future with 
any seductive hues. The world he foreshadows is eminently an 
American world, crowded and strenuous and fiercely competitive, 
extending as in the grim vistas of some great commercial artery to a 
viewless distance where we can only be certain that the stress and 
strain perpetually increase, growing still, as evolution hammers out 
some more just constitution of society, through generation after genera- 
tion of industrial strife, till at length the process reaches its 
unimaginable goal. Perhaps on the whole it is Mr. Kidd's sternness 
that most appeals to us. 

But these differences are really unimportant in comparison with a 
more fundamental agreement. If human reason is to be conceived as 
essentially an instrument of evolutionary process, “catching up” the 
instinct by which its workings were dimly foreshadowed, and hence- 
forth finding its raison d'être in co-operating with evolution, it follows 
that the element of “reason” in man cannot be regarded as something 
distinct from the evolution of life on our planet, or as having a 
significance and an end of its own apart from this process. And 
reason of course means in this connection: not merely the ratiocinative 
faculty but “ Vernunft ”—the ideal power which underlies, not only 
thought, but also religion, morality, and the organisation of the State. 
The exact bearings of the new evolution or reason in this sense are 
perhaps most clearly displayed by Mr. Kidd’s suggestive comments 
on the Ethics of Kant. 

In his effort to employ Kant’s doctrine for the consolidation of his 
revised version of Darwinism, it is certain that—whatever his ultimate 
success may be—Mr, Kidd presents us with a fragment of philosophical 
criticism far surpassing in breadth of view and sympathetic compre- 
hension anything attempted by earlier evolutionists. It affords also 
a measure of the distance that modern thought has travelled since 
the appearance of the “Critique of Practical Reason.” Bnoefly 
expressed, the view of Kant is that the categorical imperative, or 
simply duty for its own sake, is our only real ray of illumination in 
the darkness of the phenomenal world, that it is not derivative from 
that world but presents a universality and certainty that belong only 
to the world of pure intelligence. On this otherwise isolated and 
mysterious law the supremely critical philosopher of Konigsberg 
grounded the three postulates of Practical Reason—God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. In doing so he was endeavouring to account for a 
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certain order of fact, for a moral claim transcending, and often contra- 
dicting, experience: and it is by these postulates that he endeavours 
to render this claim, not only acceptable, but intelligible. The same 
facts are before the evolutionist of the present, but the explanation 
he gives is curiously different. For Mr. Kidd the “categorical” nature 
of duty is explained by the fact that the motives of actions essential 
to the evolution of the race are not derivable from merely personal 
experience,—are often in fact ruinous to merely personal interests ; 
and thus morality is the expression of an instinctively progressive 
element, which is, as it were, the impersonal soul of the race. Since 
the aim towards which humanity is feeling its way transcends the 
experience and imagination of the individual, duty must be a command 
or nothing; “Transcendental” morality is thus an instrument of 
evolution. But the aim is the first emergence of the perfectly evolved 
type: it is a process that is to work out its fulfilment in the world of 
space and time. What need then would there be of further 
“postulates ” ? ; 

The issue thus raised is only typical of wider issues, of the 
inevitable scission between the two categories of the human ideal— 
between the individual and the spiritual on one hand and the social and 
positive on the other. The belief in the transcendent possibilities 
latent in every individual ego, and that the shortcomings and miseries 
of the present have their justification in its final triumph, has certainly 
seemed an inextinguishable one. Implicitly that side of the human 
spirit which thus expresses itself holds that nothing that is essential in 
our individual being is ultimately lost. To this there stands in sharp 
contrast the modern belief in social development which has invested 
the civic spirit of antiquity with a profounder meaning—the belief 
which clings instinctively and, in the absence of quite cogent evidence, 
it might be said blindly, to the idea that progress from generation 
to generation is the ultimate fact of human life. Coming only late in 
the world’s history as a speculative ideal—one may venture the 
assertion that it has nowhere been so consciously expressed as in the 
poetry of Swinburne—this conception yet seems to take up into itself 
the significance of some of the immemorial growths of humanity and, 
notably, one of the oldest of all, the life of the family. For what, it 
may be argued, is the ground of the subordination of the present to 
the future, unless it is the growth towards perfection of our type? 
But for this splendid prospect of advance from generation to generation 
there is, after all, a price to be paid. Implicitly, though not always 
explicitly, the positive view of human development carries with it 
the belief that what is essentially individual in men is negligible and 
is lost. 

Modern thought has long wavered between these opposite interpre- 
tations of “development” and “realisation.” This vein of indecision 
runs, for instance, through the whole ethical system of T. H. Green, 
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a system so strikingly representative of the inward contradiction of 
the thought and emotion of our time. For Green the ego was, above 
all, “ self-distinguishing,” not a part of nature but an organ of the 
eternal reason. At the same time its realisation was to be found in 
self-detachment and altruism, in philanthropic activities which | 
apparently have their goal in actual life, which are, in fact, indis- 
tinguishable from those of the Positivist. Henry Sidgwick’s question 
whether “if the end is to be realised in persons . . . it is to be realised 
“in the agent in question?” or, in other words, if “I partake of the 
“eternal” means the same as “I as an individual am eternal?” * is in 
truth unanswerable, at least as a criticism of the Prolegomena. In this 
Green was only representative of the vague modern way of 
using the words “spirit,” “reason,” “subject” to mean at one time 
something which includes and is the individual, or at another something 
which the individual is not. In the art of sitting on the fence the 
politician is in fact surpassed by the modern transcendentalist. 

In such matters abstract thought after all can only follow the 
apparent course of the world’s development. And it certainly seems 
that the modern tendency in sentiment, if not in explicit belief, is, 
‘broadly speaking, all in Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s direction, is towards the 
surrender of the individual ego to the claim of social development. 
In how many homes, one wonders, do the children really stand in the 
place of a religion? The same tendency is apparent in that curious 
contrast between the Europe of the Middle Age and the Europe of 
to-day, that transformation of a world swayed by theological 
dogmas into a world engrossed in the pursuit of colonies and 
commerce, as though at one period or another the course of human 
development had literally gone off at a tangent. Modern history, in 
fact, is largely history secularised: one advantage certainly of a 
theory like Mr. Kidd’s is that it enables us to piece together the 
medizeval and the modern into a continuous whole. Whether it is the 
main current of history, or an eddy merely that we are embarked 
upon, remains of course to be seen, It is at least curious that the 
religious life of the present day, with its constant insistence on the 
practical virtues, and its comparative disregard, on the average, of 
the transcendental as such, has very much the air of making in the 
same direction. 

Thoroughly worked out, the new evolution must, it seems, end by 
conceiving the spiritual in religion and thought as a quasi-mythological 
foreshadowing of actual progress, but not as enunciating the “real” 
movement of the cosmic process in terms that can be taken as literally 
true. Thus the especial value which Christianity assigned to chastity 
would serve as a palpable example of how the religious instinct of what 
were destined to be the progressive peoples ranged itself upon the side 
of the forces making for the evolution of the species. Monasticism 


* Ethics of Green, Spencer, Martineau, 11, 50. - 
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apart—a considerable exception perhaps—the most distinguishing note 
of Christianity has been its consecration of the life of the family ; 
though the conceptions of a Redeemer and of a Virgin Birth are 
equally found in Buddhism, the Holy Family is solely and essentially 
Christian. The specifically characteristic belief of Christianity made 
on the whole for the better evolution of the species: those of other 
religions make frequently, if not always, against it It remains to add 
that in the evolutionist’s view, such conceptions, or such objects of 
worship, are necessarily adumbrations, the full significance of which 
could not be grasped by the first, or by many succeeding generations 
. of believers. Their mythological colouring; their vague reference to 
a world other than space and time, were inevitable, ‘because the day of 
science was not yet. 

It is conceivable that, as Frederic Myers said, we of the twentieth 
century are only “standing in the dawn of history,” that all we are 
permitted to see is the process by which Evolution is laying the 
foundations of some, to us, unimaginably glorious futurity. It is 
possible, too, that the material progress, as we call it, of the present 
day, with its impassioned pursuits of material goods, of colonies and 
commerce, is in reality nothing but an instinctive cp-operation with 
evolutionary forces still working, so to speak, at the level of the 
basement. The future men, it is quite conceivable, may vastly surpass 
us in physical beauty, in keenness of thought and emotion; there is 
even a sense in which the Uber-Mensch might turn out more human 
than ourselves. Up to the present, however, the new evolutionists 
have scarcely told us what characteristics this type is to present, 
or what kind of advent it is they are awaiting. And, indeed, the 
question is a hardone. It is hard to see how any increase of happiness, 
of intelligence, or even of that new summum bonum, efficiency, can 
compensate for certain other things in comparison with which they 
are, after all, superficial. To conceive of the spiritual as a means in 
the evolutionary process, and then to ask for its equivalent in the 
result of that process, comes, in fact, very near to asking what man 
can get in exchange for his soul. The evolutionary Mephistopheles 
may indeed turn out to be an angel in disguise, but that is precisely 
what remains to be proved. 

It is not certain in point of fact that mankind is making, or has 
ever made, such progress as thè new evolution demands. The view 
that what we term progress has always lain in externals and non- 
essentials is at least equally defensible. Just at present, for instance, 
we do not seem to be moving, visibly, towards an ideal humanity. 
What we see is largely an increase of intellectual flexibility and of the 
common-sense virtues—temperance, for instance, and such things as 
lead to “efficiency”; the progress of to-day, in fact, is very much a 
levelling process of which the up-to-date intelligence seems the chief 
and rather mediocre result, Whether such gains are not being made 
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at the expense of profundity of thought and emotion, whether the 
spiritual side of man advances at all, or is not rather losing ground, 
is of course an entirely different question. The golden calf certainly 
never found itself on a higher pedestal in Tyre or ancient Carthage ; 
and it would be a hardy’ assertion that the individual depth and 
sincerity that lie behind the best literature or the most real religion 
have especially thriven under modern conditions. And these 
conditions apparently have come to stop; the Americanisation of the 
civilised world, with the rapid unresting efficiency and the talented 
superficiality that it entails seems most likely to be the fact of the 
future. 

In spite, or perhaps because of this triumph of mechanism, there 
still arises, as part of our inner life at least, the dim perception of an 
“end” inexpressible, perhaps, in language, to which dll these things 
are, or should be, subservient. That the end is not realised in our 
experience, that every “present” is essentially imperfect, a point, not 
of arrival, but of departure, is obvious enough. To imagine oneself 
successful, to believe, if anyone does so, that one’s achievements have 
realised the end of one’s being is, perhaps, the final surrender of 
personality, the nearest approach to damnation that human life allows. 
How will it be with the humanity of the future, when the obscure 
promises of evolution have been accomplished and a civilisation 
perfectly adapted to environment stands forth to confront the sun? 
Two things are possible. Perhaps in spite of incredible developments 
in science and machinery, the same vacue longings that trouble us will 
remain, and the same haunting sense of a beyond will leave the heirs 
of evolution still unsatisfied; or, else, if we accept the interpretation 
of the spiritual as a means in the evolutionary process, our sense of 
the ideal may become modified to suit its real function: or, in other 
words, human ideals will be rationalised and restrained to the limits 
of what is realisable under terrestrial conditions. 

It is much to be wished that some exponent of the new evolution 
would fairly face the issue thus outlined—this ultimate dilemma, as 
in fact it is, of Western thought. The underlying belief of all 
evolutionist theories is that the individual is subordinate to the race, 
that the morality of the future must be built round the text that—“ All 
“men born are mortal but not Man”: this, indeed, is a faith, which, 
as far as ever really held, proceeds from and fosters a very noble 
altruism, but which intellectually involves us in a series of seemingly 
insuperable difficulties. And, as shown in the case of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, the more thorough-going the evolutionist theory is, the more 
portentous do the difficulties become. For as far as our present lights 
go, the assertion of the first triumph of evolution involves the assertion ` 
of failure and injustice in the Absolute itself. 

Perhaps this difficulty has never been brought out in a clearer light 
than by Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s striking dialogue, “The Meaning of 
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“ Good.” For the sake of argument, he suggests, let it be supposed 
that time is eliminated from the evolutionary process, and that the 
generations concerned in it are ideally contemporaneous, that they 
stand side by side, visible to each other. The less perfectly evolved 
generations who are sacrificed in the working out of the process stand 
over against the generations that enjoy the results of that sacrifice, 
heirs of an unearned increment, which the cosmos dutifully pays in 
full. What else is this but an unimaginably vast reduplication of the 
social injustice which, say what we will, is the reproach of our 
still evolving social structure—the reproach which evolution itself has 
so often promised to remove? - 

In recent developments of philosophy the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul has fared badly enough. If Green was content to assert 
that some sort of soul, not necessarily the soul of any one in particular, 

‘was eternal, the whole tendency of later thought, from Mr. Bradley 
with his antipathy to a “plurality of reals,” down to the last Gifford 
lecturer, Mr. Haldane, has certainly been to regard the individual 
soul as something distinctly derivative and transitory. Technicali- 
ties apart, that is also the view of the evolutionist. But it is precisely 
the doctrine of evolution which accentuates the moral difficulty in the 
way of believing that the individual is a negligible factor in the 
universe, which in fact presents it asa Welt Räthsel of the first 
magnitude, a shadow of nescience steadily keeping pace with all the 
progress of human knowledge. For if “our nature as a whole” must 
regard justice as an essential attribute of the absolutely real, these 
considerations must impel us to conclude that the evolutionary process 
falls as little within that category as, let us say, the soul itself. 

Considerable difficulties, it is evident, still await the attempt to 
frame a conception of evolution which would appeal convincingly 
to the moral, as well as to the scientific, side of our being. Especially, 
if we return to the idea of the end, as something apart from which: 
evolution .has no significance, a startling paradox emerges. The 
incessant tendency to the production of higher types of human life 
is at once constantly successful and constantly defeated. We at least 
believe in the success; but each success in turn proves to be 
transitory, evanescent even; each new realisation of type is speedily 
swept away to make room for the next; each step gained is gained 
only for the moment. Only in the case of men the beings : thus 
created and swept away have apparently for their raison d'être the 
intelligent comprehension of ends; they do not simply represent a 
stage in the realisation of infinite possibilities but are what they are 
through their desire of that realisation. Consciousness of individual 
defeat must therefore come in as a recurrent factor. And further, as 
with successive generations the human type grows finer and more 
adequate to the cosmic purpose, it results of course that- with the 
passing away in turn of each representation of the type the loss 
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sustained by the universe is proportionately greater. Apart from the 
truth that the loss of the individual, because it is such, is always 
irreparable, it seems that the elements of loss and gain in the evolu- 
tionary process must inevitably retain relative positions, in which, even 
if we assume some percentage of gain, they nearly counterbalance 
each other. The Absolute in fact seems to be reduced to the position 
of the human manufacturer made happy by fractional gains on an 

increasing output. 
No doubt the gigantic scale of the evolutionary process inevitably 
induces the habit of ignoring these difficulties, real though they are. 
It is obvious, however, that the evolution with which we, as sentient 
beings seeking to realise ends, are concerned is by no means limitless. 
It is rigorously limited by the duration of our planet as a habitat of 
sentient life: whether or not we conceive ourselves as “standing in 
“the dawn of history,” science tells us that our day is measured, that 
the period in which all the potentialities of our mysterious humanity 
must, if ever, be realised, is after all a calculable one. In whatever 
direction the evolution of our race may proceed, it can in the end effect 
only those changes which within that period are possible under the 
conditions of terrestrial life, and that those conditions are not markedly 
favourable to an ideal humanity the present condition of the world 
abundantly shows. It may be that evolution will produce a higher 
and finer type of life, or it may be that the development of the race 
will be mainly towards the superficial facility, the shrewd perception of 
surface values, which commercial civilisation induces: still the pro- 
gress or the Americanisation of our species must one day find its 
term; the industrial struggle, with its hardening discipline or its _ 
crippling limitations, its good or evil, continue only 


“Till the world burn at last in its own flame, 
And bear no witness longer of His name.” 


Or, more scientifically, till the Arctic and Antarctic floes clash together 
at length in the equatorial sea, when human evolution will have become 
a matter of history—a history without readers. If we were not 
compelled to accept evolution as a fact, we might be tempted to 
imagine it a paradox. l 

The new evolution, in fact, presents us not a satisfactory solution of 
our difficulties, but a Welt Rätsel which it is perhaps beyond 
the power of the present day to unriddle. That the problem arising 
from the antithesis of the universal and the individual in thought, and 
of the individual and the racial in life, should prove insuperable to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind is perhaps natural enough, for that mind is in fact 
a kingdom divided against itself. In thought and knowledge we insist 
on the reality of the concrete—z.z, the physical; in matters of life and 
character we are individualists. But the whole stress of the problem 
of evolution arises from the fact that the “real” refuses scope to the 
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ideality of the individual, that in the world of time and space the 
profounder significance of the self underlying the individual's every- 
day consciousness is inevitably transferred to the race or to the genera- 
tions yet to come. In other words, the ideal is precisely that which 
can never become real. 

But if Anglo-Saxon, or indeed European, thought is inadequate to 
such a problem, it by no means follows that the intelligence of humanity 
as a whole must renounce the pursuit of it. What is apparent in the 
broader aspect of European thought at the present day is the 
exhaustion of its original inspiration and the consequent inability to 
advance beyond the difficulties it has created for itself without a new 
stimulus from without and new material to work upon. This material 
it is in fact seeking at present. Already the two prophecies made by 
Schopenhauer in the second decade of the last century have been 
fulfilled; he has himself become popular, and almost as an inevitable 
consequence the European mind is turning for that satisfaction which 
it has not provided for itself to the unexhausted treasures of the East. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that this new Orientation of thought 
is the dominant and the most really important movement now going on 
in the most active intellectual centres of Europe—that is, at least, in 
France and Germany. That England should be a few decades 
' behindhand is perhaps only what we must expect. 

Yet the part reserved for England in the fusing together of the 
intellectual forces of East and West is surely not inconsiderable. By 
a strange coincidence the appearance of “Principles of Western 
“Civilisation,” the forecast, that is, of the victory in the evolutionary 
struggle of American ideas and the American type of life, almost 
synchronised with the production of two books each of which in its 
different way testified to a marvellous advance in sympathetic compre- 
hension of the East. One was, of course, Mr. Rudyard Kipling s 
“Kim,” the other (to allude only to its positive side) was that singularly 
personal and yet frankly objective study of the religious mind in 
India and Burmah, “The Hearts of Men,” by Mr. Fielding Hall. While 
not dealing directly with matters of philosophy, these books—typical 
as one may hope they are of that fresh development of English thought 
and feeling which our position in India renders not only possible, but 
in the broadest scnse obligatory—certainly seemed to embody a 
method of approaching the immemorial mystery of the East in a more 
auspicious and more human spirit than that of the latter-day followers 
of Schopenhauer. At the present moment the reversion of European 
thought to the earliest deposits of the India-European intellect is to 
all appearance the outcome of pessimism and of little besides; there 
is in it a suggestion of profound discouragement, of degeneration 
even, that may well suggest the despairing view that the racial energies 
as well as the philosophical inspiration of Europe are on the wane. 
But it is impossible to think that it is in mere reversion and surrender 
that the secret of the future is to be found. 
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It may be that the Americanisation of the race will thus bring with it 
its own remedy, by calling the old world to redress the balance of the 
new. England, as the member of the Anglo-Saxon family least 
possessed by the passion of industrial progress, may then discover in 
her Imperial position a historic significance as yet unrealised, and 
having still her share of Anglo-Saxon energy and virility, but with a 
more mellowed temperament and perhaps a more rooted hold in the 
past, she will find that the fortunate accident of conquest has called 
. her to mediate between East and West, ancient and modern, and so in 
due tine to contribute no mean illumination to lessen the obscurity in. 
which we now find ourselves. For only a race of the highest virility 
can learn from the East with profit—a race possessing the implicit 
faith of the’ West that The Wheel of Being does not merely revolve, 
but moves forward. It is only some such expansion of thought beyond 
racial limits that will save modern philosophy from self-stultification. 


W. F. ALEXANDER. 


AIR CURRENTS AND SOUNDS. 


INDSOR is distant rather more than twenty miles by balloon 
from St Paul's, and it has often been seriously debated 
whether from the elevated ground of the Castle a trained watchman, 
if he were really attentive, could hear the clock bell of the Cathedral 
at mid-night. The proper answer to this question lies at the root of 
much that is perplexing and disquieting in the behaviour of far sounds 
in general and in sound signalling in particular. But in the question, 
so far as it has hitherto been discussed, one or two important points 
seem generally to have been missed. The sound of the bell might 
very well carry that distance in still night hours, for there are many 
instances of heavy bells being audible equally far away. Thus, the 
tenor in the church tower of St. Bees can at times be heard on the 
top of Sca Fell over nearly as great a distance. But would each 
and every stroke of the Cathedral clock come clearly down the wind 
at that range without any one stroke being missed, as tradition relates 
once happened, so that a listener could count out thirteen?* This 
is one debatable point which we proceed to examine. 

The effect of a general drift of wind on the travel of sound signals 
has, indeed, been the subject of careful experiment, as also of frequent 
and recent discussion. Tyndall records how the sound of a gun in 
windy weather “was heard five times and might probably have been 
“heard fifteen times as far to leeward as to windward.” Gusty weather, 
however, proved all against the sure hearing of sounds of short 
duration, and the gun firing was often missed altogether. 

But again, Mr. E. Price Edwards, experimenting with a continuous 
sound—that of a disc siren—found that that instrument, though heard 
twenty and a quarter miles in calm, could not be heard one and a 
quarter miles with an opposing wind of only moderate intensity. 

* According to an obituary notice in the Publéc Advertiser in 1770, John Hatfield, 
when a soldier in the reign of William and Mary, was tried on the charge of being 
asleep on duty on the terrace of Windsor Castle. In his defence he pleaded that 


he had heard the clock of St. Paul’s strike thirteen at midnight—an assertion which 
was subsequently confirmed by several witnesses. 
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Both the above observations, valuable in themselves, seem to me, 
in the light of experimental results recently obtained, to be by no 
means conclusive, inasmuch as no reference is made to any possible 
action and effect of varying upper air currents. It has been argued 
that sound waves must be deflected and their horizontal range affected 
by the increase of the wind’s velocity at higher levels. Thus the 
late Professor Stokes, assuming that friction against the earth’s surface 
must retard the lower winds blowing over it, and that in consequence 
the velocity of the wind must increase with altitude, showed that a 
sound wave travelling against the wind near the ground does not 
move horizontally, but becomes obliquely tilted in an upward direction 
so that it can find no true path by which to reach a distant observer 
on the same ground level. 

If, however, this be accepted as sound reasoning, then it should be 
followed out to its legitimate issue, which, so far as I have -been able 
to discover, has not yet been fully and fairly done, inasmuch as no 
allowance has been made for the contrariety and complexity of air 
motion which exists not only on the ground but at higher levels. 

For nothing could be further from fact than the assumption that the 
wind, as we ascend above the earth’s surface, is found to blow in one 
steadfast stream. Such a condition of things is, indeed, commonly 
supposed to exist, but let me state that the aeronaut who is careful to 
note the different air currents through which he passes will find any 
such law to be far from universal. As one proof of this it may be 
mentioned that many practical aeronauts have abandoned the old 
method of dismissing pilot ballonettes to learn the direction a balloon 
will ultimately take, simply because these more often than not give 
false information. 

The fact is that there is commonly a fairly general ground wind, 
which gives place to one or more upper currents, varying not only in 
direction but in intensity also ere the first few hundred feet have been 
climbed, and this diversity of air streams may very materially affect 
the travel of sounds of which that air may be the vehicle. Thus, in 
a clear sky bearing no clouds to give indications of varying upper drifts, 
I have not infrequently found a balloon to change its course through 
several degrees and, perhaps, more than once, at altitudes of less than 
a thousand feet, such changes of direction often occurring over some 
chain of hills or else in the neighbourhood of some river valley. When, 
however, a general stratum of low cloud is lying overhead I have on 
occasions, on penetrating through the cloud bed, come within the 
influence of a wind relatively fast blowing in a direction altogether 
opposed to that of the lower wind, so that on re-emerging from below 
the cloud screen I have found myself in a locality distant the breadth 
of a whole county from that which the drift of the lower current had 
led me to expect. 
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But other anomalies equally striking and important are common 
enough. Thus, on a day in September last when a light wind was 
registered at Sydenham setting in a N.N.E. direction, our balloon, 
rising above the grounds of the Crystal Palace, became almost 
becalmed at a height of two thousand feet. An hour was spent in 
reaching the Thames near Limehouse, and for fully twenty minutes 
we remained simply hovering over the river without proceeding further 
than midstream. Throughout our course, however, a bank of cloud 
at a lower level had been pursuing and overtaking us, and presently 
filmy outriders of this cloud bed forged ahead flying considerably 
faster than ourselves. Paper leaflets thrown overboard, after falling 
a few hundred feet, outstripped us fast and faster, showing the lower 
current, though of the same direction, to be of considerably greater 
velocity. This was before and up to the time that the river was 
reached, and when, from sheer loss of gas, the balloon began presently 
settling down over the water it suddenly got new wings at 1,800 feet 
and moved briskly across to the far bank over the Essex shore. Here 
among the slums of the East End we sought to descend, but ere we 
could do so found that the wind on the ground, as indicated by the 
drifting smoke, was actually opposed to us and heading us back 
towards the river. 

The explanation of this is probably not far to seek, and will account 
for those observations already recorded of wind currents in the 
neighbourhood of river valleys. For it has been pointed out that 
in the case of an air current flowing up a channel the central part 
moves more rapidly than the sides, so that wind has a tendency to 
set from the sides of a channel towards the centre, while at the same 
time the general air stream would be drawn to follow more or less 
closely the windings of any channel or river bed, Indeed, where local 
prevailing winds have been systematically plotted it is found that the 
configuration of the earth’s surface has a constant influence in deflecting 
winds from their normal course, and in particular in constraining them 
to follow the trend of channels or valleys. 

We have thus to regard the air ocean above us as always liable 
to be in motion under the influence of definite air streams, sweeping 
horizontally at different levels diverse in direction and of varying 
. velocity, a condition of things which, I repeat, must very materially 
affect the course of a sound wave. Thus, taking the ground current, 
this is unquestionably slowed down at its lower margin by friction 
against the earth, while it is again slowed down at its upper margin 
if, as so often happens, a more or less opposing air stream sweeps 
above it. In such a case an advancing sound wave after being at 
first tilted upwards would presently suffer deflection of an opposite 
kind and in this way might reach the earth again even on the windward 
side, 

As yet more affecting the travel of sound, there remain, of course, 
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to be taken into account the ascending and descending vertical currents, 
\ which commonly manifest themselves in an unexpected manner, fairly 
defying all calculation and often rendering it very difficult to determine 
their locality or limits. Descending vertical currents, often associated 
with rain, are, however, not infrequently to be clearly traced at sea 
by the ruffling of the water. Thus Hopkins states that “from a ship’s 
“deck rain may be seen falling, and the wind blowing against the sails 
“ of other ships or carrying smoke in the direction of that fall, although 
“a calm may exist in contiguous parts, or the general wind may be 
“blowing moderately in a different direction.” Thus, again, Mr. 
Robert Tennent, in his meteorological notes at sea, records how “on 
“Teaching the southern entrance to the Sound of Mull we were 
“becalmed, but a breeze was seen coming down the Sound and 
“darkening the sea in.its course. The line of demarcation between 
“the agitated space swept by the breeze and the calm unruffled sea 
“approached very slowly, and the rippling of the water was heard long 
“before the breeze reached us. This is an illustration of what is 
“called by sailors a singing wind which seldom blows strong. It 
“sometimes happens that the breeze does not advance at all, as shown 
“by its line of demarcation on the surface of the sea..... The 
“phenomenon can be explained only on the supposition that the 
“breeze is fed by a powerful descending current to windward, while 
“to leeward or along the front of it there is an ascending current.” 

These currents will often capture a balloon in a very palpable and 
surprising manner, carrying it upwards or downwards as the case 
‘may be through a considerable flight. Such currents, too, are also 
made particularly manifest to the kite flyer. Thus Mr. Dines, in his 
recent experiments, mentions that flying kites at a height of over 
five hundred feet has shown the existence of “alternating upward 
“and downward currents at that height; for a kite will fly at an 
“elevation of 50° or 55° and then, without any change in the steadiness 
“or pull on the wire, fly at an angle of 70° or even 75° for some minutes, 
“a change which can only be produced by the varying angle of the air 
“motion.” 

Vertical currents are, however, by no means necessarily merely 
alternating. They are very commonly rotating, and as such may be 
traced in the eddies, greater and smaller, of dust or fallen leaves or 
of light lying hay in harvest time, which will be whirled upwards 
into the air, and though such matter quickly escapes by its own weight 
from the eddy and falls to earth again, yet the gyrating motion of the 
air is constantly manifested at all heights when it plays upon a sensitive 
wind vane; such a vane being seen to oscillate from one direction to. 
another in a few moments as the whirl passes it. 

Occasionally these eddies assume larger proportions, and then they 
tell their own tale by the very obvious trace they leave while in close 
neighbourhood with the earth. The following example occurred on 
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a neighbouring farm’ on August 26th of last year:—A miniature 
whirlwind, suddenly forming, first smote a field of cut corn in shock, 
carrying some twenty sheaves a distance of some twenty or thirty 
yards, It then entered a field of cut peas, completely clearing a track 
twenty yards broad and dropping the peas a mile and a half away. 
Mangels were either pulled out of the ground or left “ baldheaded.” 
When it reached the river the water was sucked up im spray to a great 
height and willows on the bank were up-rooted. At this point it left 
the earth, remaining, however, in the sky. It extended far aloft, and 
rooks getting into the eddy escaped only with great difficulty. 

Paying due regard to these capricious commotions of the air, we are 
forced to conceive that the course of a sound wave eventually striking 
on the ear of a distant observer may have suffered many vicissitudes, 
and will have become the more erratic according as the disturbances 
it has met with have been more complex. Nor have we said all, for 
examined more closely, the ocean of air overhead is found to be yet 
more perturbed and variable than we have thus far pictured it. 
Professor Langley, as the result of his exhaustive experiments, 
writes: —“I believe that a considerable distance above the earth’s 
“surface (e.g, one mile) the wind may not even be approximately 
“homogeneous nor have an even flow; for while, if we consider air 
“as an absolutely elastic and frictionless fluid, any motion impressed 
“upon it would be preserved for ever and the actual irregularities of 
“the wind would be the results of changes made at any past time 
“however, remote; so long as we admit that the wind, without being 
“absolutely elastic and frictionless, is nearly so, it seems to me that 
“we may consider that the incessant alterations which it here appears 
“make the ‘wind, are due to past impulses and changes which are 
“preserved in it and which die away with very considerable slowness.” 
And this brings us to consider the condition of the air which is the 
most important of all, as affecting the conveyance of sound, namely, 
that condition which results froma lack of homogeneity. This state 
of the air, according to Tyndall, “bears the same relation to sound 
“that cloudiness does to light. By streams of air differently heated 
“or saturated in different degrees with aqueous vapour the atmosphere 
“is rendered flocculent to sound, and acoustic clouds, in fact, are 
“incessantly floating or flying through the air.” 

Remarkable, examples of a well-defined sound barrier, existing in 
a region. of the sky which was optically clear, have ‘been forced upon 
my own notice. Thus, during the. voyage already referred to, it was 
observed that on nearing the earth there was a level—at:an actual 
height of approximately 1,400 feet, or, say, 1,200 feet above the general 
ground surface below—where sounds from the earth burst suddenly 
upon the ear with an increase of distinctness, which was altogether 
surprising. The effect of the intensity of sound on coming within this 
particular limit resembled the sudden augmenting of the noise of street ’ 
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traffic observable when a casement is raised. In this particular case the 
invisible acoustic cloud presumably resembled a stratified bed, but it 
‘is reasonable to imagine it taking other forms, and in this way it 
may be possible to account for a phenomenon which, long since 
recognised, has been strongly brought out in recent results of my own, 
but which admits of no very obvious solution. I refer to the fact that 
distant sounds are often heard at longest ranges not in the direction 
of but rather athwart the wind’s course. , 

Professor Stokes, already quoted, commenting on this phenomenon, 
suggests that a sound wave travelling in a direction not opposed to 
the wind reaches an observer not only direct but reinforced by the wave 
reflected from the earth. Now the reinforcement is greatest in the 
direction in which the direct and reflected waves enclose the smallest - 
angle, and this, in consequence of the tilting of the sound | waves 
already spoken of, is at right angles to the direction of the wind. 
Hence the greater range in this direction. 

Without disputing the reasonableness of this theory, or questioning 
whether it be adequate to account for observations presently to be 
recorded, I would suggest another which has been forced upon me 
in the course of my own observations. It is common to find banks 
of cloud which when viewed from their own level or that of their 
upper margin are seen to lie in a wave-like form somewhat resembling 
the series of billows, or rather the long rollers, of a wind-swept sea. 
Under these circumstances the view both ahead and astern, że., in 
the line of the wind’s course, is barred by the'crests of the lofty surging 
cloud-waves, while right and left, or athwart the wind’s course, but 
along the trough of the cloud-wave, vision becomes extended and 
absolutely clear. If, therp.we may assume that visible cloud is the 
analogue of the acoustic cloud pictured by Professor Tyndall, we 
should expect, under certain conditions of atmosphere, to find that 
sound, even though quickly quenched down the wind, might be heard 
at considerably greater ranges across the same wind. 

On a night last summer, while careful investigation of upper currents 
was carried out by balloon, a series of gun-cotton detonating signals 
were fired in the sky and their audibility noted by a very large number 
of observers who were attentively listening throughout a wide area. 
Carefully examining the reports that were received and generalising 
the results, it was found that the limit of audibility in the direction of 
the wind in very few cases exceeded five miles, while at right angles 
to the wind groups of observers distributed over certain favoured 
districts would concur in recording the hearing of reports up to ten 
or even twenty miles. 

This was quite in accordance with previous ‘experimental results. 
I have already elsewhere recorded the results of kindred trials carried 
out also at night between the isolated Beacon Hills of Hants and 
Wilts, which lie eighteen miles asunder, separated by the solitude 
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of Salisbury Plain. Observing parties were stationed on either hill 

on a July night, from 10 p.m. to 11 p.m, when a mere light air set 
from the Hants hill to that of Wilts. This was during a spell of 
parching weather. A series of reports were fired at each station at 
prearranged times, yet neither party of observers could be certain of 
having heard any one of the signals. A fortnight later, the drought 
still continuing, at the same hour as -before, the same signals were 
fired on the Hants Beacon while an officer of Royal Engineers 
with one or two assistants was stationed on the Wilts Beacon. On 
this night the times of firing were _kept secret, moreover a strong 
cross-wind was blowing and rustling noisily through the herbage, 
greatly deadening the echoes previously heard by the firing parties. 
In spite of this, every single report was clearly heard and accurately 
noted at the distant station. 

Further exceptional results of the signalling trials of last summer 
have yet to be recorded, namely, the apparently unmistakable hearing 
of the detonations at remarkable distances fairly up the wind. This 
might at first sight seem contrary to all reason, yet a concurrence of 
testimony seems to place the fact beyond question. On to certain 
areas to windward the sounds, regardless of intervening high ground, 
‘were borne down with marked distinctness and over actually greater 
anges than the average range to leeward. Contrary upper currents 
may, of course, be held responsible for this apparent anomaly, but it 
is perhaps imaginable that a peculiar condition of the atmosphere, 
as influenced by the wind, may have played its part. This may be 
rendered conceivable from the following experience of Vice-Admiral 
Lindesay Brine on the prairies of North America. 

This observer on one occasion watching a prairie fire was struck 
with the fact that the sea of flame was advancing not with the wind but 
in a direction that was diametrically opposed to that of the wind. 
The explanation of the fact was readily discovered. A high wind 
was blowing from the south-west, and the tall grass bent over in 
such a manner that the flames instead of going with the wind 
caught the tops of the grass and travelled steadily to windward in 
the teeth of the gale. The smoke rode to leeward, while the flames 
leapt up on tongues twenty or thirty feet high. The movement 
forward was like that of the rapidly advancing crest of a breaking 
wave. 

Here it is easy to argue as to the mode in which the wind was 
acting. Had there been calm the flames would have spread evenly 
but quietly in all directions, while a gentle wind would presumably 
have carried the tide of fire with it. It was, however, when the 
strength of the wind bore a certain relation to the nature and arrange- 
ment of the medium which transmitted the fire that the direction of 
translation became reversed. May some analogous action under 
certain circumstances take place in the medium which is the vehicle 
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of sound? Is it conceivable that over certain tracks the wind, as it 
blows along, may reduce the air, otherwise inimical to good hearing, 
to a condition of greater acoustic transparency ? 

We have already used the analogy of light to gain a conception 
of the behaviour of sound under peculiar, but not unusual, circumstances; 
Pursuing the same method we are led to consider what may be inferred 
from those exceptional states of atmosphere which occasionally render 
seeing abnormal or deceptive. The familiar phenomenon of refraction , 
due to the density of the air decreasing with altitude, will cause the 
sun or moon to be seen after they have, geometrically considered, 
disappeared from sight. Yet this occasions no surprise. But when 
the same phenomenon of refraction is abnormally enhanced, as for 
instance, when—as has actually happened—the French coast has been 
seen from Hastings, though really hidden below the true horizon by 
the convexity of the earth, then an excited crowd rushes out to see 
the sight. Such a phenomenon will be manifested when the rate of 
diminution of the density of the air per foot upwards exceeds the 
normal,: But, in like manner, what may be spoken of as a ray of sound 
inust suffer, deflection of the same order, leaving the earth’s surface and 
returning to it again in a symmetrically curving path, whenever strata 
of relatively warmer air are lying overhead (a condition: of things 
which the aeronaut commonly finds existing in early night hours). 
Such deflection is aided, as already discussed, by a favouring wind, 
and when circumstances combine to create an abnormal effect, then 
instances of extraordinary long or distinct hearing are liable to be 
recorded. 

The conditions just described are frequently to be found in a 
modified form when the lowest layer of the atmosphere, up to a 
moderate height, remains sensibly uniform while the layer next above 
alters greatly in temperature and refrangibility. Under these 
conditions, in the case of sight, the image of an object is seen in a » 
false and elevated direction, while at the same time the object is also 
seen directly through the lower néarly uniform air. Similarly, in the 
case of hearing, sounds, if of short duration, would reach the observer 
double; first a comparatively feeble sound heard direct, followed 
immediately by a fuller after-sound traversing a somewhat longer 
path. This effect is sometimes particularly noticeable in the case 
of gun firing or detonating signals, and from the same station may be 
marked at one period of the day but not at another, or detected in 
one direction but not in another. From an observing station at sea, 
shortly to be described, gun firing at a distant point on shore, which 
for a length of time yielded only single reports, was noticed to give 
double reports after the interval of afew hours. So, again, the aerial 
reports in the experiments recorded were from all parts save one 
described as being heard single and without reverberation, but from 
the neighbourhood of Croydon observers concurred in stating that the 
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majority of the discharges sounded double or else as “rolling like 
“thunder.” In the first case—that of the gun firing at sea—the 
condition of the atmosphere had probably changed after the interval 
spoken of. In the latter case a local variation in the constitution of 
the air, possibly over the river bed, may have caused the altered 
hearing. 

Clearly we have to form a conception of the state and motion of 
the air very different from the common view. A study of smoke drifts 
suffices to show this. Taking an illustration once afforded me by 
copious smoke carried by the wind, it would seem that our natural 
idea of the drift of the wind, broadly considered, may be, indeed, 
correct enough. At dawn on an August morning two years ago I 
was sailing at a height of about three thousand feet over the extensive 
cement works near the Medway. At that hour a dense smoke was 
rising from many centres. The air was nearly saturated with moisture, 
and the smoke, as it spread widely over the land, lay entirely in a 
current lower than that which carried the balloon and about two points 
more westerly. It was thus easy to take in in a comprehensive view 
how the lower current was drifting mile after mile over a broad tract 
of country. At the same time it was possible to examine the air- 
stream in detail. In particular it was noticeable how the smoke would 
fitfully gather thickly around some centres and sweep clear of others. 
On the occasion of the late night voyage the same smoke was drifting 
still low but in one common and compact stream, not sensibly spreading 
to right or left. 

It will need no pointing out that the converse of those conditions 
which bring augmentation of sound, will bring about its partial or 
total extinction, and we have to face the fact that atmospheric 
conditions, such at least as must very constantly prevail over the 
British Isles, may render certain customary modes of signalling by 
sound unsatisfactory if not dangerously unreliable. 

No better station for making careful observations can be found than 
a pile lighthouse at sea. The structure is too slight to occasion noise 
by the resistance it offers to wind or waves; there is no throb of 
engines or other disturbing sounds as on shipboard, and the listener 
can station himself at any height or on any side of his observatory. 

Even here the writer, though aided by the practised ears of the 
light-keepers—even, too, in calm night hours and in conditions of 
equable fog—generally supposed to favour good hearing—very 
frequently missed the regular sequence of sound signals around, though 
, these were carefully listened for after each due interval. It was soon 
proved that the sound of the bell in particular, though distressing to 
the ear when near, was wholly unreliable at distances well within the 

range of audibility. Indeed the fluctuations in the hearing of this 
instrument were striking and incessant, seeming to render such a 
tradition as that quoted as the text of this enquiry wholly incredible, 
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and making it highly regrettable that, at sea, the bell should be so 
largely relied upon to give warning in times of dense fog. 

Surely the subject thus far opened up calls for yet further investiga- 
tion. Year by year the study of sound signals and their behaviour 
under varied and varying conditions becomes more pressingly 
important. May it be that while we are looking for general and 
broader theories to account for perplexing phenomena we overlook the 
smaller and less obvious, though more real causes, which, if they 
cannot be predicted or guarded against, must at least be duly reckoned 
with? 

j JoHN M. BACON. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA. 


R. HAY’S Note of the 8th of February to the Powers, propos- 
ing that they should “guarantee the neutrality and integrity 
“of China,” followed so quickly upon the announcement that Japan 
had broken off relations with Russia, that it scarcely needs saying that 
it had been at least carefully considered in anticipation of a situation 
arising which would make such an invitation necessary and politic. 
The Note was addressed to the belligerent as well as the neutral 
Powers, and it has elicited their assent, generally speaking, without 
any reservation so far as written words go. This diplomatic activity 
on the part of the United States, crowned with gratifying success, 
has caused considerable heart-searching in Europe, where the intrusion 
of the great American Republic in International affairs, hitherto 
controlled by the Old World, is regarded with very much the same 
suspicion and apprehension that Russia and other Continental States 
have felt at Japan’s assertion of her tight to equality with the greatest 
nations of the globe. Yet Mr. Hay’s Note was only the logical and 
inevitable sequel of the negotiations long in progress between his 
Government and China, as well as Russia, for the restoration of 
Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, and, with that restoration, the 
effective putting in force of the open-door policy in that great and 
important province of the Chinese Empire. The outbreak of the 
war between Japan and Russia has interrupted those negotiations, 
and given them a different complexion, but they are not ended, and 
would certainly be taken up again in thé event of a Japanese dis- 
comfiture, for the despatch of United States Consuls to the ports of 
Manchuria after the commencement of hostilities is evidence of the 
earnestness of the Washington Government. 

The move of the American Secretary of State then was not a 
hasty or isolated proceeding. It forms part of the efforts made for 
the attainment of a precise. and definite objéct. Japan has appealed 
to arms, the United States has relied and still relies on diplomatic 
remedies, but the object with both is the same, viz., the integrity of 
China, so that all the Treaty Powers may enjoy their equal rights 
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in that Empire. For the integrity of China, to which all the Powers, 
Russia at the head of them, have repeatedly subscribed, it is necessary, ` 
in a time of war waged on part of her territory, to prescribe a state 
of neutrality, and to see that it is enforced within the limits of 
practicability, diminished through Russia’s own efforts to establish her 
“unlimited sovereignty” over Manchuria against the treaties and her 
own repeated promises to the contrary. The battle ground of the 
contending armies must inevitably be in Manchuria, that is to say 
on nominally Chinese but practically alienated territory. It would be 
obviously absurd then for Russia to contend, as some of her unofficial 
writers are already contending, that the lawless proceedings of the 
Chunchuses and the generally hostile demeanour of the Chinese 
population of Manchuria are breaches of China’s neutrality. Troubles 
in Russian-administered ‘Manchuria could not reasonably or even 
plausibly be evoked as putting in force the Franco-Russian accord 
of 16th March, 1902, on the ground that they represented “the 
“recurrence of disturbances in. China.” 

The neutrality that the Chinese Government is expected to observe 
can only be one as effective as its available resources allow of, and 
no one who regards the situation without prejudice will ever have 
any real doubt at any period of the contest as to whether the Chinese 
executive is displaying good faith or not. The limitations of China's 
capacity to fulfil the duties, of her position, which is the curious one 
of the neutral spectator and, at the same time, the most interested 
witness and possible victim, are due to Russia's infractions and 
supersession of the Chinese Emperors prerogative. Neutrality 
implies acts of sovereignty, and it is Russia who has shorn Chinese 
` sovereignty of a.great deal of its power. Of all the Governments 
that of Russia is the one which should show China the most 
consideration and leniency if she displayed some deficiency of power 
while revealing the full integrity of her intentions. 

What those are have been very clearly set forth by a prominent 
Chinese diplomatist, the Minister in Paris. His Excellency Sueng 
has made a statement of which the following is a summary. After 
the usual disclaimer of any sympathy with either belligerent, both’ 
being friendly States, the Minister declares that “our neutrality must 
“be applied to all parts of the Empire except to Manchuria,” where, 
with delicate irony, he adds, “the Russian troops have omitted to 
“evacuate certain districts since the date fixed on in the convention 
“between China and Russia” Still, China. according to him, hopes 
to meet her obligations, for which she commands a certain amount 
of resources. Certainly, “she will do all that is possible,” and then 
follows the question, “Can any one ask her to do more than that?” 
At least Mr. Sueng hopes that the belligerents who have recognised 
her neutrality will do their best to facilitate the task that lies before 
her. The question of China’s neutrality from the Chinese point of 
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view could not be put with greater clearness or brevity, and the 
reader may accept this statement as the official case of Peking. 

But while the declaration as to China’s intentions is clear and 
encouraging as to the absence of any design on the part of China to 
throw in her lot with Japan, and to take upon herself the rôle of 
a belligerent, there is a further declaration of feeling, if not of* policy, 
which shows that, however neutral China may be, she cannot divest 
herself of interest in a matter which directly affects her existence 
as an Empire. Mr. Sueng puts this aspect of the question in very 
much the following words:—“It must not be forgotten, however, 
“that Manchuria, the home of our dynasty, is as much part of the 
“Chinese Empire as any of the other provinces. Consequently, the 
“fact that it is the scene of the actual hostilities may retard its 
“restoration to us, but cannot in any way diminish our rights of 
“sovereignty, which were set forth in the most unequivocal terms in 
“China’s proclamation of neutrality.” 

With regard to China’s intentions there is no reason to doubt what 
they are, or to question her good faith. If she fulfils the law and the 
letter of neutrality no one has any right to probe the secrets of her 
heart. No one would believe her if she swore that her main desire 
was to see Russia triumphant, and she cannot be blamed for feeling 
‘gratification at any misfortunes that may befall the most aggressive 
-of her neighbours. It is not, however, with regard to China’s 
intentions that there is legitimate ground for doubt and anxiety, but 
rather as to how far the available resources of the central executive 
will suffice to satisfy external opinion that China is doing “all that 
“is possible” for the vindication of her neutrality. She appeals to 
the goodwill and forbearance of her friends, the two belligerent 
Powers, to make allowances for her position, and it does not seem to 

. be to the interest of either to cause her serious embarrassment and 
thus throw her into the arms of the other, especially during the 
early stages of the coming struggle. Russia’s difficulties are quite 
serious enough without her wantonly provoking the active hostility 
of the Chinese population in Manchuria acting in the name and by 
the authority of the Chinese Government. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that Russia will add another open enemy to the one already 
in her path if she can avoid doing so by merely expressing belief in 
the good intentions of the Chinese Government. 

Moreover, the Chinese Government can make a very good display 
of force in support of its protestations. The foreign drilled army of 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, the Viceroy of Pechihli, cannot, after every deduction 
has been made for exaggeration, now number less than 50,000 men. 
The lately published official correspondence on Manchuria informs us 
that when Russia made one of her numerous promises of evacuation, 
and demanded some guarantee as to the tranquillity of the province 
after the Russian troops had been withdrawn, China promptly offered 
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to station a garrison of 18,000 regular troops therein. Russia then 
would not hear of so strong a garrison, and, resorting to what are 
bluntly called in the United States “Russia’s dishonest diplomatic 
“methods,” she said the force must not exceed 12,000 men. This 
little passage shows that it is not a myth ‘when the Chinese Govern- 
ment asserts that it does possess a very considerable armed force, 
well trained and perfectly amenable to its authority, wherewith it 
can maintain its neutrality on the borders of Manchuria. The time 
may come, when Russia will represent it to be a grievance that the 
whole of Manchuria was not neutral territory. 

Peking has already furnished tangible proofs of its military readiness 
by moving considerable bodies of troops to different points along the 
Great Wall, and by the coast railway from Taku to Shan-hai-kuan If 
China’s neutrality were bounded by the Great Wall it is not probable 
that-anyone could find the least plausible excuse for alleging that it 
was ineffective or benevolent to one side more than the other. But 
the Chinese northern railway projects far beyond the Great Wall to 
Sin-min-ting, its terminus in one direction, and in the other to 
Niuchwang by the branch from Kinchau. Both the termini are in 
exposed positions. They are situated on ground that may well come 
within the sphere of active operations. More than that, there is every 
reason to believe that both termini are in the actual possession of the 
Russians, and certainly large bodies of Russian troops are in their 
immediate neighbourhood. It is in this region that China’s neutrality 
will be subjected to the most severe strain and to the closest scrutiny 
and criticism. 

China’s proclamation of neutrality includes what is called the 
territory west of the Liaou River, and therefore covers the whole of the 

system of the North China Railway. But if there is a Russian force at 
` Sin-min-ting that neutrality has been already violated to the advantage 
of Russia. At Niuchwang the Chinese railway terminus is included 
within the Russian lines for the defence of that Treaty port. It is 
possible that Russia may evacuate all the points west of the Liaou 
before active hostilities occur in their neighbourhood, but in her 
present mood she has shown a disposition to resent the proposal of 
the Chinese Government to send a large body of troops to the 
two termini of its own railway system. The presence of 10,000 
trained and reliable Chinese ‘troops at Sin-min-ting and also at 
Niuchwang would seem to be the most efficacious way of maintaining 
China’s neutrality, dnd China would have acted in this sense before 
this, but that she was given to understand that Russia would regard 
such measures as unfriendly acts. The only possible conclusion to 
be drawn from this attitude is that Russia desires China to continue 
in a state of weakness and unpreparedness. She is expected to be 
neutral, but the merit of her neutrality is to be gauged by the absence 
and not the presence of her soldiers. 
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Russia forgets that there is the Japanese side of the question. If 
China is not allowed to make her neutrality effective in the cis-Liaou 
district it will not be surprising if, when her turn comes, Japan ignores 
it also, and makes some practical use of the unguarded Chinese 
railway for a flank attack on Mukden. And if that state of unpro- 
tectedness is clearly due to Russia’s own procedure how can she cry 
out that China has been false to her promises, that her neutrality was 
a.sham, and that some day or other she must pay the penalty? 

The explanation of Russia’s curious attitude on the subject of China’s 
neutrality is to be found not in the belief that the cis-Liaou region 
possesses any great military or strategical importance, but in a lively 
apprehension of a different character, to which no attention has 
hitherto been called. It is well worth close examination, for it con- 
stitutes in all probability what will be the tangible result of the first 
phase of the land campaign. It is true that this conjecture is based on 
the assumption that the Japanese will be successful in all the earlier 
stages of the land campaign, but this is no longer a daring assumption, 
seeing that Russia’s plan of campaign is based on the concentration of 
her forces on an interior line of defence, or at least a rallying point far 
removed from any existing responsibility of the Chinese Government. 

When Japan has secured: the eastern half of the Liaou Valley and 
the city of Mukden, the following question will arise for consideration. 
Japan is fighting for this principle—viz., the restoration of the 
sovereignty of China in Manchuria. As the Russians are driven back, 
the question will naturally present itself, Why not restore China’s 
‘authority at the earliest possible opportunity? For instance, 
if the Russians retire under compulsion, or, in accordance 
with General Kuropatkine’s grand plan, to Kirin and Harbin, 
what reason is there to prevent the Chinese forces from taking 
up garrison duty at Mukden? The Chinese Government has never 
waived a tittle of its sovereign rights. The policy of Great Britain and 
the United States has been consistently based on their existence. Why 
should not the Chinese troops proceed to occupy the whole of the 
Shing-King province as the Russians evacuate it, and if they did, 
would not the neutrality of the Government cover the territory over 
which it had reserved its sovereignty even in the official proclamation 
as to its intended attitude when much of its territory was alienated? 
If Japan were to act in this manner it would establish her good faith, 
and the restoration of Manchuria to the custody of China could not 
but command the sympathy and support of the Governments of this 
country and America, which would see the realisation of their wishes 
attained in the most effective way. Nor need Japan take the 
initiative. The Chinese would notify their readiness to garrison Shing- 
King as they did to the Russians, and the Japanese, fully respecting 
the Chinese sovereign rights, would say, “Send your troops.” That 
would not be a violation of neutrality. It would be merely an extension 
of the neutral territory covered by China’s first proclamation. 
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Now the possibility of such an event occurring is greatly increased if 
Russia, in the beginning of the struggle, acquiesced in the neutrality of 
the cis-Liaou district, for it would at once bring a large Chinese 
garrison to Sin-min-ting, only a short distance from Mukden. Russia’s 
impeachment of China’s good faith is prompted by the perception of 
the fact that the more scrupulously China observes her neutrality, and 
the more completely Japan respects it, the greater must prove its 
efficacy in the future as a barrier against Russia herself. The neutrality 
of China is an object that appeals to many countries, and Japanese 
success in giving it an extended meaning would rather encourage them 
than otherwise in thinking that it ought to be permanently upheld. 
It is not hard to see why Russia is already crying out against the honesty 
of Chinese neutrality even before any strain has been put upon it, but 
1t is surprising to find both French and German opinion so ready to 
adopt the same suspicions and to condemn the Chinese Government 
without even a hearing. It is not merely the neutrality, but all the 
rights of China that Russia wants to bound by the Great Wall. 

The explanation of this attitude of mingled mistrust and apprehen- 
sion is probably to be found in the coupling of the phrases, “the 
“neutrality” and “the integrity” of China. The objections felt are 
not so much to the neutrality as to the maintenance of the integrity of 
China, especially as there is every likelihood of that integrity being 
restored over regions coveted and in course of acquisition by different 


European peoples. When, therefore, statements are made that local | 


disturbances in the Chinese provinces signify a general recrudescence 
of anti-foreign opinion, it will be well to examine closely the particulars 
of each case, as, for instance, the riot the other day on the Russian 
railway at Tse-chou-lungan, in Shansi, provoked not by the Chinese, 
but by the lawless behaviour of an Italian engineer, who, either in 
anger or through fear, took out his revolver and fired on some Chinese 
workmen. The Chinese Viceroys preserved order throughout the 
greater part of the Empire during the Boxer rising, and if they were 
able to restrain the people during that national paroxysm, there is no 
reason for doubting their ability to prevent any serious outbreak 
during the course of the far less exciting Russo-Japanese struggle. 
Moreover, isolated cases of attack on Europeans, or of damage to 
the property of Europeans, the risk of which is inseparable from 
residence in China in times of tranquillity, would not justify a 
sweeping condemnation of the procedure of her Government. They 
could not by any straining of fact be invested with the character of a 
breach of neutrality, or denounced as signifying that the Chinese meant 
to throw in their lot with Japan. Yet already the Continental Press is 
beginning to scoff at the sincerity of the Chinese Government, and to 
lay hold of the smallest incidents to declare that the yellow races are 
about to band themselves together not against Russia, but against all 
the white nations. It is overlooked in this calculation that England is 
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the ally of Japan, and that the United States is unanimously of opinion 
that Japan is fighting the battle of civilisation and progress. <A 
Russian general admitted this fact when he said that “one war will not 
“settle the matter since England and the United States are behind 
“Japan,” but it is surprising that Germans, French and other foreigners 
should so readily endorse the theories that China’s neutrality is not 
genuine, and that a combination of the yellow races against the white 
races, which include their own Anglo-Saxon allies and supporters, is 
within the bounds of, possibility. 

The explanation of these far-fetched arguments must be found in a 
different line of thought than is suggested by the phrase, “the neutrality 
“of China.” It is not the neutrality but “the integrity of China” that 
arouses apprehension, for the integrity of that country signifies the end 
of many attractive projects. Here we have the,secret revealed. 
Japanese success must mean the stiffening of Chinese resistance to the 
constant demands for further concessions of railways, mines and other 
adventurous undertakings. It will perhaps restore Chinese sovereignty 
throughout Manchuria, and, if it does, that event must revive the same 
sovereign rights in other parts of the Empire where railway concessions 
and leases of land have been given under the clearly expressed reserva- 
tion of those rights, of which the lessees have hitherto taken little 
account. In this limited sense it is quite intelligible that certain 
peoples, and even Powers, should already regard with unconcealed 
apprehension the probable effect on the Chinese situation of Japanese 
success, and their study of the question may lead them to think that the 
most efficacious way of dealing with it is to disparage the good faith of 
the Chinese Government, and to render the execution of its neutrality 
more and more difficult, so that perhaps it may be goaded into action of 
open co-operation with Japan. But even if this contingency were to 
arise, it would be impossible to revive the International League of 
1g00 against the Boxers. England could not join it, and there is no 
doubt that America, whose sympathy with Japan appears to be more 
intense than ours, would not. And if no International League in China 
comes within the bounds of practical politics, how is any extreme 
action going to be taken to correct the still undiscovered shortcomings 
in Chinese neutrality, or to avert the consequent enlargement of “the 
“integrity of China” that must ensue from Japanese success? 

Taking a reasonable and unprejudiced view of the situation, the 
neutrality of China during the course of the present war is likely to 
be just as effective as there is any reason to expect or to require it to 
be. It is attended by obvious difficulties and limitations, but as they 
are caused by the previous action of Russia, it is difficult to see what 
right that Power has to complain about them. The war is being waged 
in a Chinese province. If Russia had fulfilled any of her numerous 
promises during the last three years of evacuating Manchuria, there 
would have been no war. The demand of the Chinese Government to 
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guard its own railway in the cis-Liaou district is not open to dispute 
as a question of right. If the Chinese troops have to turn the Russians 
out of Sin-min-ting it will be a regrettable incident, but at the same 
time it cannot be denied that it would be a vindication and not a 
violation of the principle of neutrality. No doubt such a step in the 
present sensitive state of the political barometer would be represented 
as an offensive measure, and therefore the Chinese may be prudent in 
waiting until the course of events in the interior of Manchuria has 
liberated their territory, without any direct action of their own, and thus 
given them the means of enlarging the operation of their Proclamation 
of Neutrality. Mr. Hay’s diplomacy is entitled to the credit of doing 
much to secure for the exercise of Chinese neutrality a considerable 
measure of fair play. Whether his demand for a guarantee of China’s 
“integrity” has commanded sincere acquiescence, or will be realised 
without some more vigorous measure than the inditing of a circular 
Note, is a question for the future. It is indeed the problem of the Far 
East. 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 





THE EMIGRATION OF CAPITAL. 


HAT our imports must balance our exports, visible and 
invisible, or, in other words, that our national drawings must 
balance our national earnings, has come to be accepted as an axiom 
by both Tariff Reformers and Free Traders. We are constantly 
hearing that our exports, shipping profits and foreign interests are 
‘paid for by the goods we import, and that the great relative rise in 
our imports simply shows that our invisible exports are increasing 
faster than our exports of goods. The foreigner is no fool, we are 
reminded, and would never send us his goods for nothing. 
_ If this “balancing” theory is correct, it is capable of easy and 
convincing proof. We have only to add up our national earnings 
from abroad and compare the total with the amount of our imports. 
A single-year test might be misleading owing to“ carryings over,” but 
the average of a five-yearly period is not open to this objection. Let 
us see then if our earnings and drawings balanced each other during 
the five years from 1885 to 1889. The figures are mostly taken from 
the Fiscal Blue-book. 
1885—1880. 
EARNINGS FROM ABROAD. 
Average yearly value of exports, including 


r 


new ships sold ..ecceeceesereereree #229,000,000 
Annual shipping profits—say ..............66 85,000,000 
Interests and profits on foreign and Colonial 

investments—say ...sessessererrererresreere 70,000,000 


Total yearly earnings £384,000,000 
Against which place our 


DRAWINGS. 
Average yearly imports ...esssreresesssseeses 318,000,000 - 


Yearly amount earned but not received 466,000,000 
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Clearly there is here a very wide gap between our earnings and 
our receipts. It almost looks as if we had been sending goods to 
the foreigner for nothing! But are we sure the figures‘are correct? 

First, it may be observed that they make no pretence of being 
correct to two or three millions. Even the Fiscal Blue-book allows 
for a margin of error of ten millions in discussing the excess of 
imports. It is quite sufficient for our purpose, then,-if the figures 
are as near as that to correctness. : 

As regards shipping profits the best authorities are the Board of 
Trade and Sir Robert Giffen. The Blue-book estimates our shipping 
profits for 1901 at ninety millions, while Sir Robert calculated them 
at eighty millions in 1882. Eighty-five millions is, therefore, a ` 
probable medium for 1885—89. The great fall in freights has to 
be kept in mind in considering the matter. 

The average yearly interest on foreign investments on which 
income-tax was assessed in the years 1885—1889 was 443,000,000. 
But, as the Blue-book points ovt, a large amount of imterest and 
profits on money invested in commercial and industrial undertakings 
abroad escapes income-tax. In 1898 when the taxed profits and 
interests amounted to 456,600,000, Sir Robert Giffen estimated the 
total profits of our foreign investments at ninety millions (Blue-book 
p. 103).’ Thirty-three and a half millions, therefore, escaped 
taxation. That is to say that the untaxed amounted to about three- 
fifths of the taxed profits. The proportion in 1885—1889 was probably 
larger, for, at that period, the Inland Revenue authorities had not, of 
course, devoted so much time and energy to discovering and taxing 
such income. Adding slightly over three-fifths to the assessed profits 
(£43,000,000) we get the round sum of £70,000,000 as the annual 
return on our foreign investments in the late eighties. 

There are, of course, many smaller ‘items of national income, such 
as banking profits (which Sir Robert Giffen estimates at £18,000,000), 
and remittances from India, estimated by Mr. Chiozza Money at 
417,000,000, but these may be considered as swallowed up by pay- 
ments made by us to foreigners. Probably there is a surplus in our 
favour, but we can afford to disregard it. 

Clearly then the annual deficiency of 466,000,000 in our imports 
between 1885 and 1889 cannot be greatly exaggerated. Did we 
then give away goods to that enormous amount every year for 
nothing ? 

The answer is “No.” Our merchants did not give away over 
4300,000,000 worth of goods in five years for nothing. Neither 
did our ship-owners lose their profits, nor our investors their interest. 
We simply left the amount in the hands of the colonist and the 
foreigner as 2 new investment. As a matter of fact there is no other 
way in which we can lend money abroad. We cannot send gold 
to any great extent, for we cannot spare it. A Bill of Exchange, 
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again, is in itself not capital but a mere slip of paper. But, if we 
leave in the foreigners hands goods which he owes us, then he 
becomes our debtor, and must pay us such interest as is mutually 
arranged. 

- 466,000,000 a year seems a very large amount of British capital 
to be diverted abroad. But those who remember the brisk rate of 
investment in land and cattle companies and in Australian and other 
banks in the eighties will not be altogether surprised at the amount. 
Mr. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics (page 652) quotes it. at 
the still larger sum of £74,800,000 between 1882 and 1893—the 
rate being 427,500,000 between 1872 and 1882 and £45,600,000 
between 1862 and 1872. 

The income-tax figures lend considerable support to our rate of 
66,000,000, Foreign profits on which income-tax was levied 
increased at the rate of £2,660,000 a year between 1886 and 1890. 
To secure an annual rise of this amount £ 53,000,000 additional would 
require to be invested every year at five per cent. Untaxed invest- 
ments could easily account for the balance of £13,000,000. The 
conclusion is irresistible that during the late eighties we were annually 
investing abroad a sum of sixty or seventy million pounds. Hence, 
at that period our imports were of necessity relatively low as 
compared with our earnings. The theory that our imports must 
always balance our visible and invisible exports is, therefore, mis- 
leading, unless we keep carefully in mind the movements of capital. 
The Blue-book, indeed, expressly points this out in the Memorandum 
accounting for the excess of our imports; but a good many speakers 
and writers seem to miss the importance of the point. 

A very interesting and important question now arises—Has 
“this high rate of foreign investment been kept up?” If we compare 
our earnings with our receipts in recent years we shall see. 


1898— 1902. 
EARNINGS FROM ABROAD. 


Average yearly value of 
exports, including new 


ships sold -xs<.wesheesss £272,000,000 
Annual shipping profits per 
Blue-book  ...........00ee 90,000,000 


Average foreign interests 

assessed to income-tax £60,000,000 
Annual untaxed profits, say 

three-fifths ............0.. 36,000,000 


96,000,000 


Total yearly earnings 4£458,000,000 
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Against which place our 


“DRAWINGS. 
Average yearly imports :— 
Merchandise ......... 441,000,000 


Golds. TET 5,000,000 


4446,000,000 


Yearly amount earned but not received 412,000,000 


Here is a very different story indeed. Twelve millions a year 
instead of sixty-six millions left abroad as a new investment! And 
even if we have under-estimated our profits by a few millions it can 

‘make but little difference to the contrast; while, if it is proved that 
we have over-estimated them, the effect of their reduction will be 
to diminish still further the emigration of capital. 

But, after all, the figures are just what one might have expected © 
after such unpleasant experiences as the Australian Bank failures in 
1893. After these and other failures abroad, the great boom in 
foreign and colonial investments, which took place in the eighties, 
came to anend. No one is more timid than the average investor. 
His confidence in colonial securities shaken, he simply kept his money 
at home and employed it in this country. 

Many facts point to this. The joint-stock company, for instance, 
is nowadays by far the most popular means of investing money in 
business enterprises. The paid-up capital of such companies at 
different dates is given by the Blue-book as follows :— 


April 1885 ......... a a E EESE £494,9 10,000 
April 1880 oiissesriserrees eiia geasa aiias 671,870,000 


Increase in four years 4176,960,000 


April 1898. neseni derei aau inaa Tiaa EERS £1,383,593,000 
April 1902 .eesessesersesssssesrsereeeeessseseeeee 1,805,14.1,000 


Increase in four years £421,548,000 


That is to say that capital paid into British joint-stock companies 
increased at the rate of only 44 millions a year in the late eighties, 
while nowadays it is mounting up at the rate of 105 millions a year. 
Between 1885 and 1889 British incomes from business profits, taxed 
under Schedule D, rose by ọ millions. Between 1898 and 1902 
such incomes. rose by 77 millions. Increased stringency of assess- 
ment no doubt accounts for much of the difference, but it cannot 
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account for all Both the recorded capital paid into joint-stock 
companies, and the increase in business incomes, therefore, support 
our view. : 

And, moreover, there is no lack of money for public loans or any 
other kind of investment at home which affords reasonable security 
and promises a fair return. Does it not appear certain then that 
British capital, so far from being driven abroad by Free Trade, is 
ceasing to emigrate to protected colonies and foreign countries and 
is finding safer, and, therefore, more profitable, employment at home? 

The foregoing shows clearly and simply the reason of the great 
rise in our imports of recent years. In 1885—9 we were earning 
384,000,000 a year and taking delivery of only £318,000,000. Our 
imports were, therefore, very low as compared with our earnings. 
Now we are earning £458,000,000 a year and taking delivery of 
446,000,000. Our imports are, therefore, nearly up to our earnings. 
Had our imports been as high, relatively, in the eighties they would 
have amounted to £372,000,000 a year, and the rise between the 
two periods would have been no more than 74 millions—the amount 
of our increased profits of all sorts. The alarming and unaccountable 
rise of £128,000,000 in our imports between the two periods would 
have been non-existent and the country would in all probability 
have been spared the Fiscal crisis! Perhaps the doubtings of some of 
us may be dispelled when it is seen that over fifty millions of the 
increase is due to the fact that our capitalists are keeping more of 
their money for home investments. 

J. B. FRASER. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


» 


N the last quarter of the year the Athanasian Creed was brought 
| very much to the fore in the Ecclesiastical world: Ist, by the 
Worcester Diocesan Conference, where it was the subject of a warm 
discussion, in which the Bishop, Dr. Gore, took part and made a state- 
ment of much significance, of which more anon: 2nd, at an address 
given shortly afterwards under the auspices of the English Church 
Union, at Birmingham, by the Rev. Canon Cresswell Strange: 3rd, by 
the action of the Very Reverend the Dean of Westminster, who during 
Advent gave three lectures thereon, and further directed the Creed 
itself to be sung as an Anthem, the minatory clauses, as they are 
called, being omitted; the same thing also being done on Christmas 
Day, when the Apostles’ Creed was said and not displaced by the 
Athanasian Creed, as the rubric directs. 

All this has created considerable interest, and it is the object of 
the following paper to consider, Ist, the origin of the Creed itself; 
2nd, its true place as a formulary of the Church; and 3rd, in what 
way a National or “particular” Church, fully recognising its position 
as a Branch only of the Catholic Church, may proceed to deal with it, 
the well-known Catholic rule being adhered to—viz. that what the 
whole Church has formally laid down in an CEcumenical Council no’ 
“particular” Church can alter or meddle with. 

First, then, as to its origin. This is wholly uncertain. It is commonly 
supposed to-.have originated in Gaul about the first half of the fifth 
century. St. Hilary, of Arles, is generally designated as its Author, 
though that also is disputed. St. Athanasius had certainly nothing to 
do with it, for he had died in 378 A.D.; and it bears his name because 
his followers deemed that it expressed his views. 

Secondly, it is a hymn or psalm, and not strictly a Creed. It was 
never sanctioned by any C&cumenical Council. It spread because of 
its popularity, like any other popular hymn, through the various 
Churches of the West, and a place was assigned to it in the Latin 
Breviary in the Office of Prime, at which it is recited. Afterwards it 
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was received by the Greek Orthodox Church, and found a place in the 
Horologion, or book of the Canonical Hours, but it is not recited at 
any Service* The Greeks refuse to call it a Creed, a title they give 
only to the Nicene Creed. They call it simply a Confession of Faith. 
Not having received C&cumenical sanction, it has no binding force on 
“particular” Churches beyond what its widespread reception in the 
Church Catholic has given it. 

To the above may be added that it consists of two parts, the 
Credenda or things to be believed, and the Anathema or penalty for not 
accepting it, commonly called the minatory clauses. But the third and 
more crucial point is, in what way a “particular” Church may act with 
regard to it. Can it, e.g., expunge the Anathema or minatory clauses, 
and recite the Credenda without them? As to this, the expunging of 
an Anathema from a Creed in which it had for a lengthy period been 
used is not an unheard-of thing. An Anathema was attached to the 
Nicene Creed when it was first issued in 325 condemning all who 
refused to receive it, and this was expunged in 381 by the 2nd 
CEcumenical Council, and was no longer recited with the Creed. This 
Anathema having been drawn up by an Œcumenical Council only an 
GEcumenical Council could remove it A national or “particular” 
Church could not have done so. True, but the Athanasian Creed 
stands on an entirely different footing. It has no such Cicumenical 
authority. However eminent its unknown authors may have been—and 
that they were eminent we must admit—still no one will pretend that 
they formed an CEcumenical Council and so spoke with the authority 
of the Church Catholic. Such being the case, a “particular” Church 
would, in removing the anathematising part of the formulary, only be 
using its undoubted right of accepting such part of it as 1t saw best for 
the edification of its members. There would be no defiance here of 
the Catholic Church. In this way the “particular” Church would retain 
all that is valuable in the Creed—viz., the Credenda, which from a 
theological point of view are of the utmost value, and be free of 
those clauses which mar, as not a few think, its usefulness, and painfully 
grate upon the ear of those who are present at their recital. 

As regards the Credenda, the Dean of Westminster is emphatic in 
describing them as an unequalled exposition of the truth concerning 
the great mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. “Each phrase,” 
he says, “had been tested in a long fight between truth and error, and 
“had been found needful to protect some portion of the truth. Almost 
“every sentence was a tombstone of a buried heresy.” But the 
minatory clauses he describes as “repellent,” and as such had, he says. 
“come to conflict with the consciences of an ever-growing number of 
“the Church’s children.”+ 


* The Rev. H. A. Teknopoulos. a Greek ecclesiastic, Editor of “The Union ot 
the Churches,” formerly attached to the Patriarchate at Constantinople, writes: “It 
is not recited at any service of the Greek Orthodox Church.” i 

t Church Times of Dec. 11, 1903, p. 768. 
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Second, a considerable number, perhaps the largest, advocate a re- 
translation, believing that in this way the words which cause offence 
might be softened so as to lose their excessive harshness and severity. 
They aver that guicungue vult sal Vus esse should be rendered “whoso- 
“ever wishes to be safe,” instead of “whosoever will be saved,” and ¿ła 
sentiat de Trinitate should be “let him thus think of the Trinity,” 
instead of “must thus think of the Trinity.” There remains, however, 
the second verse, guam (fidem) nisi quisque integram inviolatamque 
servaverit absque dubio in aeternum peribit, “which Faith except every-. 
“one do keep whole and undefiled without doubt he shall perish 
“everlastingly””; and this no amount of re-translation can soften or 
modify, if the translation be at all an honest one. To say, as 
Canon Cresswell Strange does, that “every one” here means only 
those who “having held and practised the Faith had afterwards 
“ apostatised ”* is to read into the Creed words which are not to 
be found there, and simply do not exist. A Creed ought surely to be 
above all things clear and explicit in its language, to say what it 
means, and to mean what it says, leaving no room for mental reserva- 
tion. Granting, too, that he was correct—a very large grant—the 
words of the Dean of Westminster are most apt where he says, “were 
“they to go on using these awful words and explaining, when they 
“were pressed, that they did not mean what they said ; that they used 
“them only in a broad and charitable sense as a solemn warning to 
“those who wilfully rejected the truth? Alas! it was the words them- 
“selves, and not the interpretation of them that they were bound to 
“say, and to call upon their congregation to say.”t 

There remains yet a third way of dealing with it—viz., this : The 
Creed might be recited in theological Colleges, where young men are 
being prepared for holy orders, also at the ordination of priests and 
deacons, and the consecration of bishops, and again at the meeting of 
the Convocations, and not at the ordinary services in Parish Churches. 
All the heresies to which the Credenda are answers were originated 
by men in holy orders, and therefore it is right that those who are to 
be Clergy should be instructed as to what they should avoid. But, 
even so, let the recitation be in the original Latin, and not in its present 
English form, as that in more than one place is admittedly faulty. The 
Roman Church in this furnishes us an example, for the Service of 
Prime at which it is recited is attended practically by the Clergy 
and “religious” or monks only, and not by the laity (though these 
last might, it is presumed, be present if they chose, only they do 
not choose). The whole Service, too, it is needless to say, is in Latin 
and therefore so is the Creed. 

The Orthodox Greek, or Eastern, Church does not, as has been said, 
recite it publicly at all, but simply gives it a place in a book, which the 
Clergy can read. j 
* Church Times of Nov. 27, 1903, p. 675. t Church Times of Dec. 24,,1903, p- 815. 
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It will be seen from the above that a-re-translation cannot effect . 
what is desired, and that the first or third mode here suggested can 
alone do so. The first has been the one adopted in Westminster Abbey» 
Further, it must have been noted that a much greater prominence 
is accorded to its recitation in the public Services of the English Branch 
of the Catholic Church than in any other Branch; and therefore to 
bring ourselves more into line with those other Branches can in ,no 
way argue any want of Catholicity on our part, but rather the reverse. 
However, when a Bishop tells us, as Dr. Gore did at his Diocesan 
Conference last October, that 


It was his regrettable and sorrowful opinion that the Creed as at 
present recited amongst them, in that particular Service which 
gathered together just that particular class of men who attended 
Matins, is, was, and was likely to continue to do, more harm than 
good to the very cause it sought to serve. He desired to alter the 
rubric, although he found it very difficult to decide upon the best 
alteration, because he was quite sure that it alienated people from 
that very principle which it was set to defend.* 


We cannot well remain as we are for these are words of very great 
and serious import, and, coming from a Bishop addressing representa- 
tives from every part of his Diocese, they acquire an increased 
importance. As used now it “was likely to do more harm than good 
“to the very cause it sought to serve,” and again, “he was quite sure 
“that it alienated people from that very principle which it was set to 
“defend.” Words could not convey a greater condemnation. 

But a most important question still remains. Can the rubric as it 
‘now stands in the Prayer Book be so altered as that the Creed should 
be recited at other times than as it is now? The Dean of Westminster 
says that it can. “Every clergyman,” he said, “was bound to obey the 
“rubrics of the Prayer Book, except so far as they should be altered by 
“lawful authority,’ and this authority he recognised as being in the 
“Ordinary” of the Church. It is generally supposed that he himself 
is the Ordinary of Westminster Abbey, for the Abbey, being a “Royal 
“Peculiar,” is not under Episcopal jurisdiction, and therefore the 
Bishop is not the Ordinary. Acting as Ordinary then the Dean has 
directed the Athanasian Creed to be no longer said or sung in the 
place of the Apostles’ Creed in the Abbey, on the days appointed in 
the Prayer Book, but to be sung as an anthem or hymn without the 
minatory clauses at some other part of the Service. And he contends 
that the Bishop of the Diocese as Supreme Ordinary of all the Parish 
Churches therein, can, when desired, give a like dispensation to any 
one of them. This, however, it is only right to say, the Bishop of 
Worcester, Dr. Gore, denies. At his Conference he said, “No 
“individual Bishop” had this power. Authorities therefore differ. 

; * Church Times of Oct. 9, 1903, p. 425. 
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That some such power is lodged somewhere in the English Church is 
shown by the appointment of other Services than those in the Prayer 
Book on days of Intercession, Humiliation and Thanksgiving, the order 
of Morning and Evening Prayer being for the time superseded. The 
. present Accession Service appointed “by His Majesty's Command” is 
indeed a case in point; and the late Primate, Dr. Temple, more than 
hinted that the Sovereign and Archbishop of Canterbury, acting 
jointly, possessed such power. 

Meanwhile, interest in the matter does not flag, but rather increases. 
The Bishop of Bristol in January of this year advised that the minatory 
clauses or Anathema (which consist, roughly speaking, of verses I, 2, ... 
28, 29, and the last, v. 42) should be printed in smaller type than the 
rest of the Creed or Credenda,* and the Bishop of Chester also at his 
Diocesan Conference on January 21st, says that “he was convinced it 
“(the Athanasian Creed) was a stumbling block to many, and that it 
“would be a mistake on the part of the Church if they did not fully and 
“fairly face the question.”+ The Church Times, on the other hand, is 
a strong upholder of it in its present form, and of the place it occupies 
in the Public Service of the Church; it roundly finds fault with the 
Bishops of Worcester and Bristol,t and in a leading article it declares 
that “it would be ultra vires for the two provinces of this kingdom to 
“alter or lay aside an C&cumenically accepted Creed.”{ In which it 
commits two blunders. Ist, it is not accepted as a “Creed ” at all by the 
Orthodox Greek Church ; and 2nd, granting it to be an Œcumenically 
accepted Formulary, still that does not make it an CEécumenically 
decreed Formulary, and that just makes all the difference. Had it 
been so, the contention of the Church Times would have been right, 
but in fact it is wholly wrong. Nothing short of a formulary put forth 
by an Œcumenical Council could have been attended with such a 
result.§ ` And then, too, as regards its acceptance by the Church 
Catholic. What does it amount to? To its having a place assigned 
to it in the Greek Horologion with no recitation at any public 
service. This in the Orthodox Greek Church; and in the Latin 
Church to its being recited at the Office of Prime, at which practically 
the laity are not present, but only Clergy and “religious” or monks ; 
whilst in the English Church, alone in Christendom, it is publicly recited 
in the presence of large congregations of lay people. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the York Convocation has put . 
forth a re-translation, and amongst other alterations, not necessary to 
mention here, has altered the words in the second verse, “without 
“doubt shall perish everlastingly,” into “without doubt will perish 
“eternally.” But what is gained thereby it is hard to see. Some 
persons indeed have urged that “eternally” has a more limited 

* Church Temes of Jan. 15, p + Church Times of Jan. 29, p.’147. 


t Check Times of Jan. 22, p. 97. 
§ Viz., that no “particular” Church can lay it aside, but must adopt it in its entirety. 
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meaning in respect to duration than “everlastingly.” But, if so, what 
is to be said of the verses, “The Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, and 
“the Holy Ghost Eternal. And yet They are not three Eternals but 
“One Eternal.” “Eternal” here must have the same meaning as 
“Everlasting,” and so in like manner “eternally,” in verse 2 cannot 
differ from “everlastingly,” occurring, as it does, in the same F ormulary. 


J. BAINBRIDGE SMITH. 


THE LITTLE ENGLAND MYTH. 


ITH a rapidity of growth that must amaze the adventurous 
explorer returning from a solitary year in unknown lands, 
the fiscal question has leapt upon the English people, shaking old 
foundations, altering old perspectives and bidding fair to overturn 
the settled policies of years. So engrossing has been the pursuit 
of new ideals, so absorbing the thrust and parry of the contending 
parties, that, as is commonly the case upon the outbreak of any 
struggle, the main issues have as yet commanded all attention and 
those which have seemed of secondary importance, the by-products 
of organisation or the ultimate effects of the weapons employed, have 
been pushed into the background and forgotten amidst the successes 
of the outposts or in the dust and turmoil of defeat. As yet, we are 
but upon the preliminary marches of a campaign that may outlast 
the ephemeral life of statesmen and convulse the English world in 
generations yet unborn; but, whether the spirit of the combatants 
grows hot with the ardour of the fight, or flags under the rain of 
words and must be revived by some direct and stirring battle cry, 
so long as the war is waged we shall continue to fight upon the 
simplest issues, and only when peace is again in sight shall we 
commence to view these issues as a whole, and recognise-entirely the 
ultimate results of war. , 

In this, as has already been said, we are but following the pre- 
„cedents; but even if this were not so the very nature of the controversy 
would make the sequence of interest, from the main question to the 
effects of the debate, inevitable. 

In the immediate past the great questions which have stirred the 
nation have been either purely insular or putely foreign; have 
either turned upon domestic matters or upon disputes with the armed 
strength of other powers. When domestic matters are discussed 
the temper of the audience is known. Although the heat of party 
may lead to some excess, to personal recrimination, and to’ the 
disintegration of great forces in the State, it has been always possible 
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to measure the general results at an early date, and balance the 
profit and the loss to the country, the statesmen and the nation.- Hard 
knocks have been given and received, this man has risen as a hero, 
that man has fallen from his place, and the vast audience, partisan 
or indifferent, have in the end given their judgment upon the matter. 
That the candidates for Parliamentary honours in 1950 should, after 
a brief study of the Encyclopædia of the day, recite before their 
delighted followers the triumphs of their party, or call upon them 
to rally round a banner on which is inscribed some already half- 
obliterated name is the more human part of the honour which history 
pays to talent. These things may amuse our wise descendants as 
we are ourselves amused at the revenue returns and estimates of 
our own forefathers. Or in the case of disaster they may smite 
them with a blind envy at our light-hearted prosperity and our 
thoughtlessness upon the eve of overthrow. At least the great heart 
of the nation will have beat around the discussion, and its mind, 
undistracted, will have finally decided the events. Such is the case 
in the settlement of a domestic problem. 

When foreign questions have arisen the issue has been almost 
equally simple, the English audience, almost equally sympathetic, and, 
at the sound of the first shot, whether the cause be excellent or 
doubtful, the criticism of party has been directed towards the 
ineffectual conduct, rather than against the original cause, of 
- hostilities. Such are the recent precedents. 

Whenever a man has boldly declared that this cause did not appear 
to him to warrant the resulting action, he has been called unpatriotic 
and hounded by the Press, and although hardship has been inflicted 
upon many who conscientiously believed that they were right, and 
that the day would come when the nation would recognise the voices 
crying in the wilderness, the immediate results of the discouragement 
to prophets were probably good. Its secondary results have been 
disastrous. 

Trained in the school of a national struggle, buming with a 
patriotism whose spirit was admirable but whose execution was often 
imbecile, there have arisen, more especially in the Press, a body of 
men in whose hands the fiscal question has placed a weapon with 
a double edge. Accustomed, amidst the plaudits of the populace, to 
stigmatise those who, from whatever motive, attempted to stem the 
tide of national feeling upon a foreign question as unpatriotic and as 
“Little Englanders,” they ‘have levelled the same weapons against 
their opponents in a struggle so different as that with which we are now 
engaged, and before a mixed audience incited by mixed motives 
have used the arguments and hurled the epithets that war alone can 
justify. p 

No statesman, no politician, scarcely any private person, has had 
the temerity to declare that: the loss of Empire would benefit our 
country. Nor is this a case of cowardice. The supposition is 
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nowhere entertained. Had the question before us been of a purely 
domestic character the innuendoes of the Press might pass unnoticed, 
or flatter an amused reformer with the suspicion of superior patriotism : 
if the question were entirely foreign, though our enemies might, in 
the stock phrase, receive encouragement, the solid purpose of the 
country would remain visibly unaltered, the national knowledge, daily 
refreshed with a volume of information, would accept the light and 
shade at its just value and apportion its significance. It is because 
the questions with which we are dealing are neither wholly domestic 
nor wholly foreign, balanced atthe one end by a people within the 
reach of authentic news and at the other by á sensitive population 
at the mercy of the London correspondent of some Colonial paper, 
that these cries of “Little Englander” are so likely to be dangerous 
to the welfare of our ‘Empire and may end by being of greater 
moment in the history of the nation than is the main issue from which 
they spring. 

However unflattering the fact may be to those whose political 
ambition, soaring to the stars, creates for them the pleasant delusion 
that their name is in the mouths of all men, it is yet a fact that no 
traveller from England can visit a British Colony without being struck 
by the great Colonial ignorance of British politics and politicians. That 
this has been recently overlooked is natural. During the last few 
years our eyes have been directed almost exclusively upon the Colonies 
in Africa; a vast army of Englishmen has invaded that country; the 
interests of Middlesex have been discussed upon the veldt; nor is 
South Africa, with its homing millionaires, typical of the remainder of 
the Empire. In the other Colonies it is probable that the only figure 
which, amidst the haze of distance, is clearly visible to the Colonial 
to-day is the familiar form of Mr. Chamberlain. His striking history 
and personality, the accident of the Jubilee occurring during his term 
of office, and the event of the late war, have impressed him upon the 
Colonial mind as the most commanding figure in home politics since the 
death of Lord Salisbury. The fiscal question has called a halt to any 
wandering attention. 

To those who give the matter serious study other figures will appear 
in their order of proportion, but, at least before the preferential 
question was raised, the enquirer would find in the mind of the average 
Colonial an almost equal lack of knowledge of home politics as is so 
conspicuous in England with regard to the affairs of the Dominion of 
the Commonwealth. We who can count upon our fingers the number 
of prominent Colonial statesmen whose personality or objects are known 
to us, who are proud to recognise this or that name as representative of 
a nation, but are hardly aware, amidst the busy rush of modern life, of 
the aims of their prominent opponents in their parliaments, can hardly 
consider ourselves -ill-used if a like measure is meted out to us, and if 
the familiar figures of our leaders are vague shadows at three thousand 
miles and barely distinguishable beyond. Those who are cynically 
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inclined will, according to their opinions, cherish the hope that distance 
may continue to obscure from the universal gaze the defects so obvious 
in their adversaries. 

Now if this be so, if the general lack of interest in events so distant 
and so local as the Imperial Parliamentary arena presents has in the 
past distracted Colonial attention from the aims of individuals, and if 
the slender fibre of the cable has too often vibrated with a garbled and 
distorted view of home events, what can be the result when ona sudden 
these distant murmurs of debaté become infused with meaning and 
with life and turn on questions of vital moment to the listener? 
` And if besides all this they find, as the reports come in, the names of 


‘men of whom they had vaguely heard as patriots and Englishmen, 


reviled as almost anti-national, as Little Englanders? We have but 
to reverse the case to judge of the results of such attack: how, with 
as little cause, we too should cry out upon what we deemed disloyalty 
and revile the names of those: who, in a like case, were upholding what 
they believed to be the glory and the strength of the Imperial race 
against a wanton outrage. 

Here is the secondary result of the fiscal question: a result by no 
means necessarily following upon the heels of the controversy, but 
dragged out of the welter of a national strife to garnish a question of 
peaceful policy. That we at home appreciate the niceties of the 
position and understand the allowances of Party warfare; that we can 
discount the voluminous letterpress and blatant headline and, knowing 
all the circumstances adjust a balance between the far extremes, is the 
result of past experience, or of an intimate association with the actors, 
and of the common usage and custom of the country. But now for the 
first time for many years we must remember that these things are not 
laid before us here alone, nor served by cable to our enemies, but, 
failing as they must to influence opinion close at hand, scurry across 
the mud flats of the ocean bed to mystify a startled people far away. ' 
And if these statements should take hold and create the belief that 
those who, rightly or wrongly, fear that an increased burden upon the 
people of England will weaken rather than strengthen the force and 
unity of the British race, are really influenced by anti-British motives, 
then a work will have been accomplished which a hundred years may 
not undo, and which will leave its lasting footprint upon the history of 
the world. And it may be doubted whether, when the history of the 
whole movement comes to be written, even the main issue itself, 
whether a change of system be made or no, will be found to have so 
profoundly influenced the history of the Empire as will this cry of 
Little Englander. And yet all the while, all over the world, a scattered, 
eager audience of British people is following a struggle in which both 
sides, if it were but known abroad and justly represented, are moved 
but by the desire to enhance the future and the glory of the 
British race. 

SOMERS SOMERSET, 


THE FUTURE OF THE BIBLE. 


L 


HE Centenary celebration of the British and Foreign Bible | 
Society is in many respects a most impressive and remarkable 
demonstration. Any celebration which can combine in a common 
sentiment such various religious interests as those which are contained 
in Protestant Christendom has obvious claims to the attentive study of 
thoughtful observers of contemporary life. The Society itself has 
made public the immense work which it has carried on for a hundred 
years on an ever increasing scale. Testimonies, the most authoritative 
and the most various, have been freely given to the excellence of that 
work. Whether we consider the influence of the Society in translating 
the Scriptures into the vernacular dialects of many nations, some of 
which have literally had to be provided with a written language 
and all that that implies, or whether we consider the simpler work of 
distributing copies of the Scriptures throughout Christendom, the 
immense range of effort impresses us. But while it would be impossible 
to withhold admiration from such great undertakings, continued with so 
much enthusiasm for so long a time, it is certain that, under present 
circumstances, misgivings will be stirred in many minds and questions 
suggested, which may well be calmly considered now the actual process 
of the commemoration has ended. What will be the place of the 
Bible in the future? It cannot for one moment be questioned that 
many causes have conduced to work something like a revolution in 
educated Christian thought with respect to the sacred writings of 
Christianity. We may realise the measure of the change by 
considering what is the value to the modern thinker and student of 
such notions as those of “inspiration” and “canonicity.” In what sense 
is it now believed that the books which compose the Bible are 
“inspired” in any special sense? Certain it is that the student does. 
not allow this “inspiration” to influence in the slightest degree his 
treatment of the documents. “Inspiration” is not allowed to certify 
the truth of any statement which cannot be substantiated at the bar of 
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reason and evidence. “Inspiration” is not allowed to over-ride the 
objections which the Christian conscience takes against much that is 
recorded in the older Scriptures. The day has gone by for proof 
texts and harmonies. And so with “canonicity.” What authority is 
added to any book of Scripture by the circumstance that it is 
“canonical”? Does any thoughtful man find in the fact that the 
Book of Esther is “canonical ” any reason for revising the unfavourable 
judgment which he is certain to form of that work? Or does the 
absence of “canonicity” in the case of the Book of Wisdom detract in 
the slightest degree from its historic interest and its spiritual value? 
Canonicity, of course, in the simple sense ‘of ecclesiastical acceptance 
and liturgical usage, will remain a convenient notion enough, but as 
carrying any kind of authoritative certificate either of spiritual value 
or of historic truth it has ceased to have reality. The student does not 
ask whether a book is canonical or inspired. He applies his methods 
of investigation without any embarrassment or reservation on these 
counts. Nor must it be supposed that it is only in learned circles that 
the revolution with respect to the Scriptures has taken place. Just as 
the fantastic system of allegorism was developed in the Early Church 
` in order to enable the Christian conscience to endure the absurdities 
and moral crudities of the older Books of the Bible, so in our own time 
historical criticism has been eagerly accepted by many: believers in 
order to enable them to accept without repugnance what they habitually 
hear in Church. Teachers of the young are continually clamouring 
for some escapé from the difficulties in’ which they find themselves 
placed when they handle the Old Testament, and some praiseworthy 
attempts are being made to satisfy the new and ever-growing demand. 
A well-known head master has just published an Old Testament 
history for schools, which provides an interesting example of the 
attitude towards the Scriptures which now obtains* It is hardly too 
much to say that Dr. Fry systematically and effectually strips the 
narrative of its supernatural element. He does not anywhere in so 
many words deny the Biblical. miracles, but he invariably adopts a 
mode of speech which suggests that the miracles did not happen. Thus 
we are continually told that such and such were the beliefs which the 
Israelites had about themselves and their history. Whether the 
beliefs are true is not stated, and yet sometimes the beliefs in question 
might almost be called the corner-stones of dogmatic fabrics, which it 
is hard to banish from the Christian sphere. No student of the 
apostolic writings, for instance, will need to be told how great is the 
importance attached to the institution of the Covenant Rite of Circum- 
cision, the type and parallel to Christian baptism. What is Dr. Fry’s 
account of the institution of that Covenant Rite? He tells us that the 
Law Book of Ezra contained, among the most ancient traditions, that in 


* “Old Testament History for Schools,” by Rev. T. C. Fry, D.D., Head-master of 
ı Berkhampsted School, London: Edward Arnold. 1904. 
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Genesis XVII., where Abraham is bidden establish the rite of circum- 
cision for himself, his sons, and his slaves. “This rite,” adds Dr. Fry, 
“was a tribal mark, widely known in other parts of the world, especially 
“in Egypt. The Jews held it to be an admission into the Covenant, 
“and its being done in infancy is the especial mark of the Hebrew rite. 
“This chapter then is really law clothed in history and rested on a 
“vision, firmly held by the Jews of the exile: yet there can be no doubt 
“that the rite was common to many Semitic tribes.” If this be the 
milk provided for babes in orthodox seminaries, it is clear that we have 
bidden a long farewell to the old reverent literalism. Of all the 
narratives in the Old Testament, perhaps that of the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai is the most impressive. Certainly in the traditional 
scheme of revelation the fact therein narrated is of cardinal importance. 
Here is Dr. Fry’s account of what happened. 


When they came to Sinai, Moses went up into the mount to speak 
with Jehovah: and, when he came down, the people were kept from 
touching the sacred mountain, lest they should perish or gaze upon 
God ; for this was what ancient people thought possible. And Jehovah, 
the God of the Storm Clouds, came down amidst thunderings and 
lightnings : but only Moses and Aaron were suffered to go up on to 
the mount. It was believed that Jehovah Himselfat Sinai gave Moses 
the law. We read of a visit to the Holy Mount paid by Moses, Aaron 
Nadab, and Abihu with seventy elders. These, the story ‘says, 
actually saw God and suffered not. These are very primitive thoughts. 


‘And so on. Now all this is familiar enough, and all is perfectly 
legitimate; but it cannot be supposed that the attitude of mind 
revealed in it, and, we must hold, created, by it, will long continue 
patient of the traditional position given to the Bible in the ecclesi- 
astical system. 

- For obvious reasons the Old Testament has been first surrendered 
to the critics; but it must be evident to every thoughtful and unpre- 
judiced man that the attempt to arrest the advance of criticism 
precisely where the line falls between the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures cannot possibly succeed. The same principles which must 
be pleaded to justify such procedures as those of Dr. Fry will assuredly 
in good time exact a great revolution in the current teaching with 
respect to the New Testament. No doubt there is much less in the 
more recent literature which offends the reason and hardly anything 
which’ hurts the conscience, but whether much or little, it will have 
to go the way of the Old Testament prodigies. 

It is no doubt the case that the masses of Christian people are 
yet, for the most part, untroubled by what are called critical questions. 
They still listen to the Lessons read in church with acquiescence, 
and even with interest; but there are many signs that this is changing 
fast. Any. clergyman who takes the trouble to find out what his 
parishioners really think about the narratives of the Old Testament 
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will make some surprising discoveries. He will find that the more 
thoughtful and sensitive people ‘are, often seriously troubled by what 
they hear, that coarser minds are moved to contempt, greatly to their 
own moral injury. It is becoming clear that in the interest of 
Christianity itself ecclesiastical usage ought more faithfully to reflect 
the actual opinion about the Bible which now obtains. A drastic 
revision of the lectionary would seem to be urgently called for. The 
very circumstance that so many of our people are prepared to 
acquiesce in what they hear from the lectern, and even to believe that 
in some way or other what they hear is divinely true makes the 
present indiscriminate reading of the Bible in public an extremely 
perilous proceeding. Educated men, as we have already indicated, 
have at their disposal means by which to escape from the perplexities 
stirred in their minds by the incredible, puerile, or demoralising | 


„narratives which the Old Testament contains. But these resources 


are not accessible, and will never be accessible, to the masses of the 
people. Jey have no other course open to them when the difficulty 
is brought home either by their own intelligence or by the action of 
others, than the violent and unhappy course of repudiating the Bible 
altogether. The transition is prompt and obvious in untutored minds 


- from a sacred volume, too sacred for discussion, to a pack of lies, 


too gross for toleration. The principle of selection on the basis of 
what is edifying is, of course, familiar enough in the Church. It is’ 
implied in the whole notion of an official lectionary. There are 
passages—many passages—which the Church does not read in public. 
There is, therefore, nothing revolutionary in asking for another and 
a far more drastic revision. 

Moreover, it is hard to see why the traditional practice of limiting 
the Lessons read in church to the Bible should for ever continue. It 
was the custom in the Primitive Church and throughout the Middle 
Ages to read the lives of the Saints, and though, no doubt, the practice 
became discredited by the puerilities, which, under that description, 
were generally included, still, the principle is sound enough, and when 
we remember how great an accumulation of devotional and edifying 
literature the Christian Church possesses, and how very little of this 
is known, or likely to be known, to the masses of Christian people, 
it does seem a strange failure of duty on the part of the Church to 
make no use of it in her public services. We want to supplement the 
canonical scriptures by the Christian compositions which have secured 
the approval of general acceptance, and taken the rank of spiritual 
classics among religious people, just as in the worship of the Church 
the Psalter has been supplemented by hymns and anthems. The 
unhappy rigidity which restricts the modern English Church, at the 
lectern to the canonical scriptures and, in the reading desk, to the 
Prayer Book, is as ay indefensible as it is practically: 
mischievous. 
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What, then, we must ask, will the future of the Bible in the Church 
probably be? Is there any reason for thinking that the time will 
ever come when: the Bible will cease to hold the position of unigue 
importance ‘which it has hitherto held? Of course, it wil be 
universally admitted that parts of the Bible are always likely, by 
virtue of their intrinsic excellence, to remain in the usage of religious 
men. The literary power of great parts of the Old Testament, say, 
the Book of Job, some of the Psalms, and the Book of Isaiah, can 
never fail to secure for these compositions the highest rank in litera- 
ture, and not Jess certain is it that the devotional value of the Psalms 
as a whole will probably always give them a primacy amongst religious 
folk. Mr. Prothero’s recent book, “ The Psalms in Human Life,” is a 
remarkable evidence of the spiritual power which those compositions 
shave wielded for many ages. The eloquent words in which that 
accomplished writer tells the secret of this amazing influence may be 
quoted :— 


In the Psalms is painted, for all time, in fresh unfading colours 
the picture of the moral warfare of man, often baffled yet ‘never 
wholly defeated, struggling upwards to all that is best and highest in 
his nature, always aware how short of the aim falls the attempt, 
how great is the gulf that severs the wish from its fulfilment. In 
them we do not find the innocent converse of man with God in the 
Garden of Eden; if we did, the Book would for our fallen natures 
lose its value. On the contrary, it is the revelation of a soul 
deeply conscious of sin, seeking, in. broken accents of shame and 
penitence and hope, to renew personal communion with God, heart 
to heart, thought? to thought, and face to face. It is this which 
gives to the Psalms their eternal truth. It is this which makes them 
at once the breviary and the viaticum of humanity. Here are gathered 
not only pregnant statements of the principles of religion, and 
condensed maxims of spiritual life, but a promptuary of effort, a 
summary of devotion, a manual of prayer and praise,—and all this is 
clothed in language, which is as.rich in poetic beauty as it is universal 
and enduring in poetic. truth. The Psalms, then, are a mirror in 
which each man sees the motions of his own soul. They express 
in exquisite words the kinship which every thoughtful human heart 
craves to find with a supreme, unchanging, loving God, who will be 
to him a protector, guardian and friend. They utter the ordinary 
experiences, the familiar thoughts of men; but they give to these 

, a width of range, an intensity, a depth, and an elevation, which 
transcend the capacity of the most gifted. They translate into 
speech the spiritual passion of the loftiest genius; they also utter, 
with the beauty born of truth and simplicity, and with an exact 
agreement between the feeling and the expression, the inarticulate 
and humble longings of the unlettered peasant. So it is that, in 
every country, the language of the Psalms has become part of the 
daily life of nations, passing into their proverbs, mingling with their 
conversation, and used at every critical stage of existence. 
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But between a literary appreciation of selected passages from the 
Bible and a religious use of the Bible such as the whole tradition 
of Christianity attests and authorises, there is all the difference in 
the world. The question, therefore, really presses for answer: What 
is to be the future of the Bible in Christendom? 


II. 


Three broad considerations may be advanced as justifying, in the 
future, the paramount place which the Bible has traditionally held in 
the life of the Christian Society. 

In the first place, the Bible remains, after all the educational discus- 

‘sions of our time, the best manual of fundamental morality of which 
experience has knowledge. Its excellence arises, perhaps, from two 
causes. - On the one hand, in the Bible; morality is always linked with 
the enthusiasm of religious conviction; on the other hand, morality is 
constantly illustrated by famous examples. 

It is a matter of common experience that abstract morality has very 
little effect on character and conduct. Even the most determined 
opponents of religion will hardly deny this proposition. Injurious as 
we may think many developments of religion have been, mischievous 
as, it must be conceded, ecclesiastical action has often shown itself to 
be, it yet remains the case that, apart from religion, morality appears 
unable to influence the conscience, and determine the action, of man- 
kind, and, besides, every teacher knows that the young are singularly 
unable to grasp that which is abstract. Principles must be embodied 
in examples if they are to bite into the youthful memory and become 
an abiding influence on subsequent life. Moreover, it will hardly be 
disputed that, when all deductions on the score of historical truth and 
modern conceptions of right are made, the familiar histories of the Old 
Testament (with some exceptions, which might be easily separated) 
do serve the purpose of moral teaching with quite unequalled success. ` 
Those who may resent this statement, if there be any such, may fairly 
be asked to name some substitute which could take the place of the 
Bible as a manual of elementary and fundamental morals. And, 
further, it must be added that there is a practical consideration of very 
great weight, which cannot be ignored by prudent citizens. The Bible 
is in possession among the masses of the English people; its reputa- 
tion is secure, its position is still, for the most part, unquestioned. 
Even if, which we deny, a satisfactory substitute for the Bible could be 
found, it would yet remain the case that it had no corresponding 
position in the estimate of the people. The secure credit and 
universal veneration of the Bible are valuable national assets, and he 
is a shallow or unscrupulous citizen who would lightly throw them 
away. 

In the second place, -the Bible is still, what it has always been 
throughout Christian history, the best corrective of ecclesiastical 
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corruption. It is, of course, matter of fact that the Christian society 
is always tending to lapse into abuses. Again and again Christianity 
has presented the aspect of an almost complete departure from 
primitive models of faith and conduct, but at all times there has been 
within the Church an instrument réady to hand for making successful 
appeal. to the slumbering Christian conscience against prevailing 
ecclesiastical aberrations. We may say that the Christian Church has 
at all times been compelled to bear on its front an appeal against its 
own treasons. Thus there is something deeply impressive about the 
prominence which, even in the darkest ages, has been secured to the 
Gospels. The liturgical procedure of the Church has at all times 
implied a protest against the irrational theories and the unworthy 
practice which, from time to time, have seemed to dominate the whole 
area of ecclesiastical life, and, as a matter of fact, the great movements 
of reformation from within, which have often recalled current 
Christianity to its first principles in the New Testament, have found 
their inspiration and, to some extent, their actual form in the Sacred 
Writings. In a Word, the New Testament is still the Court of Appeal 
from the Churches open to the individual Christian. Laws and rubrics 
must be supposed to have, as their object, the securing the Christian 
society against innovations upon, and new departures from, established 
and accepted procedure, but laws and rubrics, as we are coming slowly 
to see, can never be altogether satisfactory instruments for preserving 
the spiritual health of a living society. Such enactments, however 
well intended and wisely expressed, grow obsolete, and become, 
accordingly, impracticable. The New Testament remains, on the 
contrary, always true and relevant, precisely because it is not a code 
of laws or a collection of binding precedents, but a repertory of first 
principles, expressed in the life of the Founder and of His immediate 
followers. The distribution of the Scriptures widely amongst the 
people thus serves as a check upon ecclesiastical action, and prevents 
that too-intimate association of the Religion with the ecclesiastical 
machine which, wherever it exists, lends strength to the one. by 
imperilling the other. Within the Roman Catholic sphere it is the 
case that a first hand knowledge of the Bible does not generally exist 
amongst the people. There is, therefore, absent the most effective of 
all influences’ which could restrain the natural tendency of the 
Ecclesiastical Executive to advance its own authority and to 
exaggerate its own importance. The result is manifest. Christianity 
has become apparently inseparable from the official system which 
represents it, and every revolt of conscience or of intelligence against 
the teaching and policy of the Ecclesiastical Executive tends inevitably 
to take the form of a repudiation of Christianity itself. Hence the 
notorious fact that precisely where the Church is supreme, Christianity 
is most generally and most decisively rejected by the educated and 
morally vigorous sections of the population. 

In England and America the very opposite is the case. The Church 
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holds a comparatively humble postion, broken up into many separate 
systems, varying greatly in age, in dignity, and in power, but none of 
them sufficiently authoritative or sufficiently considerable to challenge 
to itself, with any pretence of reason, the sole representation of the 
Christian Religion. The Christian Church is always seen to be, not 
identical with, but, at best, ancillary to, the Religion which it professes. 
Ecclesiastical abuses, errors in doctrine, blunders in policy, do not 
suggest to the masses of English-speaking people that Christianity itself 
is false. They are not wont to seek in the doctrines and procedures 
of any Church the most authoritative statement of religious truth. 
The Sacred Book is more to them than the Sacred system. The New 
Testament, at least in the broad lines’ of its teaching, is familiarly 
known, and against the New Testament there is no resentment. 
Instinctively an appeal is made from the ecclesiastical system or 
systems to the Sacred literature and, at the worst, men go outside the 
Churches, not in the bitterness of alienation, but, as they profess and 
believe, in order to be better Christians. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the public value of all this. 

Within the Roman Catholic sphere the moral unity of society is 
broken up. There are two consciences, co-existing and conflicting, 
two moral ideals, two sets of motives, two standards of moral judgment ; 
the one of the Church, the other of the State. The extraordinary 
bitterness of domestic politics in Latin countries arises from this deep 
duality of moral standpoint and tendency. The Christian society 
seems to have forfeited its proper character as the cementing influence 
in ordered human life. An anonymous Christian writer of the second 
century has described very effectively this aspect of the Church. His 
description reads almost like a satire when we set it against contem- 
porary and authoritative descriptions of the Church in France and 
in Italy. “Christians,” writes the anonymous author of the fragment 
known as the Epistle to Diognetus, 


are in the world what the soul is in a body. The soul is spread 
through all the members of the body and Christians through the 
divers cities of the world. The soul is enclosed in the body and 
yet itself holdeth the body together; so Christians are kept in the 
world as in a prison-house, and yet they themselves hold the world 
together. 

No contrast between Roman Catholic and Protestant communities 
is more marked or more suggestive than that presented precisely in 
this respect. Within the Protestant sphere, thanks to the widely- 
distributed knowledge of the Christian Scriptures, the moral duality, 
of which we have spoken, does not exist; one conception of duty, 
one type of patriotism, one direction of moral effort obtains. Under- 
neath the infinite varieties of political thought and action, in spite 
of the bewildering and multiplying antagonisms of social development, 
there always exists a firm sub-structure of unquestioned and unques- 
ticnable Christian morality. 
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In the third place, the Bible, and herein, of course, specially, though 
not exclusively, the New Testament is perhaps the most effectual 
check we have on the materialistic tendencies of modern life. No 
student of contemporary life and literature will question the existence ` 
and the increasing power of these tendencies. The effect of civilisa- . 
tion has been enormously to stimulate human desire. Great as are 
the benefits of civilisation, they are attended by this formidable 
circumstance, that the manufacture of new appetites proceeds at a 
much swifter rate,.and the result is the accumulation of discontent. 
We are sometimes called to listen to panegyrics on modern society. 
We are shown, by long series of comparative statistics, the rapid 
progress of mankind. We are assured that in numerous respects the 
lot of the poor is greatly superior to their condition in former times, 
and we are bidden to draw an optimistic conclusion; but in order to 
appraise the statistics justly, we need another set of figures, which 
should show the growth of human desires. 

What is the relation between desire and satisfaction? What is 
the margin of unsatisfied desire now, compared with former times? 
Is discontent, in short, increasing or decreasing with the advance of 
civilisation? It seems to the present writer that these questions . 
admit of but one answer. It is the answer suggested by the striking 
recurrence in.the very heart of ancient Christian society of the char- 
acteristic pagan crime of suicide; it is the answer proclaimed at 
intervals with lurid emphasis by the assassins of anarchy. Anarchy, 
indeed, implies suicide as well as justifies murder. The anarchist is 
as ready to die for his creed of hell as the Christian martyrs for the 
faith of Christ. Death has no terrors for him, for he has brought 
himself to believe that death is the end. The dread of something 
after death, which religion instils, does not haunt his mind or lay 
restraining grasp upon his arm. This fact alone proves that the police 
will never be able to extirpate anarchy. When the terrors of the 
law cease to, terrify, law is powerless. i 

Now, it seems evident that anarchy has followed in the wake of 
those social and political changes which have had the effect of 
withdrawing large sections of the people from the influence of religion. 
Moder society carries within itself this forlorn and terrible burden 
of derelict souls, a generation of spiritual exiles, on whom the sweet 
and bracing influence-of the Christian tradition, which is the gulf 
- stream of Western civilisation, has never passed, and who are pre- 
destined from their cradles to be the scourges and plagues of mankind. 
No doubt there are many tendencies and conditions making for 
anarchy, but surely the great parent cause, to which all the rest 
are subordinate, is the disappearance over large areas of civilised life 
of the religious bases of morality. We do not realise the magnitude 
of the peril. The diffused material comfort of society throws a veil 
over the ulcer which is eating its vitals. We find it hard to believe 
that the morals of the savage can co-exist with the aspect and manners 
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of civilised man; but morality, also, must be learned, and myriads of z 
our people have never learned it, and are adrift in society without 
principles or convictions, helpless to withstand the bad passions of 
their own natures or the evil suggestions of other men. These non- 
moral multitudes are flung into a society which brings a severe strain 
even on the robust and disciplined character. They find themselves 
compelled to live under conditions which, to say the least, are not 
morally helpful. From cradle to grave they are faced by the severe 
pressure of competition, the unrelaxing toil, the squalor of poverty, 
the strokes of economic revolution, the miserable exigencies of 
unmerited -want, and, side by side with all that wretchedness, the 
ostentation of unearned wealth, the profusion of unchecked luxury, 
the msolence of unchastened power. Moreover, these cruel and 
shocking contrasts are no longer regarded with the dull stare of 
fatalistic ignorance, but are seen in the full light of those doctrines of 
equality which are the commonplaces of democratic politics. Is 
it hard to understand the disgust of society—nay, of life itself— 
which fills the minds of thousands and predisposes them to listen to 
the malignant sophistries of anarchy? Can we wonder that there 
are multitudes toiling with sore hearts in unkindly surroundings who 
read the world through the darkened spectacles of failure, and that 
the spirit of the outlaw throbs in many a young man’s breast, cooped 
up by some harsh fate in our great cities, a dangerous, but surely not 
altogether an ignoble spirit? 

Here, again, the situation appears to be most acute outside what 
we'may conveniently describe as the Bible-reading sphere. There 
is something in the social atmosphere created by a widely-diffused 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, which moderates the acerbity of 
economic strife, shames the arrogant selfishness of prosperity, and 
mitigates the embittered resentments of want. Far better than 
intermittent disquisitions from a supreme Ecclesiastical Authority is 
the stamping indelibly on the public conscience of that conception 
of human duty which is expressed in the Gospel. This great service 
to peace and to social reformation is rendered by the Bible in the 
familiar usage of the people. 


III. 


Our conclusion, then, is fairly evident. In the future the Bible 
will be otherwise regarded, and otherwise used than in the past, but 
the change need not imply any diminution of importance or of 
influence. This will depend upon the action of the Christian Church 
during the next generation. It would be idle to deny that at this 
moment the credit of the Scriptures is seriously shaken in the public 
mind, nor can it be reasonably doubted that the tendencies in popular 
life ‘at present prevailing are, in the main, hostile to the Christian 
tradition. When, however, we calmly examine the causes which 
have conduced to this situation, we cannot but acknowledge that they 
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lie so largely within the sphere of ecclesiastical mistakes, that it would 
be altogether irrational to draw any despondent inference with respect 
to the future of Christianity itself. It seems to the present writer 
that the Christian Church has definitely entered on one of those 
‘recurrent times of transition, in which the Christian religion is 
correlated with accumulations of new knowledge, and qualified for a 
new lease of beneficent activity in the world. van: 

There is, for the historical student, a striking resemblance between 
the situation in which Christians stand at the beginning of the 
twentieth century and that in which their religious ancestors stood 
at the beginning of the sixteenth. In both cases there hes behind 
a century distinguished beyond precedent by great accessions of new 
knowledge, great unsettlement of long-established opinions, great 
widening of the horizon of civilised men. The fifteenth century 


_and the nineteenth century have at least this quality in common—. 


‘that both the one and the other rendered some great revolution in 
religious belief unavoidable. 7 

The Reformation, it has been said by one of the clearest of modern 
thinkers, so far as it was an intellectual movement, was an attempt 
to restore the equilibrium of science and ‘religion which had been 
distorted by the gradual growth of human knowledge. The early 
discoverers in..science. found themselves outside. the Christian’ pale, 
not because science and philosophy are anti-Christian, but because 
the Church’s conceptions of God’s truth were unscientific. - Prot- 
estantism on: its intellectual side was a movement to set right this 
inadequacy. A monstrous antagonism had grown up between the 
conclusions of human reason and the ‘decisions of the Church. Mr. 
Mark Pattison describes the issue which was thus set before the 
Christian society in terms which may well provoke searchings of 
heart amongst the representatives of the English Churches. The 
Church of Rome, he says :— ` . 


_ had at-the Reformation the same option which the Church of 
England now has. It had to choose between conforming its doctrine 

. and discipline to the accumulated knowledge of the time or of 
breaking for ever with the intellectual progress of Europe. 


| There are indeed many evidences that thoughtful Christians in all 
the’ Churches are not wholly ‘unconscious of the critical character “of 
the time. Attempts are being made in many directions ‘to think’ out 
some reconciliation between modern science and ‘traditional belief. 
One such attempt has recently attracted wide notice in this country. 
Abbé Loisy’s bold attempt, by means of the theory of development, to 
vindicate for himself, within the pale of the most inexotable and 
unchanging of Churches, the right to handle the Christian documents 
with complete disregard of the doctrinal consequences suggested by 
his critical conclusions, has commended itself as satisfactory to many 
Christian people on both sides of the Channel. The sharp division of 
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spheres which the theory requires appears to the present writer to do 

violence to human nature itself. In the long run it will not be possible 

to separate the view taken of the New Testament from its logical 

effects on the doctrinal tradition of Christendom. On this point I 

would direct attention to the admirable criticism of Abbé Loisy’s 

position, recently made by that acute and accomplished preacher, the 

Rev. W. Inge, of Hertford College, in a sermon preached. before the 

University of Oxfotd, and published in the Guardian of March oth. 

If it were indeed the case that an honest application of sound critical 

principles to the Christian documents were to result in such drastic 

changes in the established Christian belief with reference to the. 
Founder of Christianity as to strip Him of His moral uniqueness and of 

His spiritual primacy, it seems to the present writer inevitable that any 

effective belief in His divinity would certainly and properly, after a - 
longer or shorter interval, perish out of Christendom. But it seems to 
him that, so far from thé best modern criticism pointing in the 
direction of any such destructive results, it is the case that criticism is 
already showing many indications of constructive power, and that there 
is good reason for confidence that the grand result to which we are 
tending is a clearer perception of the spiritual supremacy of the historic - 
Jesus, or, to put the same thing in another way, religion is receiving 
from history and criticism all the support it can expect or require. But, 
undoubtedly, as in the sixteenth century, so in the twentieth, a period 
of trouble and confusion must be traversed before the new positions to 
which we are moving are firmly seized and occupied. The temptation 
will be strong within the Churches to adopt the too familiar attitude of 
mere antagonism to unwelcome and innovating truth. A great cry 
will go up from the multitude of distressed faithful to their official: 
leaders, demanding protection against the disturbers of religious 
harmony, and the traitors to established creeds, 

There are not lacking signs that, as in the sixteenth century, so now, 
the process of transition will involve for multitudes a weakening of 
moral allegiance; so that the advocates of the new reformation, like 
their spiritual ancestors, will at every turn be hindered and discredited 
by the moral scandals which seem to have direct connection with their 
teaching. Now, as formerly, many of the best, if not the most 
courageous, of Christian men will take their place in the ranks of 
obscurantism and exert their whole influence on the side of authority, 
but unless history is incompetent to yield any trustworthy guidance at 
all, the result which will finally be reached will justify the faith of the 
latest advocates of doctrinal Reform, and more than compensate for 
the troubles of the present distress. The twentieth century will add - 
yet another solemn historic affirmation, of the Evangelic oracle to the 
long series which the Christian centuries contain, “Heaven and earth 
“shall pass away, but My Word shall not pass away.” 


H. HENSLEY HENSON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


JAPAN AND RUSSIA. — 


RUSSIAN PESSIMISM AT THE OUTSET. 


OR the past two months the foreign policy of the civilised world 
F has been closely bound up with that of Russia and Japan, and 
for many months to come this relation of interdependence is certain 
to continue unchanged. Hence the Near and Far Eastern Questions 
England’s relations to Tibet, Afghanistan’s attitude towards Russia, 
the Sultan’s dealings with Macedonia, the misgivings felt and the 
precautions taken by the three Scandinavian States, the footing on 
which Spain stands to Portugal, Italy’s mistrust of Austria, Bulgaria’s 
fear of running risks at a time when Russia is not free to extricate her, 
China’s neutrality arid Germany's diplomatic aims are all more or less 
affected by events in the Yellow Sea and Korea. In a word, every 
problem has been temporarily solved or shelved until it shall have 
become clear to what extent its factors have been changed or. 
modified by the upshot of the Russo-Japanese War. How soon this 
phasis will be reached it is of course impossible to say. Two years 
was General Kuropatkin’s rough guess on the day of his departure from 
St. Petersburg; but a commander who starts for the seat of war for the 
purpose of leading his countrymen to victory cannot be expected to 
treat his task too lightly in advance; for his merit, like that of a 
physician, depends mainly upon the difficulties to be surmounted before 
achieving success, and as his Imperial Master is said to have 
commanded him, on bidding him farewell, not to return to St. Peters- 
burg until he had first unfurled the Russian flag over the Mikado’s 
palace in Tokio, it would have been unwise had the unsuccessful War 
Minister belittled the obstacles in his way and treated the campaign 
against Japan as a picnic. “You must be patient above all things,” 
he remarked to one of the Marshals of the Nobility who saw him off 
at the station.- “The war will be tedious, and its vicissitudes calculated 
“to depress. as well as to elate our people. Discount our reverses 
“therefore in advance, and remember that we are bound to win in the 
“end. But two years may be regarded as the time necessary to give 
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“the coup de grace, If the war ends before that time, that will be so 
“much to the good. Be patient.” 

_Nearly two months have already gone by since hostilities broke out 
in the Far East, and as yet not only has nothing decisive been done 
on either side, but it is still impossible to sketch the respective plans 
of campaign or to gauge the chances of the belligerents. At the 
outset, indeed, Russia fared very badly, and as it was assumed that 
the causes of her reverse Would continue operative to the end, a 
gloomy view was taken, the fall of Port Arthur and Vladivostok, a 
Japanese advance against Manchuria and the capture of Kharbin were 
considered likely to mark the further progress of the war. But all 
such forecasts are rash and misleading. . The elements of success and 
the causes of failure are too many, too obscure, and too complicated to 
be estimated aright several months ahead. This is especially the case 
in a combined land and sea campaign which is the first of its kind in 
modern. times. These difficulties are further intensified by the 
profound secrecy which very properly surrounds all the movements 
of the Japanese and Russian troops, and by the false intelligence which 
is. unwittingly or deliberately, spread abroad by well meaning corre- 
spondents or wily commanders, But the six or seven- weeks have 
sufficed to elucidate certain important points which caused extreme 
anxiety to Russia. - 

„After the first attack on Port Arthur, a feeling of intense. gloom 
çame, over all those Russians who desired to see their fleet and army 
victorious. That.a tiny State like Japan, whose navy was but of 
yesterday, should have paralysed at one fell stroke the squadrons of 
Port Arthur and Vladivostok and taken complete command of the 
sea was a terrible humiliation, comparable on y to that which Great 
Britain had suffered at the hands of the Boers at the outset of the South 
African War. On land, too, the outlook was dismal For despite the 
‘tall. talk,”-about hundreds of thousands of troops massed in Manchuria, . 
and despite General Kuropatkin’s boast that Russia was “ watching for 
“Japan as a cat might lie in wait for a mouse,” things were very far 
from satisfactory. Deducting the number of men needed for the 
defence of the railway, there were not one hundred thousand troops 
available in the whole country. The supplies of coal and food were 
likewise insufficient. And the sea route being closed, the army at the 
seat of war would be wholly dependent upon its one line of communica- 
tion; a. railway several thousand miles long, interrupted at Lake 
Baikal, exposed to the attacks of Chinese brigands, and capable at 
most of carrying some 800 men daily. The economic condition 
of Russia was also anything but flourishing. French investors 
might be frightened into throwing several milliards worth of Russian 
„securities on the market and thus dealing a deadly blow at the credit 
of the country; the expenses of the war might necessitate the outlay 
of the gold cover which secures the paper issue, and thus undo the 
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work of M. Witte who first fixed the price of the rouble and introduced 
a gold standard; and the dry cold of the winter ‘would probably ruin 
the crops in the southern districts of Russia and bring about a partial 
famine. Misfortunes were descried coming as thickly as snowflakes. 

Political complications were also in the air. The British mission ‘in 
-Tibet was regarded as the herald of a general anti-Russian advance 
in the Far East and in Persia; Bulgaria and Turkey were at daggers’ 
ends—egged on, of course, by England—and might at any moment 
try issues with results fatal not only to Russia’s prestige, but also to 
her material interests; Balkan troubles would certainly move Austria 
to advance to Mitrovitsa or beyond it, and might even give England 
a welcome pretext for contributing actively to solve the Near Eastern 
difficulty. Worse than all, Great Britain and the United States seemed 
resolved to stand by Japan in case she were too hard pressed, grimly 
rehearsing the various acts of the Berlin Conference Comedy; France, 
or at any rate that section of it to whose views expression was given 
by M. Jaurés, was strongly opposed to the Dual Alliance, while the 
Government of the Republic, which largely depended for its existence 
upon the vote of these Radicals and Socialists, appeared lukewarm, so 
that Russia would be wholly isolated but for the disinterested 
friendship of Germany. Germany, who had been looked upon for 
so many years with cruel suspicion, tinged with hatred, now came 
forward in the time of need as the only staunch friend of Muscovy. 
And to the Russians, who have vigilantly watched what they term the 
Teutonisation of Asia Minor, these advances were gall and wormwood. 


Way RUSSIA IS CONFIDENT AGAIN. 


Such was the.uncomfortable state of mind of Russian nationalists 
for several weeks after the outbreak of the war, and a very doubtful 
advantage was taken of it to organise a second pan-European Press 
campaign against Great Britain, making her responsible for Russia’s 
losses in the past, present and future. But during the last few weeks 
a change has come over the thinking section of the public in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff and Odessa, and even the very limited circle 
which really shapes the destinies of 140 millions has likewise come 
to see that it was on the point of being made a cat’s paw for others. 

To begin with, black pessimism has been dispelled on a number of 
points. Examined calmly, things were seen to be less hopeless than 
they had looked. Thus the damaged battleships in Port Arthur, it 
was agreed, might have been sunk, ought indeed to have been sunk 
considering the golden opportunity which Admiral Togo possessed. 
Had the English been in the place of the Japs probably not a Russian 
vessel would have escaped destruction. And after all, the damage 
done was not irreparable. The “Retvizan” could still render splendid 
services. The “Novik” was out and about, and the others would also 
soon be able to show fight. The manner in which the “Varyag” 
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conducted itself will be recorded in history by the side of the story (or 
legend?) of the “Vengeur.” Admiral Makaroff would fire his men to 
deeds of daring. Then in time new ships would reinforce the old. 
Moreover, the Japs had gained no important victory. Their troops 
were, it is true, enabled to effect a landing unhindered, but even that 
good stroke may finally turn out to be a misfortune. When the time 

_comes for them to return, Russia may have regained command of the 
seas, and their retreat may be cut off. In a word, when sentiment 
predominates over reason, a hopeful mood may strongly reinforce a 
doubtful argument. In the present case, however, it is fair to say that 
there are good reasons for Russia’s looking upon the prospects of the 
war more hopefully than at first. 


CAN THE RUSSIAN NAVY REGAIN COMMAND OF THE SEA? 


In this campaign, as in everything else, time is undoubtedly on 
Russia’s side. Every day, therefore, that passes without actual loss is 
a point gained. Corisequently, even if the odds given by mere numbers 
were not overwhelmingly in her favour, her financial staying powers 
will enable her to stand the terrible strain much longer than her 
adversary. That being so, Japan’s only hope lies in rapidly dealing 
blow after blow, achieving unexpected successes, capturing Port’ 
Arthur, destroying the Manchurian Railway, striking terror into Russia 
and filling the Chinese with admiration and awe. But the results 
obtained by Japan have not, say the Russians, come up to the hopes of 
her friends nor the fears of her enemy. Perhaps the severe cold, the 
obstacles caused by the ice and other impediments which could not be 
provided for in advance, account for the contrast between promise 
and achievement. Besides, the Japanese squadron behaved admirably, 
rendering the presence of two Russian divisions almost meaningless, 
But none the less the hard facts remain that Port Arthur has not 
fallen, and the Russian warships, although paralysed for the moment, 
are still in existence, and may be reinforced by a squadron from the 
Baltic just when Japan will be well nigh exhausted. 

The division under the command of Admiral Virenius, which was 
at Jibutil when the war broke out, could not reach Port Arthur owing 
to the lack of coaling stations on the way out. Besides, once the 
Japanese had command of the sea, the task of rejoining the Russian 
squadron was fraught with danger, especially seeing that Admiral 
Virenius’ division consisted of vessels whose speed does not exceed 
-seventeen knots, and was hampered with eleven small torpedo craft 
barely capable of venturing out into the open sea. But the plan has 
only been put off, not given up. And in the Baltic there is a consider- 
able number of warships which may render splendid service yet, and 
which are being made ready with all possible haste. Unfortunately, 
not all the vessels in the Baltic were built for the purpose of crossing 
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the ocean, so that several must be eliminated from the list of the ships 
of the coming squadron. Thus the old “Peter the Great ” and the iron- 
clads constructed for coast defence, including three of the new type 
of the “Admiral Ushakoff,” could hardly risk the dangers of the long 
journey. But quite a fair array of vessels can be despatched without 
those: thus there are the four line-of-battleships built in 1887—1894 
(the “Alexander IL,” “Nicholas I,” “Navarin ” and “ Sissoi Veliky ”), 
all of which could start almost at a moment’s notice. Then there are 
three armed cruisers (“ Admiral Nakhimoff,” “ Pamyat Azova” and 
“Vladimir Monomakh”), a large belted cruiser which was formerly 
commanded by Admiral Alexeyeff (“Admiral Korniloff”), and a 
smaller one (“Svetlana”). Besides these ships, which have been ready 
for some time, four new line-of-battleships ôf the “Borodino” type will 
be prepared to start in May, or early in June, as well as one large and 
two smaller belted cruisers. Thus a formidable squadron might be 
despatched to the Far East (consisting of 5 line-of-battleships, 4 armed 
cruisers, 2 large and 2 smaller belted cruisers) armed with 161 
heavy guns. l 

Doubtless many of those ships are of old types, especially in the 
matter of protection, and the whole squadron would also be sadly 
deficient in speed, inasmuch as it could not advance beyond 15 knots 
an hour. But, on the other hand, their armaments are formidable, 
the heavy and quick-firing guns having all been recently renewed. 
It is well within the bounds of probability, therefore, that the 
appearance of this new force in the Yellow Sea may compel the Japs 
to retire to the cover of their naval fortresses. The despatch of this 
squadron to the Far East, say the Russian authorities, would be, 
politically, perfectly safe so far as Germany is concerned, for her, 
benevolent neutrality and Johnsonian gratitude are certain. Sweden, 
too, despite her preparations, is not likely to cause any trouble, and 
‘ the utmost she could effect would be more than neutralised by the old 
cruisers, the ironclads for coast defence and the flotilla of torpedo 
boats which would be left behind. The one great danger, however, 
lurks in England’s attitude later on. If a serious misunderstanding 
occurred between Russia and Great Britain, and culminated in war, 
the strongest naval division which the former country could keep 
in the Baltic would be forced to.seek cover under the guns of 
Cronstadt. 


THE COALING PROBLEM. 


But the great puzzle which the Russian Admiralty must solve before 
despatching the new squadron to the Far East is that of coal. How 
to steam thirteen thousand miles without a coaling station on, the way 
is the shortest way of stating the problem. But it is further compli- 
cated by other considerations, such as the circumstance that most of 
the vessels in question, with the exception of those of the type of the 
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“Peresvet,” were built for operating in the Baltic, and are therefore 
hardly fitted to pass in war time from that sea to the waters of Japan. 
Hence their bunkers can contain only a very limited quantity of fuel, 
from 550 tons, which is the coal capacity of the “Sissoi Veliky,” to 
the 1,450 tons of the vessels of the “Borodino” type. In other words, 
if they steam at a moderate rate of speed, they can go from 3,000 to 
4,000 miles without coaling. The cruisers are somewhat better 
equipped, seeing that they can catry fuel enough for a distance varying 
from 5,000 to 8,000 miles, besides which some of them are provided 
with sails. 

If, then, we consider the squadron which could be despatched to 
the Yellow Sea at once, consisting of five line-of-battleships, four ` 
protected cruisers, and four belted cruisers, we find that these vessels 
would need, at the very lowest estimate, 31,000 tons of Cardiff coal, 
so that they would have to be fed by nine colliers carrying about 
24,000 tons, and to coal at least three times on the way, either in the 
open sea or else on the wild shore of Morocco or Arabia. And this 
calculation presupposes that the squadron will not be accompanied by 
torpedo boats, as is the division commanded by Admiral Viremius. 
Otherwise, at least 4,900 tons more would be needed. These fragile 
craft would, if taken at all, be conveyed across the ocean by new 
cruisers after the Japanese fleet has been immobilised. 

The Russian Admiralty feels confident that this plan can and will 
be carried out in due time, and this conviction, shared by the principal 
competent authorities on naval matters, has largely contributed to 
raise the spirits of the leading members of the Russian Government. 
To what extent it is feasible, technically and politically, is a question 
to which-no outsider could reasonably hope to offer a satisfactory 
answer, without first elucidating a number of obscure points the truth 
about which is known only to the initiated few. © 


Russia’s LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


To serious reverses at sea were added difficulties on land arising 
from the slender carrying capacity of the single line of railway, the 
lack of rolling stock on the other side of the Baikal, and the ease with 
which it might be destroyed in various places. At first it was feared 
that no more than five trains could be run daily; then the need of 
unloading and forwarding everything on sledges over the frozen lake 
would, it was held, greatly lessen the number of troops that could be 
conveyed, and Jastly, the daring attempts of the Khunkuzes might 
some day succeed and an important bridge or tunnel be destroyed. 
But this pessimism is now believed to be groundless. The Minister 
of Ways and Communications, Prince Khilkoff, set out for Siberia to 
supermtend the work of transport in person. One of the frst 
changes made was to turn the traffic between the stations Listvenitsh- 
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naya and Mysovaya to Listvenitshvaya-Tankhoy, whereby about 20 
miles was gained.. ` 

In the next place, elaborate arrangements were made for the time 
of the breaking up of the ice in spring. Men and materials will then 
be despatched from Irkutsk along the old Siberian route to Kultuk, and 
then by rail to Tankhoy. And in order to facilitate the transport 
the Minister has instructed a number of engineers and seamen to set 
up signals along the shores of the Amur, to measure the depth of the 
water and to have in readiness a flotilla which will carry men, horses, 
ammunition, food and forage to the seat of war. The Amur Naviga- . 
tion Company has been informed that its vessels will in case of 
need be requisitioned and even bought up at a price fixed by the 
Government; the River Argoon and the southern tributaries of the 
Amoor, the Sungari and the Ussuri are also to be covered with 
transports for Kharbin, Girin and other parts of Manchuria. 

But the most tangible and needful improvements wrought by Prince 
Khilkoff are, in the first place, the laying of temporary rails across 
the Baikal, whereby the delay caused by this vast sheet of frozen 
water has been considerably lessened, and in the second the 
massing of a large quantity of rolling stock on the other 
side of the lake. After the declaration of war, the first 
thought of the Minister was for the Manchurian line, and his 
reflections must, have been disquieting, if he read the local 
newspapers. The carriages there were so few that it seemed 
doubtful whether even four trains could be run daily from 
the other side of Lake Baikal, andthe engines were not only utterly 
insufficient in number, but in many cases unfit for service altogether. 
Thus a couple of days before the campaign began the Vladivostok 
Journal published an interesting article on the Ussurian Railway, 
declaring that an “epidemic” prevailed among the engines’ there. 
“Engines, if we may so express ourselves, are dying like flies. Every 
“month, say the railway servants, a large number of engines are borne 
“tò the grave, and as for those which are in working order, many are 
“capable of moving only forward, and cannot possibly move backwards, 
“thic function being atrophied. Their wheels turn forward, but back 
“they cannot revolve. What would happen if wat were to be suddenly 
“declared? ” 

All this was rapidly changed by Prince Khilkoff. From all parts of 
_ Russia came waggons, locomotives, engineers, engine drivers, assistant 
station-masters and mechanics. Higher wages were offered to all 
officials volunteering to go to the Far East, premiums rewarded those 
who finished their work before the expiry of the term allowed by 
contract, and thus in a relatively short time Russia's sole line of 
communication worked far more smoothly and efficiently than at any 
time since it was constructed. Doubtless the cold on the Baikal told 
heavily on the soldiers, who at first had to march over it or to sit in 
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wooden sledges; and some of them had their ears and noses frost- 
bitten ; but the harrowing stories told of scores of deaths by frost, and 
of a train full of troops going through the ice and carrying all the 
men to the bottom of the deep lake, are mere mischievous war myths. 
In the beginning confusion, chaos and delay marked the course of the 
military traffic, but ever since the first four weeks perfect order has 
prevailed, and Prince Khilkoff is so energetic and hopeful that he has 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg to say that he expects to be able to 
move seven or eight thousand men daily as soon as the warm weather 
has set in. 


THE KHUNKUZES OR CHINESE COSSACKS. 


The greatest menace to the Manchurian Railway were the Chinese 
“Redbeards,” commonly called Khunkuzes. At bottom these men are 
Cossacks, who render to the Celestial Empire services’ similar to those 
which the Russian Government of former days owed to the freebooters 
or Cossacks, who were mounted highwaymen living in communities on 
the banks of the Dnieper, the Volga, and the Don. The descendants 
of those men, the Ussuri Cossacks, Amur Cossacks, and Transbaikal 
Cossacks, defend the Manchurian Railway to-day against their 
Mongolian brethren, the Khunkuzes. The latter lived in Manchuria 

qWhen the Chinese colonised it, and their ranks were afterwards swelled 
by criminals and outlaws, who, forming themselves into bands, lived 
by plunder. In time they merged into oneggreat society known as 
the Hunhultse or Redbeards, whose standard is red with the word 
“Revenge” inscribed upon it. The members of this community are 
all mounted, apd their horses are proverbial for speed and endurance. 
The chief hing places of the Khunkuzes are situated among the 
fissures of the northern slopes of the Chanboshan Mountain on the 
upper Sungari. A few years ago theghieftain of the band was Haiden 
Ghy, who hated all foreigners, rogitted all brigands, and was feared 
alike by the Chinese and the Russians. He was so influential in the 
country that he gave one of his relatives the post of diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the Governor of Girin. It needed all the energy and 
strategy of the Russian General Fock, who headed a military expedi- 
tion to the Upper Sungari, to break the power of Haiden Ghy. In 
Niuchwang the Khunkuzes went so far as to found an insurance office 
and to levy a tax upon all merchants trading in the interior of 
Manchuria. Every merchant who insured himself against attack was 
authorised to hang out a red flag over his waggon, which protected 
him from the assaults of the brigands on the way. The chieftain who 
holds sway over these Mongolian Cossacks to-day is Tulensan, against 
whom the Russians rigged out a military expedition, which, after a 
year’s operations, returned unsuccessful. When they set out in search 
of him he was ensconced in safe quarters not far from Mukden, at 
the head of 600 men all well trained and provided with excellent 
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horses. Once a Russian captain managed to surround him seemingly 
on,all sides. But when the cordon was drawn tighter Tulensan was 
found to have slipped away through an open space between the right 
wing of the Russians and the River Liao. Soon afterwards he was 
brought to bay in the village of Syakhontu, and a sharp battle ensued, 
in which the brigands lost very few men and subsequently made good 
their escape. Later on they had another encounter with the Muscovites 
and lost twenty-five men, many horses, and a large quantity of 
ammunition ; but, despite the circumstance that they were encircled 
on all sides but one, and that a bog which was commonly held to be 
impassable, Tulensdn and the bulk of his adherents managed to march 
through it unharmed and to take refuge in Mongolia. Sirice then, 
however, he has reappeared at the head of a gang of 300 men in 
Apshankhuyan, near the Chinese Eastern Railway, between the rivers 
Liao and Tamzikhe. 

One of Tulensan’s lieutenants was a notorious Russian renegade, 
Fulenhoy, who effected his escape in a most daring way from the 
convict settlement in Sakhalin. When he joined his late chief 
in Apshankhuyan he commanded a band of 500 well-mounted 
brigands. The Russians, who got wind of the junction of the two 
gangs, despatched two companies, a body of cavalry and four field 
guns, under the command of Captain Trotsky, of the General Staff, 
against the Chinese Cossacks: Their plan was to surround them on 
all sides, barring their xyyeat into Mongolia, and to cut them to pieces. 
But the expedition proved a failure. For although the Russians felt 
sure that they had occupied all the fords over the Liao, Tulensan 
discovered one which was not guarded, and he and his band crossed 
over the stream and found shelter in Mongolia. They were hotly 
pursued by the troops, overtaken in a hamlet, and in a sanguinary fight 
the brigands lost 175 men killed, 200 wounded, 250 horses, and large 
stores of ammunition. Among tke slain was the second in command, 
Fulenhoy. But Tulensan escaped with goo men, and is likely to be 
heard of again. 

A high Russian military official, whom I questioned as to the danger 
which threatens the railway from the Chinese Cossacks, assured me 
that no fears whatever were now entertained on that score. “We have 
“experience of the ‘Redbeards,’” he said, “and are quite able to deal 
“with them effectively. We had to build the railway in the face of | 
“their opposition, warding off attacks day after day, night after night, 
“and we know the worst that they can do and have taken infallible 
“measures to baffle them. What they can accomplish is to force us 
“to keep some 40,000 men guarding the line, and we have already 
“stationed these troops. The bridges, tunnels, junctions, and all 
“important portions of the line are secure from surprises. The 
“Khunkuzes have played their part, and little further will be heard of 
“them during the campaign.” 
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RUSSIAN FINANCES—A DARK MYSTERY. 


Much of what has been written on the influence of the war upon 
Russian finances belongs -of right to the domain of fiction, The 
Russian system of levying high taxes, of presenting absurdly low 
estimates of the revenue for the coming year, and of balancing the 
Budget with a large surplus of which only the merest fraction iş spent 
in the districts where it has been raised, may, in the long run, be 
fundamentally wrong and ruinous. But its effects are slow. It also 
impoverishes the peasantry, who have not only less to spend now than 
in former years, but considerably less to eat, while education, agri- 
cultural improvement, and everything that tends to raise the material 
and moral level of the masses are perseveringly neglected. When 
the late M. Bunge was Finance Minister the policy which he sketched 
and followed seemed absurd to many who now declare themselves | 
convinced of its soundness. “Let the country,” he said “ support 
“some ten years of deficit, during which the tax-payers—the peasantry 
“__will improve their land and better their lot, and after the lapse 
“of that period, we shall be able to increase the taxes and to 
“balance our Budgets with enormous surpluses.” But before he could 
give this method a fair trial, M. Bunge was relieved of his duties, 
and his successor, M. Vyshnegradsky, adopted the opposite system 
of obtaining a surplus at all costs for the Government and leaving the 
déficit to the peasantry. M. Witte would have remedied all this 
had he been allowed time. He appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the lot of the peasantry, and made suggestions for improving the 
incidence of taxation, for repealing the laws fettering the members 
of the Commune, and other grievances. But with his fall the interests 
of the Russian peasants have been left to take care of themselves. 
And herein lurks a very grave danger to the State. - ` 

Again, the Russian method of making up public accounts is a 
Chinese puzzle to Europeans. Sums which actually belong to the 
Government, but happen to be paid in by one department to another, 
are booked among the receipts on a level with the taxation, while 
many items of outlay are made payable on the 2nd of January (Old 
Style), the first day of the new financial year, and for this reason do 
not figure among the expenses for a whole twelvemonth. Again, 
among the “amounts in hand,” or svoboduaya nalitshnost, as they 
are called, there are large sums which are not by any means available, 
but have to be spent either in the service of the public debt or else 
devoted to the payment of some other liabilities. In a word, the 
text of every Russian Budget needs an elaborate commentary, with- 
out which it is unintelligible. But all this being admitted, it does not 
follow that there is no money available for the war. The truth is 
that Russia is a very poor country with a rich Government. For the 
sums which, if the estimates had been made on the basis of the returns 
of former years, would have been employed in bettering the lot of 
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the people, have been set aside to “swell the funds in hand,” and the 
result is that the authorities now dispose of a large war fund, which 
will enable them to meet the current expenses for a long time without 
too great a strain. The after effects of; the campaign will, of course, 
be felt very painfully in all branches of the Administration, as weń 
as among the lower classes of the population; and it is not at all 
impossible that the continuance of the gold standard, which M. Witte 
introduced, may be ultimately endangered. But for the time being 
the money is forthcoming, and “ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
“thereof.” 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN DANGER. 


One of the worst effects which the present war can have upom 
Russia’s finances is the driving of gold out of the country and the 
return of the Government to a depreciated paper currency. I do not 
mean to say that this calamity is inevitable: an able Finance Minister,. 
like M. Witte, could and would find ways and means of meeting all 
liabilities without endangering that greatest achievement of modern 
financial skill. But M. Kokofftseff is not M. Witte, and the policy 
which his first measures foreshadow has already challenged the severe 
criticism of the chief financial and commercial authorities in the 
Empire. The present Minister is a painstaking; conscientious bureau- 
crat who is as unlikely to conceive a great idea as to perpetrate an 
obviously disastrous blunder; but he is quite capable of adopting a 
course—has indeed already adopted one—which may in the long run 
throw the financial and economic condition of the country into utter 
disorder. 

Although the gold reserves are certainly less abundant than official 
statements make them out to be, it cannot be doubted that they are 
considerable, and according to financiers who have no interest in 
distorting facts, they will enable the Government to pay all claims upon 
it, without recurring to dubious makeshifts for a considerable time to 
come. The claims which must be foreseen and provided for will come 
chiefly from the War Office, the international trade balance and the 
increased internal demands for money in general and gold in particular. 
And the gold reserves really available amount in all to about 500 
million roubles. Fhe Finance Minister affirms that they are almost 
double that sum, but his method of counting differs widely from that 
of Western Europeans. l 

It isa fact that redounds to the credit of M. Witte that he built up 
Russian finances on a metallic basis much broader and deeper than that 
of any other country in Europe or elsewhere, and the Imperial Ukase 
of August, 1897, which fixes the proportion of gold to the paper in 
circulation, goes further in the direction of caution than any French 
or English financier would have deemed necessary. And yet on the 
14th February last, the reserves of the Imperial Bank exceeded the 
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legal minimum by 700 million roubles, the figures being 1,002 millions 
in gold as against 598 millions of paper, to say nothing of the metal in 
circulation, amounting on January Ist to 787 millions in gold and 155 
millions in silver. Now this superfluous 700 million roubles, which 
was really a costly luxury in peace, becomes a welcome war fund to-day. 
But it is not all available. At least 200 millions must be subtracted 
and kept by the State Bank to cover future paper issues, which will 
certainly be needed to meet internal commercial demands. About 500 
million roubles therefore, or £53,191,489 are free to be employed in 
meeting the expenses of the war. F , 

War is relatively cheap for Muscovy ; but it does not follow, as many 
Russians—the Finance Minister seemingly among them—imagine, 
that it is therefore absolutely cheap as well. The war material, with- 
the exception of heavy guns, is made in the country; the transport of 
troops being effected by State Railways “actually brings in money to 
“the Treasury,” as M. Kokofftseff recently put it; the soldiers’ outfit 
is home made; the warships are built in the Baltic and other Russian 
works ; the food for men and the fodder for horses are supplied mainly 
by the peasants of Russia or Manchuria, and may be paid for in paper 
or silver, and the horses are purchased in the home markets. The 
payments which must be made in gold actually sent out of the country 
are therefore very much less than those which our Government were > 
forced to make during the war against the South African Republic. As 
the Russian Finance Minister recently put it: “The sums laid out by 
“Russia will not represent a pure loss, as did those spent by Great 
“Britain in the South African War: the greater part will remain in the 
“country. Moreover, it would be an obvious exaggeration to assume 
“that our gross expenditure in the war with Japan will amount even to 
“one-fourth of the xef expenditure in which the Boer War involved 
“England.” 


THE WAR FUND, INDIRECT TAXATION AND RETRENCHMENT. 


And to meet all such liabilities caused by the war, the sum of 
#53,200,000 sterling is really available. But everything beyond 
that must be provided for chiefly by means of loans. Now internal 
loans in war time are highly prejudicial to the economic interests of the 
country that floats them, because, among other ba” effects, they divert 
capital from trade and industry which are already suffering from dearth 
of ready money, whereas a foreign loan acts in the opposite sense. 
But one of the very worst forms of borrowing in the home market— 
although at first it may seem the cheapest and most convenient device— 
is the issue of bank notes for purely fiscal purposes. When recourse 
is had to this expedient for commercial objects, it is not merely harm- ° 
less but helpful ; but enlisted in the service of the Russian Treasury it 
would inevitably lead to the ultimate disappearance of gold from the 
country and the forced return to a paper currency. Hence the worst 
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possible foreign loan would do far less injury to Russian finances than 
the most brilliant results which could be attained by setting the 
printing press in motion. _ 

Taxation is another dangerous makeshift which, especially in Russia, 
would be followed by disastrous effects. For it isa tedious method of 
bringing in money; and as the peasants are already saddled with a 
burden heavier than they can support for long, to increase it would be 
to add the last straw and break the camel’s back. What can be accom- 
plished in this way is already being done. Private contributions from 
the Nobility, the Banks, Insurance Companies and wealthy private 
firms are pouring in abundantly to make up for the shortage in the 
public departments. Thus millions are being subscribed for new 
battleships, millions for powder and shot, millions for the 
wounded and sick, millions for the widows and orphans. 
Warm clothing, food, luxuries, medicaments are being daily 
presented to the Government from all parts of the Empire. 
Over and above all this, officials of every grade, civil and 
military, public and private, are obliged “voluntarily” to 
deduct a certain percentage varying from five to ten per cent from 
their salaries for the needs of the campaign and to continue to pay 
this until peace has been concluded. Millions have been given by a 
single individual, and wealthy merchants belonging to the dissenting 
body of the “Old Believers” have undertaken to subscribe a milliard 
roubles among themselves, if the Government should feel hard pressed 
for resources. , ` 

‘In other words, the higher classes are already being heavily taxed. 
Nor are the masses wholly exempted from this obligation. A Financial 
Commission of three. members has been appointed by the Tsar to cut 
down all the expenses not absolutely indispensable which had been 
provided for in the current Budget, and great hopes are placed in the 
results of this wholesale retrenchment. But even here, apparent good 
may turn out to be genuine evil. For the economy thus effected is 
the result of the cessation of great public works, such as new railway 
lines, and this in turn means an enormous increase in the number of the 
unemployed and the further stagnation of trade and industry. The 
tens of thousands of workmen thus thrown out of employment, being 
hungry, dissatisfied and well organised, cannot but constitute a serious 
danger to the maintenance of public order. Commerce and industry, 
too, must suffer severely under the circumstances. For the Govern- 
ment, with its ownership of railways and monopoly of alcohol, is the. 
one great employer of labour, of iron, of coal in the country, and ‘the 
cutting down of the expenses on public works which have been relied 
upon by all classes in the Empire will tell severely upon the economic 
condition of Russia, long before the war is concluded. Already there 
are not wanting signs and symptoms of the coming crisis. The Great 
Annual Fair of Irbit in the Government of Pensa on the frontiers of 
Siberia’ has not taken place this year, and as nothing was bought or 
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sold there, many firms have been unable to meet their liabilities, and 
others have been seriously handicapped in consequence. All these 
blows will be most severely felt at the close of the present campaign. 


Is A FINANCIAL CALAMITY INEVITABLE? — 


The balance of international trade will not in all probability undergo 
any serious change during the campaign, because of the great distance 
of the theatre of war from the principal exporting centres. On the 
contrary, owing to a rise in the prices of certain raw materials supplied 
by Russia to foreign countries, it is very probdble that these will 
be exported in greater quantities than heretofore. Another channel 
through which Russian gold flows to Germany, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere, is the wealthy tourist who spends a considerable 

. portion of the year abroad. During the war the number of Russian 
tourists is certain to decrease very perceptibly, and thus a considerable 
sum of money will be kept in the country. Another item of expendi- 
ture is the service of the foreign debt. And this will, of course, 
remain what it now is until and unless a new war loan has been 
negotiated. Much more serious is the possibility that foreign moneys 
may be demanded back from Russia, and the limits of her credit 
narrowed. And this question is bound up with that of an increased 
home demand for money in-general, and for gold in particular. To 
a large extent this matter is in the hands of the Finance Minister, 
who seems to lack that firmness and acumen which stood his pre- 
decessor in such good stead. 

‘For several years past foreign capital has materially contributed 
to keep down the rate of discount, the Russian money market exhibit- 
ing a strong tendency to link itself more closely with the principal 
exchanges of Europe. This tendency has now been suddenly checked 
by M. Kokofftseff, who inaugurated his official activity by raising 
the rate of discount, curtailing the credit of private financial institu- 
tions, and abandoning a very important exchange operation, which, 
for nearly three years, has been carried out by the Imperial State 
Bank. The nature of this transaction may be thus briefly described. 
Customers of the Bank, importers and others enjoying foreign credit 
for a short specified term, were wont to deposit in the Bank sums of 
foreign’ money, to receive in exchange Russian roubles at a certain 
rate and to possess the right of paying back the number of roubles 
received:and reclaiming the foreign money deposited. For this accom- 
modation the State Bank was paid a moderate commission, and its 
customers were freed from the results of wild speculation by thus 
insuring a certain rate’ of exchange during the whole term of their 
credit. Now that M. Kokofftseff has put an end to this operation, 
Russian importers-are obliged to apply to the market, with the results 
that the rate of exchange has already become an object of speculation, 
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that financial credit operations abroad, and, in particular, the discount- 
ing of bills of exchange in foreign countries, will have to cease, that 
the Russian rate of exchange will be still further raised, that the 
home demand for money will be intensified, and that Russian credit 
abroad has been severely shaken. 

The raising of the rate of discount by one per cent. at a moment 
when the demand for money was perfectly normal came as a surprise 
to all Russian banks and financiers. For it was not warranted 
by any of the considerations which are usually deemed decisive. 
It would have been justified if the gold reserves in hand were ten 
times less than they are believed to be, so that a further issue of 
paper to the extent ‘of, say, 100 million roubles would have exhausted 
them. No wonder, then, that foreigners were alarmed, and contri- 
buted by their not unreasonable fears to bring about the panic which 
did so much harm to Russia’s credit. If the Finance Minister and 
his advisers have such slender faith in Russia’s resources that they 
act as if a breakdown were impending, is it reasonable to expect 
foreigners, whose money is at stake, ‘to display greater confidence 
in Russia’s solvency? 

` Measures of this kind are certain, if persisted in, to bring about 
the financial and economic catastrophe which Russia is most anxious 
to'avoid during the present critical period of her history. The bills ` 
to be paid at the close of the campaign—financial and other—will, 
in any’ and every case, be heavy, will cause the feelings of dissatis- 
faction now pent up in the breasts of many to embody themselves 
in forms, and to an extent which may sorely : embarrass 
the’ authorities. But during the war a financial disaster 
would be fraught with terrible consequences. A mishap of this kind 
‘seems barely possible, if we take into account the means of which 
the’ Tsar’s Government disposes, and it appears improbable, if ‘we 
tay judge by the ease with which those resources can be husbanded. 
But the psychological factor has also to “be considered, and it is no 
edsy matter to estimate it aright. The utmost one can say is that a 
financial disaster may still be averted by wise and ‘statesmanlike 
measures, which run directly counter to the policy hitherto pursued. 
by the new Finance Minister. 


TURKEY AND BULGARIA. 


“The danger of serious trouble in the Near East constituted another 
source of anxiety to Russia, and for a long time it seemed imminent 
In‘all the diplomatic chancelleries of Europe the outlook was admitted 
to’ be gloomy in the extreme: in Spring the Komitatshees would again 
take the field in Macedonia, it was said, and Turkey, glad of the: 
opportunity to upset the chessboard where the game was going against: 
her, would declare war against Bulgaria, whereupon Russia’s hands 
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would be doubly tied. Bulgaria, too, was known to be preparing for 
the worst, and making good the deficiencies of last year. And just as 
the prospects looked blacker than ever, the news came from Sofia that 
the Prince’s Government had adopted a conciliatory attitude towards 
the Porte, declaring their readiness to put an effectual check upon the 
insurrectionary movement in return for certain measures to be agreed 
to by the Sultan. These Turkish concessions were of a very moderate 
kind;—the publication of the long promised amnesty to the 
Macedonians still confined in Turkish prisons; the realisation 
of the Miirzsteg reforms, and the repeal of certain excep- 
tional measures on the frontiers which served as a barrier 
to trade and commerce. This arrangement, which may soon 
be signed and sealed, has been received with undisguised joy 
by the Russian Government; for nothing, not even a campaign 
against India, could have been more inopportune during the war with 
Japan than hostilities between Bulgaria and Turkey, which would have 
given Austria a pretext for occupying Old Servia and perhaps Salonica 
as well. Even as it is, Russia’s prestige in the Balkan Peninsula has 
fallen very low. Austria is now the active, Russia the sleeping, partner. 
And the present Bulgarian Cabinet is anything but Russophile in the 
` sense in which M. Daneff was a friend of Muscovy. The Stambulovists 
have always proclaimed the necessity for Bulgaria to keep at a safe 
distance from “Muscovite wiles.” But the Prince, who was playing his 
last card when he dissolved the Chamber’ and had a Stambulovist 
majority elected, was not sorry to obtain another trump by playing into 
the hands of Russia) The move was in any and every case wise, and 
not Russia only, but the whole civilised world, will have reason sincerely 
to rejoice if life be made tolerable to the Macedonian Christians 
without further bloodshed and horrors. It would be gratifying to learn ` 
that with this pleasing prospect to look forward to, the Macedonian 
bands, of whose activity we still continue to read with a feeling of 
uneasiness, laid down their arms and returned to their homes. But 
in the Turkish Empire unrest is chronic, and despite the most satis- 
factory understanding between Bulgaria and the Porte, there is 
unfortunately still room for unpleasant surprises. 


FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS AND THE GERMAN PRESS 
CAMPAIGN. 


All fears having thus been dispelled for the time being on the score 
of the navy, the railway, and the finances, the only source of disquietude 
left was the likelihood of foreign complications during the actual war 
or when the peace negotiations began. And it appeared for a time 
to be the most serious danger of al. Asa matter of fact it was 
imaginary. Russia allowed herself to be hypnotised by the German 
Press, which by its sudden “revelations” made it clear that Japan 
would never have declared war, had it not been for the encouragement’ 
she was secretly receiving from her sleeping partner and future ally. 
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In the Berliner Tageblatt, the semi-official Post, the National 
Zeitung and other Press organs which are classed among the best 
papers of Germany, article after article appeared full of perfidious 
insinuations, crafty implications, or that odious rancour to which 
Germans give the name of Gehdssigkeit. No person who respects the 
good qualities of the German people as I do could have believed it 
possible for even moderately reasonable and veracious men to organise 
such a wicked and wanton Press campaign against England, unless he 
chanced to remember the almost unanimous virulence and violence of 
the Teutonic Press during the Boer War, and the distance beyond the 
Hercules Pillars of journalistic decorum and ethical principle td which it 
led some of the cleverest writers of that highly-gifted nation. But since 
then it had been taken for granted that the German hatred of England 
and the English had lost very considerably in intensity. British 
resentment, too, was undoubtedly dying down among the masses, while 
_ the leaders of the British nation are trained to despise the views of all 
foreign journals whatever. Hence indifference was gradually taking 
the place of more violent passions. But the renewal of the Press war 
by Germany, with a degree of thoroughness and bitterness which is 
calculated to surprise Englishmen, has done so much harm to Great 
Britain, and was within an ace of inflicting such a deadly blow on our 
relations with other Great Powers, that the British public must in its 
own interests make up its mind to take Germany for what she claims 
to be, England’s most dangerous enemy, and to adopt effective methods 
to meet her enmity, journalistic and military, in the future. 

For several years past Germany has been far and away the most 
unpopular nation among Russians. And since the Bagdad Railway 
Concession and the unfolding of German schemes for the development 
of Asia Minor, this feeling has grown in extent and intensity, threaten- 
ing to culminate in unpleasant overt acts. Down to the very outbreak 
of the present war, therefore, the Russian Press of all shades of 
opinion, Novoye Vremya, Russ, Svett, Peterburgskia Vedomosti, teemed 
with attacks on the Teuton neighbour, who was treated as the secular 
enemy of Russia. This race hatred between the Slav and the German 
may be good, bad, or indifferent; but it is a hard fact. Yet from the 
moment the Japanese made their first attack on Port Arthur, a complete 
and rapid change came over the Russian Press: from Germanophobe 
it suddenly became Anglophobe to a degree which there was absolutely 
nothing tangible or visible to warrant. But the explanation was given 
by the Russian papers themselves. Day after day they published state- 
ments from Berlin tending to show that England had egged on Japan 
to war. It was the. English Press which all along believed that the 
misunderstandings between the two countries would not be settled by 
diplomacy, while Germany had proclaimed that war was impossible. 
England, therefore, was in the secret. Russia was really at war with 
Great Britain at whom unfortunately she was forbidden by international 
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law to strike a blow, whereas Japan was but the merest cat’s paw. A 
high official in Berlin assured the correspondent of one of the chief St. 
Petersburg papers that in a private conversation Mr. Chamberlain had 
recently said, “We are only waiting for a pretext to go'to war with 
“Russia.” And not only was England the future ally of Japan, but she 
was even openly taking her part. The Japanese could never have 
scored such a success against the Port Arthur squadron, had it not 
been that they had used Wei-hai-Wei as a naval base. And the cession. 
of this station, although it took place shortly before the campaign had 
actually begun, was a coyert act of warfare, which Russia could not 
possibly condone. The convoying of the Japanese cruisers from 
Genoa was another stroke of perfidy, which called for swift punishment. 
- British naval officers had taken over those warships, and a British 
cruiser openly convoyed them through the Mediterranean. “In a word, 
an unending tissue of falsehoods was woven, the object of which was to 
cause Russia to mobilise a couple of army corps in Turkestan, perhaps’ 
seize Herat, and certainly march against India. General Ivanoff went 
so far as publicly to inform his officers that they might soon be called 
upon to march against the enemy. Russia, in a word, was on the verge 
of another war. 

Thus the German Press campaign bade fair'to be terribly successful. 
From the palace to the cabin, all Russians were angrily calling for 
vengeance against England. The “Anglo-Russian Campaign” was 
the name given by the newspapers to the present war. Peace, it was 
said, should be concluded as soon as possible with Japan, and war 
declared against England.: Germany’s friendship was extolled to the 
skies, England’s treachery stigmatised as diabolical. The British’ 
representatives in Russia were systematically boycotted, and not by 
the Russian nobility only, but by German diplomacy as well. Prince’ 
Meshtshersky, whose organ, the Graskdanin, is understood to mirror’ 
the views of the Imperial Court, published a violent article which is’ 
fairly characterised by the following extract: “All the impudent and' 
“vile acts which England perpetrated during the past months against 
“Russia are too manifest to every one ‘of Russia’s many millions of 
“people to need recording in any Blue Book, and Russians of all ages, 
“even children, and of all conditions, are permeated with hatred 
“against the English and with the thirst for revenge. Nor is there one’ 
“Russian who does not grasp the fact that we have to do not with the 
“Japanese, who are unworthy of Russian blood and Russian hatred, 

“we have to deal with England, and all the hatred, all the force of the’ 
“Russian spirit thirsting for blood is directed against England. Voices’ 
“have long since made themselves heard in Moscow, crying, ‘We are’ 
“giving millions for the war against the Japanese, but we will give’ 

“‘whole milliards for a war against England, if only the Tsar will say 
“the word? And these words are repeated by the entire Russian 
“Empire, by every city, every hamlet, every soldier, every Russian’ 
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“man. Animated with this sentiment, let the whole Russian ‘Press 
“speak out, and then, perhaps, our diplomatists will be inspired to talk ` 
“with the English Ministers in the language of English cynicism, of 
“English impudence, and at every sound of such language all Russia 
“will stand up breast to breast as one man for our adored monarch, 
“and will not recoil from any sacrifice when ‘the struggle longed for 
“by all Russia has begun against her one secular enemy.” 


A DEUS EX MACHINA HINDERS AN ANGLO- 
. RUSSIAN WAR. 


In vain did Lord Selborne declare that Wei-hai-Wei had never 
been ceded to Japan and that no Japanese warships had been near 
the place since August ; in vain did he deny with all possible emphasis 
the lying report that the two Japanese cruisers had been convoyed 
through the Mediterranean by vessels of H. M. Navy. These refuta- 
tions were summarised—as “boiled down,” by the Continental news 
agencies through which they passed on their way to St. Petersburg—and 
published in small type without a word of comment by ‘the Russian 
journals, which continued, as before, to quote German newspapers 
in support of those wanton and dangerous calumnies. “One of the 
most important passages in the official‘denial, which announced that 
the -officers who took charge of the Japanese cruisers had been 
punished for their act, was dropped out of the telegram on its way 
Zo Russia, and never found a place in the Press of that country. For 
weeks afterwards, day after day, the same falsehoods were repeated, 
commented on, and served up.in multifarious ways to the Russian 
public, who are still profoundly convinced that England has been play- 
ing false, and that her neutrality is covert war, worse far for Russia 
than an open campaign. Here is an extract’from the Birshevya 
Vedomosti of the 29th February, long after the official contradictions 
of the British Government :—“ Without declaring war against us, 
“but; on the contrary, publicly proclaiming her strict neutrality, it 
“seemed ‘godd-in England’s eyes to convoy two warships, laden with 
“bombs, torpedoes, and guns for one of ‘the belligerents,; escorting 
“them-with an English cruiser, likewise charged with war materials. 
“And during all the time this redoubtable trio was on the way, the 
“wrathful Lord Lansdowne ‘could find no free time to telegraph to 
“his officers and seamen that their mission was at an end, that the 
“British cruiser must turn back ‘because the’ Japanese had 
“treacherously begun hostilities against a certain Power living in 
“friéndship with England.”’ And the following’ day the'' Novoyé 
Vremya, in a leading article against England and Japan, ‘called upon 
the Russian Government deliberately to violate the neutrality of 
China in Wei-hai-Wei, Chefoo, Taku, and elsewhere! 

It is not too much to say that, had it not been for the energetic 
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measures taken in London and the mission on which Count 
Benckendorff came to St. Petersburg, it is practically certain that the 
feelings of distrust and hatred of England with which the 
-Russian people were systematically and wickedly inspired 
would have speedily assumed the form of open war. But 
autograph letters, which owe their vogue in modern times 
to the German Emperor, may sometimes effect what no 
formal assurances given in the House of Commons or the Lords can 
accomplish. In this case the result was attained. Prince Meshtshersky 
published a sort of recantation in his Grashdanin, the hidden fact 
that the Russian Government had thanked the éommander of the 
“Talbot” for the assistance he gave to the drowning Russian crews 
“was announced to the public, the projected campaign against India 
was left in abeyance, and Russians began to ask who it was that had 
hypnotised them? The Russ soon answered ‘the question, which 
need not have been asked. Discussing the scheme, popular enough 
a few weeks ago, of a coalition with Germany against England, it very 
properly remarked that if Russia and Germany combined could break 
up the British Empire, all that would happen would'be the dissolution 
of the Franco-Russian alliance and the enormous growth of Germany, 
who would gather together all the smaller Powers of the European 
Cabinet and would turn its hand against Russia. “Is it this that we 
“desire? That Germany admittedly longs for it is intelligible ; equally 
“intelligible are her efforts and strivings to bring it about, for we have 
“toiled and moiled more than once to help to exalt her. But why there 
“should be voices raised in the Russian Press in favour of an alliance 
“with Germany is less intelligible. . . . Turkey may be egged on to 
“wage war against Bulgaria, Austria’s long-prepared enterprise against 
“Old Servia may be realised. Each of these variations would set us 
“a special task and tie up another portion of our resources. And 
“when we have bound ourselves to various pillars in various places, 
“when our front will be turned to different casual places such as Japan, 
“India, etc, and our back to Germany, then, at last, we shall under- 
“stand the real Germany as she is. For she will no longer have any 
“motive to play the hypocrite, once she can easily obtain an outlet 
“to the Adriatic, and appear in the 7é/e of Great Germany, with 
“two capitals—Berlin and Vienna,”* l 

And yet in spite of the temporary subsidence of popular prejudice 
and passion against England, aroused by means of the German Press, 
the agitation from the Fatherland has not been wholly abandoned. 
Journals which are influential in the German Empire still do their 
utmost to sow discord between France and England on the one hand, 
and Russia and England on the other, and it is impossible to blink 
the fact that they may at last succeed. One is amazed at the venom 
of the articles which daily find their way from the high-class journals 


* Russ, 8th March, 1904. 
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of Germany into the newspapers of St. Petersburg, Moscow and 

Odessa, The Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, for instance, had an 
article in the middle of March, when the feeling in Russia against 
England was rapidly dying down, lamenting the fact that Russia had 
not mobilised her troops against Turkestan at the outbreak of the war 
against Japan. The feeling in Russia towards England and the 
English is, the German journal affirms, far too Anglophile. Fifty years 
ago, under similar circumstances, Russia would have quickly concen- 
trated a vast army on the frontiers of India. Indeed, if Russia had 
only acted aggressively and seasonably in Central Asta, it is quite 
possible that theré would have been no war with Japan. But Russia 
is too mild. In a short time, the far-seeing Teuton adds, England 
will use Austria as a cat’s-paw to raise new difficulties in Russia's path 
in the Balkans.* One of the most influential Berlin papers writes: 
“Who can guarantee tht France may not render to her old ally Russia 
“just such co-operation as England gave to Japan when she authorised 
“her to use Wei-hai-Weir?t If this deliberate statement, which had 
been solemnly, repeatedly and credibly contradicted in England and 
elsewhere is not unwarranted and mischievous, seeing that it endangers 
the peace of Europe by spreading a report known to be false, the 
standard of journalistic ethics is no longer what it was. The same 
organ continues > “One fact has been established: England, despite 
“her endeavours, was perfectly well aware that peace would not be 
“maintained, and she used this knowledge for her own ends. We 
“consider it very doubtful whether she would have undertaken the 
“Tibet Expedition, if she had not been absolutely certain that Russia’s 
“hands would be tied. . . . In Spring she will be the happy possessor 
“of the passes to Tibet. It is therefore very intelligible that in Russia 
“England’s conduct should arouse bitterness and distrust. And this 
“bitterness is all the more grounded that Russia’s attitude during the 
“Boer War was charactérised by astonishing correctness.” 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE DURING THE BOER WAR. 


This last statement is as false as the others. Russia’s attitude 
during the Boer War left much to be desired on the score of correct- 
ness. To say nothing of General Kuropatkin’s order to mobilise, which 
was fortunately cancelled before any great harm had been done, the 
secret endeavours made by the Russian authorities to tempt the Emir 
of Afghanistan to commit a flagrant breach of his solemn engagements 
and to enter into direct relations with Russia is none the less an 
established fact that the general public is wholly ignorant of’ its 
occurrence. And when the true history of Russia’s attitude during 


* Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, quoted by the Peterburgskia Vedomosti, 12th 
March, 1904, X ý 
+ Berliner Tageblatt reproduced in the Novoye Vremya, of the 3rd March. 
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that crisis comes to be recorded, and the secret letter—written to an 
agent, but addressed and delivered to the Emir himself—is published 
to the world, the talk about England’s ingratitude to Russia, whose 
attitude during the South African War was not merely correct but 
chivalrous, will read like bitter irony. That, however, is merely by the 
way. Both countries have much to forgive and forget. Russia has 
more than once misunderstood England’s aims and misinterpreted her 
motives, sometimes from negligence, but more often owing to the 
insinuations of the German Press. And of the English nation this is 
equally true. The people of Great Britain are in reality more favour- 
ably disposed towards Russia than the Germans ate willing to admit, 
and if only there were any effectual means of coming to a permanent 
understanding. with that country, it would have been arranged long 
ago. Still, however, between an entente and open enmity there are 
, countless degrees, and because we happen to be the prospective allies 
of Japan, it by no means follows that we should be the present enemies 
of Russia. 


LESSONS FROM THE GERMAN PRESS CAMPAIGN. 


Two bitter lessons will be drawn from the German Press Campaign . 
against England. One is that the regrettable and unwarranted feelings 
towards the British people which inspired it are due to no mere 
transitory impulse which vanishes together with its passing cause, but 
represent a settled sentiment which no friendly advances of ours can 
alter, and which must therefore be carefully reckoned with at all times 
and in all places. And the other concerns the use and abuse of the’ 
Press. No more efficient machinery for fostering popular prejudice and 
arousing popular passion exists in modern times, and it is therefore 
the duty of the leaders of the British nation to take a leaf from the 
book of certain Continental Powers and to adopt such measures as 
may enable them when the need arises to enlist a number of foreign 
Press organs in the praiseworthy work of unravelling the tissue of lies 
deftly woven by the rest. à 

However this may be, the Russians are now persuaded that if any 
untoward complications should arise during the course of the present 
campaign, they will certainly not proceed from England. And this 
certitude, together with their conviction that their navy will be oppor- 
tunely reinforced, their troops transported to the Far East without let 
or hindrance, that their finances will bear the strain of the enhanced 
demands of the military and commercial worlds, and that their atten- 
tion will not be distracted by a war in the Near East, explain the 
buoyant spirits and seem to warrant the hopeful anticipations with 
which they look to the future. 


E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


F the. many books that have been written on the Irish question 
() during recent years few can be compared in’ sympathetic 
insight, and none in practical value, with Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
“Ireland in the New Century,” just published by Mr. John Murray. 
No man is better qualified to write on Ireland and its present needs 
than Sir Horace, to whose initiative and wise enthusiasm is largely 
due the new movement of social and economic reform which is doing 
such good’ work in Ireland to-day. The main purpose of the present 
volume is to give an account of the aims and actual achievements of 
this movement, as represented by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
over which the author presides. But there is much in these pages 
besides the record of things done and to be done. Sir Horace is the 
least official of officials; he uses his own paper, as it were, and dips 
his pen into his own ink-stand, writing from a full heart and mind on 
the various phases of the work to which he is devoting his life. Even 
if his book were not an important contribution towards the solution of 
a pressing problem, it would still be a book to read for its author’s 
personality, and as a racy and penetrating study of the Irish mind and 
character. 

Tite one vital point which Sir Horace emphasises again and again 
is that the Irish question is a problem of character—of Irish character. 
He does not ignore the historical causes of present conditions, or the 
inherent justice of his countrymen’s plea that “the life of a nation is 
“not to be measured by the life of individuals, and that a wrong 
“inflicted by a Government upon a community entitles those who 
“inherit the consequences of the injury to claim compensation at the 
“hands of those who inherit the government.” But this does not blind 
him to the grave responsibility that rests upon the Irish people them- 
selves, or to the paralysing effect upon the Irish mind of always looking 
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for the regeneration of Ireland from without, when so much can be 
done from within. On this point he speaks out boldly :— 


It had been borne in upon me, in the course of a long study of 
Irish life, that our failure to rise to our opportunities and to give 
practical evidence of the intellectual qualities with which the race 
is admittedly gifted, was due to certain defects of character, not 
ethically grave, but economically paralysing. I need hardly say I 
refer to the lack of moral courage, initiative, independence and 
self-reliance—defects which, however they may be accounted for, 
it is the first duty of modern Ireland to recognise and overcome. I 
believe in the new movements in Ireland, prifcipally because they 
seem to me to exert a stimulating influence upon our moral fibre. 


It would take me too far afield to consider in detail Sir Horace’s 
thoughtful review of the chief living influences that exercise a more 


‘or less baneful effect on the Irish mind. In three deeply interesting 


chapters he examines the part played respectively by politics, religion, 
and education in forming the national character as we find it to-day. 
In dealing with such controversial subjects he naturally has much to 
say that will be challenged in one quarter or another. He regrets the 
obsession of the national mind by politics, which he considers one of 
the greatest difficulties of the Irish question: “We in Ireland have 
“yet to free ourselves from one of the worst legacies of past mis- 
“government, the belief that any legislation or any legislature can 
“provide an escape from the physical and mental toil imposed through 
“our first parents upon all nations for alltime.” In his chapter on “The 
“Influence of Religion,” Sir Horace, himself a Protestant, takes a less 
pessimistic view of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland than is held 
by Mr. Michael McCarthy and other writers—that, at least, is the 
general impression given, though, on examining the chapter in detail, 
one finds confirmation of nearly every charge that has been brought 
against the Irish priesthood. It is difficult to understand, in the face 
of these admissions, how Sir Horace can advocate the endowment by 
the State of a Roman Catholic University, which would, of necessity, 
be wholly dominated by the priests. In effect, he says: “The 
“tendency of clerical influence in Ireland is to repress individuality, 
“and, by shifting the moral centre of gravity to a future existence, to 
“check the growth of the qualities of initiative and self-reliance; I 
“believe that the regeneration of Ireland can only be through the 
“building up of Irish character in the qualities which win in the modern 
“struggle for existence; it is essentially a question of education; I 
“would place the higher education of the majority of my countrymen 
“under clerical control.” The apparent inconsistency of this attitude, 
and its evident sincerity, illustrate the immense difficulties that stand 
in the path of Irish progress. 

Turning from the theoretical to the practical side of the book, Sir 
Horace gives a very interesting account of the genesis and progress of 
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the movement for the re-organisation of Irish agriculture on the co- 
operative principle. The movement began in 1889, when Sir Horace, 
Lord Monteagle, and a few other Irishmen “set themselves the task 
“of bringing home to the rural population of Ireland the fact that their 
“prosperity was in their own hands much more than they were generally 
“led to believe.” They must help themselves and combine for their 
own economic salvation. This was a new doctrine, and its pioneers 
met with the usual reception. The scheme was pronounced impractic- 
able. .The farmers themselves at first opposed a hopeless xox 
possumus to the suggestion of co-operative action; and there were 
other difficulties which will readily occur to the minds of those who 
know Ireland. The following record of experiences by one of Sir 
Horace’s colleagues will give some idea of the uphill fight :— 


It was hard and thankléss work. ‘There was the apathy of the 
x people and the active opposition. of the Press and the politicians. It 
` would be hard to say now whether the abuse of the Conservative 
Cork Constitution or that of the Nationalist Hagle, of Skibbereen, 
was the louder. Mr. Plunkett was described as a “monster in 
human shape,” and was adjured to “ cease his hellish work.” . Once, 
when I thought I had planted a Creamery within the precincts of the 
town. of Rathkeale, my co-operative apple-cart was upset by a local 
solicitor who, having elicited the fact that our movement recognised 
neither political nor religious differences—that the Unionist- 
Protestant cow was as dear to us as her Nationalist-Catholic sister— 
gravely informed me that our programme would not suit Rathkeale. 
“Rathkeale,” said he, pompously, “is a Nationalist town— 
Nationalist to the backbone—and every pound of butter made in 
this Creamery must be made on Nationalist principles, or it shan’t 
be made at all.” This sentiment was applauded loudly, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


The progress of the movement is a remarkable instance of what 
may be done by “pegging away” under the most discouraging 
circumstances, provided your theory be sound. Sir Horace tells us 
that he held *fifty meetings before a single society had. resulted 
therefrom. Yet, in the autumn of last year, the I.A.O.S. had under 
its care 360 dairy and 140 agricultural societies, nearly 200 agricultural 
banks, 50 home industries societies, 40 poultry societies, and 40 others 
with miscellaneous objects. The membership numbered about 80,000, 
representing some 400,000 persons, while the combined trade turnover 
reached, approximately, 42,000,000. But the importance of the move- 
ment cannot be measured merely by its practical achievement, though 
that in itself is considerable. It is the moral effect that Sir Horace 
emphasises most strongly. In every part of Ireland the principle 
of self-help has been accepted, and individual character is being slowly 
but surely strengthened. “Alike in its material and in its moral achieve- 
“ments, this movement has provided an effective means whereby the 
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“peasant proprietary about to be created will be able to face and, solve 
“the vital problems before it—problems for which no improvement in 

“land tenure, no, rent reductions, actual Or prospective, could otherwise 
“provide an adequate solution.” 

I have given no idea of a delightful quality to be found in these 
pages—a quality that can, perhaps, be best indicated by saying that 
the book is written by an Irishman about Irishmen, and is racy of the 
soil. 

Mr. Filson Young’s “Ireland at the Cross Roads ” (Grant Richards) 
is well worth reading in conjunction with Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
volume, for it. contains an excellent appreciation of “fhe Department ” 
and its work. The author is not an Irishman—at least, one gathers 
as much from his book—but he writes with sympathy and knowledge. 
His view of the influences of Roman Catholicism in Ireland is far 
gloomier than that taken by Sir Horace Plunkett. He develops an 
interesting theory as to the ultimate destiny of the Gaelic revival, 
which he thinks is acting “like an antidote upon the religious poison.” 


How far its tendency will go . . . it would te hard to say. It is 
at any rate probable that this healthy movement will go on long 
enough to bring it into violent and active opposition to the Church. 


SON For, paradox though it may seem, anything really national in Ireland . 
“RUGBY )2 


must ultimately come to grips with the national religion. And this 


ER f movement is so healthy and so vigorous, it is so wholesome and 


comforting, it lays so fine a foundation and provides so sound an 
education that it can hardly fail, before its work is done, to loosen 
the national incubus. 


Mr. Young has a genuine sense of literary form, a sense so active 
that some readers may be led to doubt his absolute sincerity. In 
this, I think, they will be doing him an injustice. 


% %, & * 


Mr. Edmund Gosses volume on “Jeremy Taylor,’ the latest 
addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s “English Men of Letters” series, is 
an interesting study of the great writer who is perhaps more often 
spoken of than appreciated as the most eloquent of English divines. 
If we except his “Holy Living and Dying,” which has taken its 
rightful place as the most ‘admirable manual of devotion in the. 
language, Taylor is, I fear, but little read in the present day, although 
in the sheer literary beauty of his writings, in the power and poetic 
glow of his imagination, and the marvellous variety of his illustrations, 
he is comparable only with the greatest masters of the English 
language. It is difficult to understand how so commanding a genius 
should have suffered such comparative neglect, for the critics have not 
been silent. Mr. Gosse probably gives us the true explanation when 
he observes that “the fame of Jeremy Taylor has been injured among 
“general readers by the fact that he is a divine, and among divines 
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“by the fact that he is an artist.” The theologian who is also a 
literary artist is in danger of falling between two stools—the religious 
reader is apt to suspect his sincerity, the general reader is seldom 
attracted by his matter. If Mr. Gosse can persuade the present 
generation to read the “Golden Grove” Sérmons, the “Liberty of 
“Prophesying,” and the “Discourse of Friendship,” he will not have 
written in vain. ` 

There was certainly room for a critical biography of Jeremy Taylor. 
Bishop Heber’s “Life,” published in 1822, and revised by the Rev. 
C. P. Eden in 1854, is still the only authoritative biography; and ' 
since the publication of Eden’s recension, no Life of Taylor has 
been issued which has any independent value. Mr. Gosse has some 
fresh material to contribute, but it is not very important, throwing 
light mainly on the Irish period of Taylor’s career, after he had been 
made Bishop of Down and Connor by Charles Il, and had been 
drawn into bitter conflict with the Ulster Presbyterians. What are 
known as the “Lady Wray” reminiscences the present biographer 
rejects utterly, pronouncing them “a mystification or a hoax by which 
“Heber was deceived.” 

But it is in the critical portions of the book that Mr. Gosse is 
. most interesting. There are many eloquent passages, as when he 
defends Taylor against the charge of artificiality brought by those 
who fail to distinguish between the ornament that is structural and . 
the ornament that is merely decorative. Taylor’s illustrations are 
always a part of the thought and an aid to its development :— 


It is im this extraordinary vitality and organic growth of his 
metaphors that Taylor is really, what he is so often called, “ the 
Shakespeare of English prose.” His visual memory was a well of 
images into which his fancy was incessantly descending, to return 
brimful of new combinations and illustrations. His taste was very 
pure, and for all his florid ornament, there is perhaps no writer of 
the time whose metaphors seem to us less forced, or less incongruous. 
Certain primal elements are extremely fascinating to him. . . . It is 
to be noted that all his inductions from natural phenomena, have that 
fervour which is needful to give this spécies of ornament real value. 
When his prose is richest, when it leaps with greatest daring from 
image to image, it always preserves “that entire, unsuspecting, 
unfearing, childlike profusion of feeling” which Coleridge so accu- 
rately noted as its leading characteristic. . . . But perhaps it is in. 
all the forms of water that-he most delights, water bubbling up 
through turf, or standing in drops on stone; or racing down a country 
lane; the motion and whisper of little wandering rivulets. . . . He 

- seems to have been for ever watching the eddies of the Towey and 
the windings and bubblings of its tributaries, and the music of those 
erratic waters passed into his speech. 


There is fine discrimination, too, in Mr. Gosse’s praise. He does 
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not forget that, great writer as Taylor is, he is not a great thinker. He 
notes a curious limitation in the Sermons, as, indeed, in all Taylor’s 
writings—“the absence of almost all allusion to the life of the poor.” 
Jeremy Taylor is always the private chaplain of a great nobleman, 

preaching to the influential and well-to-do friends of his patron. Of 
` the poor he never speaks and seldom seems to think :— 


This involves, to be just, no harsh judgment on Jeremy Taylor, 
even in this one particular, for he did exactly what it was his duty 
‘to do. Yet we cannot help wishing that the democratic element in 
society had also had am opportunity to attract him. It did not, and 
it was really not at Golden Grove, but ten years later in the court 
of Louis XIV., that this essentially modern note was to ba sounded. 
It was Bossuet, and not Taylor, who was to introduce the definite 
consideration of the cause of the poor, and to bid the Christian 
world listen to the “ cri de misère à Pentour de nous, qui devrait nous 
fondre le cceur.” 


Mr. W. H. Wilkins is an indefatigable student of the personal history 
of our Hanoverian princesses.. In his, previous books, “The Love of 
“an Uncrowned King” and “Caroline the Ilustrious,’* he has given 
us biographies of Sophia Dorothea, the unhappy wife of George I., and 
of Caroline of Anspach, Queen-Consort of George II. In two hand- 
somely illustrated volumes, entitled “A Queen of Tears” (Longmans 
and Co.), he continues the series with the life-story of Caroline Matilda, 
Queen of Denmark and sister of George III. It is a tragical tale, fuil 
of pathetic interest, and in Mr. Wilkin’s narrative it loses nothing in 
the telling. Few English readers, I imagine, know anything of this 
unfortunate Princess beyond her name and a brief mention here and 
there in the memoirs of the times; for though her dramatic story is 
known to every Dane, very little has been written about her in the 
land of her birth, A “Life,” by Sir Lascelles Wraxall, was published 
in 1864, but it has long been out of print, and much new material has 
since come to light, and is used for the first time in the*present work. 
. The opening chapters have a special interest of their own, apart from 
the main theme, for Mr. Wilkins sketches in detail the Princess 
Matilda’s early environment at Carlton House and Kew, and gives us 
full-length portraits of her father and mother, Frederick Prince of 
Wales and Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, who appear in a far more favourable 
light in these pages than in the Whig chronicles of the period. 

The tragedy of Caroline Matilda’s brief life may be outlined in a 
few words. Born in 1751, four months after her father’s death, she 
was brought up im strict seclusion by her mother. When she was 
barely fifteen, and pathetically ignorant of the world and its ways, she 


* Messrs. Longmans have just issued a new and cheaper edition of ‘Caroline the 
jilustrious,” in one yolume, 
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was scnt—“packed off” is, perhaps, the most appropriate term—to 
Denmark to become the unwilling wife of King Christian VIL, a 
monarch who was half buffoon, half libertine, and wholly ruffian. No 
English lady was allowed to accompany her, and she was left to battle 
for herself, as best she could, as the nominal head of one of the most 
corrupt Courts in Europe. Given the circumstances and the dramatis 
persone, the result would seem inevitable. Four years after her 
marriage the young Queen entered into an intrigue with Struensee, 
the Court Physician; together, the lovers obtained complete 
ascendancy over the King, now reduced to a condition of semi- 
imbecility by his excesses, and for a time Struensee, using his royal 
mistress as his tool, usurped supreme power in the State. Of course 
it could not last ; evety class was alienated by Struensee’s administra- 
tion. There was a palace revolution; Struensee and his accomplice 
Brandt were arrested, charged with high treason, and executed. The 
Queen herself was divorced and imprisoned; but through the inter- 
vention of her brother, George ITI, she was ultimately released, and 
allowed to live in exile at Celle, where she died in 1775 at the age of 
twenty-three. 

Queen Matilda has not been without her champions, who, not 
content with pleading extenuating circumstances—her youth, her 
inexperience, and the brutality of her husband—have even denied 
her guilt. But the evidence against her would seem to be over- 
whelming. For me the chief interest of the story lies in the character 
of Struensee, one of the most extraordinary adventurers in modern 
history. Stripped of the royal tinsel, the unhappy Queen is merely a 
weak woman. She has been called “the Marie. Stuart of Danish 
“history,” but, compared with her celebrated prototype, she is “as water 
“unto wine.” Struensee, on the other hand, was a man of remarkable 
intellectual powers, and of an exceptionally complex nature. Vile he 
certainly was, without honour or gratitude; but he was also a great 
reformer, with ideas in advance of his time. A deep, though not an 
original thinker, he was a firm believer in the eudzmonistic utilitarian- 
ism of Leibnitz— the greatest possible good for the greatest possible 
“number” He was the pioneer who sought to reduce these views to 
practice. The Government of Denmark was honeycombed with 
abuses. Bya series of decrees, nominally issued by the King, Struensee 
reformed every department of the State. Liberty of conscience was 
granted to all, and universal tolerance in matters of religion; the 
censorship of the Press was abolished ; the incidence of taxation was 
shifted so that the poor were no longer ground down for the beneft of 
the rich; all men were made equal before the law, and corrupt judges 
were removed from their posts. It was a revolution carried out by 
the sheer force of one man’s will, without support from the people, yet 
bearing down all opposition from the privileged classes. Tt seems 
inexplicable how this man, who believed himself to be an uebermensch, 
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aman of destiny, and had overcome almost insurmountable obstacles 
in his rise to power, suddenly lost all confidence in himself, and 
collapsed utterly at the mere hint of insurrection. The ignominious . 
ending to Struensee’s administration is generally regarded as revealing 
the man in his true colours; but it is hard to reconcile this view with 
the courage and resource he showed all through his career until the 
last few months. Mr. Wilkins is probably nearer the truth when he 
seeks an explanation in physical causes :— 


The herculean labours of the last two years had told upon him. 
No man could overthrow ministries, reform public offices, formulate 
a new code of laws, and change the policy of a kingdom without 
feeling the strain. He left little or nothing to subordinates. No 
step could be taken without his approval; no change, however 
slight, effected until it had first been submitted to him... . We 
have seem how Brandt complained that even the comedies and 
dances, the colour and shape of the Queen’s dresses, had to receive 
the dictators approval. It was not humanly possible that any man, 
even though he were a “ beyond-man,” could work at this pitch for 
any length of time. . . . He lost his sense of the proportion of 
things, and became burdened with a mass of detail. It was not only 
the work which suffered, but the man himself; overstrained, he 
lost his balance, overwrought, he lost his nerve. To this must be 
ascribed the fatal errors which characterised the last few months of 
his administration. To this and his self-indulgence. 


One could have wished for a more detailed account of Struensee’s 
administration and of his enlightened policy of reform. But that is 
outside the scope of the present work. Mr. Wilkins approaches 
history from the novelist’s point of view; his eye is fixed upon the 
personal interest, the dramatic. situations, the varying fortunes of 
the private individual. He concerns himself little with the political 
principles and ideas underlying the drama in which his actors play 
their part. It is not the highest form of history, but it is supplementary 
to the highest and cannot be ignored by the historical student. To 
the general reader these volumes should prove very attractive, for 
Mr. Wilkins’s story reads like a romance, and has the additional merit 
of being “all true.” 


* ' 4 E s 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have recently published a very 
pleasant volume of “Early Victorian” gossip in the “Memoirs of 
“Anna Maria Wilhelmina Pickering,” edited by her son, Mr. Spencer 
Pickering. - Mrs. Pickering, born in 1824, was the daughter of John 
Spencer Stanhope, of Cannon Hall, in Yorkshire, and the grand- 
daughter, on the maternal side, of the famous Whig champion, 
Thomas Coke of Holkham, who was created Earl of Leicester in 
1837. These Memoirs, written during the two years before Mrs. 
Pickering’s death in 1901, carry her- recollections only down to the 
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Chartist riots of 1848, and were intended solely for her own family ; 
but they are well worth the wider circulation that has now been 
given them, for the artless simplicity of the narrative reproduces, as 
few memoirs have done, the atmosphere of the family life of the 
English landed gentry during the first half of the last century, before 
Fiscal Reform (as understood in the forties) had somewhat changed 
the economic conditions of their class. The atmosphere is that of the 
drawing-room; we do not find our way into the gun-room, or close 
up with the gentlemen round the dining-table after the ladies have 
retired. It is the exclusively feminine point of view—that of the 
refined, highly-bred “lady of the house”—and the personal grace 
the writer has communitated to her pages that give this volume its 
distinctive interest and charm. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book describes a winter 
spent at Holkham, where Mrs. Pickering’s grandfather entertained 
his family and friends in true patriarchal fashion. The Coke family 
has distinguished itself in various ways, but in nothing is it more 
remarkable than in the perplexing character of its relationships. 
Thomas William Coke, first Earl of Leicester (of the present creation), 
married twice, and there was an interval of fifty-two years between 
the births of the eldest and youngest of his children. Mrs. Pickering’s 
mother was a child of the first marriage, born many years after her 
elder sisters. Thus, when Mrs. Pickering, at the age of seventeen, 
went to Holkham with her parents, there were present at the house- 
party aunts some thirty years older than her mother, and both aunts 
and uncles nearly thirty years younger: 


I remember one day Lord Huntingtower, who had just arrived, | . 
was sitting by me, and said, “I suppose you are a relation, and can 
tell me all about these people: I wish you would, for I do not 
know any of them.” “Oh, yes,” I said, “with pleasure; I can tell 
you who they all are. That is my mother; and that is her brother 
sitting next to her (pointing to Edward Coke, who looked like her 
son); that (pointing to Wenny, then a little boy) is uncle to that old 
gentleman: sitting near them (Lord Rosebery) ; that is Lady Rosebery, 
and she is niece to my mother (being just the same age as she was) ; 
and that is my father, sitting next to his mother-in-law (who was 
much younger than he was)”; and so I rattled on through the whole 
party, which sounded far more extraordinary than any description 
here can give the slightest notion of. 


By a curious coincidence the present Lord Leicester, as Mr. 
Pickering points out in a foot-note, has followed the example of his 
father very closely. He has been married twice, and has two separate 
families; his youngest child was born to him when he was seventy- 
two years old; and there was an interval of nearly fifty years between 
the birth of his eldest and youngest child. There is an interval of no 
less than one hundred and three years between the birth of this 
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youngest child and that of her aunt, Lady Andover. This, surely, 
must be a unique record. 

The Duke of Sussex, uncle of Queen Victoria, was a frequent visitor 
at Holkham during the winter months, and Mrs. Pickering has some 
amusing stories to tell of the Duke and his Duchess—of Inverness. 
But these pages contain so many interesting anecdotes of famous people 
that it is difficult to select when one is confined to a single extract. 
Flere is a mysterious story concerning Queen Victoria, given on the 
authority of an informant who “had had it straight from Lord 
“Melbourne himself.” = 


When the latter was Prime Minister, in the early days of the 
Queen’s reign, he was surprised ore night after dinner, while 
crossing the courtyard at Buckingham Palace, to see a female figure 
going out of the gate; he followed her: it was one of the Queen’s 
attendants. He asked her what she was doing. “I am leaving the 
Palace,” was the answer, “and I shall never enter the gates again.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Lord Melbourne. “I mean that I 
am not going to stay anywhere to be insulted by anyone.” “Who 
has insulted you?” “The Queen: she is in a passion; she has 
insulted me; and I am not going to stay. I am going to leave the 
Palace this very evening, and shall never retum.” “You are going 
to do no such thing,” said Lord Melbourne; “ there is not going to 
be a revolution in this country for you. You must tell me exactly 
and truthfully what has happened.” She did so: he listened 
attentively, and then said: “Go back to your room, take off your 
bonnet, do not say a word to anybody, and wait till I come.” 
She did as he desired her. Lord Melbourne then went to the 
Queen’s room, and told her what had passed, concluding, “ Now, 
ma’am, there is only one thing to be done, you must apologise. If. 
you will consent to do this, I will bring her here, and the whole 
thing will be put right in a few minutes.” The Queen‘ consented. 
Lord Melboume took the attendant to the Queen’s room, the Queen 
apologised, and the whole thing was soon put straight. l 


The latter half of the book is devoted to extracts from the journals 
of Mrs. Pickering’s father, John Spencer Stanhope, describing his 
travels on the Continent during the years 1810-1813, and his imprison- 
ment under Napoleon in Spain and France. It is a record of adven- 
tures and of personal impressions of real historic interest. Altogether, 
this volume is a notable addition to the memoirs of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Fisher Unwih has just published a popular half-crown edition 
of Professor Villari’s “Life and Times of Savonarola,” translated by 
Linda Villari. Considering that this is the standard life, that it is 
still copyright, and that the new cdition contains all the original 
illustrations, the publisher certainly scems justified in advertising it 
as “the cheapest book of the season.” 

A RERDER. 


OUR FRIENDS, OUR ALLY, AND OUR RIVALS. ` 


-THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION. 


HILE Russia and Japan are engaged in a deadly struggle in 
\ \ Asia, the diplomatists of the Old Continent are sedulously 
endeavouring to dispel the storm-clouds which for years have threatened 
the peace of Europe. And during the past month their efforts have . 
been crowned with a fair measure of success. Thus France has signed 
a convention with Great Britain, Turkey has come to an understanding 
with Bulgaria, Greece with Turkey, Italy with Austria, and if the daily 
Press has not once more mistaken the will of our Government for the 
deed, Great Britain has made a temporary and one-sided agreement 
with Russia on the question of Tibet. A partial explanation of these 
welcome ‘phenomena would seem to lie in the fact that all those more 
or less democratic Governments which are largely influenced by the 
wishes and opinions of the -masses, are growing more and more 
convinced that war is a ruinous method of settling dond-fide disputes, 
and ought to be left to the few surviving States which are still guided 
by the wisdom or the folly of a single individual. Material and moral 
‘progress is the aim of democratic peoples, while power and glory are the 
, goal of absolute dynasties. And, broadly speaking, the history of ` 
contemporary politics offers a series of practical illustrations of these 
diverging tendencies. The peace ideal of the late Jean Bloch may be 
as far off as the Christian millennium, but if at least war as a machinery 
for settling the real misunderstandings of civilised Powers be set 
aside and resorted to only in Machtfragen=-struggles for territorial 
aggrandisement and political hegemony—by Governments which pursue 
no higher aims, even this change for the better will mark an important 
advance in the right direction. f a 
Certainly all friends of peace and civilisation will hail with joy the 
Anglo-French Convention, which has drawn the sponge over some of 
the most irritating subjects of dispute between the two nations of 
Europe whose desire for peaceful progress is strongest ‘and most 
sincere. If every diplomatic act or international agreement which by 
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removing the causes of misunderstandings lessens the chances of war 
is a gain to the world, the Anglo-French Convention may he character- 
ised as the most auspicious event of the 20th century. The 
circumstances, too, under which the arrangement has been brought 
about render it more remarkable and more desirable. As Russia 
. drifted into war while protesting her “resolve to maintain peace,” so 
France and England have settled their outstanding accounts just when 
it was asserted on many sides that they would probably soon meet each 
other as foes, the one allied with Russia, the other supporting Japan. 
For some time after the outbreak of the campaign it was affirmed by 
the Press of Central Europe, “on the best authority,” that the British 
Government had withdrawn from the negotiations with the Republic 
on the ground that no lasting agreement could be attained until the 
issue of the Far Eastern war had removed all danger of complications. 
And at the moment this surmise seemed probable enough, although the 
alleged fact was an invention. For the sudden outbreak of hostilities 
produced a panic throughout Europe, during which everything seemed 
possible. All States, great and small, prepared for the worst, 
without tangible grounds for apprehending it. Thus Scandinavia and 
Spain felt called upon to expend part of their slender resources in 
preparations for defence. Mines were hurriedly laid in the harbours 
of Slite and Faro, and foreign ships coming into those harbours were 
compelled to take up special pilots in order to escape the hidden 
dangers. The Baltic being regarded as the arena of the coming 
struggle, it became impossible for owners of summer houses on the 
_ Russian shores of that sea, opposite Cronstadt, to let them for the 
coming season. 

In the Finnish fortress of Sveaborg measures are credibly stated to 
have. been adopted which would have been meaningless on any 
supposition other than that of an impending naval engagement there. 
War material was forwarded, it is said, to Dunamiinde, Libau and 
Reval. Dutchmen were alarmed by the persistent asseverations of 
American journals that Germany had designs on Holland. Italy, 
fearing an upheaval in the Near East, was anxiousdor the fate of 
Albania. Now if the Far Eastern Campaign reacted thus sensibly 
upon such little States as Denmark, Sweden, Spain and Holland, it 
was not unnatural that momentary apprehensions should have been 
entertained by the people of France and England, seeing that their . 
respective allies were actually at war. And these passing misgivings 
were artfully intensified by a vigorous Press campaign carried on by 
outsiders for the obvious purpose of sowing discord and pitting them 
against each other. But the negotiations were perseveringly carried 
on under difficulties, and to such good purpose that a complete agree- 
ment has been concluded which may mark an era in’ European history 
and will constitute at least one solid claim of our present Foreign 
Minister to the gratitude of the British nation. 


nt See 
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It would be difficult to overrate the wholesome effects immediate and 
remote of this Convention, not only upon the relations of the two 
peoples directly interested, but also upon the world generally. The 
chief danger of a recrudescence of hostility between France and 
England lay not so much in their present policy as in their conflicting 
views of certain “accomplished facts,” and in their fears of analogous 
territorial changes in the future. And of these latent causes of future 
trouble, the most formidable were Egypt and Morocco. France, who 
benefits financially and economically by the predominance of England 
in Egypt, has never formally recognised our international status there. 
This refusal, which ‘meant little for the time being, would have enabled 
the Republic to unroll the whole question, and even to manufacture a 
casus belli, whenever the conditions might seem auspicious to a Cabinet 
in search of adventures. On the other hand, the Republic was known 
to have definite designs upon Morocco to which our Government might, 
if it suited them, take exception. The relations between France and 
‘the last surviving Buddhist kingdom—Siam—likewise bristled with 
thorny points calculated at any moment to wound national susceptibili- 
ties and even to cause serious conflicts. The Newfoundland difficulty 
was another stumbling block to neighbourly relations, although its 
survival through so many generations is interesting and edifying as a 
proof of the loyal way in which old-world treaties are still respected by 
West European nations, who continue to fulfil distasteful obligations, 
even though conditions have wholly changed since they were first 
taken over. 

To ward off all those dangers and to pave the way for permanent 
peace was the aim pursued by the heads of both countries. But it was 
rightly felt that far-reaching action of that kind could not be success- 
fully accomplished by two Governments going to work solely on their 
own responsibility. In democratic nations the feelings of the people 
must be fully taken into consideration, so that unless the English and 
the French were really actuated by a sincere desire to live on friendly 
terms, no diplomatic document could exorcise the demon of race 
hatred if they were really possessed by it. Hence the utmost that 
the respective Governments could effect was to give the lead, ee 
the people free to follow or oppose it. > 

This was accomplished by the Arbitration Treaty of the wath 
October last year, which, although it connoted a perceptible improve- 
ment in the relations of the two countries, had a merely theoretic 
‘value. For it removed no misunderstandings, and only provided for a 
means of settling such as might arise from time to time. If more than 
this was not effected at the moment, the reason is because it was found 
desirable to allow the two peoples to put their own views and feelings 
‘on record. The publication of the October Treaty offered a good 
opportunity for this expression of the national will; and the ratification 
-of that diplomatic agreement was received with genuine enthusiasm on 
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both sides of the Channel. No doubt, therefore, was left that a 
complete agreement on all points in dispute would meet the wishes of 
the French and British nations, and that it would come not merely as a 
diplomatic instrument drawn up to further the momentary interests of 
the two Governments, but as a result of the slow growth of neighbourly 
goodwill and amity between the two peoples, and therefore as the 
groundwork of their respective lines of policy in the future. It was a 
complete agreement of this kind which we were on the point of making 
with the United States, when in an unlucky moment Lord Herschell, - 
studying the rights and wrongs of the Alaska Boundary Question, 
fancied that we had such an unanswerable case against the Washington 
Government that it might be safely referred to arbitration, and must 
not be bartered away by diplomacy in the course of give and take. 
And in this sympathy between the two peoples lies the far-reaching 
significance of the Convention which might almost be termed an 
alliance. For the world’s peace it may reasonably be expected to 
accomplish very much more than the Franco-Russian Alliance has yet 
compassed. 

At the same time it would be unreasonable to expect that the Anglo- 
French Convention will suddenly change the international relations of 
the European Powers as by the waving of a magician’s wand. So- 
called “might struggles ”—wars waged for political hegemony and 
territorial annexation—are still unfortunately possible, especially in 
States where the army, the navy and the conduct of foreign affairs are 
in the hands of one man, while the masses possess but a nominal voice, 
or none at all, in the government of the country. But even these 
dangers will be notably lessened by the formation of a group of Powers 
whose policy is grounded upon peaceful enterprise and commercial 
emulation. 


THE PROPOSED ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 


That one of the immediate effects of the “clean slate” in our 
relations with France will be a similar agreement with Russia has 
already been emphatically affirmed throughout Europe. And, with the 
exception of those interested outsiders whose one desire is to see 
England embroiled with some one of her powerful neighbours, every 
normal member of society devoutly hopes that this favourable forecast 
may turn out to be correct. The British people yearn and long for it. 
But it would be a grave mistake to belittle the difficulties which still 
stand in the way of such a desirable consummation. It should not be 
forgotten, for instance, that if peaceful development is the correlate of 
democratic Government, militarism and all that it implies go 
necessarily hand in hand with the opposite system. Absolutism—by 
its very nature the negation of the rights of the masses—necessarily 
draws its main support from the military caste and is obliged in turm 
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to foster military aspirations and to provide the means of realising 
military schemes. Hence even dangerous dissatisfaction at home is, as 
history shows, sometimes turned into race hatred and allowed to 
expend itself in sanguinary wars abroad. 

Besides, a people who, like the French, the Americans and the 
British, are masters of their destiny, and have tasted the fruits of 
peaceful development, are extremely averse from war. They would 
rather pay heavily for tranquillity than sacrifice money and blood in 
order-to contribute to the cheap successes of a few generals, admirals 
and statesmen. For, after all, it is the common peasant, the workman 
and the trader who pay the cost in money, and the common soldier, 
dying unwept and undistinguished, who gives his blood in a quarrel 
the nature and origin of which he is often unable to grasp. Therefore 
it is that Governments obliged to reckon with the will of the people 
are less likely than all others to embark upon mere might-struggles, 
and moré willing to remove all barriers to a lasting peace with their 
neighbours. . This quasi natural law explains why it is that an alliance 
between an absolute monarchy and a democracy has never been 

_ concluded for any but a definite purpose, which has almost always been 
an impending or an anticipated campaign against a third Power. Such 
a complete understanding, therefore, between two heterogeneous 
States as now has been reached by France and England, an agreement 
which would serve as the permanent basis of their international policy, 
is virtually inconceivable. 

It is certainly not England who would refuse to let bygones be 
bygones, and to tender the hand of friendship to Russia. The British 
nation prizes peace above all the triumphs of clever diplomatists and 

_ brilliant strategists, peace with France, with Germany, with all nations. 
Nothing therefore could be more acceptable to our people of every 
political shade of thought than such a satisfactory agreement with 
Russia as we have concluded with France. For it would effectually 
remove all danger of hostilities for generations to come, and give a 
strong fillip to civilisation and culture throughout the world. And 
they would reatlily sacrifice much for the realisation of their desire. 
But then this is no new impulse, born of yesterday. It has been the 
fervent wish almost of the entire nation for many years past—ever since 
we confessed the former error of our ways with Muscovy and proclaimed 
our intention to make honourable amends. The first question that 
ought therefore to suggest itself to the minds of thoughtful people is, 
has that striving passed unnoticed by Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour? Have these heads of successive Cabinets deliberately 
and persistently ignored the trend of public opinion which it was their 
duty not only to discern, but to foresee and even to create? How 
has it come to pass that the Cabinets which made considerable conces- 
sions to Germany, to France, to Italy, to the United States, even to 
Abyssinia, in order to remove all grounds for dissatisfaction between 
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those peoples and ourselves have done nothing whatever to bring about 
such a satisfactory modus vivendi with Russia as would guarantee us 
from periodic alarms about Herat, Afghanistan, India, Tibet and 
Persia, and a standing menace of war? What is the real explanation 
of the seeming indifference of our statesmen and diplomatists to the 
obvious interests of the Empire and the undisguised wish of the 
people? 

Until the plain answer to that question has been authoritatively 
given, the public would do well to pour the water of patience very 
copiously into the wine of hope. And when a matter-of-fact account 
has at last been rendered, as it surely will be, of the persistent and 
praiseworthy endeavours made by Liberal, Conservative-and Unionist 
Ministers, upon the business-like principle of give and take, to place 

“our relations with Russia upon a friendly footing, the lesson to be 
learned from the facts will be calculated to fill the hearts of the 
British people not indeed with doubt or hesitation but with intense 
pain. The causes which effectually hindered our advances in 
the past are unfortunately equally operative in the present, and it 
would be rash to act upon the belief that they will vanish in the near. 
future. France really desired permanent peace and friendship upon 
terms honourable to herself and not impossible to us. The conditions 
upon which Russia is willing to let bygones be bygones and pursue 
aims attainable by peaceful internal development have not yet been 
made known either to the world at large or to diplomacy in particular. 
The British Government and the British nation are willing and 
eager to deal with Muscovy as they have dealt with France, that 
being the only line of policy which harmonises with our political, 
industrial and cultural interests. They are ready to write off much 
of their old claims and aspirations as a merchant would write off bad 
debts; they also can and do put themselves in Russia’s place and 
admit the justice of many of her demands. But they alone cannot 
draft and ratify a Convention: it takes two parties to strike a bargain, 

. and hitherto there has been but one. That Sir Nicholas O’Conor 
and Count Muravieff should have failed to come to terms is not 
perhaps astonishing. But when a fair-minded Russian diplomatist 
like Count Lamsdorff and a Russophile British Ambassador like Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor’s successor are unable to effect an agreement, the 
speculative outsider is tempted to surmise that the difficulties in the 
way—organic or psychological—lie beyond the sphere of the ordinary 
plenipotentiary and can be surmounted only by ways and means 
which are outside the reach of latter-day diplomacy. One practical 
lesson from this growing conviction has already been drawn, but 
until the situation is fully grasped in England sporadic efforts cannot 
be expected to produce lasting results. 

The admirable latent qualities of the Russian people are at least 
as well known and as highly prized in England as in France: their 
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wonderful staying powers, their patience and fortitude under great 
privations and sufferings, their eagerness to better their material, 
social and intellectual condition and their paramount desire for lasting 
peace. Their interests are, therefore, identical with those of the 
French, the British, the American people, and if Radical Russophiles 
tell us—as they probably will as soon as the present Cabinet has 
given place to another—that these qualities of the Great Russian 
people ought to prove to us how desirable it is to come to an under- 
standing with Muscovy, they will be knocking at an open door. The 
desirability has long been acknowledged. Generous proposals have 
been made over and over again by our representatives, one of them 
a persona gratissima, who finally abandoned the task of negotiating 
with the distressing conviction that while they were truly eager to 
remove all barriers to a lasting peace, the other side was but seeking 
to destroy this or that barrier to a scheme which would open wide, 
the door to perpetual misunderstandings and eventual conflicts. The, 
only policy possible while these conditions subsist—and it is highly 
improbable that they will soon undergo a change—would seem to 
be to prepare for the worst, while hoping for the best, without 
repeating the error so often committed in the past of making fitful 
concessions in the belief that they will be accepted as a guid pro 
quo, only to find them turned against the makers, and sedulously to 
avoid giving offence or provoking hostility by wanton aggression. 

It is certain that the Anglo-French Convention has isolated Germany 
to a certain extent, and thus paved the way to such an Anglo-Russian - 
understanding as is compatible with the national strivings and general 
policy of the Empire of the Tsars. But how far those strivings and 
that policy are capable of being subordinated for long to peaceful 
interests, in the pursuit of which there is neither territory to be annexed 
nor military laurels to be won, is a question to which it would be rash 
at present to hazard a definite reply. The factors are many and 
complex. As the main difficulties, however, would seem to lie beyond 
the purview of ordinary diplomacy, it is quite possible that præter- 
diplomatic machinery may be set to work to remove them. And if 
these efforts, which I have good reason to believe are now being 
energetically made, are finally crowned with success, the British 
nation, and indeed the world at large, will have excellent reason to 
feel grateful to the Government and to those other beneficent influences 
which will thus have established a welcome truce, if not a lasting peace. 
But the new convention which is now slowly assuming shape and form 
should be very clearly worded, and its stipulations made binding, not 
merely so long as the conditions under which it is signed may remain 
unchanged, but for a definite term of years. 

And on two points no room should be left to ambiguity: our alliance 
with Japan entails duties from the scrupulous discharge of which no 
new agreement can dispense us, and our friendship with the United 
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States is and must remain the groundwork of our foreign policy for 
all time. In respect of India and the glacis marked out by Lord 
Curzon, it may be assumed that no British Cabinet can or will take 
any step calculated to render the peace of so many millions of our 
fellow subjects less secure than it is at present. But within these 
reasonable limits Great Britain and Russia might, by a strong effort of 
„joint goodwill, hit upon a modus vivendi which would put an end to 
aggressive wars and render peaceful progress possible for at least a 
generation. 


HOW LONG WILL THE WAR LAST? 


THE POLITICAL ASPECT. 


Another of thé anticipated effects of the Anglo-French Convention 
is the localisation of the war in the Far East and its speedy termina- 
tion. France and England being friends, it is argued, they will not 
only hold aloof from the belligerents during the heat of the struggle 
but will also use their good offices later in order to induce them to 
make peace on terms honourable to both. And speaking on general 
grounds, there is much to be said in support of this hypothesis. For 
not only is the war detrimental as well as dangerous even to non- 
combatant nations, but the aims and objects of the belligerents them- 
selves have long appeared to be vague and shadowy. Thus, Japan 
disclaims any designs upon the integrity of Korea or China, while 
Russia is still formally bound by her promise to evacuate Manchuria. ` 
That being so, people plausibly argue, they are really fighting for 
nothing, and it ought to be easy to persuade them to lay down their 
arms and live in peace. 

But the factors of the problem are not quite so simple. The real 
object of the war has been briefly described in a letter scarcely noticed 
by the foreign Press, which was written by his Majesty the Tsar to 
Admiral Alexeyeff when appointing Admiral Makaroff and General 
Kuropatkin as assistants to the Viceroy. His Imperial Majesty there 
defines the object of the campaign, so far as Russia is concerned, as 
her predominance on the Pacific Ocean. And this goal is neither 
shadowy nor vague. To what extent it differs from that which 
President Roosevelt, in one of his recent speeches, defined as the final 
aim of the policy of the United States, is a matter of secondary 
interest at present. Without dwelling upon the political changes 
which the attainment of that object implies, it is not too much to say 
that the good offices of France and England could hardly be expected 
to contribute materially to shorten the campaign so long as it remains 
unattained. On the other hand, the end once accomplished the war 
would necessarily stop. Foreign interference in any shape or form 
would be naturally distasteful to Russia, would, in fact, not be brooked. 
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Moreover, the reasons which militated from the first against an appeal 
to arbitration will hold equally good against mediation. 

And chief of these reasons is the fact that there is no really dond 
fide misunderstanding between Russia and Japan which a convention 
could ‘have removed or a court of arbitration could have settled, but 
solely a trial of strength, a war of might. And against this kind of 
violent collision between nation and nation, civilisation is as yet power- 
less. The desire of almost all and the belief of many that a modus 
vivendi suggested by France and England would put a stop to the 
, horrors of war after some signal success gained, say, by Russian arms, 
seems to me to be groundless. ‘Russia’s policy in the Far East aims 
at very substantial results which will entail considerable changes. 
That policy, patiently and peacefully pursued, has more than once been 
thwarted by accident or design :—thus it was very seriously affected 
by the action of the German-Emperor in Kiao Chau, and it has been 
retarded in many other ways since then. To-day, however, a golden 
opportunity seems to have offered to carry it out to the last iota, and 
naturally enough Muscovy is minded not to throw that welcome chance 
away. The Government Messenger,* reflecting those views, writes 
that Russia will pay off Japan one hundred fold; other journals” 
declare that the national honour cannot be satisfied unless the Russian 
flag is hoisted over the Mikado’s palace and terms of a humiliating 
peace are dictated in Tokio; and they one and all proclaim that Japan 
must be crippled. ` 

The only apprehension which is felt turns upon the attitude of the 
British Government when the real crisis has come. And it may be 
roughly formulated thus: is there a point in the operations against 
Japan at which England will say: “thus far and no farther,’ and if 
so, will it be reached before Russia’s essential aim has been compassed, 
and are there any effectual means to enable the Tsars Government 
to disregard the probable intercession and to neutralise the possible 
intervention? To these questions, answers are being industriously 
sought for. To the last of them, the Press informs us, a complete 
solution has Ween found in the preparations, now completed, for a 
contingent campaign against India, and in the needful precautions 
taken in the Baltic against eventual operations there. That, then, is 
one of the elements of the problem which should be carefully borne 
in mind with a view to possibilities, however remote they may at 
present seem from actuality, and however firmly resolved our Govern- 
ment may be to avoid everything tending to provoke them. Russia 
on her part will naturally not cease to contemplate and prepare for 
events of -this order so long as the alliance subsists between Japan 
and England. And no mere asseverations of neutrality or expressions 
of a sincere desire to see the war localised will make any lasting 
impression. Nothing short of a declaration to the effect that Japan 
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will be left to her fate would, it has been written, meet the exigencies 
of the case, and every concession less than that would be but cutting 
our moorings on one shore without any hope of anchoring on the 
other. 

And a declaration of this kind is a sheer impossibility. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance may have been an act of brilliant statesmanship 
or the reverse. It is certain that it was an obligatory choice of evils 
or advantages, and it is extremely probable that few Secretaries of 
State for, Foreign Affairs would have chosen the alternative which 
Lord Lansdowne rejected. Vulgarly speaking, Japan was in the 
market and the only buyers were Russia and Great Britain. The 
price offered by the former was small yet better than nothing: the 
latter Power could afford to be more generous, and the terms once 
agreed to, the bargain was struck. Then Russia professed to believe 
that our Foreign Office was so completely in touch with Baron 
Hayashi that it knew and gauged beforehand the bearing of every 
step taken by our ally in her negotiations with our rival. Yet that 
is demonstrably the reverse of true. Japan very properly kept her 
own counsel, merely informing our Foreign Office of accomplished 
facts. Had it been otherwise, the British Government would most 
certainly have told our allies to make the best terms they could with 
Russia and to keep the peace, as we were determined not to be drawn 
into the war. As a matter of fact they were induced, presumably to 
their cost, to put off the campaign for several months in the hope of 
making a convention on a basis guaranteeing the integrity of Corea 
and China. But even though our Government is under no formal 
obligation to protect our allies from the direct consequences of the 
war, so long as Russia alone is the avenger, the moral obligation to 
save them from any disaster more crushing than signal defeat is 
commonly and not unreasonably believed to be clear and binding. 
Inde irae. l 


HOW LONG WILL THE WAR LAST? 


THE MILITARY ASPECT. 


Japan would never have dared to go to war with Russia had the 
' enormous odds against her (as 700,000 is to 4,500,000 in troops) not been 
compensated by her geographical position, which prevented Russia 
from employing her enormous forces on the theatre of war. Of these 
millions hardly 100,000 were quartered in the Far East when war was 
declared. The Japanése plan of campaign was consequently based on 
the difficulty which Russia would experience in moving forward a 
sufficient body of troops a distance of 4,500 miles on a single line of 
railway. Japan, it was believed, could throw 240,000 men into Southern 
Manchuria before Russia could possibly muster a sufficient force to 
withstand them. And the plan drawn up by Marshals Oyama and 
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Nodzu seemed reasonable enough in theory. But the exceptional 
severity of the weather proved an effectual bar to its execution. The 
frost enforced delay and the favourable moment slipped by unutilised. 
The Russians were meanwhile reinforced by contingents from Siberia 
and the European provinces, and the odds against the island Empire 
increased proportionately, leaving them but one way of recovering their 
‘Jost ground, and even that would now appear to be barred. If they 
could land a couple of armies simultaneously on different parts of the 
South Manchurian coast they might still inflict grave losses on General 
Kuropatkin’s forces which have to operate over an enormous area 
comprising Port Arthur, the Yalu River, Liaoyan and Inkow. But 
owing to the lack of transport ships, of which there are but 60 available, 
that is to say, enough to convey a single’ army, this operation is 
eliminated from the sphere of practical strategy. The second and 
third armies, therefore, which have been mobilised for the purpose of 
operating against the right Russian flank, must be conveyed, one after 
the other, with an interval of a fortnight between them. And this 
fortnight would suffice to enable the Russians to get together 
a much larger force which would drive them back before 
the second army could come from Japan to their support. 
The chapter of strategical surprises, therefore, which could 
have been effected ‘from this quarter is definitely closed. 
As to the first army of General Kuroki which is advancing from the 
Yalu—very rapidly considering the difficulties of weather and country 
—even if it drives back the enemy, it can hardly reach the Russian 
base, Liaoyan, before the beginning of June. And to attack Liaoyan 
to any purpose, the Japanese troops ought to have been there a month 
or six weeks earlier. For with the breaking up of the ice, the Russians © 
will be able to avail themselves of various waterways,—the Amoor, 
Yenisei and Obi, as well as of the railway, for the conveyance of troops 
and war material. So that General Kuropatkin can then assume the 
offensive on the line of Vladivostok, Gensan and Seul. Thus a 
Russian army 180,000 strong, issuing from Vladivostok in September, 
would, militar? experts hold, by marching along the coast reach Seul 
in about sixteen weeks, and plant themselves in the rear of the Japanese 
troops occupying Northern Korea. If that plan, which is supposed in 
Russia to be quite practicable, be successfully executed, the war will 
perhaps terminate by the beginning of next year. 

At sea the chances are also firmly believed to be now on the side of 
Russia, but it is less easy for an outsider to estimate them aright. The 
factors of success and failure, where naval operations are concerned, 
seldom lend themselves to a satisfactory analysis, because for one of 
many reasons the speed of the vessels and the efficiency of the firing 
are exposed to great fluctuations owing to causes which act with 
varying constancy and intensity. But viewing the matter in its 
“broadest aspect, it would seem that the rigging out of the Baltic 
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squadron is the turning point at which fortune is expected to favour 
Admiral Skrydloff. Not that its effective strength will enable it to 
try issues with Admiral Togo’s fleet; relieved of the burden of old 
and slow warships, which will probably be left behind, it will necessarily 
be but a powerful auxiliary; still, combined with the Port Arthur 
squadron, it will, experts are convinced, compel the Japanese Admiral 
to confine himself to defensive operations. 

But it should not be forgotten that the difficulty which has first to 
be surmounted is the union of the Baltic Contingent with the squadron at 
Port Arthur, and that this is a task which will exercise all the ingenuity 
of the admiral in charge of the former. The movements of a number 
of warships on a cruise of many thousands of miles cannot be kept 
secret, seeing that the vessels must enter neutral ports for slight repairs 
and to receive despatches. And when finally the squadron steams out 
of the last harbour at which it will touch before entering the Yellow 
Sea, it will no longer be in communication with Admiral Skrydloff. 
This break will last for about fifty hours if the vessels move at the rate 
of 12 knots, and will enable the Japanese Admiral to take his measures. 
And he will have several courses to select from. Thus it is conceiv- 
able that he may wait for the approaching squadron at Kiao Chau. 
And if the Russian vessels, changing the usual course, steamed close’ 
to the Korean coast, Admiral Togo might, with the help of the 20 new 
torpedo boats, which will be ready in a few months, form: a chain of 
vessels watching for the enemy’s approach. 

Close co-operation between the two Russian squadrons is an indis- 
pensable condition of success, and extraordinary credit will be due to 
Admiral Skrydloff if he attains it. For suppose the Japanese Admiral 
set out at night, leaving a few cruisers behind for the purpose of 
observation, his Russian adversary would not discover his departure 
until the following morning, and even then he would be unable to bring 
out his own squadron from the inner harbour in less than three hours. 
In a word, some fourteen hours would be lost by the Russians, during 
which a decisive engagement might be fought by Admiral Togo’s _ 
Squadron and the Baltic Contingent. Another alt@mative in the 
choice of the Japanese would be to disappear from Port Arthur, and as 
soon as Admiral Skrydloff set out in pursuit to return, give him battle 
out of the range of the fortress guns, and then start off to encounter 
the Baltic Squadron. 

These difficulties would, naval authorities say, be seriously lessened, 
if not wholly removed, by limiting the Baltic Squadron to ships of the 
newest type (1897—1904) and greatest speed, by dispensing with 
colliers and substituting liquid fuel for coal. How far the obvious 
drawbacks of this method of elimination and adaptation would be 
outweighed by the ultimate advantages, is a question which the 
Russian Admiralty is most competent to solve. But unless the admiral 
of the Baltic squadron is successful in joining his forces with those of 
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‘ Admiral Skrydloff, the war will drag on longer than is commonly 
, anticipated in Russia, where six months are sometimes set down as 
the term within which the campaign may be brought to a satisfactory 
issue. And even if the manœuvre be executed to the complete satis- 
faction of the Russians, it does not follow that Japan would have to ` 
sacrifice her fleet, or that her land troops would lose touch with their 
own country. The Japanese acting on the defensive would still hold 
a strong position in the Korean Straits which they could effectively 
protect. And assuming that Admiral Togo kept command of the 
short waterway betwen Sasebo, in Japan, and Fusan, in Korea, 
Marshal Nodzu could continue his operations in Southern Manchuria 
and Northern Korea, maintaining communications with Fusan by the 
railway line Fusan—Seul and the light railway now in process of 
construction between Seul and the Yalu River, viá Pingyang. But to 
me personally it seems that after the destruction of the battleship 
“Petropavloffsk,” together with Admiral Makaroff, his staff. and his 
crew, the damage done to the “Pobeda,” and the sinking of the 
torpedo-boat “Bezstrashuy,” no squadron will be despatched from the 
Baltic in summer or later. For the naval war between Russia and 
Japan is ended, was in reality ended on the night‘of the first torpedo 
attack on the Russian ships. The Japanese are masters of the sea, 
and will retain that position to the close of the campaign whether new 
squadrons be sent from Cronstadt or kept at home. Russia may be 
very powerful on land, but the sea is obviously not her element. 

To sum up: it seems at present unlikely that the war will be brought 
to a close by the mediation of friendly Powers, because the only 
question in dispute is which of the two combatants is the stronger at 
that part of the globe, while the principal aim of one of the belligerents. , 
is the attainment of unquestioned predominance in the Pacific. And 
in trials of brute force, machtkriege, mediation is fruitless. On the 
other hand the respective strategic relations of the two hostile States. 
cannot undergo a notable change on sea even though the future 
commander of the Baltic Squadron were to join his forces with those 
of Admiral Skeydloff. But the successful accomplishment of this plan 
bristles with difficulties, and even if it were executed as conceived, it 
would come too late to affect materially the duration of the campaign. 
Consequently everything hinges upon the military operations carried’ 
on by Admiral Alexeyeff, assisted by General Kuropatkin. If these 
chiefs manage to throw an army of 180,000—200,000 men from Vladi- 
vostok into Seul by next December, they will have practically put an 
end to a war of which one may truly say what a famous Greek remarked 
of individual life: it were best if it had never been, but having begun it - 
cannot end soon enough. 
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ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS AND TIBET. 


The Tibet expedition is still a thorn in the side of Russia. And yet 
neither diplomacy nor journalism has made it appear what interests 
that distant Empire can have acquired in the secluded land of the 
Lamas, nor in what way the observance of a neighbourly treaty, long 
since concluded between England and Tibet, is calculated to injure the 
commerce, the prestige, or the self love of Muscovy. Why should it 
be to Russia's advantage to violate her engagements tous? For even 
` if Russia possessed a stake in Tibet, it would neither disappear nor 
depreciate in value in consequence of any action which our Govern- ` 
ment is minded to take there. It is a wilful error to believe that our 
dealings with nations of that calibre are necessarily unfair and 
demoralising. Russians fail to realise that it is not our policy to hinder 
peoples on our confines from making roads, constructing telegraphs, 
promoting trade, bettering their finances or purifying their administra- 
tion. In truth, we have nothing to gain by inducing or maintaining a 
process of gradual decay, such as is gnawing the vitals of Persia, of 
China, of Turkey. It is a racial need of the British to substitute light 
and air for gloom and foulness, and although often far from obtaining 
complete success, we are yet further from utter failure than most of 
our rivals. Egypt is our witness. There French and indeed all 
foreign interests have thriven under our administration. In the face 
of great obstacles we also made men and things in India immeasurably 
better than we found them, although doubtless the improvement might 
have been even greater. But it is always to our advantage to keep the 

` peace everywhere, and to reckon for progress on gradual growth. 
Consequently we can gain nothing by bringing about chaos or tumult 
in Tibet. Hence if Russia had anything to lose by disorder there, the 
expedition of Colonel Younghusband ought to act upon her 
reassuringly. 

On the other hand, British interests under the Buddhist theocracy, 
call tfem actual or latent, are undoubted, and yet we have been in no 
unseemly hurry to safeguard them. No other Great, Power, having 
concluded a treaty like ours, would have given proof of such patience 
and forbearance while its rights were being treated with almost 
aggressive derision. If Germany, Russia or France were thus cynically 
flouted, before three months had passed the world would have heard 
of military expeditions, entire submission, and a noteworthy change in 
the political map. But the British Government carried self-restraint 
to the point of indifference, unwittingly misleading Tibetans and 
Russians alike as to their real intentions. Then the Slav rulers of one- 
sixth of the globe, making ready to increase it to one-fifth, felt 
compelled to “protect” Tibet in the way in which they are protecting 
Persia, Turkey and China. Noblesse oblige. Hence extraordinary 
missions came and went, presents were exchanged, promises made and 
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hopes entertained. But the Tibetans first qualified themselves for the 
Slavonic reincarnation by repudiating their obligations to England. To 
British expeditions they would never open their frontiers despite their 
solemn undertaking ; whereas Russian expeditions, political as well as 
others, were always welcome. It was only when this game had gone 
dangerously far that Lord Curzon—one of our few public men who 
pursues a statesmanlike policy in India—interfered. And then it 
became clear how unwise our forbearance had been, and how costly it 
might yet become. Official Russia demanded explanations of the 
Expedition, journalistic Russia accused Lord Lansdowne of an 
intention to annex: Tibet, and military Russia prepared a plan of 
campaign against India. It is fervently to be hoped that the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will stand firm in the true interests of peace, to 
which nothing is more dangerous than an attitude either of obsequious- 
ness or bluff. In the language of diplomacy the Dalai~-Lama’s 
Govemment affronted the British people by refusing to give them the 
promised facilities, and aggravated the insult by granting to Russia 
what they had refused to England. Our Government then despatched 
an expedition, not to annex, occupy or lease the country, but to clear 
up misunderstandings, whereupon Russia called for explanations, 
interrogated the Foreign Secretary and orally protested against every 
step taken. 

The matter of fact Englishman is naturally disposed to ask whether 
our rights in Tibet compare unfavourably with those of Russia in 
Manchuria and elsewhere. But this sort of discussion is harmful, not 
helpful, and it always fails to modify the arguments of those who 
profess to think differently from ourselves. In the belief of many the 
immeasurably better plan is to reply courteously and firmly, and to 
abide by the consequences. If a campaign against India were the 
result, every friend of peace would sorely regret it. But even such a 
conflict, say those who are fittest to judge, would be better than 
concessions which would lead to a much-more terrible war later on. 
It would certainly be better than periodic alarms and menaces. So 
far as we learn,by the accounts in the Press, Lord Lansdowne. has 
chosen the better part, informing Count Benckendorff that we are 
resolved to respect the peace and integrity of Tibet, and are so much 
in earnest about it, that if others harbour designs upon either, we shall 
effectually protect the population to the best of our ability in our 
interests as well as theirs. For this attitude, which makes distinctly 
for peace, and also perhaps for a general understanding with Russia, 
Lord Lansdowne has deserved well of the nation. Politicians, who 
fervently worship radicalism at home, and humbly sacrifice at the 
political shrine of absolutism abroad, will assure us that we had better 
come to an agreement with Russia on her own terms, and, by way of a 
prelude, leave Tibet to the paternal care of the Tsar. Peace, they 
add, would greatly gain by the cheap concession. 


t 
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But Lord Curzon affirms that this is the reverse of true, and facts 
proclaim it much more emphatically than does the Viceroy of India.’ 
Isolate your possessions, we are told, by means of independent or 
semi-independent States, as Nature isolated the Mother Country by 
the sea. That is the one safe policy. If Russian influence were 
paramount at Lhassa, say experienced diplomatists, the cost of the 
defences of India would rise enormously, and the stability of peace 


' would not be worth a year’s purchase. For if Russia, in war time, when 


’ 


one of her hands is tied, has the leisure and the will to plan a campaign 
against India, and the money and the troops to make all necessary 
preparations for it, although her base is at a formidable distance from 
the source of her supplies, what would happen, practical people-ask, if 


” she became India’s restless neighbour, entered into relations with the 


Deb Raja, of Bhutan, and the Maharaja, of Nepal, and having real 
grounds for a quarrel with Great Britain—which are absent to-day— 
prepared for war by fomenting disaffection among the natives? A 
genuine love of peace on our part must not be platonic; it should 
manifest itself in the adoption of means conducive to the end: whereas 


. the abandonment of Tibet would be the short cut to war with Russia. 


Our present expedition proves the case to the hilt. Why have we 
an expedition at Gangtse? Solely because Russia, far though she is 
from Tibet, has compelled us to organise a mission to the authorities 
and to defend that mission. Why have several hundred benighted 
natives fallen victims? Because they are induced to believe: that we 
were their bitter enemies, and that their disinterested friends would 
rescue their country from our clutches. And as yet the Russians are’ 
not’ the neighbours of the Tibetans, they possess no tangible interests 
in the land of the Dalai-Lama. .The Novoye Vremya, in a leading 
article which constitutes one of a whole series of violations of the Press 
peace arranged between the two countries when Count Benckendorff. 
recently visited St. Petersburg, writes of our troops in Tibet: “They 
“are massacring in cold blood in accordance with a plan drawn up 
“beforehand; they are massacring the helpless, the unarmed... . 
“Seven hundred Tibetans in the destinies of the world’s history, of what 
“importance are they? To-morrow they will be forgotten... . But 
“the cynicism with which this war is being waged will not be forgotten. 
“Great Britaim in the person of Lord Curzon has ceased to take a 
“thought of convention. Aggressive warfare in the most infamous 
“sense of the word has been raised by her to the rank of a political 
“principle. After the Transvaal comes Gangtse. The strong may 
“seize, murder, rob and tread under foot the suzerain nights of China 
“and laugh justice and law to scorn.” 

The belief of the British people is that if this cynical’ principle in 
question had been really held in such horror by Russia there would 
never have been a British Expedition to Tibet. It was the Russian ` 
missions to Lhassa and the Tibetan missions to St. Petersburg and 
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Livadia, coupled with the frequent threats against India, Mongolia 
. and Chinese Turkestan, which rendered British action imperative. The 
British ‘nation hates bloodshed, whether in Pekin, Blagoveshtshensk or 
Guru, and will gladly make any reasonable convention with Russia 
which will have for its object the cessation of aggressive warfare “in 
“the most infamous sense of the word,” the respect of China’s sovereign 
tights and the perpetuation of a condition of things which will guarantee 
the peace of the world for at least a specified number of years. 


THE. TURCO-BULGARIAN TREATY. 


The Near Eastern “powder magazine” has been isolated for a time 
by the treaty concluded between Turkey and Bulgaria. Negotiations 
on the subject had been in progress ever since the beginning of 
February, and Prince Ferdinand’s representative, M. Natchevitch, left 
nothing undone to impress the Grand Vizier with the desirability of a 
written agreement. Turkey, he pointed out, had had the expenses of 
a campaign without.its compensations, simply because the Bulgarian 
Government could not run counter to the current of popular feeling 
by putting down the insurrectionary Committees and keeping vigilant 
watch on the frontiers so long as the Porte refused them such con- 
cessions as would make it worth their while. The Stambulovist 
Cabinet now in power is willing and able to pursue the traditional 
policy of the founder of the party, the great Bulgarian statesman who 
knew how to keep the Macedonians in order, subordinating “high 
“politics ” to sentimental enterprises. They urged that they could and 
would guarantee tranquillity in the Principality and’in Macedonia, but 
that they needed encouragement, and the Sultan could provide this at 
very little cost to his treasury or self love. The conditions would be 
moderate. The execution of the Miirzsteg Programme, which would 
have had to be carried out in any case, the amnesty to all insurgents 
except dynamiters—which forms part of the Miirzsteg Programme— 
and the removal of artificial difficulties to international intercourse on 
the railways ané in the Custom Houses, would satisfy the Government 
of.the Principality, which would undertake in return to put down with 
_ ‘a heavy hand every attempt to foment rebellion against the Porte and 
‘to smuggle explosives, arms or poison into the neighbouring vilayets 
of Turkey. For a time the Sultan was reluctant or undecided. But 
after long discussions and many pbstponements the Grand Vizier 
finally closed with the offer, and the treaty is now an accomplished 
fact. Wow long its stipulations will be observed and with what results 
to the Macedonian Christians time will show. If parchment promises 
could better the lot of thé downtrodden nationalities of the Turkish 
Empire, the problem would have Been solved decades ago. So long 
as it is in the interest of the Porte and the Principality to live on a 
friendly footing, it is nót the sufferings of the Macedonians that will 
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precipitate war. The injustice with which they have to put up is of 
long standing, and will not be uprooted by any programme or treaty, 
however clearly drafted. Their status follows as one of the necessary 
‘results of conditions which the reforms will not substantially change. 
But as the Christians cannot wage war successfully upon the Ottoman 
Empire unaided, they will have to possess their souls in patience 
until it chances to be convenient to their more powerful champions to 
take up arms in furtherance of some selfish aim which they will deftly 
interweave with that of justice and humanity. 

It would be interesting to learn the real views of the persecuted 
people themselves on this further period of probation to which fate 
has thus condemned them, and to ascertain the extent to which they 
are disposed to identify Prince Ferdinand with fate and to. make him 
responsible for the continuance of their misery. Some of them were . 
very outspoken on this delicate subject last autumn, but since then a 
Draconian law has been passed inflicting severe pains and penalties 
upon all who indulge in harsh criticism on the person or acts of the 
Anointed of the Lord. The line of policy which some of the 
Macedonian chiefs would then have welcomed might perhaps surprise 
the British public. But at least it was intelligible and feasible, and 
might possibly have freed them from the Mussulman yoke. “Let our 
“Prime Minister,” they said, “carry out the proposal of Russia and 
“Austria, forbid all revolutionary movements, seize transports of arms 
“and dynamite, drive back bands of insurgents attempting to cross the 
“frontier, and even fire upon them if needs be. Let this policy be 
“persisted in for one, for two, for three months, in order to give to the 
“world undoubted proofs of Bulgaria’s patience and good faith. And 
“if during that period Turkey had not given evidence of similar 
“qualities, had not set seriously to work to carry out the reforms or 
“ceased her persecution of the Christians, then the Government of the 
“Principality would have been justified in the eyes of the world if it 
“had taken up arms in our behalf.” But Prince Ferdinand, wise in 
his generation, has followed a different plan, which aims primarily at 
safeguarding the interests of Bulgaria in so far ae they appear to 
him identical with the weal of the Coburg dynasty. And it would 
be cruel to blame him severely, for, considering his experience and his 
antecedents, his strivings and his misgivings, it is but charitable to 
assume that it was the best effort of which at the time he was capable. 


E. J. DILLON. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY OF GERMANY. 


) : 

HE chemical industry is perhaps the youngest, but certainly the 

most vigorous and the most successful, industry of Germany. 

Whilst all the other German industries have heen fostered by the 

most scientific and skilfully-framed protective tariff which the 

world has known, and have marvellously developed, assisted by that 

protective tariff, the German chemical industry has achieved its 

commanding and world-wide success almost without any fiscal aid. 

Consequently it is most interesting to follow the triumphant progress 

of this industry, to investigate the causes owing to which it has so 

wonderfully prospered, and to consider the economic consequences 

which the commanding position of the German chemical industry has 
for Germany and for other countries. 

Everyone knows nowadays that the German chemical industry has 
been extremely successful, but few people are aware that Germany has 
obtained almost the world-monopoly in some-.of the most important 
branches of chemical production. Many chemical preparations that 
are universally used are exclusively of German manufacture, and about 
four-fifths of the dyes consumed in the world are made in Germany. 

How very important the chemical industry is:'to Germany may be 
seen from the fact that the yearly output of that industry amounted in ` 
1897, according to a most careful official investigation, to 447,895,000. 
At present the production of the German chemical industry should 
represent a value of about £60,000,000, whilst the export of all 
chemical products amounts to considerably more than £20,000,000 per 
annum. The chemical industry is therefore one of Germany’s most 
important industries. It takes the fifth place among the great 
exporting industries of that country, and it supplies exactly 9 per 
cent. of the German exports. 

_ The meteoric development of this industry during the last twenty- 
five years is shown by the fact that the production of soda has risen 
from 42,000 tons in 1878 to about 400,000 tons at the present time, 
whilst the production of sulphuric acid has increased from 112,000 tons 
in 1878 to 857,000 tons in 1901. The foregoing figures may be 
considered representative of the progress of the German’ chemical 
industry. This enormous progress has not been effected spasmodically, 
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but by a gradual, continuous and natural, though rapid, growth of 
production for the home market and for export, as may be seen from 
the following table :— 


IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM GERMANY OF MANUFACTURED 
: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 


Imports. Exports. Excess of Exports 
over Imports. 
188Q see 45,330,000 $11,335,000 46,005,000 
1800 e 5,595,000 12,155,000 6,560,000 
189I e 4980,000 12,285,000 7,305,000 
1892 a 5,485,000 12,745,000 ° 7,260,000 
1893 e 5,465,000 13,260,000 7,795,000 
1894 ee 5,345,000 13,440,000 8,095,000 
1895 e 5,545,000 15,850,000 10,305,000 

1896 sees 5,760,000 16,220,000 10,460,000 ` 
1897 vse 5,485,000 16,750,000 11,205,000 
1898... 5,230,000 16,960,000 11,730,000 
1809 e 5,440,000 18,270,000 12,830,000 
TQOO oe 5,650,000 18,620,000 12,970,000 
IQOI sen 5,535,000 18,115,000 12,580,000 
1902... "5,560,000 19,300,000 13,740,000 


If we look through the foregoing table we find that during the last 
fourteen years the imports of chemical manufactures into Germany 
have remained stationary, whilst the exports of chemical manufactures 
from that country have almost doubled during that time. The excess 
of exports over imports has considerably more than doubled during 
the period under review. The manufactured chemicals imported 
consisted largely of exotic products, such as natural indigo, extract of 
meat, camphor, etc. A table showing the imports and exports of 
chemical raw products will be given later on. 

In order to show the direction in which the German chemical 
industry has developed, soas to give a view of its scope and character, 
it is worth while to look at the exports of some of the more important 
chemical manufactures in detail. j 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES. 
Antipyrine, Anti- Alizarine. Aniline and other Oil of Aniline. 


phebrine, etc. Dyes made from 
Coal Tar. 
1895 weeeee £310,000 £580,000 £3,160,000 £340,000 
1806 255,000 535,000 3,245,000 500,000 
1807 ve 215,000 620,000 3,350,000 575,000 
1898... 240,000 845,000 3,600,000 680,000 
180g awe: 235,000 565,000 3,745,000 585,000 
IQOO ne 240,000 560,000 3,865,000 570,000 
IQOI eases 315,000 810,000 3,980,000 600,000 ° 


IQO2 asses 500,000 805,000 4,465,000 735,000 
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oe 


Peewee rer eene 


f 


Quinine, etc. Cyanide of 
Potassium. 

£295,000 £180,000 
295,000 80,000 
465,000 105,000 
330,000 195,000 
400,000 165,000 
415,000 130,000 
410,000 185,000 
420,000 275,000 


629 
Indigo. 


£410,000 
320,000 
240,000 
380,000 
390,000 
465,000 
63 5,000 
925,000 


In passing, it might be mentioned that Germany produces more than 
20,000 tons of alizarine, and more than 40,000 tons of other dyes per ` 
annum, and that she has no competition in the production of alizarine. 

The chemical industry is for various reasons of national importance 
to Germany. Though it employs much unskilled labour, the industry 
is so prosperous that it pays very good wages considering the character 


of the work done. 
the chemical works. 


in the chemical industry : 


Hence strikes are of extremely rare occurrence in 


At present about 170,000 workmen and 
women are employed in the industry, and they receive in wages 
’ between nine and ten million pounds sterling per annum. The 
following table conveys a clear idea of the interest of German labour 


, 


\ 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


ee 


we demenccnecre 


re os 


er ry 


Hands employed. Total wages. 
. 71,777 ? 
‘110,348 £4,981,000 
. 114,587 5,173,000 
. 124,219 5,686,000 
. 129,827 6,045,000 
. 135,350 6,482,000 
. 143,110 6,978,000 
153,011 7,740,000 
. 156,488 7,990,000 


Wages per head 
per annum. 


? 
£445 
44.14 
45.8 
46.2 
47.8 
48.15 
50.12 
51.2. 


The constant growth of the German chemical industry has allowed 
not only of a yearly and considerable increase of the labour employed, 
but also of a yearly increase of the average wages. 
satisfactory employment at rising wages has been provided for a w 


large number of workers. 


Thus certain and 


ay 
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The national importance of the German chemical industry lies not 
only in the employment which it gives to the wage-earning masses 
engaged in it, but also in-the great direct,and indirect benefits which 
other industries derive from it. Chemical research is no longer 
confined to purely chemical ends in Germany, for the chemist has most 
successfully applied his science to agriculture and to the manufacturing < 
industries, and many German industries owe their greatness to the 
assistance which they have received from trained chemists. The 
beneficial effect of chemical research applied to other industries is most ` 
clearly visible in German agriculture, and the results pf the studies and 
experiments which the chemist has carried on in his laboratory are also 
generally applied in practice by the peasants and the landed 
proprietors. This may be seen from the fact that Germany produced 
only 9,500 tons of manure salts in 1884, and in 1901 she produced no 
less than 147,169 tons of manure salts, nearly the whole of which were 
consumed in the country. How rapidly and enormously the use of 
potash salts (K2O) has increased in German agriculture may be seen 
from the following table, which will also show the use which other 
nations make of these salts :— f 


POTASH SALTS- USED IN AGRICULTURE PER SQUARE KILOMETRE. 


1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 Iĝ0O0 I90I 


Kilogrammes. 


Germany IJI 214.8 254.8 273.9 306 3344 301.9 
United , i 

States (24.1 27 33-1 367 361 47.3 54 
Belgium ... 136 126.6 133.6 1469 159 1703 2097.7 
Holland ... 125.3 146.1 201.7 248.1 29068 3503 461.9 
England ... — — 46.2 56.5 586 587 61.5 
Scotland — — 1009 1209 175.4 228.7 254.6 
Sweden ... 145 163.9 196.8 218.8 197.5 234.9 266.6 
Denmark 32.7 42 40.4 539 51.7 66.3 98 


Germany produces on an average about 2,000,000 tons of beet sugar 
and molasses per annum, which represent a value of more than 
$20,000,000. The success of her enormous sugar industry is 


‘directly due to the German chemist, without whom beet sugar’ would 


be unable to compete with cane sugar. Formerly the percentage of 
sugar which was extracted from beet was so small that it could be 
produced only at a loss in free competition with cane sugar, but the 
German chemists have succeeded in increasing the percentage of sugar 
extracted from year to year to such an extent that beet sugar can now 
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be obtained in formerly unthought-of proportions and at formerly 


unthought-of prices. The influence of the chemist on the German 
sugar industry is clearly traceable from the following figures :— 


QUANTITY AND PERCENTAGE OF SUGAR EXTRACTED FROM 


. BEET. 
1836-40 gees veers 8,822 tons 5.72 per cent. 
1846-50 sees ene 35,709» 7.22 R 
1856-60 aeee 128,141 y 8.17 7 
1860-70 vesse 210,915 » 8.30 
1876-80 aeee 418,010 5, 8.93 ” 
1886-00 ae 1,110,703 » 12.73 i 
1899 ee se 1,664,677 » 13.00 3 


The few figures given in the foregoing tables will make it clear that 
the great and increasing prosperity of German agriculture is not only 
due to the protective tariff and the protective effect of the freight 
policy pursued by the German railways, but also to the invaluable 
assistance which German chemists have given to the agriculturists. 

Other industries have similarly benefited by the application of 
chemical science, and many prominent manufacturers, bankers, and 
landowners send their sons to the universities and technical high 
schools to study chemistry, so that they may be able to avail them- 
gelves of the assistance of that science in practical life. 

The enormous national importance of a prosperous chemical industry 
lies not only: in the invaluable assistance which that industry can give 
to nearly all ether industries, but also.in the unthought-of resources 
which it will create almost out of nothing. A century ago Great 
Britain’s wealthy sugar colonies were the envy of the world, and sugar 
planters laughed at the idea of producing sugar from beet. To-day 
the West Indian sugar planters are ruined, and Germany produces the 
“tropical product” on a scale never dreamt of. Since.1890 Germany 
has produced artificial musk at Miilhausen ; while natural vanilla is 
being replaced by chemical vanilline ; Japanese camphor by synthetic 
camphor, and chemically-produced sugar by saccharine. The extrac- 
tion of dyes from madder root and from various other plants has 
ceased, and vegetable dyes have given place to dyes made from tar. 
At present natural indigo is being crushed out.of existence by the 
synthetic indigo produced by German chemists. How the rise of 


`S 
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artificial indigo has affected the former indigo monopoly of India. may: 
be clearly seen from the following figures :— 


Acreage under Indigo Value of Exports of Indigo. 


in India. Tens ot Rupees. 
1894-5 cess esas 1,705,977 acres 4,745,915 
1895-0 aces 1,569,869 , 5,354,511 
1896-7 ceased 1,583,808 ,„ 4,370,757 
1897-8 aes 1,366,513 ,„ 3,057,402 
1898-9 aea 1,013,627 ,„ * 2,970,478 
1809-1900 eens 1,046,434 » £1,795,007 
IQOO-OI sees. 977,349 » 41,423,987 
IQOI-2 eae 792,179 41,234,837 


INDIGO IMPORTED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1895 “aiid: sastiodds P E E RE £1,392,534 
TIO “Gils r a a e oaa 1,533,722 
ROOF. rare aare a A ects lsh 1,470,574 
aO EAE EE ESEN 890,803 
IOO Saira ae Acorns a ai easa cs 3 986,090 
TOOU r AA R a a 542,080 
IQOL aoee Sab a aas sata 788,820 
IQOZ airen na a a a eiT 498,043 


The facts and figures given make it clear that many a “natural 
“monopoly ” which is at present possessed by countries which control 
the tropics is threatened, and may be taken away from them, by the 
discoveries of the chemists. There is no bound to the possibilities of’ 
chemistry, though prejudice always asserts for a time that the natural 
product is superior to the chemical 'one. F ormerly it avas said that 
cane sugar was superior to chemical sugar. Now it appears that there- 
is practically no difference between the two. Thirty years ago dealers. 
in madder root declared the existence of a method for making: 
chemically alizarine dyes a fable. When the practicability of the 
method was proved to them, they asserted that chemical alizarine was 
‘inferior in quality. Yet artificial alizarine has replaced the natural 
product. At present we are told by producers of natural indigo that 
the’natural dye is superior to the artificial one, whilst chemists maintain: 
that both are equally good. At any rate, the artificial product is by- 
far the cheaper, and the fatal effect of its production on the natural dye 
is visible from the figures given in the foregoing table. So much is. 
certain, that the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik has the utmost-.. 
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confidence in the success of artificial indigo, as may be ‘seen from the 
fact that this company has spent no less than £900,000 in cash on a 
gigantic installation for supplying the world’s requirements of, indigo. 
The effect of the discovery of making artificial indigo on Germany 
may be seen from the following figures.: — 


Imports of Indigo Exports of Indigo 


into Germany. from Germany. 
1895... Sock nest s ians 41,075,000 £410,000 
1890 daiane raataa 1,055,000 * 320,000 
gay A EE T 635,000 240,000 
TBO8 ET T ; 415,000 380,000 
nEeD S ue atewspitete cece 415,000 390,000 
TOO: «.rivpesehes cow esdeetenws 205,000 465,000 
TOOL ETE 215,000 635,000 
YA o o “cure cacaiey Lew raran tad 185,000 925,000 


‘A few years ago Germany was dependent for the indigo she used 


on India, and imported on balance indigo of the value of £600,000 and 
more per annum. Now she has completely reversed the balance, 
and in 1902 exported £740,000 more indigo than she imported. 
Thus the natural resources of a naturally wealthy country may 
be taken away from it without bloodshed by the able chemists 
of another country. The possession of a strong chemical industry is 
therefore of the utmost economic importance to all progressive countries. 
This importance was clearly recognised by Prince Bismarck, who 
remarked in 1894:—‘“Peace is being maintained less owing to the 
“peaceful disposition of all governments than owing to the ability of 
“chemists in invéhting new kinds of powder. .. . It.sounds almost 
“like irony, but it is the truth that the chemist is keeping the swords 
“in their scabbards, and that he decides by his inventions whether 
“there will be peace or war.” 

We have seen the economic importance of the chemical industry, 
and we have followed its marvellous development on German soil. 
Now let us enquire as to the reasons why German chemistry has been 
so successful. 

_ The commanding position of Germany’s chemical industry is in no 
way due to nature’s bounty, for Germany is by no means particularly 
fitted for developing a great chemical industry by the possession 
of the raw products required. On the contrary, she is largely 
dependent on foreign nations for the supply of chemical raw products 
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which she works up into chemical manufactures, as is conclusively - 
proved by the following table :— 


IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM GERMANY OF CHEMICAL 
Raw PRODUCTS. 


Imports. Exports. Excess of imports 

` over exports. 
1880; rinsi inia £8,040,000 £1,620,000 £0,420,000 
T800 wees eesceee 7,495,000 1,625,000° 5,870,000 
T8OL avsccsseseie 8,250,000 1,605,000 6,64.5,000 
bieo P ENET 7,825,000 1,555,000 6,270,000 
1803 sesssseesse 8,190,000 1,695,000 6,495,000 
IBO seines 8,230,000 1,790,000 6,440,000 
T8Q5 aratai 8,445,000 1,860,000 6,585,000 
T8060 © ei ieegeces 8,450,000 1,815,000 6,63 5,000 
T8097" csesesseees 8,770,000 1,855,000 6,915,000 
1898... eee 8,830,000 1,930,000 6,900,000 
IQQ Eee 10,375,000 2,220,000 8,155,000 
TQO0™ crana 10,920,000 2,260,000 8,660,000 
TOOL oisi 11,045,000 2,270,000 8,775,000 
OÖ kuspev iesus 10,585,000 2,220,000 8,365,000 


These figures establish the fact that Germany imports five times 
more chemical raw products than she exports, and that the dependence 
of her chemical industry on foreign raw products is rapidly increasing. 
Therefore it is clear that Germany’s success is not due to the fortuitous 
possession of the raw products. 

The great success of Germany’s chemical industry may be traced to 
the simultaneous action of the following causes :— 

1 The natural disposition and aptitude of the ifidividual German 
for close, patient, persevering and painstaking work and study. 

2 The munificent and enlightened assistance and encouragement ° 
given by the German governments to the study of chemistry in all its 
branches, regardless of expense and regardless of immediate, profitable 
returns, 

3 The spirit of combination and the absence of jealousy among 
chemical scientists and manufacturers which have made scientific 
co-operation on the largest scale possible. 

How these three factors have combined in making the German 
chemical industry great is known to all who are acquainted with that 
industry, for chemical talent of the highest order flourishes rather in 
‘France and Great Britain than in Germany. The German chemists 
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owe their successes rather to methodical combination and united 
plodding than to the inventive genius of individuals, for many of the 
most important chemical inventions were made outside Germany, 
though they were most successfully exploited by the German industries. 

In the beginning of the 19th century Great Britain and France were 
the leading nations in the chemical industries and in chemical research, 
The chemical production of aniline dyes was discovered in 1855 by 
Mr. W. H. Perkin. Notwithstanding the English discovery, nearly 
the whole of the aniline dyes used are ‘made in Germany, and by the 
irony of fate they are largely made of English coal tar. Evidently a 
great chemical inventor is of little practical use to a country unless his 
inventions can be utilised to the fullest extent by a large body of 
chemical manufacturers and chemists. Otherwise his great discoveries 
will only benefit that country where an apparatus exists for making 
use of them. At present Great Britain and France possess perhaps 
the foremost chemists. Yet the discoveries of these men will chiefly, 
and perhaps only, benefit the powerful German industries with which 
neither the French nor the British industries can compete on terms of 
equality. 

The individual German has a great natural aptitude for patient 
sedentary work. At the age when English boys will romp or pursue 
various outdoor sports, German boys will be found poring over books 
and making fretwork. Owing to this disposition towards concentra- 
tion and close application, Germans may be found in all countries as 
watchmakers, opticians, etc. 

For these reasons a leaning towards chemistry was prevalent in 
Germany already in the Dark Ages. Albertus Magnus, of Cologne, 
was the greatest chemist of the 13th century, and Theophrastus 
` Bombastus von Hohenheim (better known under the name of 
Paracelsus) the greatest chemist of the 16th century. In the Middle 
Ages the capitals and university towns of the various German States 
were the favourite haunts of the alchemists who spread the desire for 
chemical learning far and wide. Many of them were swindlers, but 
many were guided by the spirit of research and not a few valuable 
discoveries were made by these men. Brandt, for instance, discovered 
phosphorus, Kunkel, ruby glass, etc. 

The German apothecaries have never been, and are not now, more 
Anglicano, shopkeepers who sell pills and patent medicines, and who 
vend the productions of “manufacturing chemists.” Patent medicines 
hardly exist in Germany, and are on the whole forbidden on account of 
the great harm that is often done to the community by unscrupulous 
manufacturing quacks. For these reasons the German apothecaries 
have had to be, and are now, manufacturing and analytical chemists on 
a small scale, and in their daily work they have made many valuable 
discoveries. Besides, chemistry is with many apothecaries a hobby 
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which is pursued with love, and many boys become apothecaries merely 
because of their natural inclination towards patient investigation and 
research. Thus it has come to pass that important chemical works 
have had their beginnings in tiny apothecaries’ laboratories, and many 
leading chemists were at one time apothecaries’ assistants. 

When Justus von Liebig, the greatest German chemist, was at 
school, the importance of chemistry was not yet understood. At the 
German universities there neither existed adequate facilities for the 
study of chemistry nor were there any public laboratories in existence. 
Liebig’s greatest merit to his country lay not so much in his fruitful . 
investigations and numerous discoveries—which, by the way, chiefly 
benefited Great Britain and France, for these countries then 
possessed fully developed chemical industries—as in the organisation 
of chemical study and research on a broad national basis. Owing to 
his exertions the first university laboratory, that of Giessen, was 
created in 1825, and he strove less to advance chemical science by his 
personal research than to train a large number of pupils in order to 
spread his methods far and wide. His example was faithfully copied by 
his numerous assistants, and many of the most prominent German 
chemists living have been initiated into that science by the pupils of 
Liebig. Thus the spirit of Liebig is still active at the present day, and 
the seed which Liebig planted has brought forth the magnificent 
harvest that is now yearly garnered by the German chemical industry. 

The German governments were won over to the cause of chemistry 
by Liebig’s agitation and by his numerous popular writings. There- 
fore assistance came speedily forward. from all quarters of Germany. 
The laboratory of the University of Marburg was opened in 1840, that 
of the University of Leipzig in 1843, and from that time onward 
laboratory followed laboratory, and the various German governments 
spent money without stint for the advancement of chemistry. They 
did not listen to the doctrines of laissez-faire which were much in 
vogue in Germany in the forties. They neither waited for individual 
enterprise and private munificence to come forward, nor did they 
enquire too closely whether an immediate profit could be secured by 
encouraging chemistry by substantial grants. They simply were 
convinced that the encouragement of chemistry might be beneficial to 
the nation, and considered it their duty to spend a little of the money 
of the nation on a promising experiment, and refused to reject the 
legitimate demands of the scientists on the ground that it was not 
the business of the State to exercise foresight, or that the initiative 
for all progress should be left to private enterprise. 

- In consequence of the enlightened policy of the German govern- 
ments there is now, a huge army of trained chemists in existence, and 
that army grows in number and importance from year to year. In 

> 1900 there were more than 7,000 German chemists accounted for who 
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had been trained at the universities and’ technical and high schools. 
They were distributed as follows :— 


German analytical chemists in Germany ......... ‘4,300 
German analytical chemists abroad .............+ 1,000 
University professors, lecturers and assistants ... 400 
Chemists in State employment ...........+..++++ . 100 
Private chemists ........sceeeeeeeeeenee ees stes estes’ 400 
Apothecaries — ....scccssseeeeseeeenseeeeeneeseneeesnnes 300 
Various — sccvenccecscacceceseecercesssrecnssnessaseeeoes 750 





Total ' 7,250 





Twenty-five years ago there were only 1,700 trained chemists 
employed in the chemical works of Germany. Their increase from 
1,700 to 4,300 is the most eloquent testimony to the progress of the 
industry and to the progress of chemical investigation in Germany. 

Unfortunately no reliable statistics can be given with regard to 
the students of chemistry enrolled at the universities and technical 
high schools. However, it may be assumed that the number of 
chemical students has grown at least pari passu with the number of 
students in which we find the following truly remarkable increase. 


STUDENTS AT THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, THE TECHNICAL, 
AGRICULTURAL, AND VETERINARY HIGH SCHOOLS, AND 
THE MINING AND FORESTRY ACADEMIES. 


Number of Proportion of 
students. students to 10,000 
maie inhabitants. 
1870) aea orea RE VOEREN 17,761 8.89 
TOBY E E tox crsesnw eases 26,032 11.73 
1892 ...., goeie leni a aiaeei 33,992 13.87 
IQOO ...cccsccscrecneresessceseecceres 46,520 16.78 


This progress is most remarkable, and shows the vigour with which 
science is pursued and applied to industry in every direction. 

In former times a chemical factory was frequently founded on some 
excellent receipts, the secret of which was most jealously guarded by 
the fortunate owner. But nowadays it is impossible to maintain a 
monopoly either by keeping a process secret or by the protection of 
patents. Chemical science has so greatly advanced that the same 
ultimate end may be arrived at by a great variety of processes. 
Conséquently neither a secret process nor any number of patents will 
ensure the continued success of a chemical factory which stands still 
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scientifically. A chemical factory can maintain its position only if it 
remains, by constant research and constant improvement, in the very 
forefront of scientific excellence. Success can only be won and main- 
tained by the strenuous and constant research of chemists of the highest 
ability, by constant progress and the introduction of improved 
methods. This is all the more necessary, as the prices of chemicals 
have been falling for many years and will apparently continue to fall. 

Formerly it was possible to make industrially valuable discoveries in 
a somewhat haphazard fashion by individual and unconnected experi- 
ments, and the results arrived at could be utilised through several 
generations. But through the teaching of Liebigs and his disciples a 
new era has begun in chemical research. Individual planless effort 
has made way to systematic, strictly logical and exhaustive research 
of many chemists under leaders of standing, and the problem to be 
solved is patiently pursued in every direction by the combined forces 
of chemistry until the final aim is arrived at. Every success, every 
progress, every discovery, has become common property, and has 
become the starting point for further and greater successes. In the 
laboratories of the German universities and of the great chemical works 
thousands of highly-trained chemists co-operate as systematically as 
workmen in a factory, and the work that is dropped by one chemist 
who falls out on the way is carried on by another. Thus the army of 
German chemists have continued their advance, and the astonishing 
success of the chemical industry has been brought about. 

Combination is the watchword not only in the laboratories but 
also in the counting-houses of the chemical factories. In no German 
industry is there a larger proportion of mammoth enterprises. The 
Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik, in Ludwigshafen, employs about 
7,000 workmen, and the Farbenfabriken vormals Friedr. Bayer and 
Co:, in Elberfeld, and the Farbwerke vormals Meister, Lucius und 
Brining, in Höchst, each employ more than 4,000 hands, Besides, 
each of these works constantly maintains a staff of about 150 trained 
chemists. 

The great individual works are combined in groups for the regula- 
tion of prices in Germany and abroad. Germany abounds in trusts 
(Kartelle), and these combinations are proportionately particularly 
numerous in the chemical industry. According to an enquiry made 
in the beginning of 1902 there were then in Germany 220 industrial 
trusts, thirty of which belonged to the great chemical group. These 
trusts have proved a blessing to the chemical industry of Germany, 
but they have, by dumping, done much damage to foreign chemical 
industries which they have stifled, and have thus assisted in creating 
the present world-monopoly of the German chemical industry. 

If we review the growth and the achievements of this industry 
we cannot wonder that the American Consul, in Berlin, 
reported in 1900 to his Government: “The German exhibit 
_ “at the Paris Exposition is conceded on all hands to have been— 
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“especially in the departments of machinery, chemicals, and all that 
“relates to the application of science to industry—a triumphant 
“vindication of German methods and a display which alone would 
“establish the right of the Fatherland to a place in the front rank of 
“industrial and commercial nations.” 

Of late much has been: said and written in Great Britain as to the 
advantages of education and the application of science to industry. 
However, many, perhaps most, people who uphold education and the 
application of science to industry have only a dim idea how education 
and science may help our industries. British education appears to 
suffer from two very great evils which are unfortunately recognised by 
only very few people. 

In the first place, higher education is more ornamental than useful, 
more literary than practical, and does not fit men for the battle of 
life: vide Oxford and Cambridge. 

In the second place, education is considered and treated almost 
solely as a means to pass an examination, not as a preparation for 
practical life, and tends therefore rather to exercise the retentive 
power, the memory, in the individual, than to strengthen his , 
intelligence, his judgment and his critical faculties. In other words, 
the influence of the crammer upon education is more noticeable than 
that of the practical man. Education is more for show than for use. 

In the application of science to industry the crying necessity of 
combination seems hardly to be recognised. Every British chemist is 
an island. The average work accomplished by the average British 
chemist is probably greater than that of his German competitor, for 
the Englishman puts more energy into his work, and works more 
quickly. Yet, though some of the greatest chemists living are English- 
men, our chemical industries are languishing owing to the lack of 
organised and co-ordinated effort. 

Altogether it seems that the use of education and of science is 
not yet fully grasped by the nation. The various governments appear 
to be interested only in the elementary schools, which will hardly 
contribute much, to the scientific and industrial advancement of the 
nation, whilst wealthy individuals give and bequeath much money for 
charitable purposes, and but little for the advancement of true science. 
Thus science is starved to death. Amateurs and leaders of society, 
who frequently do not grasp the ends towards which science should be 
directed, have a commanding influence over the institutions where 
science should be taught. Truly the scientific and the industrial part 
of the nation can learn much from the rise of the chemical industry of 
Germany. 


O. ELTZBACHER. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE TIBETAN 
PROBLEM. 


HE British advance to Tibet is likely to convince the Lamas 
that they cannot possibly rely on Russian help for maintaining 
the administrative integrity of their country. The Tibeto-Russian 
agreements, therefore, will prove to be of no use to the Lhassa 
oligarchy, just as did, thirteen years ago, the Tibeto-Chinese concor- 
‘dat. In this case, the Russian advance to Mongolia and Northern 
China can hardly fail to meet with unexpected obstacles. Her 
‘peaceable policy of infiltration, which for some years past has brought 
about such splendid results, is becoming absolutely impossible. And, 
if she wants to uphold her present standard of controlling influences in 
these countries, she will be obliged to establish a régzme of military. 
pressure in the place of her former methods. If she does so, however, 
she will have to struggle not only against the same difficulties which her 
present position in Manchuria is attended with, but also against the 
unseizable canvassing power of the Buddhist Church, which in 1900 
proved to be fatal to so Asiatic an institution as the Manchu Dynasty. 
Thus, there are only two ways open to Russia to get out of the situation 
in which Lord Curzon’s Tibetan mission has involved her. Either she 
must lend assistance to Lhassa, and make of the Tibetan question a 
“matter of national interest” and deal with it as she did with the 
Manchurian question; or she must at once abandon the Buddhist 
Papacy to its fate, and at the same time take such measures as are 
likely to break, or at least to counterbalance, the Dalai-Lama’s 
authority in the Russian sphere of interest—viz., in East Turkestan, 
Mongolia and Northern China. The two ways are studded with awful 
difficulties, but that does not prevent the Russian Government from 
adopting both in time. 

As far as concerns England, the warlike resistance of the Dalai- 
Lama’s forces to Lord Curzon’s expedition has crossed her designs in 
a most disagreeable manner. There is no longer any hope of coming to 
any agreement with the Dalai-Lama which the Buddhist clergy may be 
expected to observe honestly. And, on the other hand, England 
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cannot possibly maintain by open force a kind of protectorate in Tibet, 
without running the risk of Ieaving with Russia, or even with the clergy 
themselves, a possibility of organising new “Boxer” troubles, and, 
consequently, international complications which would be out of due 
proportion to the importance of the political control of England in 
Tibet. 

Thus England as well as Russia is now in face of a dilemma. The 
question is, under these circumstances, whether there are left any means 
of arriving at a peaceable solution of the difficulty. Such an issue is left 
open. It is indicated by the recent change of Russia’s attitude towards 
the Dalai-Lama, ahd—so far as concerns England’s outlook in Tibet 
—by the internal situation of that country. 

‘The real position of the Russian Government is not generally known 
in Europe. There is still, up to this moment, a very influential “war 
“party” in Russia. This party, which is nearly identical with the 
extreme reactionary group now in office, is of opinion that the Tibetan 
question is indeed a “matter of national interest,” and that the Russian 
suzerainty over the Buddhist Pope should be, if necessary, enforced 
by open pressure. Anyhow, it is well aware that this is no longer 
possible, and that if anything can be done against the English advance 
to Tibet, it must take the shape of demonstrations on other 
points of conflicting English and Russian interests. And here I may 
state, on the highest possible authority, that the party, provided it 
remains in office, will push the conflict to its extreme end. It is this 
party that, on February 15th, issued to the English Government a 
violent protest against the Tibet mission. The same party, some 
days later, got a decree signed by the Tsar, mobilising the troops of 
Russian-Turkestan, not only on the Afghan frontier, but also in 
Ferghana and towards Kulja. The same party, some weeks ago, had 
the Ferghana and Vernoye troops equipped for a spring campaign in 
the mountains, that is to say, for a raid to Kashgar and to Kulja. This, 
of course, cannot prevent the Tibet expedition from advancing to 
Gyang-tse, and—as will prove to be unavoidable—to Lhassa. On 
the contrary. Tle “war party” have done their best—for reasons of 
party policy—to bring about a sudden but complete change of 
sentiment of the Mongol and Buriat Buddhists towards the Tsar. 
They have upset the whole of the political system built up by 
M. Witte and Prince Ukhtomski, on the pretext that infiltration and 
friendly intercourse with people of other race and language cannot 
but cause prejudice to the unity of the Empire, and that, therefore, 
military occupation and police supervision must achieve the Russifica- 
tion of the countries which recognise the Russian. suzerainty or 
protectorate. In a word, the policy which has occasioned such curious 
results in Finland, Poland and Armenia, was, on a sudden, transferred 
to the Far East. 

It is well worth stating that this revolution in Asiatic policy took 
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place only’ some months ago, after M. Witte’s dismissal But 
the new method ‘has been so successfully put into effect that, with 
five months’ work, ten years’ admirable effort has been splendidly 
annulled... . And if at Guru some Russian rifles have gone off, it is 
merely because the Lhassa authorities are not yet informed of what 
M. Plehve, Russian Minister of the Interior, is able to do—and to undo 
—in foreign politics. I insist on this point because herein the solution 
of the present difficulty for England may be found to lie. 

It is universally known that the Russo-Tibetan relations have been 
prepared and kept up by the intermediation of the Buriat Lamas, who 
are Russian political and Tibetan spiritual subjects?’ The Dalai-Lama 
would not even have had an opportunity of learning anything about 
the White Tsar, without the intervention of the Khamba Lama of 
Gussinoye Ozero, and his frequent embassies both to Lhassa and St. 
Petersburg. It is exclusively on the recommendation of the Buriats, 
a happy people under the tolerant and liberal Russian régime, that 
the rest of the Buddhist world has taken up the idea of the White 
Tsar as a natural and generous protector of the Church. The Russian 
embaséies to Lhassa were—with one exception, M. Narzun, a Kalmuk 
Buddhist—composed of Buriats. Badmaieff, who first went to 
Lhassa; Dorji, who was appointed a kind of Foreign Secretary of 
Tibet, and came back to Russia, twice, as a special ambassador of the 
Dalai-Lama; Tsybik, who lived in Lhassa upwards of a year, as a 
Russian agent; Irolti, Khamba Lama from 1900 on, who discussed in 
St. Petersburg Russo-Tibetan matters—all are Buriats. Buriats 
composed the so-called Cossack regiments which in 1900 occupied 
‘ Urga, the holy capital of Mongolia, and which were enthusiastically 

received there, because the general opinion was that the White Tsar 
was a better suzerain than the Yellow One, and the Buriat example 
seemed to prove that Russia was a happier land than China. In short, 
without the Buriat assistance, the Russian policy would have been 
impossible; and the assistance of the Buriats would not have been 
accorded if religious tolerance, national autonomy, and a sort of 
administrative independence had not been established in their country 
by the wise directors of the Tsar’s Asiatic policy. I hardly need point 
out what will be the consequence of a thorough change of this liberal 
régime towards the Buriats and their Church. 

Now, it is really amazing to observe the lamentable ignorance of M. 
Plehve and his counsellors of the very principles on which Russia’s 
power in Asia is based. His monomania of Russification has led him 
to suppress by a stroke of the pen the religious tolerance, the national 

. autonomy, the administrative independence of the Buriats and, at 
the same time, their loyal feelings for the Tsar, the affection of the 
Buddhists for Russia—the only possible intermediates between Lhassa 
and St. Petersburg—the Russo-Tibetan co-operation in the Far East, 
and perhaps the very protectorate of Russia in Mongolia. 
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In order to give documentary evidence, at least of the general | 
features in which this Anglophobe decision of M. Plehve’s is resulting, 
I quote the following ordinance which the Governor-General of Trans- 
baikalia has communicated to the chiefs of all the Buriat settlements :— 


This 18th day of February, 1904, No. 7. I inform of the following 
the native nomads of the country with the administration of which I 
am entrusted by His Majesty. 


In a telegram containing two hundred and thirty words, posted on 
January 21st at the station of Oloviannaia, addressed to the Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna, and received at Tsarskoye Selo the same day, 
the Buriats of Aginsk have explained the following: 

“ By an unexpected measure, a new statute of administration has 
been enforced on us on January ist. This statute is for us, nomads 
of Transbaikalia, directly contrary to the special conditions of our 
living, contrary to the liberty and to the religious tolerance which had 
been accorded, disastrous to the economic situation of the nomads, 
and, generally speaking, tending to destroy definitely the 
national independence, precious for us, of a small tribe in the Empire. 
That is why we all of us, without an exception, the old and young 
nomads, half-civilised, but thoroughly devoted to the Tsar and our 
country, pushed down to this point by unequalled sufferings, dare for 
the first and for the last time, in the name of forty thousand men, 
to apply to your beneficent clemency, O Tsarina of the Earth, and pray 
you might cast a pitiful glance on us, and intervene, as a mother would 
do for her little children, for us, and obtain that the decree on the 
administration of the Buriat nomads be not put into effect. It 
would be bad to conceal that the measure of the government is 
considered, in the narrow limits of our judgment, as a grave outrage 
to our secular loyalty. As a measure of extreme necessity, we dare to 
pray you to apply to the Tsar, whom we revere like a God, in order that 
he may authorise us to leave the Russian territory and to go away to 
Mongolia. To our supplication, which comes from our hearts, we 
hope to receive a reply which we await like the morning-twilight. 
We await this reply by the intermediation of His Majesty’s lieutenant 
in the Far Mast.” 

Have signed: Gunga Nimba BADMAIEFF, Agdam Tsidenoff, Baldan 
Skagaieff, Gaimbo Dalyroff, etc., etc., twenty-four signatures 
in all. 

In reply to this telegram, I have received from the Chancellery 
of the Tsar the following order, dated January 2gth, No. 2515, 
and signed by Baron Budberg. 

The Buriats of Aginsk, Agdam Tsidenoff, Gunga Nimba 
Badmaieff, etc., 24 persons in all, have addressed, in the 
name of their fellow Buddhists, to the Empress a despatch 
praying her aid either to annul the measures which put on a new basis 
their administration and their justice, or to authorise them to emigrate 
to Mongolia, l 
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The Tsar in reply to my report has given the order to refuse 
the demand. 

The Military Governor of Transbaikalia, 
Lieutenant-General Nadaroff. 

In virtue of my office and in consequence of my decrees of 
January goth, and February 5th, I have ordered ist the imprison- 
ment for three months of the nomads Badmaieff, Syvengan and 
Damdine, znd the deportation of the nomad Parpopin for having 
excited the Buriats to revolt against the administrative measures. 


The particulars of the statute reform are of no consequence for the 
international problem of Russo-Tibetan relations. There are only 
two or three points which deserve attention. Buddhist temples must 
no more be built; and those which are existing now must not be 
repaired—a measure which involves the destruction, in a few years, of 
the famous Datsan of Gussinoye Ozero, the residence of the Khamba 
Lama. Patriarchal jurisdiction and Buddhist oaths are suppressed. 
Buddhist medical attendance—which is at least as useful as Russian— 
is forbidden. Orthodox missionaries are ordered to take up work. 
And, if I am right, Buriat Cossacks must convert themselves to the 
Russian faith. In other words, all that was possible to be done in 
order to exasperate Buddhist feeling has been done. And, to crown 
this magnificent reform, a member of the Badmaieff family, a relative 
of the man who, first of all, had offered the Tsar an opportunity of 
preparing his ascendancy over the Buddhist world, has been imprisoned. 
It is useless to point out in theory the impression which this strange 
behaviour of the Russian Government has made on the Buddhists of 
Transbaikalia and Mongolia. Two facts suffice to show the conse- 
quence of this blunder. The Buriats want to leave the Russian 
Empire, and a Tibetan Embassy on the way to St. Petersburg has 
stopped in Transbaikalia. 

This embassy had left Lhassa in October last, at a moment when 
the British designs on Tibet were obvious. It must be supposed that 
the ambassadors were charged with an important mission to the Tsar 
on the subject of. Russian assistance against Englaad. When, how- 
ever, the British expedition entered Tibetan territory, the enthusiastic 
friendship for the White Tsar was suddenly cooled, because of its 
becoming evident that the Tsar was, at least for the moment, as 
unable to guarantee Tibetan integrity as the Manchu Emperor. The 
Russo-Japanese War did the rest. When the Tibetan Embassy 
arrived at Kiakhta, on the Mongolian frontier, they had already learned 
from the Urga representative of the Dalai-Lama what~was going 
on in Transbaikalia and in Manchuria. And they had stated that, 
even before their arrival, the public feeling of the- Buddhists had 
changed in a striking manner since the Russian triumphal procession of 
1900. Was this the effect of M. Plehve’s monomania? Was it already a 
first consequence of rumours which had got afloat as early as 
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November, concerning an English invasion of Tibet? Was it the 
result of Pan-Mongol propaganda which had worked in Mongolia by 
the intermediation of Chinese merchants and certain Mongol princes, 
and which had, for some time past, predicted an awful defeat of the 
White Tsar by the Japanese? Anyhow—and this was confirmed to 
me in St. Petersburg by high Russian officials—the situation in 
Mongolia had become unpleasant enough to hinder work on the 
projected railroad from Kiakhta to Kalgan. The utter confusion which 
took place when the mobilisation was ordered could not but contribute 
to the bad impression the embassy had on entering the Russian Empire. 
They refused to continue their journey. 

Thus three elements have co-operated in undoing the artful combina- 
tion of Russian and Buddhist power. The international conflict in 
which Russia is involved, the British Mission to Tibet, and, above all, 
the utter incompetency of the Russian Ministers and other high officials 
now in office. The most curious of all, in the present situation, is 
‘the fact that the Lhassa authorities are not yet informed of the break 
down of the Russian friendship. It is a cruel disappointment that 
awaits them. For they will be in the very situation which for five 
centuries past they have avoided. They remain without a temporal 
protector, and, therefore, without any political support. The sooner 
Lhassa is informed of Russia’s attitude, the better it will be for the 
English advance, and the worse for Russia. 

It cannot be supposed, indeed, that the Russian Government have 
intentionally made mortal enemies of the Russian and neighbouring 
Buriats. With M. Witte or M. Ukhtomski in office, the recent 
blunders, which are really without an example in Russian history, 
would never have been committed. They are a mere effect of ignorance 
or of fanatic blindness. And this is the more obvious as the same men 
who thus sacrificed Buddhist sympathies to Pan-Slavist intolerance 
are about, now, to support the Dalai-Lama’s case, if possible, by open 
force. But even if the Lhassa oligarchy still accepted practical Russian 
intervention, the new spirit of Anti-Russian feeling in the Buddhist 
countries that separate Tibet from her “Lord and Guardian of the 
“Gifts of Faith,” would sterilise any Russian effort. “High Asia” 
cannot be ruled against the sympathies of the clergy. On the other 
hand, the Lhassa oligarchy are not likely to cling to Russia, when they 
have learned the new Russian policy. They are not fond of militarism. 
They are so little so that, some time ago, competent men in 
Russia openly declared, a warlike incident between the British Mission 
and the Dalai-Lama’s troops would be a greater success for Russia 
than the occupation of Lhassa by Russian troops. “Every Tibetan 
“victim of British guns will be a new tie between the Tsar and the. 
“Dalai-Lama.” . 

From the international standpoint, as far as concerns Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in Tibet and throughout Asia, it is a matter of course 
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that these new features will not change in the slightest way the general 
politics of the two countries. Russia has not in any way abandoned her 
intention to control the Buddhist world; the only difference is, that 

' she will be obliged now to pursue this aim against part of the Buddhists 
and, above all, openly against England. The Anglo-Russian situation 
is, therefore, worse now than ever. And a Government that has not 
even been able to maintain the most useful friendship of the Buddhists 
—which England would probably have cultivated as the rarest and 
finest flower of Asia—deserves anything but thorough confidence on 
the part of those who trust there are no bad intentions on the other side 
of the’ Pamirs, but who would be the victims of the avalanche of 
blunders which has been rolling down from St. Petersburg over Asia 
since M. Witte was ousted from office. 

“The Tibetan question,”—one of the greatest and certainly the most 
sompetent of Russian statesmen told me two months ago—‘is far more 
“disquieting than the Manchurian conflict. The latter is a settled 
“business. We must get rid of Manchuria, because with the open door, 
“even after a successful war, we should have to build and furnish and 
“keep in order a fine house on the condition that all our rivals should 
“live ir it and have us pay for their security; we cannot pay for 
“Manchuria twenty-one million roubles of annual deficiency on that 
“unfortunate railway, and about eighty millions for governing the 
“country, on behalf of the Japanese and the Yankees. But, as for 
“Tibet, that is another question. Our moral situation in Asia, and 
“the whole future of the Empire is involved in this matter. And what 
“I am afraid of with respect to the present war is, that it is very 

` “likely to render it utterly impossible for us to make another war 
“when this one shall have come to an end. Fortunately, we have to 
“deal with the English. I like them best of all nations. They know 
“what they want. And I know what I want. Thus, there is always a 
“great chance left that we may compound as good business-men should 
“do. If they were clumsy enough to cause warlike resistance from 
“the Tibetén side to break out; I should get a good trump card. 
“Unless the fools (sic /) who are holding office now émbroil matters.” 

It is premature to speak of the basis on which this Russian states- 
man is willing to settle Anglo-Russian contests in Asia. “The fools. 
“have embroiled the matter,” and it is clear enough that the moral 
protectorate of Russia over Tibet can no longer be invoked for the 
purpose of frightening England with a powerful Russo-Buddhist 
“block.” 

At this moment, the Lhassa oligarchy are in a state of complete isola- 
tion. They are independent of China; they cannot rely on 
Russia; they are enemies of India. And, on the other hand, there is 
no chance left for them to “compound” with either one or the other 
of their neighbours. They will oppose the English advance with the 
utmost energy. They cannot do otherwise, because even if they 
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accepted an English protectorate, and if England concedéd to the 
Lamas a new monopoly of the tea trade, the three principal Lama- 
series that govern Tibet, Depong, Seta and Galdan, would be ruined, 
the tea supply taking the route from India and no longer from 
Se-chwan. It will, therefore, be necessary, when the comedy 
of new negotiations with a Chinese amban at Gyang-tse shall 
have come to an end, to proceed immediately to Lhassa. 
But it would be a fault to establish by force an Indian 
suzerainty over the oligarchy there.. This would excite the Buddhists 
throughout Asia against England, and not only put obstacles 
in the way of commercial development of those countries, but also 
cause, at certain moments, immense prejudice to English politics in 
the Far East. While Russia will be obliged to maintain her standard 
of power with the Northern Buddhists by meré military force, England 
may now, by favouring a religious revolution in Tibet, associate the 
interests of Buddhism with her own. To this end it will only be 
necessary to upset the Lhassa oligarchy, which is in office without 
having any right thereto, and to have the Dalai-Lama deprived of his 
nominal political privileges by his spiritual superior, Panchen-Erterii- 
Rimpoche, known in Europe as Tashe-Lama. — ; 

Such a revolution may be easily obtained. The Depong-Sera- 
Galdan aristocracy is watched with anger by rival monasteries. And 
the fact that all over the Buddhist world prayers are ordered not to 
“Dalai-Lama,” but to “Panchen-Dalai-Lama,” points out clearly 
enough that the Dalai-Lama’s prestige, even in political matters, is 
shared, if not superseded, by Panchen-Lama’s. As for the spiritual 
authority, Panchen-Lama’s supremacy is well known. He is an incar- 
nation of Amithaba, and the Dalai-Lama is only the incarnation of. 
Avalokita, who is a mere emanation of Amithaba. And as a matter 
of fact, Panchen-Lama is, according to Buddhist education which I 
was able to observe as far away from Lhassa as Northern Mongolia, 
“too holy to deal with human matters, except when the Church itself 
“is in danger.” The whole of the Buddhist world, except the Lhassa 
Council of Five*that for more than two centuries have governed the 
land and directed the Church under the cover of the unfortunate Dalai- 
Lama boy, would accept the sudden political intervention of Panchen- 
Rimpoche, at a moment when “the Church is in danger.” By an 
encyclical letter he may depose the Dalai-Lama and crush the moral 
authority of the Lhassa monasteries, which by the presence or the 
possible arrival of Indian troops would be prevented from taking up 
an open struggle. He may then take upon himself the. political 
administration of the country, stating in a bull that the Lhassa 
oligarchy have, up to now, by innumerable crimes, prevented the 
Dalai-Lama from directing the affairs of the Church, and that, in the 
present difficulties, a reorganisation of the ecclesiastical administration 
is unavoidable. 
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Thus, an Anglophile Buddhist pope might be obtained without great 
trouble. If Panchen-Rimpoche is offered the monopoly of the tea 
trade from India—to which might be added, to the great benefit of 
European industry, a participation in exploiting gold mines—and if 
India guarantees the new Pope the standard of the present political 
influence of the Dalai-Lama, there is no doubt he will accept on the 
sole supplementary condition that India shall not meddle with the 
ecclesiastical measures he may adopt against the Lhassa oligarchy. It 
is useless to propound in London particulars of what can be settled 
only at-Shi-ga-tse. . But it is not too much to say that the way out of 
the present dilemma will be found in two measures ‘which ought to be 
prepared for from this very moment. The Dalai-Lama must be 
informed of Russia’s blunders. The Panchen-Lama must be raised 
to the position of a political anti-pope. 

Lord Curzon has in his hands all that is wanted for succeeding in 
these immediate tasks. As for Russia, he need not care about her 
present Buddhist policy. And a definitive settlement of Anglo- 


' Russian litigious questions will not be taken into consideration before 


X 


the Russian Asiatic policy will again be conducted-by men who “know 
“what they want.” Until then, the Tibetan question may possibly be 
settled without Russian intervention on the aforesaid lines. 


ALEXANDER ULAR. 


THE TRAMP WARD. 


AVING, with a friend, spent five days and nights of the summer 
of 1903 as a Tramp among Tramps, I was led to pursue my 
social investigation a little further. The reasons were many. It was 
suggested in several quarters that our experiences might be 
exceptional, that they were the result of testing isolated workhouses, 
that mismanagement in detail was possible. Abnormal conditions 
might prevail by accident. It might also be that in the larger centres 
of population cleanliness and food were both better managed. Also 
the time of year at which we went was one when the tramp ward was 
empty; we did not come in contact with other tramps and learn their 
character. It was possible that conditions which pressed hardly on us 
were easy to them. It seemed very desirable to ascertain exactly the 
winter circumstances in some large centre of population. There were 
reasons which made the one we chose exceptionally interesting as an 
experiment. The story of our Tramp was a matter of public knowledge ; 
the personal assurance of Guardians had been given that the evils 
mentioned did not exist. They had examined and convinced them- 
selves that, as regards the destitute poor, their workhouses were free 
from blame. Not only so, but the workhouse tramp ward chosen 
had been frequerttly mentioned in the public Press. A large “sleeping- 
“out” problem existed in the town. It was suggested that it might 
be desirable to relax regulations so as to make it easier for destitute 
persons staying there-to go out in the morning to look for work., “It 
“was thought that in this way men who shunned the casual ward might 
“be induced to enter it in preference to sleeping out.” So said the 
public Press. The experiment of slightly relaxing the rules was tried. 
Very few availed themselves of it. The Guardians also opened the 
wards early, but very few men came, “the applicants were mostly men 
“tramping in search of work,” but all who applied had slept in the 
neighbourhood the night previously. 
The Clerk added that “the experiment made it clear to the public 
“that there was no necessity for the men to sleep in the brickfields.” 
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Here evidently was an exceptional Board of Guardians, bent on 
meeting a public need. With such a desire on their part, probably 
ideal conditions would prevail. An ungrateful vagrant class, “men in 
“search of work, but who don’t want to find it,” nevertheless refused 
to flock to the provision made for them. They obstinately preferred 
brickfields after six weeks of relaxed conditions! Was it ignorance or 
prejudice on their part? Or was it possible that the Guardians were 
mistaken in thinking provision had been made? One thing only could 
test the matter, another descent from respectability, and identification 
with the claimants for relief. One night as a tramp might give insight 
into real conditions. It is so surprisingly easy to become a tramp that 
it is strange it has not occurred to Guardians personally to test 
conditions by sampling each other's workhouses, or at any rate by 
sending into them some trustworthy witness. 

So my friend and I started on a well-planned tour of investigation ; 
we dropped out of civilisation in a town far enough away to tramp 
from, and set our faces towards a placé where friends were ready to 
receive us. We told no lies. We were at 5.30 p.m. so penniless that 
through a partial miscalculation we had only 314d. between us (besides 
two pennies husbanded for after needs) wherewith to procure the 
substantial tea with which we wished to fortify ourselves! Conse- 
quently we could not afford 2d. for a cup of tea, and our first surprise 
was to find that a 1d. cup was hard to procure.. It was only by 
searching in a poor neighbourhood that our evident poverty procured 
us, as a favour, a cup of tea each and four slices of bread and butter for 
our 31gd. The usual price was 2d. for a “pot of tea” in a small, poor, 
but clean, shop, and bread and butter was 14d. a slice. When I asked 
the woman to give us 134d. worth instead of a twopenny plateful, she 
gave us two extra slices “free gratis for nothing.” Evidently we were 
objects of charity, poor and respectable, and we appreciated her kind- 
ness, But considering the real price of food, we paid for what we had. 
Cheap cups of tea are a preventive of evils. Thirsty men and women 
must drink. Surely a penny cup of tea easy to be obtained might keep 
many out of the public-house. Of course we were ifnorant of where 
to go to obtain cheap food, but so, maybe, are other wanderers who are 
not Aabitués. 

Refreshed, but not satisfied, we began to search for S——- Street. 
No one knew where it was, so we had to resort to the ustial refuge and 
“asked a bobby.” He knew, and knew why we asked! After a 
moderate walk through a very poor neighbourhood we easily identified 
the place by a row of six men propped up against a wall waiting, and 
one woman hovering near. We found, somewhat to our surprise, that 
the hour of admission- was one hour later than that which prevailed in 
other towns we knew. Seven o'clock is late on a winter's night, and it 
may be you will suffer from cold, snow, or sleet, if you arrive as a 
stranger at six o’clock. Besides, what about early admission? However, 
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no one was being let in, so we took a short walk and returned.’ All the 
loiterers had disappeared inside, so we followed. We were, however, 
only admitted to further waiting under cover in a curious ruinous shed. 
It was 4 very cold place; the roof would let in water through holes 
in the skylight; it was, however, a fine night and only moderately cold. 
So we joined two women, and saw the men, about 15 by that time, 
arranged in a row against the opposite wall. Two women were:sitting 
on a step, and one on the handle of a wheelbarrow. We sat on the 
edge of a plank with our backs against a hole that gave a view of a 
place which we afterwards found was under the tramp ward, apparently 
used for bricks. A’ married woman, somewhat respectably dressed, came 
‘in with her husband. One by one men dropped in. The women spoke 
little, but a buzz of conversation went on among the men, whose 
numbers grew to over 30. Two facts struck me. Hardly any one was 
old; most were in the prime of life, and with a few exceptions, if you 
had met them in the street, you would: say they were ordinary working 
men. Some few, however, were evidently of the “moucher” type. We 
waited, growing cold, for a full half hour in this draughty place, and 
then, as the hands of the office clock pointed to seven, we women were 
told to crowd. into a corner near the office window, “married people 
“first,” and an official in uniform proceeded to take particulars. 
Husband and wife, in the case of three couples, had to give name, age, 
where they came from, and destination and occupation. Then began, 
as each candidate came forward, a process which I can only describe as 
“bully ragging.” If the unfortunate applicant stated the facts in a 
meek and ordinary voice, this official asked, “Have you been here 
“before?” If the reply was “No,” “See that you don’t come here 
“again,” “Sponging upon the rates!” and various other expressions 
not to be repeated were used in a hectoring tone of voice. If the reply 
was “Yes,” he became threatening and violent in language. One 
married woman ventured the reply, “Not since before Christmas.” He 
flew out upon her and used insulting language. This preyed on her 
mind so much that in the course of the next two days she frequently 
said to us, “I @nly said ‘not since before Christmas,’ and he said I 
“sauced him.” One poor woman with a bandaged head was summarily 
dismissed. “Get out with you, you ” “Of with you 
“sharp!” Threats of five days’ detainment or of “gaol” for 
“impudence ” were used, and he announced as a clincher, “all you 
“women will have to stay in two nights and pick 3.lbs. of oakum.” 
My heart sank low. These must be desperate, well-known 
characters with whom I was to associate, the very scum of the earth, to 
be treated so. Even this habitual imposture could hardly justify the 
official language. The officer was evidently a “lion in the path” and 
not muzzled! But I was a decent, married woman rejoining my husband 
who was working in a neighbouring town, too far from him to reach 
him that night, without means to procure a bed, and seeking shelter 
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simply in order not to be on the streets at night, and to proceed as soon 
as permitted. I gave particulars which were true, and in answer to 
the question, “ Have you been here. before?” could truthfully say 
“No.” , But this was not enough. “And what are you doing here?” 
“I am going on to my husband.” “You've no business to be here 
“imposing on the rates, do you know I could give you three months 
“for it? I’ve a good mind to send you off and make you tramp to him 
“to-night.” I was so dumbfoundered, my friend says, that I replied, “I 
“wish you would!” Then he proceeded to insinuate I was a woman of 
bad character; my eyes fell and my face flushed, and I suppose gave 
-colour to his statement. Reply or justification was Worse than useless. 
I grew so confused I could not state correctly the number of my 
children, but said I had “one or two.” Evidently a bad character, 
leaving children up and down the country. “See you don’t come here 
“again. I shall know your face, and it will be worse for you if you do.” 
I earnestly replied, “I won't,” and was allowed to pass on. I waited at 
the top of a flight of steps while he “bully ragged ” my friend for going 
about the country with such a bad character. He made her cheeks 
flush by insinuating she was no better. She said when she joined me, 
piteously, “Do I look like a prostitute? ” 

We entered together the tramp ward, a barn-like room, furnished 
with a wooden table and three forms. We found afterwards that 
it was the top storey of a converted mill. It was sky lighted, 
and divided into several rooms—a very large dormitory, a bath room 
with W.C.’s, an attendant’s private sitting-room and store-room, and the 
day room we entered, which was approached by a flight of stairs from 
outside. The room was very slightly heated, apparently by a steam- 
pipe overhead, there was no fire, and a very cold draught from outside, 
when, as frequently, the door was left ajar. The table was so placed 
that the draught came to those who sat there. We were told to hang 
up our shawls and sit down. A very stately officer in spotless uniform 
received us, and marshalled us like soldiers, peremptorily, but not 
unkindly. We sat at table and were given brilliantly polished tin mugs 
and spoons. Then each of us was helped to gruel, very good in 
quality, almost thick enough to be called porridge, and sufficiently 
salted not to be tasteless. A salt-box was on the table. We each 
received also a thick slice of good bread. We fell to with appetite 
after our slender tea and long waiting. Gruel was not so bad—for the 
first time! The table and floor were spotlessly clean. So far good. 
I did not at the time reflect that it is usually supposed to be bad to 
have a bath immediately after a meal. As soon as we had finished 
eating it was, “Now, women, come to the bath, two of you.” My friend 
and I eagerly embraced the first turn, and were soon marshalled each 
to a corner of the bath room, searched (for pipe and tobacco !), and told 
to get into the six inches of warm water, which a notice told us we 
were entitled to, and carefully asked if it was too hot or cold. We 
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had, however, only soft soap to wash ourselves with, and were told to 
wash our hair. This we had previously escaped; my friend had very 
long hair needing careful drying, and the prospect of wet heads was 
not cheering. If you wish to frequent tramp wards it is desirable 
to have short hair. However, there was no help for it, so with the 
officer standing by to hand a clean towel and enforce haste: “Come 
hurry up, women,” I hastily bathed, dried my hair as well as I could, 
and got into the garment provided—a modern substitute for a hair 
shirt, a coarse garment of dark blue bathing flannel of most peculiar 
shape ; it just covered the elbows and barely came to the knees! The 
neck, of white calico, was dirty. I had to perform an act of self- 
sacrifice in leaving my friend the cleanest. Blankets and nightgowns 
are stoved every night, rendering insect pests impossible, but unless I 
am greatly mistaken they are not washed often. My friend, who after- 
wards folded the blankets, found they made her hands filthy. It is 
not very nice to think of sleeping thus, but it would of course 
be impossible to wash the blankets every time. It might be 
possible to give a person a clean nightgown and the same one for two 
consecutive nights. As it was, we knew the second night we must be 
wearing someone else’s. They were lumped and sent to be stoved. 
With regard to the blankets, every night the regulations have to be 
relaxed for one or two women unfit to be bathed. These sleep in 
their own clothes. They cannot be clean. But in the morning all these 
blankets were also lumped and stoved. Consequently, the next night 
you might be sleeping in your neighbour's blankets. Two women on 
one night slept without changing or bath. It would seem to be a 
simple precaution to wash the blankets from these beds, and thus in 
rotation wash all. However, these delights were yet to come. We 
folded our clothes and were marched through the sitting-room in our 
scanty costume to fetch from the store room pillows and blankets. An 
American leather very low pillow and a straw pillow with a white cover 
were allowed us, but the second night only the American leather one 
was allowed. This was much too low for comfort. One woman 
begged a white ene, but we were stopped from asking,—it was only for 
women who had just washed their heads! It was a special favour 
to her. 

We were then marched! into the large dormitory and told to let 
down a wide board propped against the wall, one for each. A row of 
sleeping women occupied similar “plank beds.” There were a few 
straw beds on bedsteads, but only for sick folk, and also some children’s 
cribs. A gas jet or two burned all night and revealed the gaunt 
rafters and skylights.’ Now to test the delights of a plank bed! We 
were told to make it, “one blanket below and two above.” So we 
meekly did so, and the officer retired. 

Then began, about 7.30, a night which I can only describe as one of 
long drawn-out misery. 
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The human body is not made to accommodate itself easily to a 
plank bed, even with “three good blankets.” If you lie on your back 
your hips are in an unnatural position unless the knees are raised, and 
then the air comes under the narrow doubled blankets, Try first one 
side and then another. Your weight rests on hip and shoulder squeezed 
into flatness and speedily sore. Add wet hair, a low pillow very hard, 
a garment that leaves arms and legs uncovered and pricks you all over, 
and conditions are not easy for sleep. Double a blanket under you 
four-fold, get another round you, and place the third on top double. 
This is more tolerable, but still cold. My back is still sore after three 
nights in a soft bed. Do not imagine either that we slept ‘more 
uneasily than others. Everyone complained of the hard couches, 
though some said even they were preferable to wire mattresses, on 
which you “couldn’t get warm.” A simple expedient would provide 
an efficient remedy. If a strong hammock were fastened in a frame 
bedstead by eyelets on pegs, this could be removed and stoved, and 
washed, if necessary, and it would give to the body and allow of easy 
sleep. But even on this uneasy couch sleep might have been obtained 
but for a number of disturbances which made the night a prolonged 
torture. The end of the room was occupied by a large cistern. At 
intervals, day and night, a flush of water was sent along a pipe for 
sanitary reasons. A very good arrangement; but we happened to be 
at the cistern end of the room. Anyone who knows how a cistern 
behaves can imagine the peculiar noises that issued. It seemed 
possessed by a demon bent on preventing sleep. It would s-s-siss for 
a few moments, then gurgle, then hiss, then a rush would come, 
followed by a steady tap, tap, tap that speedily became maddening.. 
Water on the brain with a vengeance! Wet hair and running water 
in combination! This proximity to the cistern was, however, an accident, 
carefully avoided the second night, but several poor unfortunates, 
would always have to suffer it. It was, however, a minor evil compared 
with others. The beds were so close that they almost touched, 
quite unnecessarily, as the room was large, but so we were ordered. 
Your neighbour breathed right in your face, and eyou had all the 
twisting and turning of a sufferer on each side to add to your own. 
Most of the women had bad colds, and you succumbed yourself under 
the double influence of contagion and chilliness. Then your coughing 
and sneezing added to the common misery. Only the women there for 
the second night lay still—apparently, but not really, asleep. Later, I 
knew why: sheer fatigue and exhaustion prevented restlessness. But 
all of us newcomers turned and squirmed ; some sighed and groaned ; 
others gave vent to exclamations of misery. “My God, what a hell- 
“hole of a place,” said a woman, roused from uneasy slumber for about 
the sixth time. Far the worst thing of all, which made it a punishment 
fit for Tantalus, was the interruption to slumber. Nominally, women 
could be admitted till ro, but really, for one reason or another, they 
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were admitted till past midnight, under protest. An officer was in 
charge, and in each case her manner of procedure was as follows: She 
turned the handle of the door with a loud noise, marched in the new- 
comer (after previous cistern gurglings connected with bathing opera- 
tions), and ordered her in a loud tone of voice to let- down the plank 
bed. Down it came with a bang, startling all sleepers. Then she 
administered some rebuke mixed with orders, left the new unfortunate 
and shut the door sharply. One newcomer was a poor old Granny, very 
bad with rheumatism, whom she loudly accused of drink, probably 
with truth. This old woman sighed, groaned and moaned, “Oh! 
“deary me,” “Lord help us,” most of the night, and was in real pain. 
She got out of bed twice with numerous sighs and groans, taking a 
quarter of an hour at least each time. Bed after bed was let down 
and dragged across the floor. A woman came in very late, could not 
settle, was moved to a straw bed, was too frightened to sleep 
(perhaps d.t.), and finally was allowed to go out in the middle of the 
night. No doubt the post of this night-watching officer was tiresome 
and onerous, but a little thought might have brought about considerable 
improvement. If a number of spare beds were placed ready over 
night, and scoldings administered in the day room, if doors were 
opened quietly, and orders given softly with some consideration for a 
room full of weary sisters, one would have been thankful. As it was, 
people grew more and more restless; someone was constantly 
wandering about, or sitting up and coughing or moving uneasily. 
It was nearly impossible to snatch more than a few brief 
moments of restless slumber before, with early morning, sheer 
weariness reduced us to quietude. Then at 5.30 we were roused by 
the mandate, “Now then, women, all of you get up, be sharp now.” 
A hasty obedience, swift and unwavering, is enforced by several stern 
sanctions. In the first place before you lies a day of service, the 
conditions of which can be made hard at will. Behind that is the 
possibility of being detained four or, if Sunday intervenes, five days, for 
“cheek” or “impudence.” No one could face such a prospect with 
equanimity, yet for every slight cause it was possible. We had an 
object lesson before us of the tender mercies of officials. A poor 
woman, a silk weaver by trade, who had been reduced to live by casual 
labour at charing, or by selling bootlaces, had entered the previous 
night. She was ignorant of the two nights’ detention, and had a 
cleaning place to go to. When she found she was to be detained she 
begged and prayed to go, and the officer was moved by her tears to 
take her to the matron and give her liberty. But this took time, and 
she reached her charing place too late. Work was denied her, and 
she wandered about all day, and came back rather late to claim her 
second night, having difficulty m re-finding the place, and having 
nowhere to go. I have every reason to believe her story was true, for 
she repeated it to us again and again, it fitted in with her character and. 
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history, and she had no motive for deceiving us. But for this offence 
` of returning, after having asked off, she was condemned to remain five 
days: her story was not believed, though she begged with tears to go 
out and seek work: One officer, indeed, spoke to almost all in a most 
peremptory, and one might even add, insulting manner, casting doubt 
on the truthfulness of what was told her. Reply was useless, as it 
would only provoke penalty. She hurried people up and ordered them 
about. One woman, an old hand, on the second morning said, “Come, 
“come, you needn’t be so knotty with us,” but no one else ventured 
anything that could be interpreted as disobedience or “impudence.” 
She turned a deaf ear to one poor, tired womare whose feet” were 
swollen, and who wished to remain another night, and tried her best . 
to order poor old Granny out. “You won't stay here,” “You can walk 
“right enough,” “You won’t come over me with your tales.” 
Fortunately for us her régime was limited. We had altogether dealings 
with three officers; one was careful and stately, strict but kind, 
only not considerate in the matter of protecting our sleep. This one 
was “knotty,” and the third far more kind; fortunately her share of us 
fell at dinner time, but of that more anon. 

I should remark that I felt considerable sympathy for these our 
taskmistresses. Even with a cosy sitting-room, and stove, and sofa, it 
must be an irksome and disagreeable task, and our. “knotty ” friend 
looked weary. By the end of the time she had sufficiently differen- 
tiated us to tell us before leaving “not to believe ” the others. But I 
think she was to a great extent harsh and wrong in her judgments; at 
any rate, the assumption that all were lies was wrong. My friend and 
I are accustomed to judge characters of this class, being engaged in 
Rescue work, and having destitute women constantly in hand. You 
cannot live a whole two nights and a day in fellowship with women, 
under pressure of hard circumstances, without eliciting confidence. The - 
women who went out after one night with us we did not know; they 
ate, or did not eat, a hasty breakfast and departed very early—about 
6.30 probably—some of them to join husbands. But the following 
may be taken as a truthful description of our sistegs who remained. 
The main impression on my mind is a double wonder at their patience 
in affliction, and at the qualities revealed in them, and a wonder 
whether, if I had selected a similar number of better class friends, and 
placed them in like circumstances, they would have borne the test 
as well. 

Our morning ablution had to be performed with cold water ‘and 
soft soap, and our clothes were restored to us mostly stoved Gin which 
process some are said to be ruined, becoming limp and creased). 
Breakfast, the same as supper, was meted out to us. Gruel a second 
time with dry brea is not appetising. Oh, for a drink! The room 
was cold, and, only’cold water from the bath tap available; it tasted 
of metal’polish or soft soap. 
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We sopped our bread in our porridge, and knowing we had the day 
to face, ate all we could. No one ate all the porridge and bread. 
We were not exceptional, hardly anyone ate much. Some kept their 
bread and munched it at intervals through the day. The porridge, 
including some nearly full mugs, and what remained in the can, was 
simply thrown away. Naturally enough when the officer left us, and 
we waited for the taskmistress, the conversation turned on food and 
treatment. Those who knew other workhouses declared that this 
was “the worst they knew.” In the course of the day we heard the 
_ merits of most of the workhouses near, and of some far away. It may 
be well to summarise as follows: The comparative merits of a tramp 
ward depend first on drink ;—the women feel dreadfully the need of 
drink, especially after hard work. Coffee or tea makes all the 
difference to dry bread: Gruel is not drink. Some can bring in a 
bit of tea and sugar, and as a favour beg hot water; but it is often 
denied them. We procured it once, and it was once denied in our 
hearing. We had but a screw of tea and sugar, and some had none. 

The second requisite would seem to be food, but it seems that only 
a few can eat the gruel more than once a day. It is played with and 
left by most. Hence dry bread and a morsel of cheese at dinner is the 
real fare. As the quantity of food allowed is that which will sustain life 
in an adult, semi-starvation is the result. The tramp men who 
brought back the stoved blankets eagerly and hungrily hid under 
their jackets the pieces of bread the women had left. 

Now to commence, after a night of misery, with a freshly-caught 
cold, to sit in a cold and draughty room ‘with no fire, and feast on . 
gruel and dry bread with a possible drink of water is punishment, 
not charity or alleviation of misery. 

The third merit or demerit of a tramp ward is the bed. Straw 
beds are a luxury, wire mattresses are disliked for cold, plank beds for 
hardness; the floor is preferable, as there is more room. 

The fourth and perhaps the most important item is the character 
of the officers. Any who have even a drop of the milk of human 
kindness are reqrembered with appreciation. But they seem rare. 
Not, I believe, that there are many intentionally unkind. “They know 
“not what they do.” The constant habit of dealing for so brief a 
period with individuals prevents the formation of the customary links 
‘of human kindliness; the worst characters return, the best stay a 
very short time and are lost to sight; any act of kindness meets. 
apparently with no reward. Kindness for kindness’ sake is difficult ; a 
peremptory official habit is easily acquired. There may be texts in an 
officer’s sitting room, and yet the Christian qualities of fortitude, 
patience and self-sacrifice may be better exhibited to one another by 
the tramps outside her door than by the inmate i/j authority. Some 
workhouses are to be avoided like poison. There positive cruelty 
and insult reign, but the slightest resentment might be interpreted as 
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“insubordination,” and earn prison. A cast-iron system administered 


in a cast-iron way may, without intentional unkindness, be cE nle 
for a vast sum of human misery. 

The taskmistress came and asked us if we could wash or dete 
Three of us were set to pick oakum. I could not volunteer to-stand 

_ over the wash-tub, and besides, I wished to unravel the mysteries of 
oakum-picking and learn the histories of my comrades in misfortune. 
So we three sat on a wooden bench in a cold room, and three pounds, 
of oakum each were solemnly weighed out to us. Do you know what 
oakum is? A number of old ropes, some of them tarred, some 
knotted, are cut into lengths; you have to-untwisteand unravel ‘them 
inch by inch. We were all “’prentice hands.” One woman had once 
done a little; we had never done any. After two hours I perhaps. 
had done a quarter of a pound, and my fingers were getting sore, 
while the pile before me seemed to diminish little. Then I was 
asked if I could clean, and gladly escaped to a more congenial task. 
One woman only picked oakum:all day, she was the one who was 
penalised. She had never done it before, and did not nearly finish 
her quota, though I helped her a little later on. Fortunately it was. 
not demanded, but it might be at the will of an officer. 

It will easily be perceived that long before this any dream I had 
of ideal tramp ward conditions had vanished. I was instead filled 

` with amazement that any enlightened and Christian men and women 
could consider this a refuge for destitution, and wonder at a prefer- 
ence for brickfields and liberty. Prison treatment would be 
preferable ; but my wonder was still to grow. 

For- the prevailing idea in my class of society, which I to some 
extent shared, was that tramps as a class were so incorrigible, and so 
determined to lead a nomad existence, that the life had somehow a 
mysterious charm for them, and the only thing was to severely penalise 

` vagrancy in order to deter men and women from it. Viewed in this 
light it might be desirable that the treatment in a tramp ward should 
be made equal to that of a prison as a deterrent. A suspicion had been 
gradually growing in my mind that there was a destitution that was 


not voluntary vagrancy, and an actual forcing of lives into nomad . 


existence. But I had not realised the pressure our system exerts in 
the direction of a wandering life. 


Let me introduce you to my companions and assure you I shall 


ever regard them with affection and respect. 

There is first of all “Granny,” a poor old body of 7o sorrowful 
years. Once she had a little home of her own, and brought up a 
family of five sons and daughters. But her “old man” died. Still her 


son supported her, and she led a precarious existence, much plagued . - 


by “rheumatics,” until one day, not Jong ago, the place where her 
son worked was burned down, and she lost her stay and was turned 
adrift. She had mother-wit enough to beg her way, people gave her 


t 
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tea and pence. She “paid her way” in tramp wards, taking in a little 
tea and sugar, and “tipping” officials with a penny for hot water. 
She offered me a halfpenny for a screw of sugar. She had begged 
unsuccessfully of a child at a door before coming in, the mother stood 
behind and refused. “As if a spoonful of sugar would have hurt her,” 
Granny scornfully said. One thing remained to her—liberty—but to 
keep this she was forced to walk from town to town, sampling tramp 
wards. She had not done it long, but it was too much for her. One 
arm was too painful to be touched, it was hard to put on her tattered 
garments, she provoked the wrath of officials by dilatoriness. Her 
legs were a study.* Each leg was swathed in bandages, her feet 
wrapped in old stocking legs and bandaged, and men’s boots put over 
all, a long—long process. Poor old soul, she wanted to end her 
wanderings, and told us, I believe truthfully, that she had tried to 
get into two workhouses but had not succeeded. Knowing the reluc- 
tance of officials to admit paupers out of their own parish, I can well 
believe it. She was really ill when she came, besides the possible 
complication of having been “treated” to a drink of whisky. She 
could hardly stand, had a cough and looked feverish, and only fit to 
lie down ; we had to help her on to her feet several times. Perhaps her 
ailments bulked large—most old people’s do,—but she did not after 
all groan so very much, considering. She was ordered out, but she said 
with truth that she might “fall down in the street.” It did seem 
likely she might just go wandering on “till she dropped,” so we all 
advised her to stay and see the doctor who might order her into the 
House. She seemed to have only a mazy idea of how to go to work 
to get in, but she took our advice, saw the doctor and was allowed to 
stay another night, but not ordered in, as she could stand. However, 
she might the next day, after being turned out, herself apply for 
admission, and this we all united to advise her to do. The one effect her 
wanderings had produced in her was a deadly hatred of workhouse 
officials. In the afternoon, after singing a hymn, I comforted her by 
telling her her wanderings might soon end in a better place. She 
was not sure of gomg to “heaven,” but she felt sure she should meet 
many of these her tormentors in hell, and “then,” she said, “I'll heave 
“bricks at ’em!” I couldn’t help suggesting “hot bricks” as appro- 
priate, and then talked to her about “loving her enemies.” “I can’t 
“help it,” she said, “if it keeps me out of heaven; I hate ’em—I hate 
“em all!” Poor old soul, she lay on a form most of the day, 
obviously ill, worried out of the bed on which, in the absence of an 
officer, she laid her poor old bones. The officer next morning truly 
said that the workhouse, and not the tramp ward, was the place for 
her; but she scoffed unbelievingly at her story of having tried to 
get admission. Yet Granny continually told us she longed to get in 
and have “a good bed,” and one can imagine a poor old body like 
that, with no one to speak for her, might have difficulties with a 
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relieving officer. But we had to leave her behind us, though one 
longed to take her by the hand, and see her safely in. I was not in a 
physical condition to stand the long hours of waiting from 6.30 a.m. 
till the office at which she would be admitted was opened. We 
advised her to stay as long as she could and then go there. 

Next in order was a married woman, whom I would gladly own for 
my own relation. Her husband was on the men’s side. “That’s my old 
“man,” she said, on going out, “I know him by his cough.” She had 
been well brought up and had sisters in good circumstances compara- 
tively. She was the “black sheep of the family,” and had drifted, 
probably through marriage, into destitute circumstances, She and 
her “old man” were comfortably ensconced in a workhouse where, as 
a good steady worker, she was probably not unwelcome. But she 
heard her sister in a distant town was dying, and they took their 
discharge and walked there and back, close on 70 miles, arriving in 
time and staying for the funeral. She was very, very weary with the 
long tramp, accomplished within a week. I believe they were 
re-entering the workhouse. This woman had a pleasant face and 
manner, and took several opportunities of doing small kindnesses ; 
she did not grumble, she only mildly complained of the task set her. 
I think she had cause—she was set to scrub a very long and wide 
corridor. She steadily scrubbed away for hours; she had no kneeling 
pad, and it was “hard lines” on poor food and in a tired state. How 
many of us walk 70 miles to see a dying sister, and, weary and 
sorrowful, work without complaining, and with a cheerful face, and 
an eye for others’ sorrows? 

A woman who interested me much was also a married woman. 
Once she had been waitress in a hotel frequented by the gentry, a 
place I knew well, and travelled with her wages in her pocket to buy 
clothes. She was still better dressed, a shapely woman, with a face 
almost handsome, graceful in her movements and a capital worker. 
Her husband did not look a bad specimen of a working man. Her story 
was that they had had a comfortable home; he was once a singer in 
a Church choir. But his particular branch of teade failed, and he 
had to seek a growingly obsolete kind of work where it was to be 
found. They had tramped north in vain to find it, and were now 
tramping back to their old neighbourhood in the hope that things 
would be better. This woman also did not complain, and behaved in 
a self-respecting manner, not a foul word or reproach; she worked 
steadily, but was very weary and restless at night. She had a heavy 
cold on her and grew worse instead of better. I seem to see her 
sitting wearily up in bed, unable to get the needed repose. They had 
walked long distances recently. 

A more doubtful character was “Pollie,” who apparently was well 
known to the officials. She was left stranded, as her husband, one 
fine day, being let out of a tramp ward before her, left her behind. 
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She complained bitterly that the men were let out so long before the 
women, they had time to get “miles out of the road.” If she caught 
him he would “get three months.” Meanwhile she intended to visit a 
sister: who would give her a few shillings, and then make tracks for 
another sister. Her face was not unhandsome, but her nose betrayed 
the real reason of her misfortunes, and her tongue was ready, and not 
too clean. She knew the workhouses far and wide, and had had her 
tussles with the authorities. She had thrown her bread and cheese 
at a matron who gave her it after hard work, giving another woman a 
workhouse diet. She had been in prison for “lip.” She was, in fact, a 
tramp proper, and with a little drink and boon companions, probably 
foul mouthed and violent. But she and Granny were the only ones 
who used expressions not polite to give point to their opinions, and 
that only occasionally. We were no restraint, unless our interior 
character insensibly sweetened the atmosphere, for no one, not’ the 
most travelled, suspected us. We had been “on the road,” could refer 
to workhouse reminiscences, and “knew the country” far and wide. 
We freely rewarded confidences by real bits of history. As we sang 
in concert, probably that was thought to be our “line of business.” We 
were complimented on our voices, I, like the husband above 
mentioned, had once “been in a choir.” I feel‘sure we should have 
got a good living “on the road.” A tramp man who passed us told 
us he thought we should have been “miles further by now.” He 
watched us, and made in the same direction. I twitted my companion 
on the loss of a chance for life. It might be thought our speech would 
bewray us, but I do not know that it was more educated than that of 
one at least of our companions. We were with “all sorts and 
“conditions of women,” but not the worst. 

There remains to be described a little Scotch woman, also married. 
She had been a servant, and was a “neat-handed Phyllis.” Born near 
- Glasgow, she married south. Work failing, she and her husband had 
tramped the weary miles to her friends in the hope of work. They 
had returned, vi Barrow, and were bound further south, so.far seeking 
work and finding none. They had become habituated to tramp wards 
on the long march, and could tell the character of most, and the 
stages of the journey. ' 

These were the only ones we got to know intimately. If they were 
tramps, with one exception they were made so by circumstances. 

Shall I picture my brave little friend and companion, who worked 
on hour after hour with a splitting headache caused by a sleepless 
night? She had to clean the officer’s room thoroughly, and to scrub 
tables, forms, floor, everything in short, in the large day room and 
down the stairs, a big piece of work. Meanwhile the two married 
women scrubbed the big dormitory and the bath room: The Scotch 
woman was told off to wash, by her own request, and related gleefully 
how she managed to wash and dry some of her own clothing before 
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the officer came and told her to “mind out and wash nothing of her 
“own.” We were meanwhile growing dirtier, and more in need of a 
bath than on the first night. One woman washed a pocket hand- 
kerchief and dried it on the steam-pipe. Nothing else was possible. 
I was taken away after two hours’ oakum picking and set to clean. 
While waiting for a bucket I saw a fire. Welcome sight. I dried 
my boots and warmed my feet, wet from the previous day’s tramp. 
I was provided with materials, shown where to get water and set to 
clean, “scrub, mind you,” two lavatories, two w.c’s and a staircase with 
three landings and three flights of stairs. I was also to clean the 
paint in the lavatories, etc, and do the taps and the stair-rods. Of 
the latter task, however, I was relieved by a pauper woman, who 
said her work, of which she was thoroughly sick, was constantly to 
clean brasses. I like cleaning, and set to work with a will, only one 
soon comes to the end of one’s strength after a restless night and an 
insufficient breakfast. I found I must moderate my speed or I should 
not last the day out. Men were doing a cistern in the downstairs 
lavatory, and kept passing and re-passing with dirty boots as fast 
as I cleaned. My taskmistress, after one inspection, left me alone to 
it. I fetched bucket after bucketful and completed my task to my 
own satisfaction, and hers apparently, by 12 o'clock. She was not 
unreasonable, but a little sharp. She sent me back to dinner in the 
tramp ward, and “hunger sauce” enabled me to finish the bread and 
cheese allotted, washed down by tea’ We all brought out our 
husbanded treasures, and the kinder official let us have boiling water. 
The man in the office sneered at her and remonstrated, “ You are 
“soft!” “T can’t help it,” she replied. May God bless her, for it can 
hardly be imagined what a warm drink was to a thirsty soul, even 
without milk and with little sugar. We gave Granny some, and all 
ate our frugal meal without repining and with thankful hearts. We 
were allowed an hour, and resting my head on the table I snatched a 
few moments of most badly-needed rest. Then it was.time to work. 
I was taken to the House and given a new task, to wash out an office. 
The little Scotch woman dusted the board room and my room. All had 
to be ready before three. I finished to satisfaction in good time, being 
once rebuked for sitting to do the last piece of floor (I had been 
on my knees without a pad for hours), and once for not saying there 
was no coal in the coal-box. But these were gentle rebukes. I was 
now very tired and could hardly carry my bucket. I slopped the 
water a little, and perhaps my taskmistress saw I was tired; at any rate 
she laid on me nothing further, but sent me back to the ward. 
There my friend’s task was by no means ended; she was on her 
knees scrubbing painfully, a quarter of the floor yettodo. I tried my 
hand, but was not quite “in the know,” so I sang to her to cheer her 
and the others. Even old Granny cheered up to the sound of “When 
“ye gang awa’, Jemmie,” an old favourite of her youth. It was easy 
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without offence or suspicion to pass to hymns that might leave some 
ray of comfort in sorrowful hearts, and to get in a few words about the 
bourne “where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
“at rest” I could not help considering that probably nowhere in the 
wide world were there souls more dear to our suffermg Saviour than 
such as these, who were sharing the life He chose on earth. Granny 
used to sing, “Oh, let us be joyful, when we meet to part no more,” 
and all were ready for the “Kindly Light” to lead them home. Ihave 
discovered that this and “Abide with Me,” with “Jesu, Lover of My 
“Saul” are tramps’ favourites. Could the deep-seated religious senti- 
ments of the human soul choose better expression? 

The little Scotch woman loved some of the “songs of bonnie 
“Scotland.” In spite of scrubbing, my friend chimed in, and the 
hours passed. I grew rested in thought and body. Then our task- 
mistress appeared just as the floor was finished: she had forgotten the 
„store room; it was locked up and not cleaned. She chose my poor 
-weary friend; but I could not stand it, and volunteered instead. I 
had watched till I knew how, so I set to work with a will and acquired 
a new accomplishment, how to scrub a floor with sand and soft soap! 
My performance “gave satisfaction” At Iast all was finished, and 
-we awaited the next meal, not with eagerness, for the third time of 
gruel and dry bread “pays for all,” but at any rate with hunger. It 
was a long, long wait from 12 dinner to somewhere about 6. A slender 
breakfast at 6, dinner at 12, and hard work left something lacking ; 
the morning gruel was slightly sour also, and I began to have uncom- 
fortable feelings. Nevertheless, after a seemingly long wait, during 
which we all grew quite “chummy,” and I extracted much information’ 
and confirmation of personal histories and social condition, at last 
supper arrived, and I finished the gruel with appetite, but could not, 
without a'drink, eat dry bread. 

Then another wait. We all grew tired to utter weariness. I 
Jonged even for a plank bed. We sat in various listless attitudes, half 
starved, cold, too weary to talk. There was nothing to see, skylighted 
as the room Was, nothing to do but pick oakum, which still lay in> 

. measured heaps on the floor, no literature save the “regulations for 
“tramps” on the walls. 

This, then, was the kind of thing which left no “necessity for men 
‘“to sleep in the brickfields!” I questioned the married women; none 
of them knew anything of any relaxation of rules. Evidently in their 
_world it was not a matter of public knowledge that a man might enter 

earlier and go out after one night. 

At last it was bed-time once more, and we were “officered” to our 
‘uneasy couches. We were allowed to remove our shawls to the room 

where we slept—a great boon, as I smuggled mine into bed, covering: 
. my bare arms, and securing a little mote comfort. But I was sore 
from the night before, and no position gave ease. It being near the 
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week-end, few came in, as it meant an extra day’s detention; but the 
same ordering and bumping went on. I shall never forget my next 
door neighbour who came in rather late and was near enough to touch. 
She was a respectable woman of the barmaid class, slightly grey, and 
therefore rather old for employment. She was well dressed. She 
was out of a place, and had applied at a Shelter too late to be admitted, 
and was sent here. She had never been in such a place before, and 
her astonishment at the conditions amounted almost to horror. We 
told her how to make the best of her bed—none of us near her were 
asleep. She twisted and turned her wet, grey head on the hard 
pillow, sneezing with a commencing cold. She sat up and lay down. 
“My God,” I heard her say, “one can’t sleep in this place.” And with 
reason, for though the interruptions were not so numerous, they were 
sufficient to effectually break sleep. Granny did not groan so much, 

but she got out of bed, was scolded and had to be helped in. “Don’t 
“be so soft,” -I heard the hard official say, as she gave an involuntary 
small scream when one of her aching limbs was touched. It was true 
she had given trouble, but she was old, feeble, and ailing. It would 
not have been hard to be kind. I was myself by this time ill. The 
last meal of gruel, coming as a distasteful meal on a tired body, had not 
been digested. Sickness came upon me, and I had to be a disturber 
of the peace by three times getting up, and parting with my hardly- 
earned supper. Each time, paddling over great bare spaces in scanty 
‘attire, I grew colder, but I was in terror of attracting the attention of 
the officer, being considered ill and detained. Anything rather than 
another day in such a place of torture. As on the night before, some 
slept the sleep of utter weariness, most groaned and twisted, some lay 
awake. I never understood so well the joy of the first dim daylight, 
the longing of those who “wait for the morning.” A woman sat up, 
“Tm dying of hunger,” she said. It was the poor woman condemned 
to stay five days. What would she be at the end? I felt a mere 
wreck. Only two days ago I was in full health and vigour. It was 
no absolute cruelty, only the cruel system, the meagre and uneatable 

_ diet, the lack of sufficient moisture to make up for loss by perspira- 
tion, two almost sleepless nights, “hard labour” under the circum- 

stances. Before me lay home and friends, a loving welcome, good 
food, sympathy and rest. What about my poor sisters? “I have 
“nobody, nobody in the wide world, I wish I had,” said the poor soul 
next me, new to such treatment. A good-looking woman beyond had 
never been in before. I shuddered for those I should leave behind, 
new to such conditions. 

Is this the treatment England gives in Christ’s name to His 
destitute poor? What if some are “sinners.” He chose such, and 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these my brethren, 
“ye did it not to me.” My heart burned within me. Thank God for 
every bit of suffering, that I may bring home the truth. A public news- 
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paper states, “The Guardians only hear ex-parte statements, those of 
“the men themselves.” Supposing they speak true? 

During the afternoon one poor woman had said, “If only the rich 
« Guardians, and the heavy ratepayers, knew how their money was spent, 
“and how us poor things had to live, they wouldn't allow it.” They felt 
bitterly the irony of so many officials being paid to order them about 
and get the maximum of work out of them, while they were practically 
starved. The conclusion of the whole matter is: the more rigidly the 
system is enforced in its entirety, the more hardly it presses on the 
destitute poor, while it makes no provision for their need. It is not 
even preventive, ‘and it is costly. Morning dawned slowly as I 
pondered, and the welcome call came. My neighbour slept, her face 
drawn in sleep as if with suffering, her profile and grey tossed hair as 
she lay on her back, as the easiest position, an appeal of sorrow to the 
eye of the Watcher of men. She woke with a start and moan. 

No help for it. “You women all get up, be quick now; be quickand 
“hurry up, Granny.” Short, sharp, decisive marching orders. Sick and 
shivering, with aching head and body sore from head to foot, I did my 
best to hide any sign of illness that might come between me and liberty. 
My companion suffered also from violent headache, neuralgic pains, 
and an aggravated cold. “Pollie’s” face was drawn and tired. Noone 
complained much. I heard only one grumble at having to wash an 
already smarting face with soft soap. One produced a precious bit of 
white soap and lent it—a kindly deed. Granny got under weigh with 
many a groan, very slowly. “Hurry up, women; three of you have not 
“put your boards up. Now then, Granny, don’t be all day.” We will 
pardon her, for she has been on duty all night, and is also tired ; but 
surely the woman who said, “Come, now, you needn't be so knotty with 
“ys,” spoke true. We had little chance or time to speak much. It was 
only the early cold grey dawn of a winter morning, but already the 
message had come up that husbands were waiting. Gruel and bread 
for the fourth time! Noone going out did more than pretend to eat it, 
some pocketed the bread. Neither my friend nor I could have touched 
it if you had offer€d us a sovereign, my soul loathed it so I could hardly 
bear to look at it. 

The poor woman condemned vainly hoped for release ; she wept, but 
this only hardened the officer. She was not to be “come over” this 
way. “Don’t you believe her.” Granny must swathe her poor old 
legs and go, she had better get into the workhouse. We had to leave 
them to their fate. I shall never forget the last few moments of waiting. 
A raging passion for freedom took possession of me. I dared not ask 
to go a moment before I was ordered to for fear lest it should be 
construed as “impudence.” May be I wrong the officer, but she inter- 
preted so easily any appeal as interference. Oh, to be free! Oh, to 
lie down anywhere under God’s free sky, to suffer cold and hunger at 
His hand. “It is better to fall into the hand of God than the hand of 
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“man.” We both agreed we would face a common lodging-house and 
its pests, or even the danger of prison for “sleeping out,” rather than 
Pass again through such an experience. Do I exaggerate? It must 
be felt to be realised.. . : 
At length we escaped with “Pollie,” leaving Granny and the victim 
with the newcomers. It was very early, and about two hours lay 
‘between us and succour; my friend was almost too tired to walk. But 
‘the free air was round us. Thank God for a fine morning! We 
are “on the road,” and nothing in front can be so bad as what lies 
behind. We are tramps and “mouchers,” we can beg, for we need pity, 
Sing for our living, sell bootlaces and turn over the money; even if we 
steal, prison only awaits us, and it cannot be worse; our companions 
who have tried it prefer it. One thing we could not do—we could not 
at that moment work for an honest living. It is physically impossible. 
By hook or by crook one or two restful nights must be put between us 
‘and the past. Strength to work has gone. One might perhaps tramp, 
for the air is reviving, and people are kind to a wayfarer. Do you 
‘wonder at our national tramp manufactories? f 
For this is what it amounts to. An obsolete system, adapted to the 
times when population was stationary, is supposed to meet the needs 
‘of a population necessarily increasingly fluid. Labour shifts from 
place to place where it is needed. Individuals drop out or are 
thrust out. There is never, on any one night, in our great centres 
-of population, sufficient provision for this ebb and flow. The house- 
‘less and the homeless are a great multitude, as sheep without a 
shepherd. Day by day they make a moving procession. The decent 
man or woman who is stranded joins them, at first with the honest 
intention of gaining a livelihood. If it cannot be obtained what is he 
‘todo? The common lodging-house can never be a sufficient provision - 
for this need. It would never pay the private owner to provide the 
maximum number of beds required. Our friend “Pollie ” grumbled 
‘that in many lodging-houses the price of a decent bed was 6d, and 
“then you could not be sure it was clean.” i 
What is needed may take away the breath of a Conservative public. 
It is nothing less than the entire sweeping away of the tramp ward, 
‘and the substitution of Municipal Lodging-houses, coupled with. strict 
supervision of all private ones. The maximum need with regard to 
. sleeping accommodation on any one night in a great city must be met. 
Shelters, sanitary and humane, not charitable institutions, but simply 
‘well managed “working people’s hotels” must be run privately and 
“supplemented publicly, providing accommodation for everyone. To 
meet destitution, these should be supplemented by “Relief Stations” 
‚on the German plan, where supper, bed and breakfast can be earned. 
Freedom need not be interfered with beyond demanding work sufficient 
‘to pay. Payment should be on the graduated ticket system. The tramp 
‘proper hates work. If once a national system sufficient for destitution 
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were inaugurated, the man who would not work could be penalised. A 
Labour Colony is his natural destination. The classification of work- 
houses and their adaptation to various necessarily destitute classes, such 
as epileptics, feeble-minded and the aged, might remove much destitu- 
tion, placing it under humane conditions. But the immediate and crying 
need is for the abolition of an old, inhumane and insufficient provision 
for the suppression of vagrancy, in favour of adequate provision for the 
modern fluidity of labour, coupled with honourable relief of destitution, 
neither degrading nor charitable. 


, ¿See “Five Days and Five Nights as a Tramp among Tramps.” John Heywood, 
Manchester. 1d.] 


JAPAN, RUSSIA, FRANCE, 


OFTEN regret that Victor Hugo, whose genius revelled in anti- 
I thesis, is not a witness of the struggle that is going on between 
huge Russia and compact Japan. The long oasis in the Nile Valley 
and the desert that hems it in are not more sharply contrasted than 
are the two warring Powers. On one side are hugeness, the inertia 
arising from an eight months’ winter, a dismal country, an oppressive 
government, bulky men whose nerves are often out of gear from drink, 
and who come to the theatre of war by a railway through a wilderness 
thousands of miles long. On the other side we see a race of pigmies, 
the inhabitants of a compact, over-populated, admirably governed and 
bright island country, near at every point to the shifting scenes of 
naval and military operations. They are the oldest and most homo- 
geneous people in the world, mettlesome, second to none in strong 
volition, intelligently directed, and surpassing most peoples, if not 
every people, in their activity. A nation of nobles, artists, soldiers, 
they have in the course of thirty-six years become a crowned 
democracy and among the first in orderly administration, just laws, 
industry, manufactures, trade, and military and naval fitness. Their 
warships, when they took their new departure, were comparable to the 
barge in which the Lord Mayor of London goes swan-hopping, were . 
propelled by oars, and had ugly dragons at the poop to frighten the 
foe. Most western nations have evolved historically through alluvium 
left by foreign conquerors; but there has been nothing of this in 
Japan, whose dynasty claims to be 2,523 years old. Japan may be 
said to have drawn from herself, as the silkworm draws its cocoon, her 
manners, customs, and everything but her alphabet, her artistic 
methods and her religions. She has for ages lived within herself, 
within her stormy seas, self-sufhcing, happy, and though combative as 
between clan and clan, between island and island of her archipelago, 
and between north and south Japan, with few discrepant character- 
istics. The widely diffused happiness of her people has its source in 
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this absence of discrepancy, and in a harmonious state of being. 
Happiness lay within themselves in a climate of peculiar hazy bright- 
ness, ‘like that of the opal. Japan is a sea-girt Switzerland, with no 
Alp, save the Volcanic Fougii, high enough to shut out the sun for 
the best part of the day. It is the land that boasts of the greatest 
variety of vegetation, of tender, transparent greens. A keen esthetic 
sense has been formed by the constant alternation of forested hill- 
tops, flowery dales, picturesque headlands, natural rockeries on which 
the gnarled matsou tree springs up as if on purpose to be painted. Its 
smooth inland seas are the antithesis.of the stormy Sea of Japan, and 
the’ wide roll ofethe Pacific, with its infinite distances and mysterious 
horizons. The whole face of the country seems to present pictorial 
compositions. The ¢ableau tout trouvé, as the French say, bursts on 
the sight, no matter which way one turns, in country or seaside walks. 
The Japanese have sunshine as in Algeria, with the western wind, so 
dry in East Siberia, slightly damped in passing over the Sea of Japan. 
The east wind brings moisture from the Pacific, and gives the opaline 
haze that spreads like a delicate, transparent gauze over the conical 
mountains, the plains and the rocks, poetising everything. North 
winds that keep Vladivostok icebound and make Manchuria shiver are 
softened as they come down seaward to Japan. The paper-houses 
afford sufficient protection from them in winter, when Korea is under 
frozen snow. A brazier suffices to give warmth to the Japanese family, 
who sit round it on their heels, their knees resting on little cushions. 

If sobriety reduces wants to what westerns might think a minimum, 
tastes are refined and imperiously claim satisfaction. A Japanese 
family will spend the cheese-paring savings of months on a féte day. 
Hard work and close economy have not depressed their light, joyous 
hearts, or that happy-go-lucky spirit noticeable in countries which are 
often disturbed by earthquakes. A general sympathy prevails with all 
that is gay, youthful, blooming. Japan is one of the few very populous 
countries in which children are really prized, and the baby Japs, free 
from the alcoholic taint, are as good as they can be, and seem to find 
happiness in @bserving what goes on before them from the backs of 
their mothers or sisters on which they are strapped. 

The great holidays are in honour of those smiles of nature, the 
flowers. The blooming of the laburnum, wisteria, camellia, lotus, but 
most of all the cherry, calls out the festive instinct over the whole land, 
and makes the need of the country outing felt. The rich hire those 
little gigs or “rickshas,” drawn by men who think nothing of pulling 
them at a brisk trot for thirty or forty miles. One sees family parties, 
with small children strapped on the backs of adults, hastening in 
“rickshas” to a far-off cherry wood. Each adult has a “ricksha,” and 
. if the sun comes out well, men and women put up multi-coloured 
parasols, which make the caravan look brighter than the flowers. The 
kimono is the universal dtess, but the younger the wearer the brighter 
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the brocading. Those who are too poor to take a holiday seem never- 
theless.to share in the joyousness that prevails. They might remind 
one, as. they work, of those Brownies. of the olden time who were so 
cheerfully obliging and brisk to give a helping hand in the cleanly-kept 
kitchen. The men, square built, with short bow legs, and, for their height,, 
long backbones, are not disposed to ease the women of their baby 
burdens, but they are not rude, and they show respect for their old 
mothers. The girls.(who take no thought for the sad morrow that may 
await them) are lovable beings, and answer to the. names of snowdrop, 
cherry blossom, daffodil, hyacinth, daisy and other flowers. The favourite 
féte is that of the cherry, which grows to gigantic hejghts, and bears. 
double white or silk. blossoms, but no fruit. Uyeno Park, at Tokio, 
has a cherry wood: of great éxtent that must have been a source of 
public delight ever since the first Shogun planted it hundreds of years. 
back. Excursion trains run to forest places where the cherry 
flourishes. The railways are narrow-gauge, and built for a pigmy 
people who sit on their heels mounted on the low wooden seats, and 
enjoy nothing more than a shower bath from the spray of the sea. 
All the railways run close to the sea, and might be easily destroyed 
by an enemy’s warships. Under the cherry trees holiday makers slip: 
off their sandals or clogs, and instead of sitting round the tables spread. 
under the trees, mount them and sit there on their heels to eat from 
trays and drink tea. The attention of the babies and the older 
-children is called to the lovely cherry blossoms by elders. drunk with 
delight at their beauty; and the droll-looking mites, alive to it, throw 
‘off their grave air and crow, and wag their heads, and gaze upwards in 
a state of rapture. Their esthetic education has well begun. On 
chrysanthemum holiday the Emperor and Empress, in European 
clothes, receive the official world and the aristocracy in the private 
grounds of their palace, which are yellow with the Imperial flower. The 
tiny verandahs and yard-wide gardens surrounding the small private 
_ houses are decorated with the flowers of the day, trained to resemble 
_ yellow dragons, balls, lanterns, and to form arbours proportionate in 
size to the dwarfed matsou tree reflected in a miniature lake just large 
enough to afford swimming room to half-a-dozen or so of goldfishes.. 
The chrysanthemum of the size one sees it at English and French 
flower shows appears in a Japanese house or garden like the reel in the 
bottle. In the Mikado’s grounds it is in some’places developed to 
this size as a concession to European taste, but generally speaking the 
Imperial gardeners allow it to remain not much larger than the 
Michaelmas daisy. Their efforts are directed towards producing on 
each plant a vast number of closely-set flowers of the rich golden hue 
of the Nippon sunset, and giving to them some artificial form. The 
_overgrown flower that charms European ladies would be monstrously 
out of proportion with the stature of the Japanese, their marionette-like 
houses.and their gardens, and would ill accord with the toyland appear- 
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ance of their cities. The more the blossoms are brought to resemble 
a bright yellow ball, the more they appear the emblem of the 
legendary Sun Goddess from whom the Mikado claims descent, and 
in some degree Japan also, “the Empire of the Morning Sun.” 

This singular Japanese people have from an' early time’ thought. 
beauty and morality synonymous, though not in the same way as the 
Italians of the 15th and 16th centuries, for the Japanese have had a 
delicate sense of honour, except among the shop-keeping class, in 
which social pariahs find a refuge where they can cheat in company. 
Outside the commercial world, the saying “death before dishonour ” 
has not had a false ring. Was an action ugly? Well, then, it must. 
be immoral. To be cruel, envious, spiteful, gluttonous, unsociable, « 
arrogant, is to be ugly, and therefore immoral. Disrespect being a 
heinous sin, everyone cultivated polite manners. An intricate code of 
ceremony protected. the sensitive point of honour, or the thin skin. 
However, the Japanese invested ceremonious forms with grace, and 
infused originality and personal characteristics into the rigid conven- 
tionalities of which Saint Francis Xavier said: “Politeness in Japan 
“requires that in writing letters and in other -social acts the distance 

“should be marked between friends and acquaintances. A lady in 

“sending an invitation to another to come to tea addresses it to her 
“toilet-table. To address it to herself would be thought too familiar.” 
Japanese who are un-Europeanised still observe such forms, and only 
depart from them on the children’s fétes. The serious féte of these 
wee and very wide-awake beings is in November, when they are taken 
to the nearest temple to thank the spirits of the ancestors who have 
so far protected them. The processions of children, in bright and 
faultlessly-clean clothing, in the streets of a great town on Ancestors’ 
Day are sights never, to be forgotten. The Little Girls’ Day (or 
Days) is known as the Féte of the Dolls, and lasts three days. Dolls’ 
furniture has been accumulating for generations, and all the choice 
articles of this kind, deserving to rank as works of art, are stored 
away, except at the Féte of Dolls, Family histories that have come 
down orally are related i in connection with these toys, and the present 
is thus kept in relation with the past. In high families one sees on 
Dolls’ days toys with which mother, grandmother, aunts, great-aunts, 
and great-great-aunts perhaps played. There are miniature effigies 
of Imperial or Shogunate or other grand Jadies long dead, dressed in 
sumptuous clothing. The tiny objects have been kept buried, like the 
pictures, in a well-drained part of the garden, in hermetically- 
sealed porcelain cylinders, safe trom fire and earthquake. The 
Boys’ holiday is known as the Feast of the Standards, and has a martial 
as well as a historical character. There are resurrections on that 
occasion of statuettes of heroes, beside which Tanagra statuettes might 
appear almost gigantic. One sees them—for there is no concealment 
from the street of the parlours of Japanese houses—ranged on an 
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altar, with, squatting youngsters round it, talking of the feats of the 
great men whose heroic acts they celebrate. Each image has behind 
it the standard of the warrior it represents and a coat of arms. , Arms 
of the period ‘in which he lived are piled beside the image, and are 
of incredibly dainty workmanship. When these precious memorials 
of bygone glories are put away, the young Jap falls back on cheap 
drums, fifes, toy swords, pop-guns, mimic cannon that may have cost 
five sen (one penny). He is not destructive, but active, and as fond 
of climbing as a squirrel. One often sees bamboo poles, three or four 
times the height of the houses behind which they stand, with inflated 
reproductions in gummed silks of carp-fish.. The poles are meant to 
provide the boys with opportunities of climbing, and the carp are to 
announce to passers-by the number of male children in the household. 

Asiatic cities are generally filthy. China is a foetid country. Japan 
contrasts in this as in many other respects with the Middle Kingdom. 

, Poor Japanese are not less cleanly than poor Dutch, and are always 
scouring and polishing the interiors of their dwellings, varnishing the 
frames of the paper walls, clearing off dust, and prying into cupboards 
to see that none lurks there. Visitors take off their shoes before 
entering a house. The whole family, including the servants, take a 
hot bath every evening towards bed time, and there are gratis bathing 
places for the poor, kept up by the State. Cold baths are not in 
favour. This personal cleanliness has facilitated the Europeanising, 
in so many ways, of Japan. The stockingless and scantily-dressed 
man, who draws faster than any cab horse the jinricksha, had his bath 
the night before. There is no unwashed class in the Mikado’s Empire. 

The gracious ceremoniousness with which boys and girls receive 
visitors of their age on Standard and Dolls’ Days strikes Europeans 
as droll. Visitor and host drop at the same time on their knees, seat 
themselves on their heels, gently sway their bodies forward, and placing 
the palms of their hands on the floor, fall on their faces. They raise 
their heads a certain number of times, and manage to bow each time. 
The act of rising from the floor by a young girl is extremely graceful. 
Trusting entirely to the muscles of her legs, she dogs not help herself 
with hands or arms, but rises with a slow, easy motion without saan | 
from the straight line. 

The evolution of Japan had points of strong resemblance with that 
of Peru and Mexico—also countries poor in iron—before the Spaniards 
went there. In Japan, a land of steep hills which one must nearly all 
the time be either climbing or sliding down, sinews become of feline 
toughness and elasticity. The conformation of the country necessi- 
tated the clan organisation, and then came the reactions of the clans 
on each other. Their country, fearing nothing from without, stood in 
‘no need of a highly centralised authority. As in the Scotch- High- 
lands, the rivalries and jealousies of the heads of clans conduced to 
high spirit and dauntless pluck, and a general moral state at the 
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opposite pole from that of China, where the noble qualities fell asleep 
early and have yet to be aroused. When population grew dense in 
Japan, the relations of clan to clan and man to man became more 
varied and stirring. Men fought, and women took their place in 
agricultural and industrial work, and thus won the amount of liberty 
they enjoy, though nothing like equal rights. They worked so well 
that early in the 17th century a missionary declared to the Pope that 
every foot of arable land was like a garden, and that “were Japan to 
“embrace the true faith, it would be the first Empire in the world. 
“Unfortunately, no believers afforded,” he continued, “so little hope 
“of conversion to the Catholic Missions in the Far East.” 

Japan is politically almost a democracy, and a healthy one. The 
contempt for trade and commercial people and the touchy point of 
honour of the Daimios, which prevailed during long ages, threw into 
business only the morally lowest of the people, and kept the others 
straight and clean-handed. In this respect Japan has been more 
fortunate than Italy or France. “Politician” is not there a synonym 
for “corrupt rascal.” The nobility, being placed on the Celtic footing, 
and having never represented foreign conquest nor anything analogous 
to it, cast no cold shade of aristocracy over the country, as happened 
in Anglo-Norman and Gallo-Roman countries or as in France before 
the Revolution. The aristocracy are not in Japan the object of jealous 
hatred, though they are still in many ways privileged, and fill the best 
places in the public service. Officially, the ancient nobility disappeared 
in the Revolution of 1868, but they have come to life again under 
new titles. At a flower féte of the Empress you might see the 
Marquis Ito, a self-made man, and lately head of the Government, 
step aside to let Daimios’ sons, otherwise of small account, take the pas. 
Pupils in the great special schools are classed according to their 
nobiliary rank, and the coats of arms of their houses are embroidered 
on their Kimonos or robes. 

The almost universal war of classes has been avoided in Japan by a 
gracious courtesy for all, with the result that the passionate patriotism 
of the Samurai is in every peasant’s heart, and gives zest to the life of 
the poorest factory worker, while the highly elaborate social order, free 
from all taint of foreign conquest, admits of a real simplicity of life 
for which Western nations, because conquered in historical times, sèek 
in vain. ' 

The Mikado had round him from the outset advisers and helpers 
who have since proved themselves statesmen of the highest order. 
The Revolution brought out first-rate talents and fresh minds wherever 
they were wanted. Imperialist revolutionists had a great advantage 
in having few “rookeries” to pull down. The earthquake soil of 
Japan freed them from the task of demolition. Have you ever 
reflected what an obstruction to progress a grand stone building is, 
when it has outlived its function? The pagoda temples that-climb up 
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‘and crown the hills behind Kyoto are made of perishable wood and ` 
generally crumble away, as so many have crumbled before-them. An 
ecclesiastical, or any other system that has no stone walls to support 
it, does not survive its time of usefulness. The cathedrals of the 12th 
century in French provincial towns still debar minds from higher 
growth, and institutions too. Is not the Kremlin the mainstay of 
Tsarism? Are not St. Peter’s and the Vatican the pillars of Papal 
Christianity? Without the Wall of Lamentations there would probably 
be no Zionism. Japan has only wooden and paper walls that can 
easily be made to fit in with new institutions. If the spirits of 
ancestors are believed to serve as guardian angels, to children, «there 
are no ghosts in the Ibsenian sense in Japan. Tradition has ever 
hung lightly on that sunny earthquaking land, where there could be 
no vast libraries, nor record offices built in stone. 

The contrast between England and France sinks to vanishing point 
when compared to that between Russia and Japan. Climate, country, 
history, religion, people and all things else are at opposite poles. The 
Russian peasants have the heavy plodding walk and the patience of 
oxen, and a sad fatalism that might render them inert were not the 
Cossacks ready to prod them on with their lances. They ask for no 
amusement beyond what a yearly fair or some sad festival offers. 
Their music is sad through and through. Their national strength lies 
in the vast mass which a great central authority can move in any given’ 
direction. It advances like the glacier, with a dirty grinding moraine 
to the fore. The Jap is emulative, nervously active, and can do with 
_ four hours sleep in the twenty-four. The moujik would like to 
hibernate for five or six months, sleeping on his cottage stove. The 
extreme cold of a long Russian winter prevents it from being tonic. 
Russia is so big and has so much spare room that if only the laws were 
good, emigrants, despite the climate, would flock there as to Canada. 
There is hardly an inch of uncultivated land in Japan, and no pasture; 
trees grow only on hills where nothing else would grow well. The 
soil is infinitely sub-divided among peasants who until quite recently 
held—in theory—from the Mikado, without power, to sell, but with 
liberty to divide among sons. On entering Russia from Germany, 
it strikes one as slatternly, monotonous, slow. Fifty miles in, one sees 
for the first time Jews at the railway stations. They must not approach 
the frontier nearer, for fear they might be tempted to smuggle. There 
is no middle class to signify, but the Jews alone could form one, as is 
the case in Poland. Save in small patches here and there, the whole 
land is so undrained that it sets one wondering whether the world 
looked like Russia when Noah left the Ark. One may, according to 
the season, see infinite expanses of waving rye that give the flat 
country an almost living aspect, or big stretches of white cabbage, a 
vegetable that covers endless miles round St. Petersburg. One might 
travel for days and even weeks without seeing castle, mountain or sea. 
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I do not remember a single fine country house along the line from 
St. Petersburg to Tiflis. There are country houses like chateaux, or 
schlessen, with tin roofs painted green, but they are far away from the 
villages. The owners want to be out of the way of drunken people 
smelling rancid, and of tumble-down wooden cottages built of timber 
rough from the woodman’s axe. The single stone building in the 
squalid village is the orthodox church, with its bulbous roof. One 
church is just like another. The pope is a rustic of gross under- 
standing, and perhaps the father of an unkempt family. He does not 
preach nor does he set up to be a theologian. Theology is not 
wanted. The rite suffices to keep communication open with the 
powers beyond the sky. The earthly power prefers monks to popes. 

The bureaucracy presses on everyone. When the Tsar wants to 
govern or reform, he finds himself in its coils like other people. The 
Civil Service and Army are bureaucratic, and inefficient. This may 
be a blessing, as when the bureaucrats nap it admits of some free 
growth. One is always running against officials smelling of tobacco. 
Those met at St. Petersburg are the éi¢e, and, from that sociable 
feeling so strong in the Slavs—and their dislike to strain the chains they 
hold—I have heard police officers (they have all military titles) address 
the rabble who pressed forward to witness some sight gratis, as 
“Gentlemen, gentlemen, if you please, stand back.” Cossacks would 
have flogged and speared with their lances. One must not look 
for news in the papers about a campaign that goes wrong, or anything 
of national importance. There are no politics to converse about. 
“Serious” conversations keep on generalities when technical subjects 
are not discussed. The fear that agents-provocateurs are about acts 
as a wet blanket on conversational brightness. 
` Government in Russia seems to be good natured, and is often sojn 
quiet times. An easy, kindly air, which is very pleasant, pervades the 
whole country. Anyone can call on a minister on his reception day 
without any reason to fear being snubbed. He had better, however, 
not come to complain of an official. Inquiry into the matter would be 
promised with amiable civility; but a black mark might be set against 
the complainant’s name, and forwarded: on to the police. Carping at 
officials is a sign of a revolutionary temper. 

No civilised country, Spain not excepted, lives at lower pressure ' 
than Russia. To men of any means, life would be unbearable without 
drink (enough to feel elevated) and gambling. Ladies smoke, drink 
tea, and have household and family interests to fill their minds. Young 
ladies, too poor for fashionable society, have their studies to attend to. 
Or they may busy themselves with Nihilist plots, into which they are 
led by generous feeling, excitable nerves and minds apt to jump to 
conclusions. Whenever they can, they get away to Paris or Zurich 
to devote themselves to socialism and chemistry. The Russian: 
Government, in self defence, discourages that science in the high: 
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schools and universities. Madame Curie’s career is a striking example. 
The studentesses have more firmness of character than the students, 
who seem to look up to them. Both dress badly and untidily, are 
untheatrical; bear hardship uncomplainingly, and have their pockets 
stuffed with papers—notes taken at lectures, letters and perhaps drafts 
‘of proclamations to be circulated in Russian villages or workshops. 
Little Russia affords a good soil for such propagandism. In Western 
Europe we may almost know a Russian studentess of advanced 
opinions by her bulging pockets. She uses them as we should the 
pigeon-holes of a desk, for the good reason that she may be obliged to 
sleep at night in a dormitory where there is no furniture but+beds 
closely set together. If she had a bedroom with a desk, it might not 
be safe to trust to it, though under lock and key, compromising 
documents. Wherever there are Russian students of either sex there 
are Russian detectives. If there is a traitor, it is among the male 
students. The young ladies are staunch, devoted, and perhaps might 
ask nothing better than to face martyrdom, provided it did not drag. 
If we could admit that a revolutionary committee may be justified in 
ordering the execution of the Tsar or any other tyrannical official, we 
should be on our knees before the shabbily-clad studentesses, so often 
wan for want of food, and hungering less for a good meal than for 
righteousness on earth. 

Russia has never struggled with success against any great European 
power. Her incompetent bureaucracy have committed her to a policy 
of stealthy, creeping advances, followed by springs forward, when the 
weight of her mass overpowers her victims. What she has been in 


Finland, Circassia, Poland, Central Asia, at Kischeneff, at Blagoves- 


chensk, she would be in Japan if the Japanese could not reconcile them- 
selves to her rule. If they could, she would be nice enough, as she is 
to the Cossacks, her best military force and the one on which the Tsar 
most relies. Japan has felt with terror for the last ten years the 
Russian shadow advancing towards her. 

The present Tsar inherited his father’s policy of Russian 
extension to the Sea of Japan. Alexander IIL, s a second son, 
had been educated for the Army, and had imbibed the ideas 
of the military jingoes among whom he passed his youth. 
They were anti-everything that is not Russian, and at the time of 
his accession they had an account to settle with Austria, which 
had been so ungrateful, as was thought, to Nicholas during the 
Crimean War, and had cheated Russia out of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
For her first offence, Alexander, as Tsarewitch, called together a Pan- 


` Slav Congress at Moscow, at which he presided in 1867. He wanted 


his father to call himself Emperor of Asia in order to eclipse Victoria’s 
“Empress of India,” and to serve as a programme title. By the time 
he became Emperor his bitter experience of the inefficiency of the 


.Army in the Turkish War, and his knowledge of Russia’s financial 
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weakness had sobered him, but left his purposes unchanged. Though 
shy, undemonstrative, and not dishonest, he determined to come by 
his ends by means of a grand game of bluff. Hence his Alliance with 
the French Republic, which he hated. It rests on a basis which is still 
mysterious, but may be guessed from Russian action in Central and 
Farthest Asia, China, Armenia, Thibet and Abyssinia; and from 
French action in Indo-China, Yunnan, Sze-Chuen, Madagascar and 
Morocco, Alexander III., when he took his father’s place, could not 
have foreseen the marvellous evolution of Japan, and he failed to see 
‘it until it burst upon him in the last year of his life. 

Alexander III. was more watchful of Austria than of the Japanese 
Empire. - His treaty with France deals with Austrian contingencies, 
if we are to believe M. Deschanel. In sign thereof, possibly, a 
demonstration of Czech students at Nancy in honour of President 
Carnot’s first review near the German frontier coincided with the visit 
of the Grand Duke Constantine Constantiriovich to that town. He- 
came to Nancy as the bearer of an autograph letter from Alexander 
to Carnot. The next move—the French naval pro-Russian demon- 
stration at Cronstadt—was meant for Great Britain. That grand 
show and the naval review at Dunkirk in honour of the present 
Tsar’s last visit to France were brilliant dust to throw in the, 
eyes. M. Carnot, a civil engineer, educated at the Polytechnic 
School, had not the shrewdness or high-culture of Grévy, nor 
Grévy’s chess-playing habit of mind, or his old liberal fondness for 
Poland, and attached more value to the Russian alliance than it 
deserved. Grévy remained to the end recalcitrant to the idea 
of a Russian Alliance; he thought the proposal insincere, and 
made for the mere purpose of using France as a cat’s-paw. But 
Carnot had an inner circle of Polytechnic old boys who had gone into 
the army. He and they, and still more the Colonials of the Chamber 
of Deputies, saw in a union with Russia a revival of the French 
strength and prestige, a cessation of dangerous frontier incidents, a 
make-weight against the Triplice, the conquest of Siam, Morocco, 
Madagascar, Egypt, and the confusion of Boulangism. These 
ends might be effected without firing a gun. But France would have 
to overhaul and increase her navy, and keep her army up to the highest 
possible standard. 

All this was essential to the game of bluff, and to the success no less 
of French than of Russian enterprises. French enthusiasm for the 
Alliance enabléd Russia to set herself up with a gold currency, 
replenish her war treasure, make the Trans-Siberian Railway at a cost 
of £84,000,000, take Manchuria from China, and create the situation 
that has caused the war, by shifting the centre of gravity to the 
. Farthest East and so gravely menacing Japan. 

Kuropatkin and Alexieff, who have filled the chief posts in Manchuria, 
were in no small degree artificers of the Alliance, and from the time 
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when both were obscure officers—so far as newspaper publicity went. 
Kuropatkin first visited Paris thirty years ago, on a military travelling 
scholarship given by the Russian War Office. He was charged to 
watch the measures the French military authorities took to remodel the 
army, and report on them. To this end he made the acquaintance of 
Marshal MacMahon’s a/ter ego, General d’Abzac, whose wife, a Danish 
lady, belonged to the Court circle at Copenhagen. The General 
presented Lieutenant Kuropatkin to the Marshal, who consulted him 
about remounts and other cavalry matters, and recommended him, when 
he wanted to go to Algeria, to General Chanzy, Governor-General, 
and General Loverdo. Loverdo was authorised to’ take Kuropatkin 
with him in an expedition against the wild tribes of the South-West of 
Algeria. Kuropatkin had served in Turkestan and at the siege of 
Samarcand. The French officers he went with found him a seasoned 
soldier, thoroughly up to the sort of warfare in which they were 
engaged. An account he wrote of the expedition, the surveys he made 
and his topographical descriptions of oases, attracted the attention of 
Chanzy, a future ambassador to Russia, who recommended him for the 
red ribbon. The Russian War Office, delighted with Kuropatkin’s 
talent for making his way and for adding to his professional know- 
ledge, decided that his visits to France and Algeria should count for 
active service. A report on the process of reorganisation in the 
French Army brought other advantages. Going back to Turkestan, 
he acted there at the age of twenty-six as aide-de-camp, and after- 
wards chief of the staff, to Skobeleff, who had been through the 
Carlist war in Spain. They continued together at Plevna, at the 
Shipka Pass and a third time in Turkestan, at the storming of Goék- 
Tépé. Kuropatkin came to Paris, made Gambetta’s acquaintance, 
drew him from the Turkish side, and led him to hope that with Russian 
help he might oblige Bismarck, with whom he had had a flirtation, to 
revise the Treaty of Frankfort. 

Gambetta and Skobeleff died soon after. Chanzy also died while 
Ambassador to Russia. He had honoured Kuropatkin with his high 
esteem, and often talked over with him the possibilfties of a Franco- 
Russian Alliance. The French saw in the three deaths the hand of 
Bismarck trying to prevent them from drawing closer to Russia. Ferry 
sprang up in Gambetta’s place, engaged in the naval campaign against 
China without declaring war, and wanted Japan to help him on land 
with her sixty-thousand troops. She asked in return to be helped 
to Korea. He refused from a fear of provoking Russia, but offered 
the south-east sides of the Bay of Pechili. The Japanese answer he 
translated as: “Plus souvent!” or, “Are you joking?” Ferry had a 
very high opinion of the Japanese Army and infant Navy, and the 
overtures he made to the Mikado awoke Japan to a presentiment of 
a great future in Far Eastern Asia. 

Kuropatkin reminded me of Ulysses Grant in height and figure, 
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and in the watchful, scanning eye that seemed to be all the time taking 
stock of goods and appraising them. He had the reckless ambition of 
Skobeleff, and had also to keep in the front rank by means of grand 
coups, as he had no high patrons at St. Petersburg. His parents were 
humble persons and lived in the village where he is still in the habit of 
visiting his aged mother. The ambition of the parvenu is generally 
pushing and restless, and in generals, diplomats and statesmen easily 
runs into recklessness. Kuropatkin is believed to have incurred the 
displeasure of the Empress Dowager by his visit to Cabul in 1901, his 
eagerness for an attack on Herat, and his activity as War Minister in 
1902 in concentrating troops in the Caucasus as a demonstration 
against Lord Lytton’s scientific frontier. 

Witte meant peace, as Alexander III. and Nicholas II. meant it. 
But who did so much—and by means of French capital—to shift the 
Russian centre of gravity to the Farthest East, and hasten the fatalities 
against which two Empires are now struggling? Next to him come, as 
agents, but more conscient and purposeful, Alexieff and Kuropatkin, 
and then Prince Metcherschy—anti-everything Russian and anti- 
British above everything else—and Prince Ouktomsky, who made with 
the Tsar that long trip to Africa and Asia which also helped to hurry 
on this crisis. I must not omit the Grand Duke Alexander, a man of 
wavering will, well meaning, and grand admiral of the Merchant Navy. 
Ouktomsky is President of the Russo-Chinese Bank of Pekin, which 
is behind the Russo-Manchurian Exploration Company, in which King 
Leopold has a preponderant interest. The Russian Court has been 
for years past feverishly keen about Trans-Baikal speculations in 
forests, railway contracts, monopolies, building lots at Dalny and 
Vladivostok, Port Arthur railways and other things. The Grand 
Duke Alexander is a concessionnaire of virgin forests and of a mono- 
poly for the supply, of wood to railways. A forest concession wrung 
from the Emperor of Korea on the Yalu precipitated the war. 

Alexieff-has passed the best part of his life with Court personages 
and members of the Imperial family. He obtained access to them 
during a cruise of Boutakoff’s squadron in’ Greek waters. This: 
brought him to Athens. King George and Queen Olga liked him, and 
spoke of him at the family parties at Copenhagen. Helped by their 
good word he rose to the staff of the Grand Duke Alexis, under whom 
he had served in American waters, and then left it to command the 
“Cimbria,” from which he was promoted to the “Africa” In that 
ship he revisited America and went round the world. At the end of 
his tour Alexander III. nominated him to the Captaincy of a vessel 
still in the building dock at St. Nazaire, the “ Admiral Korniloff,” and— 
an unheard-of favour—to the post of Naval Attaché to the Russian 
Embassy in Paris. Ferry had just entered upon office as 
Prime Minister, and wanted to conquer Tonkin and put 
down China Alexieff well knew Indo-China, the Chinese 
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seas and Japan, could give valuable information about them, 
‘and became almost’a necessary man to F erry, but not to the 
point of drawing him away from the entente with Bismarck. The 
vessel at St. Nazaire gave Alexieff opportunities to study French 
dockyards, cruise in French waters, run into French ports and 
familiarise naval officers there with the idea of a Franco-Russian 
Alliance that would handcuff the Triplice and give England,some- 
thing to think about. He took the Grand Duke Alexis and Vladimir 
round these ports. A subtle Armenian, and more of a diplomat than 
a seaman, he succeeded in everything except drawing Grévy round to 
Russia. He left Paris for active service in 1889. THe King of Greece 
- wished him to attend the wedding of his eldest son at Athens, and 
Alexander III. charged him to take the Tsarewitch and other members 
of the Imperial family to Athens on board the “Admira] Korniloff.” 
Nicholas has a mind for details. He fell in love with the finished 
neatness of his cabin, the taut state of the ship, the quiet suasion of 
Alexieff’s conversation, his gossip about the Paris theatres, the leading 
personages at the Elysée, in the Chamber, the Senate, the Academy, 
the pictorial artists, and General Boulanger and his prospects. The 
captain had remedies for sea-sickness, to which Nicholas is liable. 
The voyage to Athens passed delightfully. After the wedding 
Alexieff went on a long cruise in the Pacific, and took home from 
Bombay the Grand Duke George, and had the further and greater 
honour of taking up the late Emperor and his family at Sebastopol, 
to convey them to Yalta. Alexander consulted him about the 
Russian, French, Chinese and Japanese situations in East Asia, 
promoted him to the post of head of the General Naval Staff, and 
sent him at the head of a squadron to watch the Sino-Japanese War. 
During a subsequent command in the Black Sea, he often saw the 
present Tsar, who wanted to consult him about Japan, Port Arthur, 
Manchuria, the railway enterprises Witte recommended, and the 
military steps they would involve. Nicholas became more and more 
taken with Alexieff, and entrusted him with the whole command of 
Manchuria and of the Kouang-Toung district, difring the Boxer 
rising. The gift of a sabre with a diamond-studded handle testified 
to Imperial satisfaction at the close of the European campaign against 
‘ the Boxers. F ollowing this present came an Imperial brevet, naming 
Alexieff Aide-de-Camp General to His Imperial Majesty, military 
and naval commander of the Trans-Baikal and Namiestnik, or Vice- 
Emperor—an office revived for him. This office gives the right 
to declare war, make treaties and confer directly with the Emperor. 
Formerly, when communications were difficult between the different 
parts of the Empire, there had been a Namiestnik of Poland and 
another of the Caucasus. 

Count Lamsdorff had to correspond, as I think Dr. Dillon pointed out, 
with the Russian Minister at Tokio through the Namiestnik, who had 
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the option of correcting or casting aside Lamsdorff’s despatches, and 
who managed to impress the Tsar with the idea that he, Alexieff, had 
been always right. M. Kurino, Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg, 
never knew where he was. To strike out at Alexieff would be to hit 
the Tsar. The “disagreeable partner” became unbearable. M. 
Kurino had not the resource of drawing information from the French 
‘Ambassador, who suffered from permanent influenza-and kept in bed 
for nine weeks. The French Minister at Tokio pleaded ignorance of 
the Namiestnik’s intentions, and reported home “increasing irritation’ 
“here at alleged game of battledore and shuttlecock ”—the players in 
` which were Alexieff and the Tsar. It would have been much better 
if Nicholas had followed the example of Alexander II., who despaired 
of ever knowing the truth on any subject calling for all-round know- 
ledge, and took to card playing. 

Prince Ouktomsky, whom I have already mentioned as an inner 
councillor, is an intellectual, apparently gentle, unpretending person, 
and a nice little man. His leading articles in his paper give another 
impression. In the spring of 1892 he daily “entered Afghanistan” at 
the head of an army. As the Tsar remained his friend on the old 
footing, this seemed to fall in with Kuropatkin’s well-known plan. 
Prince Ouktomsky calls himself a Buddhist, and has only Buddhist 
servants. His pet idea is a Trans-Chinese Russia, with Afghanistan 
and Thibet for its outposts. While the moujik patiently toils on, these 
restless and hard-drinking Russian officers and Court favourites trouble 
the earth. 

The French will not be active allies of Russia against Japan. They 
warned her, in the recent debate on the Naval Budget, of their 
inability to give her any help at sea. France has taken an artistic 
interest in Japan, and has watched her evolution with curiosity akin to 
sympathy. But a vast gulf lies between the Japanese and the 
French, due, as it seems to me, to the French mind having lived so 
much on Greek and Latin literature, and on a religion largely derived 
from them. The Japanese mind is impervious to all three, and its art 
never took a litétary direction. The Japanese are greater admirers 
of the French than the French are of them, and I think French 
Colonials do fear Japanese rivalry in Siam, where the army is 
commanded by Japanese officers. The despotism of the Japanese 
husband and father is repugnant to the Frenchman, whose tenderness 
towards his daughter has no parallel in any other country, and who 
must find companionship in some woman. He is a feminist, and was 
so from the earliest times. See how M. Curie reverences his wife’s 
scientific genius, and how deeply and lovingly grateful he is for the 
help she gives him in his scientific researches! 

The Frenchmen who think most highly of the Japanese are the 
military men; who saw them in the campaign against the Boxers. 
General Frey speaks of the Japanese officers as having gone through 
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that campaign with gloves of immaculate whiteness. Not that they 
neglected their military duties; their pluck was above all praise, 
their faces contracted and set from strenuous thought, and their 
coolness was never at fault as they stood, with Chinese balls hissing 
round them, with cigarettes in their mouths, giving orders, They were 
delighted to prove their courage, resource and endurance, and ran up 
walls like cats against the most fearful resistance. To lead a forlorn 
hope made the Japanese heart swell with pleasure. They found in 
the hardships and the dangers they encountered all the excitement 
that gambling gives to the Russian. The soldiers marched to certain 
death without flinching, and scorned to take advahtage of shelters 
near them. European soldiers intoxicated themselves with their 
hochs, their cheers, their bravos, their shouting, which drowned the 


- noise of fusillades and the groans of the wounded. The fury of the 


French carried the weaklings on. The Japanese kept silence and ran 
forward, but with measured step, the image of cool, invincible volition. 
They did not seem to mind suffering or being killed, but observed 
very carefully what they thought the right attitude for self-respecting 
soldiers. ; 

Another officer who served at Pekin said to me: “They are a 
“strangely impulsive race, but their impulses are those of a whole 
“people, and may not spend themselves for years and years. The 
“impulse to save Japan by Europeanising it is not yet dead; but it is 
“being succeeded by the impulse to drive back Russia from the position 
“she has taken up on the Gulf of Pechili.” “Which nation,” I asked, 
“is likely in the end towin?” “Far be it from me to prophesy. How- 
“ever, there are these facts to go upon in estimating the difficulties on 
,“each side. Every Japanese is tingling with vitality and patriotism. 
“Most Russians are lumbering, and their patriotism a dull super- 
“stition. That long railway cannot for a long while provide ‘for the 
“wants of a great army far from its base. If the Japanese keep the 
“sea open to themselves they might be too many for the Russians, 
“though they have but a population of 44,000,000. The Russian 
“120,000,000 contain a good half that are quite wort&less for military 
“work, and those who are available for their barracks cannot be brought 
“to Manchuria. Where would the coal be found to transport them? 
“The Japanese have all the coal they can want. The Miiké Colliery has 
“an output of 2,000 tons a day that can be shipped at the pit’s mouth 
“in a deep and sheltered bay near Nagasaki. The general output is 
“7,400,000 tons a year, and might easily be doubled. As to their 
“ambulances, they are unequalled. The Red Cross Society of Japan 
“has 600,000 members, each of whom binds himself to contribute at 
“least three yen (7s. 6d). The rich people subscribe heavily, 
“and the Emperor 1,000 yen. The medical and nursing staff could 
“not be in better training.. A most important feature is the flotilla 
“of evacuation or ambulance barges, to unship the wounded and take 
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“them to the hospital landing place. Japanese Red Cross vessels are 
“held to be neutral.” 

I am hardly a believer in necessary men. The general condition 
of a nation creates the class a man belongs to, and some accident 
affords the opportunity. If he comes too soon he goes out like the 
snuff of a candle. In short, he is the seed falling on stony or on 
thorny ground. If he come at the right time, and fall, somebody 
else, pushed on by events, will take his place with no disadvantage 
to the public weal. When Cavour—perhaps the greatest statesman, 
economist, diplomat of the last century—died, how painfully and 
justly all well-wishers of the United Italy cause lamented and 
despaired. Italy bore the: loss well. The French Republic bore 
well the loss of Thiers, who died at one of the most critical turning- 
points in her history. She supported not less well the loss of 
‘Gambetta. Cromwell, I incline to think, could not, by living on, 
have kept out much longer the Merry Monarch who expressed so 
much that was bad in the blood of the nation, and, it may be, acted 
as alkali on the sour humours of the best people. Still, the death 
of Makaroff, and especially at the time at which it happened, seems 
a great loss to Russia, but less great, if one reflects on the circum- 
stances under which it took place. What could any single admiral 
do to stem the tide of official presumption or corruption; what could 
he do to neutralise at once the deeply-rooted belief in the rolling 
of military eyes and the perpetration of savage coups a la Skobeleff, 
in bluff, in diplomatic management and in keeping the nation 
ignorant of all facts that reflected unfavourably on the official world. 
The Tsar, on the representations of Mr. Melville Stone, Director of 
the United States Associated Press, ordered’ the censor to allow the 
telegrams sent to that agency to be freely transmitted, no matter what 
ugly facts they might contain. But he has not extended the same 
liberty to the Russian Press, and it appears that the censor only let 
out piecemeal to the foreign correspondents the news of the Port 
‘Arthur catastrophe and its causes, some of which were deep-rooted 
and beyond the power of any naval commander-in-chief to mend. 

Makaroff had many qualifications for the post to which Nicholas I. 
appointed him too late. To begin with, he knew the Far-Eastern 
seas and Far-Eastern Siberia, from having passed his early years 
there. He had the ways of a colonist; the rough and tumble of 
colonial life, the weak hold on colonial families of meddling officials, 
the necessary breaking away from fettering customs and traditions 
and the quickening of inventive faculties, initiative, originality and 
independent character. Makaroff went through no Russian school for 
cadets of grand families. He graduated in a naval academy at 
- Nicolaievsk on the mouth of the Amur, one of ‘the most polar places 
in climate in the habitable parts of Siberia. They have sometimes 
winters of nine months at Nicolaievsk, which greatly limit lessons 
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in practical seamanship. Makaroff’s experience of training excursions, 
‘when the Sea of Okhotsk was unfrozen, to Alaska—which in his 
youth was Russian—to the Behring: Straits and to the Polar Ocean, 
threw him into the same line jof thought as that which prompted 
Captain Wiggins and Nordenskiold. Viggins tried to open up 
Siberia for two or three months in the year from the Polar Ocean, 
by the great rivers flowing into it, and the Swedish explorer went 
round by the north of Europe and Asia to Japan. ‘Makaroff came 
three times to Paris to explain how a Baltic squadron might steal 
round by the Nordenskiold route to the Far-Eastern seas without 
exciting any suspicion until nearly there. He expréssed a readiness 
to head such an expedition, and confidence in its success if the men 
were given plenty of oil, lemons and raw potatoes grated to keep 
them warm and prevent scurvy. The papers say that when last he 
went to St. Petersburg he made a similar offer to the Emperor, which 
I can well believe. 

He had a crow to pluck with that snobbishness in the Russian navy 
which so greatly favoured Alexieff. That service has always since 
the death of Nicholas been under the command in chief of Grand 
Dukes and a warren of court favourites, and is certainly as prolific in 
jobs as the army. The Director of the Nicolaievsk school persuaded 
the captain of a cadets’ training ship that put in at Nicolaievsk during 
a cruise round the world, to take back the best pupil, Makaroff, to 
Cronstadt and do something for him there. But on the way they 
thought him too rough a diamond for the service and dumped him 
on the coast of California. He made some money there and worked 
his way in a sealer to the Aleutian Islands and thence to the 
Nicolaievsk naval school. His adventures on the voyage taxed to 
the utmost his inventive talents. It took him eighteen months to 
get there. The Director represented to the Governor the horrid 
treatment the boy had met with, and he, happening to be leaving, 
enabled him to turn it to account. He tested with terrible damage 
to the Turks his improvements in torpedoes and projectiles; his 
inventions for stopping holes below the water-marl® of vessels came 
later. Makaroff co-operated with Skobeleff, whom he resembled in 
tall stature, figure and appearance, in hot affairs against the Tekkes, 
mapped out currents in the Black Sea, Bosphorus and Pacific, intro- 
duced smokeless powder into the Russian navy, lost no opportunity 
of urging preparation against Japan, helped to draw up, with Admirals 
Gervais and Ponty, a plan for fighting’ the Japanese if they stood out 

‘against the summons to retrocede Port Arthur to China, and foresaw- 
that if Japan stepped back, it would be to jump the better next time. 
To prevent a successful jump, he urged the enlargement of Port 
Arthur at a cost of about twenty millions sterling, which the gold and 
other mines of Manchuria and the Korea would easily pay. It is 
to be feared that he regarded the Tsar’s Peace Rescript as nothing 
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more than a means for enabling Russia to digest quietly the big 
Manchurian gorge she had indulged in. Makaroff’s ice ploughs for 
ships rendered excellent service by all accounts on the Baikal Lake 
and at Vladivostok. “He had no equal” said Admiral Ponty, “in 
“handling a torpedo.” Whenever he came to France, he returned ` 
home by England, so as to see with his own eyes what went on 
there in the way of naval improvements and invention. On one 
occasion he wanted to make a similar round of inspection in the 
Japanese ports. To gain admittance to the navy yards, he went to 
San Francisco in a Russian vessel as a petty officer, stayed some 
time up country and returned as an American, with lean cheeks and 
a goatee. But the sacrifice of his magnificent long, thick, fair beard 
availed him nothing. The strangely observant eyes—eyes that might 
be supposed able to see through a millstone—might have put less 
suspicious people than the Japanese on their guard. Makaroff in 
naval affairs afforded a parallel to Mr. Stead in journalism. He 
was Makaroff the enterprising, the indefatigable, fertile in ideas and 
“notions” and also Makaroff the rash, when irritated by official 
supineness. 
IVANOVICH. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MATTER. 


AN matter, at a certain point, and subject to a certain degree of 
C soul-pressure, undergo transfiguration? Can it be transformed 
into spirit? Can the human body be to an unsuspected extent refined 
and ennobled? One desires to speak upon this subject with caution 
and reverence, for we are treading upon holy ground and touching upon 
the most sacred truths of the universe. But surely it must occur to 
the thoughtful mind that in the transfiguration of Christ, followed by 
His resurrection, we have the crowning historic instance of matter 
passing into spirit. We do not grasp the immense significance of all 
that is daily occurring in us and around us. Christ, the great example, 
followed in His growth and development the road which should be 
normal and natural with all of us. With us, the thing breaks down; 
the true line of development is not followed, or is only partially 
followed. Sin hinders and thwarts us. And by “sin” I do not mean 
merely outward infringements of the moral code. J, mean all violation 
of the cardinal laws of the universe, whether physical or spiritual. All 
such laws have to be patiently studied and implicitly obeyed, if the 
desired end—spiritual progress and ultimate spiritual triumph—is to 
be reached. i ; 

These few words will have led the way to what I specially wish to 
suggest—that the bearing of the great Christian doctrines of trans- 
figuration and resurrection on human love has not yét been recognised. 
It is just at this point that I have to join issue with some of those who 
have criticised my article, “On the Higher Love”* Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, they say, represent a conception of love as high as that which 
is found in the verses of Rossetti and Shelley. But surely this cannot 


* Contemporary Review, January, 1904. 
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be maintained. Listen to some of the stanzas from Rossetti’s poem, 
“The Stream’s Secret,” perhaps the most beautiful poem ever inspired 
by a passionate yearning after the soul and form of a deeply loved 
being removed by death : — 


“ But she is far away 
Now; nor the hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door, 
The wind-stirred robe of roseate grey 
And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day 
When we shall meet once more. 


“Oh sweet her bending grace 
Then when I kneel beside her feet; 
And sweet her eyes’ o’erhanging heaven; and sweet 
The gathering folds of her embrace; 
And her fall’n hair at last shed round my face 
5 When breaths and tears shall meet. 


“ Beneath her sheltering hair, 
In the warm silence near her breast, 
Our kisses and our sobs shall sink to rest ; 
As in some still trance made aware 
That day ənd night have wrought to fullness there 
And Love has built our nest.” 


There is nothing of this sort in Shakespeare’s sonnets, nor, I think, 
anywhere in Shakespeare,* the simple reason being that in his day the 
inner soul had not come near enough to the surface to make its influence 
strongly felt, even among poets. At Shakespeare’s epoch the human 
nervous system was undoubtedly a far rougher and less developed thing 
than it is among the most sensitive organisms of to-day. It could not 
receive and register impressions which are to-day received and 
registered not in one instance, but in many. Rossetti was practically zz 
the next world, and was, I cannot doubt, in the closest possible 
_ communion with the living spirit of the woman he so deeply Joved, 
when he wrote the beautiful lines I have quoted. The barrier between 
the seen and the unseen is yielding to the prayers of loving hearts and 
the pressure of loving hands: the “ door of opal” is unclosing. 

So also Tennyson, in the famous passage in “In Memoriam” in which 
_ he addresses the spirit of Arthur Hallam, is describing no dream, no 
mere vision, but an actual living experience, an actual organic blending 
of soul with soul. These spiritual phenomena are, in a profound sense, 
material. They are as material, and even more real, than the human ` 
grasp of hand and hand, or touch of lip and lip. 


* The “Husband, I come!” of Cleopatra would perhaps be nearest in spirit to 
Rossetti’s thought. 
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So with Browning :— 


“Do L hold the Past 
. Thus firm and fast 
Yet doubt if the future hold I can? 
This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Through the magic of May to herself indeed! 
Or narrow if needs the house must be, 
Outside are the storms and strangers: we n 
Oh, close, safe, warm sleep I and she, 
—I and she!” 


“That, indeed, is passionate enough,” as Mr. „Stopford Brooke 

remarked in his interesting book on, Browning, and it is passion, not gf 
a far-off, abstract, unreal heaven, but honest, warm, human passion, 
though pure as the sunlight and tender with infinite spiritual tenderness. 
Passion of this sort involves and implies the resurrection of the body, | 
the transformation and transfiguration of matter. The late Bishop.of 
Durham, in his extremely thoughtful work, “The Gospel of the 
“Resurrection,” said: “Our present body is as the seed of our future 
“body. The one rises as naturally from the other as the flower from 
“the germ. ‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is 
“ sown. in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is 
“raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
“body? We cannot, indeed, form any conception of the change 
“which shall take place, except so far as is shown in the Person of the 
“Lord. Its fulfilment is in another state, and our thoughts are bound 
“by this state. But there is nothing against reason in the analogy. 
“Every change of.life which we can observe now must be from one 
“ material form to another equally falling under our senses; but such’ 
“a change may help us to understand how a form at present sensible 
“may pass through a great crisis into another, which is an expression 
“of the same law of life, though our present senses cannot naturally 
“take cognizance of it.” : 
_ These are most pregnant words. Their suggestive import is immense. 
Dr." Westcott, naturally, did not push the thought jnto the region of 
poetry and poetic love. But he provided us with Zata, whence vast 
inferences may be drawn, inferences of which I think he would have 
recognised the force, though they lie somewhat outside the sphere of 
his habitual meditations. 

Take now a few verses from a poem written by Philip Bourke 
Marston, the blind poet, loved and reverenced by so many of us, whose 
tragic life closed in the year 1887. In the poem* entitled, “A Dream,” 
the singer tells us how he : 

“Sat one evening all alone, 
In chambers haunted by old memories.” 


* This poem may be found in the volume Marston published in 1875, under the 
title of “ All in All.” 
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Then, suddenly, he 


“ Heard a voice, and lo! 
That voice was like the wind’s voice having speech.” 


Twice he-hears the voice of the woman he had loved calling to him 
from the unknown. Twice hê hurries to the door, but meets only 


“The rush of rain, 
` And sweep of winds down leaf-strewn garden-ways.” 


Yet a third time the well-remembered voice calls to him “from very far,” 
telling him that she whom he so loved on earth has kept faith with 
him,, is still near him, is longing to clasp his form in her arms, and 
that “this is truth.” . 

Then :— 


“Stung by those words, I could but count as vain, 
I flung the door back as in last disproof, 
And there withal rushed in the wind and rain, 
And there I saw the bleak night’s starless roof, 
And there and then I heard a voice divine, 
And there two cold sweet hands took -hold of mine, 
And there a stormy star shone out for sign; 
But all things were accomplished. ‘Oh, my Love, 
Meet we so even in my dreams again!’ 


“J brought her in, and hardly could believe 
For joy what was; I know I could not speak, 
I know I wept, yet not as those who grieve, 
I know her breath and lips were on my cheek, 
I know I could not for a little space 
Lift up my eyes and look upon her face; 
I know at last we met in wild embrace, 
I know I felt her lips to my lips cleave, 
And how I fell, by joy’s excess made weak; 


“And how my hands were fain her hair to stroke, 

Soft hair and bright, and how she bowed, and said— 

And these, I think, were the first words she spoke— 
‘Oh, Love, lay back upon my breast thy head, 

« Greet love alone is changeless amid change ; 

Love hath the entire universe to range, 

And hearts that love even death cannot estrange.’ 
At that word,—death, afresh the old wounds bled ; 

Į turned to clasp her once again, and woke.” 


The poem in which these lovely lines occur has been almost forgotten. 
Even Marston’s name now, alas! seems to have faded from the mind 
of our prosaic, passionless generation. But such a poem has eternal 
value, if anything has eternal value. Once more, in the clearest fashion, 
it asserts the truth that St. Paul proclaimed and that Dr. Westcott was 
contending for; the truth—do not let us call it the dogma—of the 
resurrection of the body. Changed, transformed, glorified, triumphant, 
transfigured,—use what images and metaphors you will, the great 
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unalterable fact is there. The woman Marston loved had died, but 
yet she lived.* She did come to him, she did long for him, she 
did speak to him, she was close to him, closer, far closer, than ever in 
life. It was no “dream.” 

The question has to do with the gradual development of human 
nerve-sensitiveness and consequent susceptibility to spiritual impres- 
sions. We do not find any evidence that Shakespeare and the poets 
of his day were organically capable of passion so intense as that which 
throbs through the verses I have quoted from Rossetti, Browning, 
Marston. It is not, as I need hardly say, a question of degree 
or weight of genius. It is a question of historic organic progress. 
Passion sufficiently intense and also sufficiently pure to effect 
an actual change in the organism is of very rare occurrence, and in 
Shakespeare’s time it is doubtful whether the human nervous system 
had been brought to the point of bearing the tremendous strain it 
involves. Passion that can change the body into the soul, not meta- 
phorically, but by actual material transformation, cannot often exist 
upon earth. 


“We had grown as gods, as the gods above,t 
Filled from the heart to the lips with love, 
Held fast in his hands, clothed warm with his wings, 
O love, my love, had you loved but me!” 


And again :— 
“We had stood as the sure stars stand, and moved 
As the moon moves, loving the world; and seen 


Grief collapse as a thing disproved, 
Death consume as a thing unclean.” 


And yet again :— 


“Not all strong things had severed us then; 
Not wrath of gods, nor wisdom of men, 
Nor all things earthly, nor all divine, 

Nor joy nor sorrow, nor life nor death.” 


-That is all intensely modern, and its singular mixture of the sensuous 
and the supra-sensual, the human and the divine, the mortal and the 
immortal, is an entirely new growth of thought. The form of brain 
capable of experiencing such emotion takes centuries to mould in the 
strange laboratory of the universe. What would Horace have thought 
of'such love as this, love which, though the poet himself probably did 
not pause to analyse his feeling, for the moment, at any rate, lifted the 
soul to a region beyond all possible loss and death? 

A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette who criticised my article “On the 
“Higher Love,” remarked: “So far as the spiritual nature of love goes, 


* “The dead are not dead, but alive.”—Tennyson. 
t The italics, of course, are my own. | 
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“the idea is so far from being modern that it is the keynote of two of 

“the most significant of Platos works, the ‘Phedrus’ and the 

“Symposium? Mr. Barlow’s essay is really a study on Platonism by 
“one who is apparently ignorant of his master.” 

But examine the Platonism that ran riot among the English poets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Read Mr. Harrison’s 
book,* and you will see that the whole conception of love, both in Plato 
and as rendered Platonically by those poets, was fantastic, unreal and 
metaphysical. It is based on the negation of passion, whereas the 
love I was dealing with involves the transfiguration of the body. It is 
the very idea that I was combating. The English poets of the nine- 
teenth century, implicitly, if not always consciously, had grown beyond 
it Every one of them who dealt with passion—Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Morris, Buchanan, Browning, Patmore, Tennyson, and many others— 
had reached immeasurably higher and purer ground. 

“There was a time,” says Plato, in the “ Phzdrus,” “when we were 
“admitted to the sight of apparitions, innocent and simple and calm 
“and happy, which we held ‘shining in pure light, pure ourselves and 
“not yet enshrined in that living tomb which we carry about, now that 
“we are imprisoned in the body, like an oyster in his shell.”"t Thus | 
the body to Plato was a “living tomb.” It was not the expression of 
the soul, but the prison of the soul. To him the body hindered the 
growth and beauty of the soul, and the best thing was to have done 
with it and cast it off as soon as possible, so as to return to previous 
disembodied conditions. 

That was Plato’s idea. How completely different this is from the 
idea involved in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body! 
The latter, surely, is the higher and nobler idea, and the poets of the 
nineteenth century were intensely convinced of this in their inmost 
hearts, though they did not reason the matter out. 

Hear how Tristram’s passion of love for Iseult expresses itself, when 
he knows that this life is at an end, and that he and she are standing on 
the verge of the unseen :— 

' b “O mine own, 
O mine and no man’s yet save mine alone, 
Tseult! what ails thee that I lack so long 
All of thee, all things thine for which I long? 
For more than watersprings to shadeless sands, 
More to me were the comfort of her hands 
Touched once, and more than rays that set and rise 
The glittering arrows of her glorious eyes, 
More to my soul than summer’s to the south 
The mute clear music of her amorous mouth, 
And to my heart’s heart more than heaven’s great rest 
The fullness of the fragrance of her breast.” f 


* “ Platonism in English Poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,’ by 
John Smith Harrison. Macmillan. 
t “ Pheedrus,” 250. } Swinburne’s “ Tristram of Lyonesse.” 
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That is not “Platonic.” It is far higher and purer than anything 
Platonic. It is all bodily, no doubt— passionate enough,” to use Mr. 
Brooke’s expression once again, but it is passion purified and enlarged 
and transfigured. It is an instance of the transfiguration of matter, 
a literal instance, for the Iseult whom Tristram described in those 
divinely beautiful words was, as he saw her, “clothed upon” with 
visible immortality. The Church that believes in “the resurrection of 
“the body and the life everlasting,” has, after all, hit upon, or been led 
to perceive, the exact illuminating truth. 

The Platonic “idea” that first floated about, as Plato thought, some- 
where in space, and then descended into a mortal body, gained by 
association with a body, if that body was beautiful and complete. 
Without a body, it could not express itself. What would the “idea” of 
Iseult have been without the form of Iseult? Try to imagine all the 
beautiful women of the world’s history as Platonic iééa! The “idea,” 
as I say, gained by its acquirement of a body, and, if finally severed 
from a body at death, it would have lost everything that it had gained. 
This is what Dr. Westcott in the “Gospel of the Resurrection” saw so 
clearly, though, of course, he approached the subject from quite another 
point of view, arguing as a theologian and not as a poet. But it does 
his keen thought-power great honour that at the time he wrote* he so 
strongly realised that if we are to live as conscious human beings after 
death, we must have some definite sort of body after death. This fact 
seems strangely to have escaped the notice of all theosophic and neo- 
Buddhistic writers of the school of Mr. A. P. Sinnett, piercing and 
subtle though much of their abstract thought undoubtedly is. 

We often talk idly as if an “angel,” a “disembodied spirit,” was 
necessarily a being greater and more exalted than a human being. 
“ Christ took zoz on Him the nature of angels.” He was not an angel 
when He rose from the dead, but a transfigured and glorified human 
being. Christ was “sent,” as the Collect says, “to take upon him our 
“flesh” —what a depth of meaning there is in that expression! The 
“flesh ” we are too apt to despise has in it potencies of transformation 
and trafisfiguration we little dream of. Here on®earth it may be 
developed, if soul-development accompanies and assists it, into some- 
thing essentially and integrally divine. The life of heaven is not 
necessarily confined to heaven. It may be lived upon earth. The 
soul, working ever from within, may so transfuse and penetrate the 
outward flesh that it may be gradually transformed into a higher kind 
of matter. The Iseult of the poem, the Iseult whom Tristram watched 
and worshipped, is not an impossible being. She has existed, and 
exists. l ` 

The question of the historic development of the love-faculty, as 
evidenced among the poets, is so important that it may be worth while 


* The “ Gospel of the Resurrection,” I think, appeared about the year 1865. My 
copy is the “Third Edition,” and is dated 1874. 
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to look yet a little further into the subject. The critic I have already 
quoted, speaking of my version of Shakespeare’s and Rossetti’s ideas of. 
love, said: “We differ. entirely from Mr. Barlow’s conclusion that the 
“conception of love held by Rossetti and Shelley is higher than that of 
“Shakespeare. The author of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the ‘ Sonnets’ 
“cannot be made to yield his laurels in that manner.” But in the 
matter of a spiritual conception of love, Shakespeare surely has no 
laurels to lose. Search from end to end of his sonnets. You will 
not find the faintest idea of any resurrection of love, any persistence 
of noble passion beyond the grave. If we really dismiss prejudice, 
and open our eyes to fact, we shall be simply astonished at the progress 
in the idea of love which has been made since Shakespeare’s time. 
Rossetti’s sonnets—and Marston’s also—nearly all related to love that 
may survive, more than that, to love that may first reveal itself in its 
pure and passionate fulness, beyond the grave. It is the same with 
Mrs. Browning’s sonnets :— 


“If God please, 
Z shall but love thee better after death,” 


she says at the close of one. 

In a word, such poets as Shelley, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Rossetti, 
Marston, whatever their views as to dogma may have been, were 
essentially Christian poets, and were writing in the Christian spirit. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, in his sonnets—the question of the 
plays is a wider one—was thinking and loving and writing as a pagan. 
For him love ended with the grave ; indeed, it ended, he believed, with 
the decay and change naturally—to him they seemed natural— 
attendant upon growing old. To the Christian, decay and death do 
not seem natural, but unnatural, a reversal of the right and original 
order of things. The Christian, by his mode of thought, is inevitably 
led to connect death, decay, change, deterioration, with sin, error, 
aberration of some kind—some violation, whether conscious or 
unconscious, of physical or moral law. 

Shakespeare’s only notion of love’s immortality seems to have been ' 
the subjective immortality which he believed that his verse would 
bestow upon the woman he loved :— 


“ But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of .that fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest : 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes cam see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 


Where is there any notion of spiritual love in that? The idea of any 
personal survival is entirely wanting. As I have said, Shakespeare did 
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, not appear to be able even to'conceive of it. There are ghosts and 
phantoms in the plays, but these belong to a different sphere altogether. 
The love described in the sonnets seems utterly cold and passionless 
by the white fire of passionately concentrated adoration which we find 
in Rossetti’s sonnets. Shakespeare was actually content to conceive 
of the woman he loved as dust and ashes, food for worms, mixed’ for 
ever with corruption. The love that so purifies the soul that it becomes 
capable of mingling with the purified spirit that has passed the gate of 
death was, apparently, as completely out of the reach of Shakespeare, 

` both imaginatively and practically, as it was out of the reach of Horace. 

“How pure at heart and sound in head, Š 
With what divine affections bold 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hours communion with the dead: ” 


So said Tennyson in “In Memoriam.” But in Shakespeare’s sonnets 
there is no sign that the author ever even aspired to becoming “pure ” 
enough to hold “communion with the dead.” He paused at the iron 
terrible barrier which Death places in the path of love. There is no 

light of resurrection in his sonnets. The positivist idea of living again 
` in our offspring is there, but that is all. 

Take the sonnet usually printed second in the collections :— 


“When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gaz’d on now, 
, Will be a tatter’d weed, of small worth held! 
Then being ask’d where all the beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days— 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserv'd thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer— This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse,’— 
Proving his beauty by succession thine! 
This were to be new-made wheni thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st cold.” 


How unspeakably dismal and repellent this is! It chants no hymn 
of triumphant conquest over death, it simply acquiesces, almost exults, 
in the phenomena of decay and dissolution. It is as morbid and 
despairing as some of the verse of Baudelaire, or Verlaine, or François 
Villon. Where is the trumpet of passionate victory that rang out in 
Rossetti’s great words :— 


“O nearest, furthest! Can there be 
At length some hard-earned heart-won home, 
Where,—exile changed for sanctuary,— 
Our lot may fill indeed its sum, 
And you may wait and I may come?” 
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or even in poor blind Philip Marston’s :— 


“Then said a voice unto me, without sound, 
‘So may the hope, long sought-and never found, 
Come when the last great darkness closes round— 

Come, and be apprehended by thy soul, 
That thou mayst say, So meet we, she and gu 


I think I have made it clear that, in spite of the immense reverence 
we must always feel for the incomparable dramatic genius of 
Shakespeare and the large powers of the men of his time, it is impossible, 
if wé look closely into the matter, to escape the conclusion that in the 
conception of love there has been an enormous development, or, rather, 
a steadily increasing penetration into the love-sphere of the great 
Christian idea of resurrection, the idea of indefinite glorification and 
ennobling of the body, without the loss of anything necessarily or 
inherently human. Rossetti, in the “Stream’s Secret,” in his sonnets, 
in the “Blessed Damozel,” and in other poems, carried human love 
into the strange region that lies beyond the grave. He was not content 
to acquiesce in the victory of darkness, and because his love was so 
nobly fashioned that it could challenge even death, he has brought 
back tidings “from very far,” and has taught us things that 
Shakespeare never knew. 


Since the above was written, a thoughtful article has appeared in the 
Christian World entitled, “The Religious Affections,” in which my 
paper “On the Higher Love » is criticised. I should like to have 
spoken very fully in reply to it, but can ‘only now say that the writer 
seems again to have fallen into the curious mistake of confounding 
“Platonic love” with the “higher love” of which I was speaking. He 
says: “How could it have been possible for the earlier poets to have 
“been unaware of this conception, when they had behind them the 
“New Testament, and Plato, and the religious aspirations of all 
“the ages?” 

That is a headlong plunge into the terrible confusion of ideas which 
has done, and is doing, so much harm. I think that I have very 
clearly shown that Plato’s doctrine of love is wot the doctrine of the 
New Testament, but, on the contrary, its absolute antithesis. The 
poets of the sixteenth century, in Italy and England, were not dealing 
with the New Testament idea, but merely with the Platonic reaction 
from sensuality—a very different thing. The spiritualisation of the 
actual senses is an idea involved in the very structure of Christianity, 
the New Testament is penetrated by it. Very probably Christ dig, in 
some way beyond our understanding, make such a spiritualisation for 
the first time possible upon earth. But I am very certain that. this 
idea, though operating in the sphere of religion as such, hardly operated 
in the region of poetic love till the time of Shelley. The 
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“Epipsychidion ” is not a Platonic poem Itisa poem of passionate 
human love zo? discrowned of humanness, but with all its human 
elements in process of transformation into higher, but none the less 
human elements.* St. Augustine, of whom the writer in the Christian 
World speaks, never touched this side of the subject. He could not, 
for the time was not ripe for it We know by his “ Confessions ” that 
his idea of woman was not an exalted one—it was, in fact, a monk’s 
idea—and that his highest notion of purity was the mere negative 
notion of the stern suppression of the passions, which, properly 
speaking, is not a Christian conception atall. The union of the religious 
and the artistic faculty was impossible in those ages,and even now it 
is almost impossible. But in such rarely organised men as Victor 
Hugo, Rossetti, Shelley, and a few others, we see some anticipation of 
what may be. In Victor Hugo’s wonderful work, “Dieu,” we find the 
rapture of the religious mystic and the passion of the poet combined. 
But the combination of intense purity, intense passion, and intense 
religious feeling which we discern in Hugo was not possible until the 
world had been for nearly two thousand years saturated, so to speak, 
with ideas and principles derived directly from Christianity. 


GEORGE BARLOW. 


* This is exactly the process described over and over again in Dr. Westcott’s 
book. It is quite curious that the writer, with his large powers of generalisation, 
should not have seen how wonderfully some modern poetry confirmed and 
illustrated his thesis, The matter is of Immense ethical importance, for, if I am 
right, our present nerve-structure contains within it the potentiality of spiritual 
nerve-structure, and our present senses are actually angelic senses in the germ. I 
need hardly point out how completely this traverses the monkish and ascetic view, 
which, if rigidly carried out, would set in movement a wholly retrograde process, 
and would fead to the coarsening of material structures which are, on the contrary, 
intended to be indefinitely refined, and so brought ever nearer and nearer to the 
angelic level. If we are conscious of the fragrance of a rose or a lily, the finer 
nerves of an angel might be conscious of a finer degree of the same fragrance : 
conscious, in fact, of what we may term the soul, the soul-fragrance, of the rose or 
lily. We find this intensely developed sensitiveness of the nerves to flower- 
fragrance throughout Shelley, and, often, in poets of the Celtic races. Their nerves 
are able to take up what I should venture to call the spiritual aroma of the flower, 
the “ odour beyond the sense.” 


-THE RELIGION OF THE SCHOOLBOY. 


SHORT time ago I remarked to a colleague that I was in 

great trouble over the manner in which the religion of the 
schoolboy could be discussed with profit, and without insincerity, 
and found myself confronted with the unexpected interrogative 
response, “Has he any?” I say unexpected, for my colleague is in 
Holy Orders. This will, I think, suffice me as a justification for 
assuming that I shall not seriously offend, if I try to show that the 
religion taught to the average boy at the average school is a practically 
negligible factor in his ordinary life. In doing so, however, I do not 
for one moment, even with a view to fostering discussion, accept the 
view that schoolboys are without religion; on the contrary, I hold that 
every boy, even unconsciously, has one or another binding code, which 
controls his actions and generally colours his life. 

I take religion to mean a practical adherence to some such binding 
and controlling code, even if we do not limit ourselves to a binding 
principle which involves Divine control. The very word implies 
nothing more than a scruple which affects our actions, and it has 
nothing to say of beliefs or theological theories. But it will be a 
convenient startirf¥ point if we consider how far the word, in its 
usually accepted sense of a Divine influence ruling our lives, con- 
trolling for good ‘to us and to others the natural evil tendencies that 
are in us, expresses a factor in the life of the average boy at school. 

A certain set of principles, involved in a theological system of 
great antiquity, expounded, refreshed and brought within the scope 
of the most humble human intelligence by Jesus Christ, supplemented 
by the theory of atonement, vicarious sacrifice and sacramental 
inspiration, forms the basis upon which the vast majority of English 
boys have their moral structure built up. A not inconsiderable 
number, however, are trained in morality with the elimination of the 
Divine personality of Jesus Christ, yet retaining the ancient basis 
of Divine law, which, according to our view, He came to explain and 
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fulfil. All who are taught any religion at all are made to acknow- 
ledge the existence of a God, for the word Worship, etymologically 
as well as conventionally, means the acknowledgment of such a Being. 
The religious teaching necessarily takes various forms and involves 
.the observance of certain ceremonies, whilst it in all cases urges to 
the exercise of prayer as a spiritual help. Christianity adds a means 
of Grace, for those who fail in obedience and intellectual control. 

All the moral teaching, Christian under any Protestant denomi- 
nation, Jewish or other form of Unitarian, is excellent. The beauty 
of holiness, of obedience to Divine rule, of self-abnegation, of moral 
rectitude and corporal purity, is emphasized. The attainment’to a 
high standard in the practice of these virtues is made an aim of 
surpassing importance, and the rejection of the opposing vices a duty, 
the failure to fulfil which is punishable here and now, as well as in 
an eternal hereafter. 

The external forms of worship are various, but they are in all cases 
designed to make the most profound impression on the young mind 
and heart, to leave an ineffaceable stamp on a forming character, and 
to cultivate a fixed habit of observance. One set of intensely earnest 
Christians are impressed by bare walls and austere avoidance of 
outward adornment of colour, rhythm and tone. But in the same 
striving after elevating influences another set attach what to many 
seems an altogether undue importance to beautiful environments. 
The artistic is made the servant of the emotional; temple and ritual 
alike are designed to appeal to the senses; the beautiful external 
evokes the dormant beautiful within. The Plymouth Brother with 
his loathing of all outward adornment, the Highland Presbyterian 
with strong. devotion undisturbed by cracked whitewash and most 
uncomfortable pews, the advanced Ritualist with his blaze of colour, 
light and music, the Jew with his solid golden glory of mathematical 
tracery that bears no likeness to any created thing, all are impelled 
by onesdesire: to find the presence of their God, to lay His law 
unto their hearts, to know Him, and to feel that He 7S. 

Even those who have grown old and feeble in thesr own observance, 
who fail in the energy to obey the summons of their conscience, do 
make a vicarious attempt to lead and keep their children in the way 
in which they were themselves once taught to walk. If they, for 
very shame, or from sloth of mind and body, cannot point .the way, 
‘they send the children to some school where all these things are 
taught, in the hope that the rising generation may shun the faults 
they fell into. There is, in all men nearly, the sense of the necessity 
for some teaching that will guide the soul; indeed even the mildest 
and the worst of men will fight over the outward form of such 
teaching for their children, as they would fight for no mere temporal 
gain. 

The common aim of the various forms of teaching they so warmly 
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strive to give at second hand seems to be summed up in some such 
utterance as this. 

There is a God, Who holds us in His hand, Who gave us life. and 
will also take it when and how it pleases Him. He has made all 
things subject to certain laws, but has given man a certain limit of free- 
will by which to regulate his own conduct. The will of God is that 
all men should live at peace with each other, and this can only be 
achieved by each member of the human family observing certain 
restrictions on his free-will, shall we say a certain religion, to curb 
his selfish and animal instincts. Man must learn'to become unselfish, 
pure, truthful and-forgiving, for truth, purity and self-effacement are 
in themselves beautiful things, and their observance gives man the 
power over evil in himself and others. God is the only source of 
strength, directly or by the intermediation of the Redeemer, which- 
ever be the creed under examination: and to teach the young all 
we know of God, His mercies and His stern law, is the best gift for 
life with which we can send them forth to meet even that somewhat 
discredited trinity of evil, the world, the flesh and the devil. Honour, 
Purity and Self-denial: does it not all come to that; whether we take 
the Mosaic tablets of stone, or the agony of Jesus Christ? If we have 
those, we have all, and we give all. 

I would here humbly refrain from referring to any claims that these 
things can only be got by one or other form of belief, by the faith 
in a name, or the acceptance of this or that-doctrine. That ‘is not 
our concern; we want to define and to face exactly what it is we 
endeavour, all of us who do endeavour in the least, to cultivate, or 
call into being, in those whom we have to turn out strong and 
gentle, profitable members of God’s Church and of the Connon 
wealth. 

May we take it, then, that all our chapels and churches devs in 
the name of an acknowledged God, to make boys honourable, pure 
and unselfish; gentle men and strong, loyal to the God they worship? 
This object many of us try to reach by the very, very difficult training 
to accept a free gifteof grace, redemption, and vicarious sacrifice, when 
our morality has failed our human weakness. But surely that is not 
the primary thing to keep in view in teaching positive virtues to the 
growing human mind; and I wish to leave out of consideration every 
factor in the religious life of a boy which is not common to all creeds 
and denominations. ` 

Now at last we come to the momentous point of interrogation. 
We know what it is we try to give, we each of us in our own way 
know why we try to give it, and we each of us use what we believe 
to be the highest means of giving it. What is the result on the actual 
every-day life of a boy at school of all our teaching of principles, 
of all our appeals to logic and emotion, of our stern rejection of the 
snares of earthly beauty, or our entrancing harmony of sight and 
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sound and scent, within the temple of our God? Are schoolboys 
pure, are they honourable, are they unselfish? Does the religion, in 
which they are so carefully trained, in any measure enter into their 
daily life? Even if we are content to accept a practice which is ever 
so far below the standard, is the standard of truth the standard of 
God’s truth, is the standard of purity the standard of God’s purity, is 
God in any measure first and self last? 

These are terrible questions in their naked insolence: but we must 
ask, aye, and answer them, or else give up the claim to teach these 
things by our chapel services, house prayers and private wrestlings 
with the sins of youth. s i 

I will at once disclaim any intention of disputing that there are 
boys in all schools who, on strictly religious grounds, reach a high 
standard of positive and negative virtue, making: their difficulties 
their private struggle, hating the public standardising down of all 
ideals. I have as a boy at school known such, I know such now. But 
I say with deep conviction and with deeper sorrow, that for the 
average boy religion sets no standards beyond the chapel walls, has 
no place in his daily life. A thing for him is not right or wrong: it 
is according to tradition or it outrages it. ; 

“Be ye pure, even as He is pure,” has no meaning for the large 
majority of schoolboys in the time of the acceptance or rejection of 
a prevailing tone. “Love thy neighbour as thyself” is absolutely 
beautiful, when read in chapel, or in the dear old parish church with 
holly on the pulpit and artificial snowflakes on the Christmas 
decoration of the pews. But in a boy’s dealings with his fellows and 
his masters does it often amount to much more than “honour among 
“thieves”? Give him a boy he does not’like, can afford not to like, 
a master whom he can with impunity, for the very kindliness of the 
man, persecute, or—saddest of all—a school-fellow who is not quite of 
his own caste; how has his text got twisted then? “You annoy me, 
“you amuse me, you offend my sensitive up-bringing; therefore I 
“will spite you, mock you and persecute you, and go off. genially to: 
“house prayers and pray for the coming of God’! kingdom, with the 
“constantly present intention of cutting you off with a taunt or a blow, 
“before you can get out of the compulsory being in one room with 
“me.” 

In the matter of truth too, is not the abstract thing, defined and 
admired by good and bad alike as the essence of human social well- 
being; absolutely shelved as unattainable, nay even as unsafe, in the 
' relationship of official boy and official master? Is yea yea, or nay 
nay, when punishment looms large, or even vaguely small? Is not 
rather the very essence of school social security a ghastly parody of 
esprit de corps, the certainty that in the hour of a schoolmate’s 
peril no boy will scruple to tell a lie? Would one-half of the 
iniquities of school practice be possible if the actual evil-doer did not, 
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with every justification, rely on a solid disregard for truth, even by the 
boy who has himself stopped far short of another’s low deeds? 

In dealing with this point one has to get out of the way all the cant 
as to tale-bearing, in which boys find their safety, and masters their 
ignoble ease. Decent boys and decent masters are agreed that the 
boy who, from malice, cowardice or priggish self-sufficiency, bears 
` unnecessary witness against his fellow is beneath contempt, loathsome. 
But I am speaking of the boy who feels himself being dragged down 
into depths of impurity and dishonour, or sees younger lives, term by 
term, being tainted and smudged, filled with bitterness and suffering, 
and, when the chagce is honourably given him to gpeak, speaks boldly 
in the cause of evil the thing that is false. How often does one such 
monstrous lie lull a master into a mischievous sense of security, per- 
petuating sorrow, suffering and sin? And for what does such a boy 
belie his soul? To save his honour! 

I know that this is a difficult point, hopelessly difficult, if. one 
considers the depths of degradation that may be involved in the 


. too ready confidences of master and boy; but it is not necessary to 


rely on this extremely complicated point of school convention to 
establish the general proposition, that truth and untruth are measured 
by boys not according to any absolute standard, but by a false and 
" shifting standard, the product of expediency, tradition and mutual 
protection against the powers that be. 

Take any of the ordinary offences daily committed by a boy at 
school, is it not the case that it comes to a master as a blessed comfort, 
a sort of unexpected relief, when now and again a boy makes no 
shuffling excuse, but merely speaks the truth and takes his punish- 
ment rather than tell a simple lie? I think it must be so; for it is 
not uncommon for a master to say, “I will not punish you, or I will 
“punish you lightly, because you did not lie about it.” 

And in the matter of purity: may we not here too dispense with 
cant, and allow the patent fact that, taking a boy’s life from day to 

_day, the religious exercises of his school very, very rarely modify the 
tone of his house, gr supply him personally with strength to “over- 
“come evil with good”? “Ye are the temple of God, which temple 
“ye have defiled,” is spoken with all the authority of Jesus Christ, 
and time after time boys are reminded of the doom pronounced by 
Him who could forgive so much on him “by whom the offence 
“cometh.” Yet actively or passively the vast majority of boys would 
live behind the cursed screen of esprit de corps, as if there were 
no standard of purity at all, but for the personal efforts of brave 
gentlemen, to whom it becomes impossible to rely on forms where 
the Spirit alone can avail. “Tush,” they say, “God shall not see 
“us! » 

There is no doubt an increasing number of boys who strive after 
truth, purity and charity in themselves and others; but I believe 
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them to be indebted to personal influences quite beyond the sphere 
of the compulsory school religious functions. To them these functions 
are no doubt a help, a source of strength and peace, occasions of close 
contact with God; but even they seem to me to place a limitation 
upon their daily loyalty to truth and virtue, unless we are prepared 
to admit that there is some force in Cain’s plea: “Am I my brother’s 
“keeper? ” 

No, I am seriously convinced that the average boy at school is as 
little influenced by the religion whose forms he is encouraged to 
observe as if God lived on Sundays only, within the ie only, in 
theory only. : è 

I shall rejoice if any one can show me, by other hati a general 
contravention of my assertions, that this is a pessimistic or distorted 
view: for I have been intimately connected with four great public 
schools, one preparatory school of great repute, and two considerable 
day schools, and I cannot recoliect one single instance of a boy doing 
his duty as a gentleman, under the influence of real religious 
antagonism to impurity, falsehood or cruelty, without being held up 
to contempt, or, at the least, ridicule, by the enormous majority of his 
school-fellows. i 

It would be my contention then that, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, religion is not an active factor in the life of the average school- ` 
boy, and therewith I seem to contradict my opening statement that 
every boy has, knowingly or not, some binding code that controls 
his actions, and generally colours his life. But the contradiction is 
merely verbal. As a matter of fact every schoolboy is deeply 
religious, only the religion taught by periodic chapel services is utterly 
eclipsed by a religion inculcated at every turn by the traditions and 
practical conditions of his daily life. This traditional and practical 
religion, which possesses him as intensely as a theological religion 
can only possess a devotee or a fanatic, has to be reckoned with as 
seriously as ever men of God kad to reckon with the idolatries that 
from time to time weaned the children of Israel from their allegiance 
to Jehovah. It isin fact a complex polytheism əf idolatry, ranging 
from an infantile worship of “any man’s legs,” to an exaltation of the 
entire kosmos of the school; and it has an elaborate and irfevitable 
system of exactions and! penalties in constant evidence, such as in 
the religion it supplants seem evitable and remote. Moreover, the 
practice of this religion of the place and hour is not only made 
necessary by the penalties involved by any breach, but it is eminently 
lucrative, and it calls for no heroism in the observance. ; 

Like all false religions it has at first sight many beauties: it rests 
on specious travesties of such high aims and principles as Manliness, 
Honour and Ethical solidarity. How can it be that such admirable 
conceptions as’ these form part of an indictment against the practice 
of a schoolboy’s life? That is a question I am quite prepared to 
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hear, and I think also prepared to answer. Indeed, the contemplation 
of that one point has brought me nearer to the understanding of the 
problem that is ever with me than any other consideration. 

In the first place, no virtue, however admirable in itself, however 
akin to Godliness, will bear the strain of elevation into an object 
of worship. Abstract virtues, divine qualities, ideal conceptions, all 
of these may rise to sublime importance; yet they are at best but 
partial attributes of the Spirit of God, factors in the character of a 
religious man. If even they are cherished beyond measure, or to 
the exclusion of the rest, the result is inevitably idolatry. If an 
illustration of this obvious truth is wanted, it can be found in every 
fanatical worship of the word “Don’t”: the total-this, the anti-that, 
and all their tribe. But with the schoolboy it is an even more serious 
thing than the worship of a few high ideals, instead of the all- 
embracing Deity. The ideals themselves are warped and debased, 
and they have numberless bastard brethren, mostly taking after their 
father, the devil. 

Taking the three virtues I have quoted as the alluring catchwords 
of schoolboy faith, let us examine them, and see how far they have 
retained their vital sense. Surely manliness is not strength of limb 
or mind alone; does it not embrace first and foremost the idea of 
gentleness and humility? How far do these enter into the ideals 
of a boy who worships sport and muscle, with a devotion to the 
study of their hagiography which he gives to no other branch of pure 
learning. 

Or, again, if we examine the schoolboy’s ideal of honour, do we 
come near, or even within measurable distance of, the thing itself? 
Is not every trick and twist and shift publicly acclaimed, or at least 
connived: at, so long as a boy does not give away his neighbour? 
Or esprit de corps? What does that amount to more than playing 
the game, according to the rules of the majority, perfectly regardless 
of any standard of right and wrong: even to the extent of preventing 
the amputation from the body of a limb that is rotten with disease, 
infectious and undean? 

“Exaggeration, pessimism, morbid parturition of the proverbial 
“mouse!” I can hear these criticisms swelling to a roar. But I 
once mote put it to any fair-minded man who has not forgotten his 
school days: What would be the life of the boy who, in manliness 
and truthfulness, for the sake of the weak and the still pure, caused, 
by his fearless word, the expulsion from his house of a member of 
the school Eleven just before the Cock House match? Does not that 
sum up the position of honour, manliness and esprit de corps: and 
is the worship of such false ideals, involving child-sacrifice, obscenity 
and cruelty, an idolatry less real than the worship of Moloch or 
Juggernaut? 

I have been told over and over again, by men who ought to have 
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known better, that these are all small phases in the life of.a man, . 
‘the sowing of wild oats, a species of moral measles. I cannot lay this 
flattering unction to such a schoolmaster’s soul; nor am I at all sure 
that wild oats are to be winked at, any more than measles are to be 
allowed to spread. 

If we really allow that boys, those at least who find no practical 
application for the religion of home and chapel in their daily lives, 
worship with a sad consistency such false gods as I have indicated, 
it may be well to see what it is that differentiates the worship of a 
great creative God from the worship of this or that brazen beast. To 
my thinking the difference lies in this, that men do, and must, grow 
like the thing they worship. If they constantly remind themselves 
of.its existence,—for that is worship,—if they see in it strength and 
beauty, they will make it their type, and its beauty will be theirs, or 
its bestiality and stupidity which they mistake for beauty. If boys 
worship one thing, they exclude another. They grow up in the ideals 
they are trained to place first in their daily life; they become remote 
from things that are more definitely of God; and the habit of body 
and mind acquired during the most impressionable, and the physically 
most plastic, years of life is not a thing to make light of, as the phase 
of an hour, incidental to growth. It seems to me rather the sacred 
duty of every teacher to give his heart and soul to the fixing in a 
boy’s mind of some solid possession of belief: something so simple, 
and yet so strong, that it wil] stand the shocks of daily contact with 
the idolatrous peoples that surround him. 

Having with such desperate confidence asserted that the religious 
teaching and observances in a school very rarely touch, or more 
rarely still solve, the problems with which a boy’s life at school is 
beset, I may be asked some such question as this: “If you think 
“that the bulk of schoolboys make no use of their religious training, 
“in no way apply the high teaching of church and chapel to the 
“practice of class-room, playing-field and house, do you despair; and 
“would you ask us to discontinue our religious teaching?” To that 
I cry: “God forbid!” But in the light of expgrience, and in the 
name-of common sense, let us modify the religious teaching and 
observance, until they become more effective, less mechanxal and 
external. 

I recall my religious training at my public school. I was an 
emotional, luxurious-minded, unprincipled boy. I revelled in a 
psalm to the quadruple chant, I hugged my emotions in chapel service 
at the end of the winter term, when the lights in the East-end were 
on; but I never had one word said to me individually, except that 
at the time of my confirmation I was told that, “as I took everything 
“seriously, no doubt I took my religion seriously too”: a statement ` 
which filled me with the sense of being as completely misunderstood 
and overrated as a boy well could be. It was a revelation to me, 
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gradually borne in on me as I lived with some who sat in my pew, 
that a boy might make an appointment in chapel by a note, which 
became the subject of twenty filthy jests before the Sunday sun had 
set. It came to me gradually, too, that the large majority of boys 
who in obedience to house form knelt down night and morning to 
say their prayers, were defiant or oblivious of God’s presence the 
instant they were off their knees. But I soon found out that, if one 
, could once bring a boy to realise that that tone was bad, that he was in 
constant danger, it was also easy to get him into the habit of stepping 
consciously into The Presence, be the surroundings what they would. 
If a boy could get so far as to speak, without a sound, by his deliberate 
wish, the two first words of the Lord’s Prayer, he could turn off the 
sharpest weapon of offensive evil: whereas he might voice'the whole 
prayer eight times a Sunday, and never get for his “common round ” 
one spark of light to walk by. Until boys are able to pray when 
they need it, by mental attitude more than by words, and are made 
to utter prayers less often when they cannot avoid doing so, they © 
are “like the heathen,” only not even “thinking to be heard for their 
“much speaking.” If, on the other hand, boys are taken at critical 
moments of their lives, and shown the vast superiority of unspoken 
efforts to recall themselves into God’s presence over the beautiful 
and most desirable collective acts of worship, I have good reason to 
know that the religion which involves Divine love, strength and 
wisdom is very able to hold a soul against all assaults of idolatrous 
tradition and popular concessions to expediency and dishonour. 

I am painfully conscious of the reasons why any man must hesitate 
to speak his thoughts, even though he speak them in humility and 
remorse, on a subject on which older and better men, men specially 
dedicated to the spiritual training of the young, hold very different 
opinions. But I am also so firmly convinced of the power of true 
religion to create strength against temptation, that I cannot remain 
silent when I see how little strength is, as a matter of fact, given. 
The practical failure of religious teaching to produce moral strength 
in boys seems to ne chiefly to result from the fact, that in school 
services there is so woefully little, beyond the sermon,—and that is 

‘only tob often utterly inadequate,—that is directly calculated to touch 
the needs of a boy, totally different as these needs are from those 
of an adult. We can realise how different are the conditions of life, 
and therefore the needs of the individual, when one doubts if it is 
too much to say that, whereas in ordinary life we distrust, ‘consider 
socially unsafe, the man who speaks untruth, in school life there 
is no one so dangerous to prevailing social conventions as the boy 
who will under all circumstances speak the truth. And if such a 
difference exists, even in any slight degree, the individual boy must 
be taught to put a proper value on the forms essential to public 
worship, whilst in his private prayer he cultivates first the sense of 
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having a specific need, and, secondly, the courage deliberately to 
approach God with it. I say this in vivid recollection of a boy of 
fourteen, member of a very beautiful chapel choir, who when, in a 
‘ period of distress verging for him on despondency, he was asked 
whether he did not find his prayers a help, replied with luminous 
promptitude: “I only know two, and they don’t seem to fit.” They 
were the Lord’s Prayer, and the Nicene Creed. When further asked 
to say the Lord’s Prayer, with a view to testing its applicability to 
his particular wants, he stuck, but presently brightened up with the 
suggestion: “But I can sing it!” The prayer at that time was to 
him the “words to a tune,” yet later im his life the same boy toid me 
that he had learnt to find in the same prayer the most consummate 
expression of his needs. But im order to make it such he had to 
say it over and over again, phrase by phrase, with such effort of 
concentration upon each, that he could not shirk the meaning of any 
one. 

The point is that, from the nature of what is brought into their 
lives, boys are bound to funk,—I know no better word,—the meaning 
of every phrase, if they dwell on it long enough to begin to measure 
their own shortcomings. But as soon as they realise this themselves, 
and begin to pray the phrases in spite of their funk, the efficacy of 
prayer begins, and the boy has a religion to live by, not a ceremonial 
to observe, nor a tyranny to dread. It may be hard to class such a 
religion at first; but it is a true worship of God, making for Godli- 
ness; not an idolatrous confusion of emotions and admirations, 
making for Godlessness. 

Surely it is time seriously to discuss the tendency in boys to carry 
legitimate interests to the lengths of idolatrous fanaticism, and thereby 
nullify the force of moral law, when we read in the columns of the 
daily Press the ghastly story of the schoolboy who took his life, 
because he was prevented from going to see a county football match. 
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‘HUGO WOLF 


I 

z OUNT Athos,” says Strabo in his Geography, “is pap- 

| y | “shapéd, and so lofty that the husbandmen on the summit 
“are already weary of their labour (the sun having long since risen 
“to them) when to the inhabitants of the shore it is the beginning 
“of cock-crowing.” In too many cases, I am afraid, we are in musical 
matters like these “inhabitants of the shore”; the sun only dawns 
for us after it has shone for long enough upon the more fortunate 
occupiers of the mountain-summit. We have Tristan brought to us 
a generation after it is first heard in Germany; we hear of 
Tchaikovski after he is dead, and for a fime cling so tenaciously to 
his last work that we are practically ignorant of all the rest. About 
a year ago—in February, 1903—there died Hugo Wolf, a remarkable 
musician in general and the most remarkable of song writers, a 
composer who is to the song what Beethoven is to the symphony, 
Wagner to the opera, and Strauss to the symphonic poem. So far 
as I am aware, there was no discussion in this country of the man and 
his work after his death. An obituary paragraph did indeed appear 
here and there; and no doubt the fact that Wolf died in an asylum, 
wherein,he had been confined for some time, may have roused a 
languid interest in one or two readers: but as regards any general 
interest in the man and his achievement he might as well have lived 
in Kamstchatka or Hawaii. A few of his songs have from time to 
time been heard in London, and some half-dozen of them—including 
the popular Verborgenheit—are probably in the hands of cultivated 
amateurs; but it is to be feared that to thousands of English lovers 
of music not only his work but his name is quite unknown. The 
lot of the song-writer is rather hard, if he rises at all above the 
average. The ordinary amateur will at first—though only at first, 
I think—recoil in terror from the difficulties, both vocal and instru- 
mental, of many of Hugo Wolf’s songs; while eight professional 
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singers out of ten could neither sing them nor understand them. 
This is no condemnation of the songs, though it is of the singers ; 
indeed, one side-result that may be anticipated from Wolfs work is 
an improvement on the intellectual side of singing. The average 
vocalist will tell you that Wolf’s songs are not “grateful” to the 
voice, that they are not “effective” with the audience, and make 
sundry other remarks about them of the kind we all know so well. 
Precisely the same things were said fifty years ago of Wagner's 
dramatic music by singers who had been brought up to see no further 
than Italian opera; and time has proved that it was not Wagner 
but the singers who required to be altered. So wifl it be with "Hugo 
Wolf: the chances are that if im another generation his songs 
present any difficulties to an intelligent singer, they will only be of 
‘the kind that any intelligent singer loves to meet and overcome. 


II. 


He was born on the 13th March, 1860, at Windischgratz—the 
fourth of eight children born to one Philipp Wolf, a man in modest 
circumstances. I have not been able to discover any mental disease 
or physical weakness in the family history that would account for 
the tragedy of Hugo’s end. The first two children of his father’s 
marriage did indeed die young; but on the other hand his elder 
brother Max is still living, carrying on the business of a merchant ' 
in Leoben. The truth seems to be that the breakdown of Wolf’s 
intellect was the result of a life of mental strain and worry, of 
incandescent emotion and of complex thinking, carried on at a white 
heat, all in a frame perhaps delicately put together at the commence- 
ment. He received his first musical instruction in his father’s house, 
and two or three schools did their best, between his tenth and 
thirteenth year, to give him the orthodox general education. But 
when he was about fifteen he declared strongly that he wished to 
embark upon a musical career; he was sent to the Vienna Con- 
servatoire in 1875, dismissed in 1877 through some misunderstanding 
with a master, and thenceforward had no more sthools, and no other 
teachers but those he found for himself in literature and art. He 
was a voracious reader, had brains and instinctive good taste, and’ 
soaked himself, now and in the after years, in Goethe, Moerike, 
Kleist, Crabbe, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Ibsen, Sudermann, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Dickens, Mark Twain, Sterne, Tillier, Rabelais, Scott, 
Byron, Lenau and Heine. Music, too, in the spiritual as well as 
technical sense of the word, he probably learned by himself from: 
the scores of the masters. Even when the boy did not possess a 
piano he studied Bach and Beethoven earnestly and enthusiastically.. 
He learned much from Marschner and Berlioz, and, in the song, from 
Schumann. He was especially drawn to Schumann’s settings of 
Eichendorff’s songs; and when, in later life, he himself set some of. 
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these lyrics to music, he regarded his work as merely supplemental 
to that of Schumann. Franz he never greatly admired—except the 
Gewitternacht—for reasons which will be given shortly. In opera 
he was especially fond of Cherubini, Auber and Bizet; while in 
later years he was much pleased with the Cherry-Duet in Mascagni’s 
L’Amico Fritz. 

But the one overwhelming adoration of his life was reserved for 
Wagner. When Wolf arrived in Vienna in 1875, the city was given 
up to an animated discussion of the rights and wrongs of Wagner's 
work. There was no more enthusiastic warrior on the Wagnerian 
side than this eager boy of fifteen. When, after much delay, 
Tannhäuser was given in 1875 at the Vienna Opera House, under 
Wagner himself, Wolf had at all costs to hear the work. The 
performance was to begin at half-past seven in the evening; at a 
quarter-past three in the afternoon he was waiting outside the Opera 
House. He endured, we learn from a delightful letter he sent to his 
father, untold discomfort, and more than once would have been glad 
to get out of the crowd had it been possible; but he was in the 
seventh heaven from the moment he entered the theatre to the 
moment he left it. So vigorously did he applaud, with his “Bravo, 
“Wagner! Bravissimo Wagner!” that the amazed audience took 
even more notice of him than of the composer. Before Wagner left 
Vienna, Hugo Wolf managed, in the most expert way, to be intro- 
duced to him, and with delicious aiveté requested the great man 
to look over some of his compositions. Wagner got out of the 
diffculty with tact and bouhomue. “My dear child,” he said, “I can 
“pass no opinion upon your compositions, and just at present I am 
“so exceedingly busy that I cannot even keep pace with my 
“correspondence. Besides, I really don’t understand anything about 
“music” Then, as the boy begged to know whether Wagner thought 
he would ever arrive at anything, the great man said to him, very 
wisely, “When I was your age, no one could have said, from what 
“I then wrote, whether I should go far in music. I have no time now 
“even to hear yousplay me some of your things on the piano. When 
“you are a bit older, and have composed some bigger works, if I 
“happén to be in Vienna you may bring them and show them to me— 
“although, indeed, I am no judge.” Tt would have been interesting, 
had Wagner lived long enough to pass an opinion upon Wolf's songs, 
to have learned what he thought of this lyrical off-shoot of his own 
music-drama. ; 

From his fifteenth to his twentieth or twenty-first year Wolf had 
a very hard time in Vienna. He taught the violin and piano; but 
pupils were scarce and the remuneration not particularly good; and 
at one time he thought of emigrating to America. The wretched 
circumstances of his life allowed him comparatively little opportunity - 
for composition. He was, however, all the while experimenting in 
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various forms, including those of orchestral and chamber music; it 
was not until about 1878 that he realised his own overwhelming 
bias towards the song. He had already made a number of excellent 
friends in Vienna—among them, I think, was Felix Mottl—who saw 
` the promise there was in the ardent boy; and in 1881 an attempt 
was.made to provide him with an assured means of subsistence. He 
was appointed second Kapellmeister at Salzburg, under Carl Muck, 
and took up his duties there in November, 1881. This was one of 
those Rabelaisian strokes of humour that the fates occasionally 
indulge in at the expense of the artist. He was the last man in the 
world for such a post. He had within him not only one of the fullest 
but one of the richest fountains of musical inspiration the world has 
ever known, and, in addition, he cared for no poetry but the best; 
so that he was soon bored to death when it cåme to grinding through 
light operas and operettas with the chorus of a small provincial 
theatre. His superiors recognised that he had musical gifts; but 
they gravely pronounced that as Kapellmeister to a theatre he “lacked 
“energy and ‘go; ” that he was vertrdumt?, did not mix cordially with 
the other theatre people, and was not as punctual as he might have 
been in keeping his engagements. The whole thing, indeed, must 
have been a bitter farce to him. On one occasion, after a slight 
attempt to drill the ladies and gentlemen of the chorus in an operetta 
of Strauss (zot Richard Strauss, of course), he uttered a sentiment 
that may be roughly translated, “To Tophet with this; let’s have 
“some Tristan,” and proceeded to play them huge extracts from 
that opera of his adoration. No doubt the people on the spot failed 
to appreciate the humour of this and similar situations, with the 
result that Wolf gave up his post in January, 1882, and returned to 
Vienna. 

He was now rapidly maturing in intellect. His was a brain of more 
than average weight, exceedingly fine in its perceptions, and with 
a passion for all things in art ‘and life through which the big pulse 
‘ beat. A poet and thinker little known in England—Heinrich von 
Kleist—was, perhaps, his favourite author; he was always reading the 
Penthesilea, and later on he began a symphonic poem upon the 
subject. It was not long before he got the opportunity of making some 
use of his culture. The Vienna Sa/onblatt appointed him, in January, 
1884, its musical critic, a post which he held until 1887. The paper, 
I believe, circulates chiefly among the fashionable classes of the city; 
and Wolf’s strong and acid writing must have seemed, among the 
generally “frivolous confectionery” of the rest of the journal, much 
like the irruption of a fanatical dervish into a boudoir. He was a 
young man of very decided: tastes and a not less decided way of 
giving expression to them; indeed he wrote singularly well, with 
thorough technical knowledge, ardent enthusiasm for whatever he 
thought was great art, and abundant irony and invective for whatever 
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he was convinced was not. It is one of the advantages of our com- 
parative backwardness in music here in England that we do not take 
sides so absurdly as they do on the continent. We have practically 
no cliques here because we are not keenly enough interested in any 
one musician to feel murderous towards those who dislike him. We 
have our little preferences, of course, but on the whole we accept 
Wagner and Brahms and Tchaikovski and Strauss with bovine 
impartiality; we maintain the open door in music as in other things. 
This would be a good sign if we were quite sure it indicated only 
our breadth and open-mindedness; but unfortunately it points more 
clearly to the paverty of our culture. It is hard to say whether it 
would not be better to know a little more, and have a more vivid 
interest in music, even if it betrayed us into becoming. rabid partisans 
of one man and furious enemies of another. On the continent, music- 
lovers are more prone to group themselves under this banner or that. 
In Vienna, in the eighties, there was a strong. Brahms clique that 
tried to make earth too hot for any composer whose ideals were not 
those of Brahms.* The main object of their loathing was of course 
Wagner; and it was for Wagner that Wolf broke many a valiant 
lance in the columns of the Salonélatt. Brahms he really disliked, 
sharing Nietzsche’s opinion that that composers music was infected 
with “the melancholy of impotence.” On the other hand, he was 
drawn towards Bruckner, the more romantic symphonist, who was 
also resident in Vienna, where he found it difficult to get proper 
recognition for his music from the partisans of Brahms. f 

Wolf fought the eternal battle of the progressive against the 
reactionary, the illuminist against the obscurantist, the artist against 
the Philistine, with sharp weapons and a ruthless hand. Some of 
his invective must have been to his foes like the rending of their 
flesh by an angry bull-dog. A state of affairs in which Berlioz and 
Liszt were regarded`as musical nonentities, and a Strauss Waltz, as 
he says, was thought more of than The Damnation of Faust, was 
bound to keep him im a state of constant pugnacity. Not that he 
was a mere partisan of one school against another. He was, it is 
true, repelled by most of Brahms’ work, the intellectual world of 
which ‘he felt to be absolutely opposed to his own; but he never 
hesitated to speak out his admiration of the music when he really 
did admire it, as in the case of some of Brahms’ smaller works. In 
a fine criticism of the F major quintett (op. 88), in 1884, he breaks 
out into warm praise: “Here,” he says, “the imagination of the 
“composer revels in picturesque images; there is no trace here of 
“the chill November fogs that elsewhere hang over his compositions 
“and stifle the warm call of the heart before it can come into being ; 
“all is sunshine,” —and so on, analysing the changing moods of the 


* Brahms probably had more sense and more breadth than his partisans. 
According to Dr. Ernst Decsey, he admired Wagner, and called his rival Bruckner 
the first symphonist of the day. 
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quintett with abundant sympathy and insight. His main objection 
to Brahms was that strange surrender to grey discouragement in his 
works that is temperamentally repugnant to so many people. “The 
“true test of the greatness of a composer,” he said once,.“is this— 
“can he exult? (ob er jubeln kann.) Wagner can exult; Brahms 
“cannot.” 

On the whole, his musical taste was as sound as it was catholic. 
I have said that he took up the cause of Bruckner as against Brahms 
and the Brahms worshippers; but he kept an open mind towards 
Bruckner, and criticised him with cool judgment and perfect detach- 
ment. “It is a deficiency on the intellectual side, he says, “that, 
“notwithstanding all their originality, greatness, strength, imagination 
“and invention, makes the Bruckner symphonies so obscure. Every- 
“where a will, a colossal purpose, but no satisfactory achievement, 
“no artistic solution.” On the whole, however, he thought Bruckner 
the biggest figure that had appeared in the symphony since Beethoven 
—an opinion in which he became more and more confirmed as time 
went on. For so-called “national musicians” he had not much 
enthusiasm, though he liked Glinka and Tchaikovski. Boito’s 
Mefstofele and Ponchielli’s Gioconda he cordially detested. The 
latter composer, he said, had no originality; “he has a dozen 
“physiognomies ; his imagination has the gait of a stubborn ass, that 
“after every second step goes back upon the first?” He warmly 
admired Berlioz and Liszt, and was fond of Chopin. On the whole 
we may say of his critical writing that it was excellent in itself, and 
‘particularly sound and broad-minded for a young man in his twenties. 

All this time he had been unable to get any of his own music 
published. His letters about 1885 breathe lamentably his poverty 
and discouragement. On the 23rd December of that year he writes 
to his brother-in-law, Josef Strasser, some melancholy and pathetic 
lines, regretting that he is so desperately poor that he cannot even 
send some little thing to enrich the Christmas tree of the Strasser 
children. There seems to have been some slight unhinging of the 
brain at this time, showing itself at present only ima little moodiness 
and unmanageability in his social relations, but very significant in 
the light of later events. In the summer of 1886 he went fo stay 
with the Strassers, who had just had another infant inflicted upon 
the family. The bare notion of acting as godfather at the baptism 
of the child sent poor Wolf entirely off his balance. He disappeared . 
one morning; nothing more was heard of him that day, but on the 
next a letter from him reached Strasser: “How gladly would I fall 
' “weeping on your neck, and on yours, Modesta” (Modesta was his 
sister). “I am horribly unhappy, and at the same time furious with 
“myself. Pity me, for I now know surely that my fate is to upset 
“all who love me and whom I love. It is unhappily not the first time 
“that I have found myself in this condition of soul; that is just the 
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“saddest feature of it, and I have become convinced that the state 
“of my mind is and will always be thoroughly unhealthy. What 
“would I not have given to have done you the slight service of acting. 
“as godfather at the baptism of your child! And, believe me, 
“inwardly I was quite willing to do so; but then there whispered in 
“my ear a devil (I harbour legions of them in me) that I should not 
“do it, since that would bring grief to you... . And yet, at mid-day 
“to-day would I indeed open my mouth and say to you that I am 
“ready for anything, and this with joy, since I perceived your morose 
“faces... . Now laugh at me, I beg you, my dear one, for you may 
“sedtch long enough through the world before you find such a 
“magnificent specimen of a fool as your honourable brother-in-law, 
“who loves you and your wife so much. Imagine, I had again taken 
“the resolution’ to leave your house, for I appear to myself much too 
“loathsome. I will not see you again to-day, for I cannot bring 
“myself to look you in the face. Burn this letter, and don’t refer 
“to the episode again.” 

Evidently at this time there was a slight tendency to irresponsi- 
bility in his actions, even if there was no pronounced mental 
derangement. 

He had, of course, now been writing for many years. He himself 
referred to 1878 as his “Lodi” in the song; almost every day at 
that time, he said, he composed a song, and occasionally two. It 
was in 1888, however, that the real Hugo Wolf found himself,—the 
Hugo Wolf that future generations will know as the master of the 
modern song. In that year he wrote his wonderful settings of fifty- 
three of Edward Moerike’s poems, and of seventeen poems of 
Eichendorff. Between this year and the next came the fifty-one 
songs to words by Goethe—eight from Wilhelm Meister, thirty-one 
ballads, two songs from the Westéstlicher Divan, five from the 
Schenkenbuch, and thirteen from the Buch Suleika. The forty-four 
Spanish songs followed in 1889 and 1890; while between 1890 and 
1891 he wrote the first set (twenty-two) of Italian songs, and arranged 
some thirty of hi? songs for the orchestra. All this time he remained 
practically unknown to the world as a musician. A few people of 
discernment here and there were conscious of his power and 
originality; but he found it impossible to make much headway either 
with singers, publishers, or audiences. Most of the singers, even 
when they were well-intentioned towards him, probably did him as 
much harm as good by their renderings of his songs, the new spirit 
of which they generally failed to understand. 

Between 1891 and 1895 he was very unhappy and profoundly 
discouraged, and seems to have’ composed little; whether there 
were any signs of mental trouble at this time I have been unable 
to discover. In 1895, however, he took up once more the idea of 
a light opera that he had had in his head since his twentieth year. 
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The libretto was arranged for him by Frau Rosa Mayreder-Ober- 
mayer, from a Spanish story by Pedro d’Alarcon. Wolf was, 
apparently, not too well pleased with it at first, but he soon became 
exceedingly enthusiastic over it. He began the composition of the 
music of Der Corregidor in April, 1895, and finished it early in July, 
the whole opera being written in three months and nine days; on 
some days he would write for twelve hours at a time. The opera 
was produced on' 7th June, 1896, at Mannheim. It had a fair success, 
but Wolf saw at once the advisability of altering certain parts of it 
in order to make it more effective on the stage. The revised version | 
was brought out at Strasburg and Prague in 1899, and performarfces 
soon followed in other towns. 

From July, 1896, Wolf was provided with a home by some of his 
friends, and he was accordingly free to devote himself exclusively 
to his art. Under this new stimulus he wrote, in 1896, the twenty- 
four lovely songs contained in the second Jtalienisches Liederbuch. 
These days of ease and gladness, however, were not destined to 
last long; already, apparently, the shades of intellectual night were 
closing round him. On 22nd February, 1897, exactly six years before 
his death—he appeared for the last time in public, at a Liederabend 
in Vienna, devoted. to his songs. The audience was small but very 
enthusiastic; both artistically and financially Wolf was satisfied with 
the results of the evening. It was after this concert that his friend 


`- Michel Haberlandt suggested to him the founding of a “Hugo Wolf 


“Society” in Vienna to help to bring his work before the public. 
Haberlandt told him frankly that they would act independently of 
him, sometimes, indeed, in opposition to him, for he was often his. 
worst enemy-—a remark which will evoke a sympathetic response 
from the bosoms of all who know how difficult it is to manage a 
young musician and to teach him the ways of the world. The plan 
was soon matured. (Meanwhile, on his birthday, 13th March, 1897— 
the last he was to spend in health—he played Der Corregidor | 
through on the piano to a little circle of friends; the séance was 
three hours long.) Academic Vienna rose in horro®at the idea of a 
Hugo Wolf Society, and the Wolf enthusiasts had the usual battle 
to wage with ignorance and detraction. The Society ‘came: 
triumphantly into being, however, on 22nd April, 1897. It has done 
incalculable good to Hugo Wolf’s reputation and to music; it brought 
out his songs, grouped in handsome volumes, and so gave the public 
a chance of learning for itself, at first hand, how wide and rich and 
varied was the new kingdom this man had won for the art. 

But for Wolf himself it was all too late; the tragic end was not 
far off now. For some time past there had been warnings whose 
import could not be mistaken: he was subject to prolonged accesses 
of ‘melancholy; at night he suffered either from insomnia or from 
agonising dreams; by day he was often sunk helplessly in a con- 
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suming depression. It is from this epoch that the three Michel 
Angelo songs date; the terrible Alles endet, was ensteht, in particular, 
is an eloquent document upon the state of his mind in these its days 
of slow descent into the abyss. By 1897 the mischief must have 
developed enormously; one has only to look at a photograph of him, 
taken in 1896, to see how even at that time his brain had begun the 
running of its last course. There is the same fine, strong’ head, the 
same concentrated look, the same suggestion of depth and weight 
of brain as in the earlier portraits; but the eyes are inexpressibly 
pity-moving, and the lips seem to be revolting against the bitter 
taste of the ashes of disillusionment and frustration. The face still 
arrests us by its power; but one sees already that the noble mind 
is on the verge of overthrow. He looks at us like one condemned to 
death, gazing in stern melancholy upon the world before he takes 
his last leave of it. His features were always striking—the eye in 
particular, with its piercing, steadfast look, the firm and eloquent 
mouth, and the great dome of the forehead proclaiming the thinker ; 
but I know nothing, among all the portraits of musicians in the 
nineteenth century, that comes home to one so forcibly as this photo- 
graph of 1896. The only things comparable to it are some of the 
latest portraits of Wagner, wherein the old fighter’s face is softened 
by his ‘triumph, and the imminence of death seems to light it up with a 
radiance altogether spiritual. 

There was still in Wolf the desire to work; and about this time 
he began another opera, Manuel Venegas—founded, like Der 
Corregidor, upon a novel by Pedro d’Alarcon. This opera, however, 
he was unable to finish. One day in September, 1897, his friend 
Michel Haberlandt called on him, and was profoundly impressed by 
the wildness of his look when he opened the door. Wolf drew him 
into the room, and began to talk enthusiastically but confusedly of 
his work. Haberlandt besought him to put it aside for a time and 
seek rest and distraction somewhere; but Wolf eagerly insisted that 
he was feeling exceptionally well and strong and full of ideas. He 
sat down at the piano and played and sang the Manuel Venegas. 
fragment with the deepest expression, the tears coursing down his 
cheeks. This seemed to compose him; when Haberlandt left, he 
had Wolf’s promise to go and spend the following Sunday in the 
country with him. Early on the Sunday morning he presented 
himself at Haberlandt’s house, pale, agitated, the mind wandering 
frenziedly. A terrible day followed; on the Monday—the 21st 
September—the poor brain seemed to be wholly overthrown, and 
his friends had him conveyed to an asylum. 
` From this he emerged some four months lJater—on the 24th 
January, 1898. For the previous two months, indeed, he had seemed 
to be almost his former self again; he had worked at his Italian 
Serenade, his symphonic poem. Penthesilea, and other things, and 
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had orchestrated two of his ‘loveliest Spanish songs for use in the 
Manuel Venegas. He now undertook a tour in the South; his 
letters show it to have been not an altogether enjoyable one for him. 
At the beginning of March he reached Vienna, making plans for 
the future. For him, however, there were to be no more days of 
work and its delights. In the autumn his old enemy returned to him, 
this time dealing him a deadly blow. He was again removed to an 
institution; here the poor darkened soul wandered piteously among 
the shadows for another four years and a half. Then kindly death 
came to him; and the greatest singer of beautiful things since 

_ Schubert, possessor of-one of the finest brains that modern music’ has 
known, found release, on the 22nd February, 1903, from the world 
that had dealt so harshly and so ignorantly with him. 


NI. 


In a pedestrian article like the present, designed mainly to interest 
. the ordinary English music-lover in the personality of Hugo Wolf, 
it is impossible to discuss the man’s work as a whole. Reserving for 
other occasions, then, the purely instrumental works and the delightful 
Der Corregidor—wherein the inspiration flows with a purity, ease, 
and continuity that remind us of Die Meistersinger—I will end this 
article with a brief purview of Wolf as a song-writer. 

We get the key to his own tastes and ideals in his sharp criticism 
of the songs of Robert Franz. Of these he liked only the 
Gewitternacht. “He made it a reproach against Franz,” says one 
of his friends, “that through his archaic leaning towards the four-part 
“structure he had forced back into narrower fields the song-form that 
“Schubert and Schumann had so greatly enlarged.” The criticism 
may, in its haste, pass over the real charm and beauty of Franz, but, 
like all Wolf's criticism, it is true and incisive ; and it throws a light - 
on his own attitude towards the song. With him there was to be no 
harking back to the past, no hampering reverence of the great masters, 
no attempt to see things through the eyes of other men, no matter 
how big they might be. He brings to bear upon the song the same 
weight of contemporary thinking that Wagner brought upon the 
opera and Strauss has brought upon the symphonic poem; that is, 
while admiring to the fullest the expression that Schubert and 
Schumann and the others were able to find for their own conception 
of life, he realises that his own conceptions are different from theirs, 
that he lives in a different intellectual and emotional and social world, 
and that to give natural expression to the life of this world he must 
break the mould of the older form and re-cast the thing from top 
to bottom, as Wagner and Strauss and Ibsen have all had to do. 
And, as in the case of these other men, the sufficient justification of 
the new manner is simply the newness of the outlook. 

The central point of Wolf’s system is that the whole song-—voice 
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part and piano part—is conceived in a piece. He does not write 
“songs with piano accompaniment,” any more than Wagner wrote 
vocal scenes with orchestral accompaniment. In Wagner at his best 
the conception is homogeneous throughout—the voice, the orchestra, 
the gesture, the stage-setting, are all inseparable parts of an indis- 
soluble whole; take one of them away and the full effect of the others 
is lost. The esthetic and psychological unity that Wagner achieved 
in the music-drama has been achieved by Hugo Wolf in the song. 
His work, indeed, is grounded on Wagner’s—not by way of imitation, 
but by way of assimilation “of certain principles of which Wagner 
waé the first tosee the main possibilities. It used to be said by some 
of the older school of critics that Wagner had made the orchestra 
more important than the voice. They had been used to the singer 
being the centre of attraction, and the orchestra “accompanying ” 
him, as Wagner said, like a big guitar. When they found that not | 
only the vocal part but the orchestral part was full of music, they 
foolishly assumed that because ‘there was more than usual in the 
orchestra there must be less than ustal on the stage; it never 
occurred to them that they were actually getting not less but more 
melody in opera than they had ever had before. I have no doubt 
that a number’ of people will say of Hugo Wolf what their fathers 
used to say of Wagner. For in Wolfs songs the piano part (it is 
an error to call it the accompaniment: he himself, indeed, always 
styles his works “songs for voice and piano”) acquires a pregnancy , 
of meaning to which there is no parallel in any previous or con- 
temporary song-writer. Time after time you can ignore the vocal 
part, and the piano part still constitutes å lovely piece of music, quite 
coherent in itself and apparently quite complete (see, for example, 
Im Frühling, An den Schlaf, and Lebe wohl, all in the Moerike 
volume). Here the hasty man may feel inclined to say that in this 
' case the voice part must be superfluous—that Wolf must have con- 
ceived his songs as piano pieces, and added the vocal portion 
afterwards as best he could. It is not so, however, as you will find 
when you combfne the vocal with the piano part. You will then 
see that while formerly the piano part seemed to be completely 
satisfying in itself, its meaning is enormously intensified by the 
verbal current that flows along with it, and that henceforth the two 
are inconceivable in separation. Here and there in Wagner we feel 
that, whatever he might say to the contrary, the composer had in 
the first place written a certain thing as an orchestral piece, afterwards 
forcing, the words to go along with it—which is the impression a 
great many of us have of Isolde’s Liebestod, for example. This is 
a feeling we rarely get with Hugo Wolf. Examine such a song 
as Was fiir ein Lied soll dir gesungen werden (in the Italienisches 
Liéderbuch) and you will see how absolutely organic is the connection 
between voice part and piano part. The one is not simply plastered 
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on the other and induced to fit where it will; the whole conception 
is one and indivisible. In Num bin ich dein, again (in the Spanisches 
Liederbuch) or Auf einer Wanderung (in the Moerike volume), 
though the one figure is kept going more or less persistently in the 
piano, the vocal melody is never the slave of it. Now and then, 
perhaps, one suspects that Wolf adheres too closely to the figure 
with which he begins—does not vary it and break it up sufficiently ; 
but I doubt whether the criticism really holds good. His plan, in 
songs of this kind, is to fix the general atmosphere of the words, as 
it were, in a suggestive piano phrase, to keep this going practically 
all through the song with comparatively little change, and to throw 
various lights upon it by an exceedingly skilful and delicate manipu- 
lation of the voice part. Look at the piano part alone, and 
you may possibly feel, at times, that it is capable of more development 
than Wolf gives it; but I think Wolf’s reply to a criticism of this 
kind would have been that he ‘was perfectly aware of it, but that he 
chose to fix it as he did as a kind of permanent background, across 
which there flit the infinitely subtle xwances of feeling expressed by 
the voice. 

It is only after a long familiarity with his songs that we realise 
how new and how consummate was his sense of vocal rhythm. Recall 
the flexibility of the plastic shapes into which Richard Strauss 
fashions his orchestral speech, transport these to the voice in 
combination with the piano, and you get the art of Hugo Wolf. I 
once suggested: that in Strauss the poetry of music had given place 
to the prose of music; in place of the old regular, even structure 
and rectangular balancing of phrases we have a mode of speech that 
flows on more continuously, halts where it likes, takes up the rhythm 
again where it likes, substituting a more complex and more daring 
beauty of line for the simpler and more timid line of classical music. 
We have the same phenomenon in Hugo Wolf. Strauss’s avoidance 
of the square-cut musical paragraph is matched by the absolute 
freedom and ease of Wolf’s musical sentences. Again I can only 
compare the change from the methods of his pfedecessors to a 
transition from the rhymed stanza of set shape and dimensions to 
natural and flexible prose, or to the free Verse-structure that we have 
in some of Henley’s poems, in Whitman, in some of Traherne’s work, 
or in Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini. I do not for a 
moment mean to try to discredit the other kind of writing; it also 
has its beauties, and the palate that would be insensitive to the 
` charm of the rhymed stanza would, of course, be a most imperfect 
poetical or musical organ. I only wish to point out that the-evolution 
from the regular to the irregular sentence is as perfectly natural a 
one in music as in poetry, accounting as well for the change from 
Mozart to Strauss or Wolf as for the change from Popean neatness 
to the blank verse of Shelley, Wordsworth and Keats, It may be 
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that before long there will be a reaction from this irregularity, as 
there has been from the previous regularity; and that just as later- 
poets like Tennyson have shown what subtly gradated and varied 
rhythms can be got out of the rhymed’ stanza, so some later musician 
may intoxicate us with the new beauties he can evoke from the set 
and balanced musical phrase. If this should come, well and good; 
meanwhile it is our duty to appreciate the rich and copious effects 
. that the present day men are drawing from the supple rhythms they 
employ. . ` 
I have mentioned two points in which Hugo Wolf makes a quite 
exceptional figuye in the history of the song—the unusually intimate 
connection he has established between the voice part and the piano 
part, and the wonderful rhythmic ease and naturalness of his speech. 
It only remains to say that on the purely expressive side his art 
is extremely emotional and extraordinarily wide in its range. No 
other song-writer has compassed anything like so wide a circle of 
interests as he. Strauss ruris him close with his hundred songs, 
many of which are among the most original and most beautiful things 
the world has ever seen; but Strauss’s songs, though they would 
represent a decent life’s achievement for another man, are after all 
only a bye-product of his amazing fertility, little overflows of feeling 
that he did not know where else to use. The greatest volume and 
whitest heat of Strauss’s thoughts go into his orchestral works. Wolf, 
concentrating all that is best of him upon the song, packs it with a 
wealth and variety of thinking and feeling that in other men would 
have sought expression in the larger forms. Hence the power of 
his singing, its grip, its range. .A ballad like Prometheus or Der 
Feuerreiter contains such a volume of mental energy as was never 
put into any ballad before; while even in the smaller things—yes, 
even the smallest of them—we feel that we are watching the 
cerebration of a man of extraordinary psychological insight. He 
has greatly widened the scope of the song by showing triumphantly 
how it can mate itself with the ‘most unpromising subject; and, with 
the rarest of exceptions, whatever he takes up he treats with incisive 
convincingness. In Das verlassene. Mégdlein he has painted a 
singularly pathetic picture of a poor little maidservant getting up in the, 
cold morning to light the fire, and thinking of the faithless lover of 
whom she had dreamt in the night. Examine this song carefully 
and you will realise the consummate art of it—its faultless suggestion 
of the cold grey atmosphere of the poem, its subtle gradations of 
-feeling, its pure pathos and big humanism. Who else could set such 
a song—but Strauss—I do not know;* I am quite certain no one 
else could make of it what Wolf has made of it. But indeed these 
volumes of his are the richest treasury of song bequeathed to us 
since Schubert—the charming and profound and passionate reflections 


* Schumann’s setting (Op, 64, No. 2) does not count. 
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upon life of a great artist and a great man. His rare faults—of which 
` the chief is an occasional tortuosity of harmonic sequence—tare, at 
this time of day, not worth dwelling upon. It is much more to the 
point that those who realize what changes Wagner and Strauss have 
made in the map of music should also realise that the name of Hugo 
Wolf is inseparable from theirs. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Were 


TWO THEORIES OF CREATION. 


HE object of the present essay is to contrast two theories of 
Creation, the opposition between which lies at the root of most, 
if not all, of the philosophic differences in modern religious thought. 
Whatever we understand by Creation, whether with the generality 
of mankind we regard it as a temporal process with God as its Cause ; 
or whether, from a philosophic standpoint, we reject the categories of 
. Time and Causality as wholly inadequate to express the eternal relation 
between God and that which has its being through Him, some Self- 
limitation on His part .is implied. This may mean one of two 
things, either that God brings into existence a universe which has a 
certain, measure of independence, which is of Him, but not Him; or 
that the universe, conceived and willed by Him, has no independence, 
but holds the same relation to the Infinite Mind that a chosen line of 
thought holds to a finite mind, with this immeasurable difference: 
that the Infinite Thought in conjunction with the Infinite Will 
constitutes the data of the Infinite Experience, and thus forms within 
Itself a universe of concrete being. 

This second alternative is the Monistic hypothesis, and it obviously 
precludes the idea of Creation altogether, if by Creation is meant the 
bringing into being of what is not God. For if the life of finite 
existenges is wholly determined by the life of God (as that of the twigs 
of a tree is by the life of the tree), then there is no not-God, and the 
sole meaning of Creation is the play of Infinite Thought upon and 
within Itself, constituting a uiverse in which a quasi-independence 
appears in order to complete the circle of the Divine Life, but in which 
there exists no finite freedom whatever, no finite power of moral choice, 
no genuine finite responsibility. 

There are without doubt very real spiritual attractions in this mode 
of regarding the relation between God and the universe,—between 
God and man. It satisfies that sense of the absolute nothingness of 
man and the all-sufficiency of God which is a chief note of the higher 
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mysticism, and enters in a greater or less degree into all sincere religious 
experience. At the same time the obliteration of the human element 
‘is antagonistic to any true recognition of moral obligation, and to the 
existence of an ethical basis for religion. The latter requires not merely 
a spiritual universe, one which lives with the life of God, but a universe 
of spirits, of agents who though finite, are free, who though they do 
indeed derive their life from the Divine Life are not merely integral 
parts of the Divine Experience, but to whom is allowed an experience 
of their own, a will of their own, a power of moral choice which is 
distinctly theirs, and for which they, not God, are responsible. 

The objection made by Monistic Idealism to this demand for freedom ` 
is not ethical or spiritual, but intellectual. It imposes—so we are told 
—a limitation upon the Infinite. God Himself becomes finite if the 
finite be not wholly determined by Him’ The ethical difficulty is, how- 
ever, so far recognised that strenuous attempts are made to show that it 
does not exist, that men may be integral parts of God and yet free, that 
in fact, being integral parts of Him, they must be free, each with a 
unique bit of freedom which is theirs by right of their entering 
intrinsically into His Life, and constituting a unique experience in it. 
Readers of Professor Royce’s works will remember with what force 
and originality these arguments are presented, and yet doubtless to 
many other minds than that of the writer they are unconvincing. 
Despite the manifest sincerity and earnestness of the author, there is 
an uneasy feeling that our intellectual acumen and our ethical insight 
are being blunted and dulled—that a brilliant dialectic is forcing us to 
burn what we adored, and to adore what we burned, against the 
conviction of our reason. 

It is true that Monistic Idealism presents a more complete and 
rounded system of philosophy than is to be found elsewhere. No 
other appears in any comparable degree so logically conclusive. But 
is logical conclusiveness that which we before all things require in a 
philosophy of religion? Surely not, if in order to obtain it we ignore 
any fundamental problem. Science is forced to take this course as the 
sole way of self-preservation. To her, moreover, ethical considerations 
do not and need not exist. But if philosophy is not comprehensive 
enough to be morally as well as intellectually satisfactory, it fails of its 
object. It does not rise high enough, nor sink deep enough. This, 
then, is a radical defect of Monistic Idealism: on account of its ethical 
inadequateness, it fails as a philosophy of religion, for at bottom religion 
and ethics are one ; they must stand or fall together. 

But even from an intellectual point of view, the superiority of 
Monistic Idealism is less assured than at first sight appears. Its 
advocates would have us believe that it imposes no limitation on the 
Infinite, the finite being simply a partial aspect of the Infinite Itself. 
But as was observed above, if a universe of concrete being exists in and 
for the Divine Thought, it so exists by the Divine Choice. Other 
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. possible universes are excluded. Consequently there is at any rate a 
self-imposed Thought-limitation. In simple words God wills to think 
this particular universe into existence, and not another. In order to 
form some distinct notion of what this means, let us contrast it with 
the other conception of Creation to which we have referred—that, 
namely, which regards God as bringing into existence a universe which 
is of Him, but not Him, or any integral part of Him. To it He indeed 
communicates His own life, but in such a way as to leave it distinct as 
a whole and in all its parts from Himself, thus constituting a relation 
better symbolised as that-of Son to Father than as that of Thought to 
Thinker. The latter relation limits the creative power in method. 
Thus and not otherwise does the Divine Will determine that the Divine 
Thought shall be expressed, the Divine Experience be fulfilled. The 
former relation, by admitting the Creation to be endowed with a degree 
of independence, appears to limit the Divine Experience in content as 
well as method, because the very gist of the admission is that the 
experience of the finite is no integral part of, but is distinct from, the 
Infinite. 

On reflection, however, it becomes apparent that limitation of 
content is true on the Monistic Hypothesis also, for the latter precludes 
the existence of an Other. If in the last resort there is-but One, it is 
ex-hypothesi impossible that that One in the last resort should be 
conscious of an Other. Consequently all the content of experience 
which depends on consciousness of an Other is ultimately absent. This 
conclusion cannot be reasoned away by any ingenuity of dialectic, 
though the latter may be so brilliant and plausible as to deceive us into 
thinking it successful. It is true, indeed, that a recognition of the 
presence within the Infinite of more than one Personal Consciousness 
(which Royce for instance regards as an inevitable consequence of the 
idealistic conception of the Divine Being) points us to that Being as 
the Source of Otherhood as of all else ; but such complementary, though ` 
distinct, Consciousnesses wzthin the Divine, give no experience to the 
Divine as a Whole of that which is not Itself. What we really have 
to choose between if not, as the adherents of the Monistic hypothesis 
would have us believe, limitation or no limitation of the Infinite, but 
whether this limitation should consist in the impossibility (since Other- 
hood is precluded) of any veritable Creation, or in the non-identity of 
the experience of the Creator with that of the Creation. The former 
limitation is by far the greater of the two, for it touches the very 
essence of the Divine Being, asserting that God can in truth only love 
Himself, only sacrifice Himself to Himself. 

Further, it contains an implication with regard to moral evil from 
which the religious mind shrinks with instinctive fear and horror—viz., 
that evil is not merely present to the Divine Consciousness as that 
which is eternally loathed and which the Divine Will eternally 
repudiates, but as that which forms part of the Divine experience. 
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Integral parts of God are, on Monistic premisses, liars, sensualists, 
murderers, evil-livers and evil-thinkers of every description. Their 
crimes and their passions enter intrinsically into the Divine Experience. 
The Infinite Individual in His Wholeness may reject them indeed, but 
none the less are these evil finite individuals constituent parts of Him, 
‘even as (to use a former illustration), the twigs of a tree, though they 
are not the tree, and though the tree transcends any or all of them, are 
yet constituent parts of it. Can He Whose universal Consciousness 
includes and defines all finite consciousnesses be other than 
responsible for all finite actions and motives? 

There is indeed convincing weight in the argument that ignorance 
of evil is incompatible with holiness, which is not mere innocence, 
beautiful, weak, and undivine, but that mighty power which faces and 
overcomes the enemy in absolute and eternal triumph. Infinite know- 
ledge implies knowledge of evil; infinite holiness implies rejection of 
evil But Monistic Idealism implies more than this—namely, the 
existence of evil Divine Ideals. No such conclusion follows the 
acceptance of non-Monistic premisses. We may then regard each 
finite spirit as free to win a unique moral victory, able to actualise in 
his own experience the Divine ideal of him. Into this ideal neither 
coercion nor defeat enters. It is an ideal of voluntary attainment. 

We are thus led to form a clear conception of the relation which the 
Divine Ideal of any individual man holds to the ethical freedom of 
that man. It determines what, if he attains perfection, that perfection 
shall be; and in so far the Ideal makes the man, but it leaves 
undetermined his own individual perception of the Ideal, his own 
endeavours to attain it, his own failure or success. In a word, the 
Ideal is the very basis of the man’s responsibility, because—in so far as 
he recognises it—it reveals his capabilities, but leaves to him the task 
of developing them. i 

It may be said that in the case of the vast majority of human beings, 
total, in the case of all partial, ignorance of the Divine Ideal exists, and 
that consequently they cannot be held responsible for failure to attain 
it. But this is not the fact. It is true indeef that any adequate 
recognition of the Ideal is a slow process both in the individual and the 
race, that large portions of mankind are in a state of gross ignorance 
and blindness, that numberless individuals seem hopelessly cut off by 
personal limitations and by environment from any possibility of 
perceiving what they might be. But we have to remember that 
development, attainment by degrees, is a law of the temporal process, 
of the whole universe as it appears to finite intelligence, and we must 
look for no exemption here. The germ, if we may so put it, of 
recognition of the Ideal is everywhere present in man. There is no 
tribe or nation so benighted, no individual so ignorant, so sunk in the 
mere brute life, that the voice of duty never makes itself heard. Every 
individual who feels, however faintly, “I ought,” recognises something, 
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however little, however distorted, of the Divine Ideal, and in proportion 
as he obeys the dimly seen and perhaps not at all understood demand 
it makes upon him, does the light grow clearer, the purpose stronger, 
the achievement nearer, distant though it may be yet. 

And here in the midst of an adverse criticism we touch upon one 
great spiritual attraction of Monistic Idealism. A very deep-seated 
longing of the human heart is to feel assured of the Divine sympathy 
and understanding in the struggles, conflicts and ideals of our earthly 
life, and what can make this so certain as identity of experience between 
God and Man? Cannot each individual human being then say: “ God 
“ feel what I feel,for I am part of God?” Yes; but if so He does not 
only feel part of what we feel, He feels it add. What then about the 
open or secret fall, the welcoming of temptation, the living lie, the 
sense of guilt, remorse and shame? Is there spiritual strength and 
comfort in regarding these as an intrinsic part of the Divine Experience? 
That God should know that we feel them, that He should appreciate 
what they mean to us, that indeed we deeply need and desire, and' of 
that the all-penetrating insight of infinite love assures us; but that 
God in us should actually fall, feel guilt, remorse and shame, would not 
that be too high a price to pay even for Divine sympathy? Would it 
not cast a soil upon that vision of Infinite Perfection which it would be 
something like spiritual death to forego? That suffering should be a 
Divine Experience is a thought of strong and unspeakable consolation. 
It is not so with guilt. Yet there seems no other way of regarding the 
latter on Monistic premisses, unless indeed we take it to be im some 
way an illusion, a dream perhaps,* as one very interesting little modern 
work suggests, in any casé not a reality of experience. 

Whichever philosophy we adopt as a religious basis, Monistic or 
non-Monistic, we shall not surmount all difficulties, resolve all problems, 
do away with all paradoxes. And yet our choice is of great moment. 
It makes, it must make, a vast difference in our conception of God and 
of our relation to Him whether we regard Him as Absolute Goodness 
or not; whether we believe in human responsibility or not; whether 
we look upon Creation as indeed a reality, an outcome of that Divine 
Self-Sacrifice, which true Creation, a creating of Creators, implies, or 
whether it means to us no more than the constitution by the Divine 
Thought of the data of the Divine Experience, a way, ¿ke way in 
which God possesses Himself. In the former case, we can at any rate 
recognise that sacrifice is the law of life and not of death, and thus that 
a deep hope underlies the darkest problems, the bitterest experiences of 
our earthly existence. In the latter case there appears no meaning in 
the passion of sacrifice which so often characterises human love, in the 
self-less pursuit of noble aims and high moral purposes, in the 
unswerving devotion to truth for truth’s sake which compel our 
admiration and sympathy in the history of mankind. 


* « The Mission of Evil,” by the Reverend G. W. Allen. 
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In so short a space it is impossible to attempt more than an outline 
of the considerations which the writer desires to present. Much 
remains to be said, but an indication has been given of some 
fundamental difficulties which beset the acceptance of Monistic 
Idealism as a Philosophy of Religion, difficulties which many of its 
adherents, and especially of its Christian adherents, hardly seem to 
realise. 

NoTE.—A desire to be as brief as possible, and moreover not to complicate the 
uestion at issue, has ‘prevented the writer from pointing out that a Christian 

hilosophy of Religion would equally maintain the union of man with God and his 


ethical freedom. She hopes, should space be afforded her, to bring these 
considerations forward in the near future. . 


EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


THE. NESTOR OF LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 


TTERLY indifferent to fame, wholly absorbed in pursuits 
which have no relation to poetry or to the themes which once 
awoke it, there is still lingering among us—the sole survivor of a choir 
to whose strains our infant democracy marched to victories, the fruit 
of which its maturity is now enjoying—as true a singer as an English 
heart and all that appeals to it ever inspired. More than half a 
century has passed since a volume of poems, falling into Landor’s 
hands, so entranced him that he wrote a letter to a leading London - 
newspaper, proclaiming the appearance of a poet whom he rapturously 
‘compared now to Keats, now to “a chastened Hafiz,” now to the. 
Shakespeare of the sonnets when the sonnets are at their best. 
Singling out a poem on Hood, “How rich and radiant,” he said, “was 
“the following exhibition of Hood’s wit” 


. His wit? a kind smile just to hearten us, 
Rich foam-wreaths om the waves of lavish life, 
That flasht o’er precious pearls and golden sands. 
But there was that beneath surpassing show! 
The starry soul, that shines when all is dark !— 
Endurance’ that can suffer and grow strong, 
Walk through the world with bleeding feet and smile! 


And he comments on the “rich exordium ” of the same poem :— 


*Tis the old story !—ever the blind world 
Knows not its Angels of Deliverance 
Till they stand glorified ’twixt earth and heaven. 


“Then turning to the lyrics and quoting :— 


Ah! tis like a tale of olden . 
Time long,-long ago; ` 
When tha world was in its golden 
Prime, and love was lord below! 
Every vein of Earth was dancing 
With the Spring’s new wine! 


A 
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*Twas the pleasant time of flowers 
When I met you, love of mine! 
Ab! some spirit sure was straying 
Out of heaven that day, 
When I met you, Sweet! a-Maying, 
In that merry, merry May. 
Little heart! it shyly open’d 
Its red leaves’ love-lore 
Like a rose that must be ripen’d 
To the dainty, dainty core; 
But its beauties daily brighten, 
And it blooms so déar; ə 
Tho a many Winters whiten, j 
I go Maying all the year. 
“Iam thought,” he says, “to be more addicted to the ancients than 
“to the moderns . . . but at the present time I am trying to recollect’ 
“any Ode, Latin or Greek, more graceful than this” In many pieces, 
he continues, “the flowers are crowded and pressed together, and over- 
“hang and almost overthrow the vase containing them,” and he instances 
the Oriental richness of such a poem as Wedded Love. 

Of the poet in whose work he found so much to admire, 
and in which he discerned such splendid ‘promise, Landor 
knew no more than that “his station in life was obscure, 
“his fortune far -from prosperous,” and that his name was 
Gerald Massey. Had he known ali he would indeed have 
marvelled. Whatever rank among poets may finally be assigned to 
Mr. Gerald Massey, and we may be quite sure that he will stand higher 
than some of those who at present appear to have superseded him, 
there can be no question about three things—his genius, his singularly 
interesting personal history, and the gratitude due to him for his 
manifold services to the cause of liberty and philanthropy. If he has 
not fulfilled the extraordinary promise of his youth, he has produced 
poems instinct with noble enthusiasm, welling from the purest sources 
of lyric inspiration, exquisitely pathetic, sown thick with beauties, 
His career affords one of the most striking examples on record of the 
power of genius to assert itself under conditions aS unfavourable and 
malign as ever contributed to thwart and depress it. But even,apart 
from his work as a poet, and the inspiring story of his struggle with 
adverse fortune, he has other and higher claims to consideration and 
honour. He is probably the last survivor of that band of enthusiasts 
to whose efforts we mainly owe it that the England of the opponents 
of all that was most reasonable in Chartism, the England of the 
grievances and abominations which Chartism sought to remedy, the 
England of the Report on which Ashley's Collieries Bill and of the 
Report on which his Address on National Education were based, the 
England of the opponents of the Maynooth Grant, of the persecutors 
of Maurice, was transformed into the England of to-day. His revolu- 
tionary lyrics have done their work. The least that can be said for 
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them is that they are among the very best inspired by those wild 
times when Feargus O’Connor, Thomas Cooper, James O’Brien and 
Ernest Jones were in their glory. Of their effect in awakening and, 
making all allowance for their intemperance and extravagance, in 
educating our infant democracy and those who were to mould it there 
can be no question. -Tf lines like these had a message for those days 
which they have not for us, we can still feel their charm :— 


Tis weary watching wave by wave, 
i And yet the tide heaves onward: 
We climb, like Corals, grave by grave 
* That have a path-way sunward. 


* * * * 
The world is rolling Freedoms way, 
And ripening with her sorrow. 
Take heart! who bear the Cross to-day 
Shall wear the Crown to-morrow. 
And what their author wrote of these poems many years later few 
would dispute :— 
Our visions have not come to naught 
Wha saw by lightning in the night: 
The deeds we dreamed are being wrought 
By those who work im clearer light, 

So heartily and fully did Mr. Massey throw himself into the life of 
his time that all that is most memorable in our national history during 
the most stirring years of the latter half of the last century is mirrored 
in his poetry. There is scarcely any side from which he has not 
approached it, from politics to spiritualism.. To the cause of Chartism 
he was all that Whittier was to the cause of the Abolitionists on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Of the Russian War he was the veritable 
Tyrteus. Itis impossible even now to read: such a poem as New Year's 
Eve in Exile, and such ballads as England Goes to War, After Alma, 
Before Inkermann, Cathcarts Hill, A War Winters Night in 
England, without emotions recalling those that thrilled in that iron 
time, in the hush of expectancy, till—. 

- oy God 
: Should strike the hour and let the trumpet ring 
on fields ` 


of the shuddering battle-shocks 
Where none but the freed sou! fled, 


in homes . 
J Where all sate stern in the shadow of death. 


In Havelock’s March the heroes of the Indian Mutiny found a 
laureate as spirited and eloquent as Tennyson, whose Defence of 
Lucknow, which appeared many years afterwards, was certainly 
modelled on Mr. Massey’s poem. Ever in the van of every movement 
making for liberty, he pleaded in fiery lyrics the cause of Italy against 
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Austria, and of all the tributes of honour and sympathy Garibaldi 
received, he received none worthier than the poems dedicated to him 
by his young English worshipper. He extended the same sympathy 
to the Garibaldi of Hungary, and his Welcome to Kossuth, when he 
visited England in 1851, if it does no great credit to its author as a 
poet, is at least proof of the generous enthusiasm which inspired 
it. But the passionate sympathy which he expressed for the friends 
of liberty was equalled by the vehemence of the detestation which he 
expressed for its enemies. And pre-eminent among those enemies he ' 
regarded the “hero” of the coup a’état and the founder of the Second 
Empire. We must go back to Swift to find any satire equalling in 
intensity and concentrated scorn the poems in which he gave vent to 
his contempt for Louis Napoleon, and his indignation at the friendly 
reception accorded to him by England in 1853. Take two stanzas of 
one of them :— 


There was a poor old Woman once, a daughter of our nation, 
Before the Devil’s portrait stood in ignorant adoration. 
“You're bowing down to Satan, Maam,” said some spectator, civil: 
“ Ah, Sir, its best to be polite, for we may go to the Devil.” 
Bow, bow, bow, 
We may go to the Devil, so it’s just as well to bow. 
So England hails the Saviour of Society, and will tarry at 
His feet, nor see her Christ is he who sold Him, curs’d Iscariot, 
By grace of God, or sleight of hand, he wears the royal vesture; 
` And at thy throne, Divine Success! we kneel with reverent gesture, 
.And bow, bow, bow, 
We may go to the Devil, so it’s just as well to bow. 


Or take three stanzas from The Two Napoleons :— 


One shook the world with earthquake—like a fiend 
He sprang exultant—all hell following after! 

The other, in burst of bubble and whiff of wind 
Shook the world too—with laughter. 

The First at least a splendid meteor shone! 
The Second fizzed and fell, an aimless rocket; 

Kingdoms were pocketed for France by gne, 
The other picked her pocket. 

* * * * * * . 
That showed the Sphinx in front, with lion-paws, 
Cold lust of death in the sleek face of her,— 
This the turned, cowering tail and currish claws, 

And hindermost disgrace of her. 


Worthy of Swift, ‘too :— 


He stole on France, deflowered her in the night, 
Then tore her tongue out lest she told the tale. ` 


And 


Our ghost of Greatness hath not fled 
At crowing of the Gallic Cock! 


But if in his poetry he has been the ally of those who have furthered the 
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cause of liberty and humanity in the field and in politics, he has been 
an ally as loyal to those who have furthered it in other capacities. 
When the bigots hunted down Maurice, he addressed brave words of 
comfort to him; Bradlaugh’s Burial is in praise of a martyr of more 
doubtful character perhaps, but it strikes the same note. In the 
ringing lyric of Stanley's Way, we have a tribute to heroism in another 
form. The fine poems on Burns, Hood and Thackeray could only 
have come from one who had the sympathy and insight of kinship, and 
so could pierce at once to the essence of each, and the work of each. 
No one indeed can go through the two volumes of Mr. Massey’s poems 
without being struck with what struck George Eliot when, as she 
made no secret, she drew the portrait of their author in Felix Holt— 
the innate nobility of the character impressed on them. Whatever 
may be their defects as compositions, and it may be conceded at once 
that they are neither few nor small, they have never the note of 
trivjality. Instinctively as a plant makes towards the light, the poet 
ef these poems makes towards all that. appeals and all that belongs 
to what is most virtuous, most pure and most generous in man. In 
some he kindles sympathy for the wrongs and miseries of the poor by 
giving pathetic voice to them; in others he pleads for the victims of 
injustice and oppression in his own and in foreign lands. Here he 
calls on the patriot, there on the philanthropist to be true to trust and 
duty. No poet has painted more vividly or dwelt with more fervour 
on the virtues which have made us, as a people, what we are at sea, on 
land, in the home. Who can read unmoved such ballads as The 
Norseman, Sir Richard Grenvilles Last Fight, which appears to have 
suggested Tennyson’s Revenge, and The Stoker's Story, such a lyric as 
Love's Fairy Ring, and Wedded Love, the poem so much admired by 
Landor? As his heart went out to the heroes and martyrs of the 
revolutions of the middle of the last century, and his sympathetic 
insight enabled him to discern and interpret what so many of his 
contemporaries were blind to—the nobility and greatness underlying 
the foibles of Burns, the buffooneries of Hood, and the cynicism of 
` Thackeray—so Wherever the beautiful or “aught that dignifies 
“humanity ” has found expression, whether on the heights of life or in 
its valleys, he has ever sprung to greet it with readiest and sincerest 
homage. All this gives an attractiveness to his poetry quite irrespec- 
tive of its merits as mere poetry, just as in human features there is 
often a beauty and a charm which is simply the reflection of moral 
character. 

There was little in Mr. Massey’s early surroundings to promise 
either such traits as these or such poetry as they informed. The 
story of his life is no secret, and a more striking illustration both of the 
independence of genius, when thrown on itself—for he had neither 
education nor sympathy—and of its irresistible energy—for every- 
thing combined to thwart and depress it—cannot easily be found. 
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His father was a canal boatman of the ordinary type, supporting 
on ten shillings a week in a wretched hovel a numerous family. A 
little elementary instruction at a penny school to which his 
mother sent him was all the education he ever received. At 
eight years of age he was working in a silk mill from five in the 
morning to half-past six in the evening for a weekly wage beginning 
at od. and rising to 1s. 3d. Here he experienced all that Elizabeth 
Barrett so powerfully and pathetically denounced in a poem which 
nine years later brought indignant tears into the eyes of half England, 
The Cry of the Children. From this cruel servitude the poor child 
was released by the mill being burnt down, and in*some touching 
reminiscences of those dismal days he tells how he and other children 
stood for many hours in the wind and sleet and mud, watching joyfully 
the conflagration which set them free. But he had only exchanged 
one form of toil for another quite as ill-paid and more unwholesome. 
This was straw-plaiting. The plaifers, having to work in a marshy 
district with constitutions enfeebled by confinement and want of proper 
food, fall easy victims to ague. Young Massey was no exception, and 
for three years he was racked and: sometimes quite prostrated by this 
disease. At these times and when his father was out of work the 
sufferings of the family were terrible. It was only by unremitting 
drudgery, so miserable was the wage each could earn, that the wretched 
cabin which sheltered them and the barest necessities of life could be 
secured. They were more than once literally on the verge of starva- 
tion. At one dreadful crisis they were all down with the ague, with no 
one to assist them, and unable to assist each other. Well might Mr. 
Massey say, “I had no childhood. Ever since I can remember I have had 
“the aching fear of want, throbbing in heart and brow.” It was these 
experiences which inspired the touching poem, Little Willie and 
The Famine Smitten, and the “Factory-bell” in Lady Laura. But the 
lad, thanks to his mother, had been taught to read, and in his scanty 
leisure committed many chapters of the Bible to memory, and eagerly 
devoured such books as he could get at, among them the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe, which he took for true stories. 

So passed the first fifteen years of his life. In or about 1843 he came 
up to London, where he was employed as an errand boy. And now an 
eager desire for knowledge possessed him, and he devoured all that 
came in his way—history, political philosophy, travels, everything,’ 
strangely enough, but poetry, going without meals to buy books, and 
without sleep to read them. Sometimes in and sometimes out of 
‘employment, a waif'and a stray, his only solace in this dismal time was 
his passion for information. Then social questions began to interest 
him. His own bitter experiences naturally led him to brood over the 
wrongs and grievances against which the Chartists were protesting 
and which they were seeking to remedy. He attended their meetings 
and, inflamed not only by what he heard there but by what he had 
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himself seen and suffered, as well as by the sympathetic study of the 
writings of English and French republicans, immediately threw him- 
self heart’and soul into the cause. At last poetry awoke in him, 
inspired, he tells us, not by politics but by love. His first volume, 
Original Poems and Chansons, was published in 1847 by a provincial 
bookseller at Tring, his native place. This was succeedéd three years 
later by Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love, a very great advance 
on the crude work of the preceding collection. Meanwhile, though as 
poor as ever and amid surroundings as sordid and dismal as they could 
well be, his prospects had in some degree ;brightened. He was 
beginning to feel his way with the pen. He started, and became the 
editor of, a cheap journal for working men, half of which was written 
by himself and the other half by them. But this coming to the ears of 
the employers on whom he depended for his daily bread, and who 
were not likely to regard with much favour the propaganda of which 
it was the medium, he was continually turned adrift by being 
dismissed from such situations as he could manage to scramble into. 
At last he fought his way to his proper place, and found he could rely 
on his pen at all events fora livelihood, if only a bare one. He 
became a regular and valued contributor to the principal socialist 
journals, such as the Leader, Thomas Coopers Journal and the 
Christian Socialist. This brought him into connection with his 
earliest friend Thomas Cooper, and subsequently with Charles Kingsley, 
who had just written Alton Locke, and with F. D. Maurice. Nor was 
this all. Dr. Samuel Smiles, ever helpful and ever quick to recognise 
merit, had been greatly struck by some of the lyrics in these publications 
and in the volume of 1850, and, hearing the young poet’s history, 
wrote an eloquently appreciative review of both in a magazine long 
since defunct but in those days very popular. He welcomed the 
advent of a new and true poet “who had won his experience in the 
“school of the poor, and nobly earned his title to speak to them as a 
“man and a brother, dowered with ‘the hate of hate, the scorn of 
“scorn, the love of love’”; and, dwelling on the fact that the maker 
of poems so full ef power and beauty was only twenty-three years 
„of age, prophesied, if fortune was kind, a splendid future for him. 
Forttine was not kind and was never going to be kind, but in Mr. 
Massey’s next volume, published in 1854, appeared most of the poems 
on which his fame must mainly rest—The Ballad of Babe Christabel 
with other Lyrical Poems. From this moment his reputation was 
made. The volume passed through edition after.edition and became 
the subject of eulogies so unmeasured that they may well have turned 
a young poet’s head. But they did not turn the head of this poet. 
In a modest and manly preface prefixed to the third edition he 
deprecated the homage which had been, he said, prematurely paid him. 
“Some of the critics have called me a ‘ Poet’: but that word is much 
“too lightly spoken.. I know what a poet is too well to fancy that I 
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“am one yet; I may have something within which kindles flame-like 
“at the breath of Love or mounts into song in the presence of Beauty : 
“but, alas! mine is a jarring lyre. I have only entered the lists and 
“inscribed my name—the race has yet to be run.” Referring to the 
political poems he was, he said, half-disinclined to give them a place 
in the volume, so averse was he “to sow dissension between class 
“and class and fling fire-brands among the combustibles of society.” 
But he added, “strange wrongs are daily done in the land, bitter 
“feelings are felt and wild words will be spoken.” Then he went on 
to say that his aspiration was to become the poet of the masses, to 
brighten and elevate the lives of those whose toils and sufferings, whose 
miseries and darkness he had himself shared. “I yearn to raise them 
“into lovable beings. I would kindle in their hearts a sense of the 
“beauty and grandeur of the Universe, call forth the lineaments of 
“Divinity in their poor worn faces, give them glimpses of the grace 
“and glory of Love and of the marvellous significance of Life and 
“elevate the standard of Humanity for all.” And to these aims he l 
was nobly true, as innumerable poems were to testify, poems which 
if they have not always intrinsically the quality of poetry of a high 
order and which endures, went home influentially to hundreds, of 
thousands in times when such appeals were of incalculable service to 
society. 

When this volume was passing through the Press the Crimean 
War had broken out, and during its progress the young poet found 
his themes in what it inspired. The spirited ballads in which he told 
the story of England’s truth to herself and to her heroic past in that 
conflict, and m‘which just before he had deplored and denounced 
her apostasy from both in her recognition and welcome of Louis 
Napoleon, were collected and published in 1855, under the title of 
War-waits. Then came the Indian Mutiny and another series of 
ballads in which the heroism of his countrymen and the achievements 
and virtues of one of the noblest and purest of England’s sons 
were commemorated : these were also collected and republished in 1860 . 
under the title of Havelock’s March. Nine yeaw afterwards the 
regular sequence of his poetry and his serious life as a poet ceased 
with A Tale of Eternity and other Poems. os 

With Mr. Massey’s subsequent career and occupations I am not 
here concerned. In 18g0, as his poems had never been collected, he 
was prevailed on to allow a selection of such as he thought most worthy 
of preservation to be made, and they appeared in two volumes under 
the title of My Lyrical Life. In a very modest preface he re-intro- 
duces himself to a generation which he assumes has forgotten him, and 
to which his poems will be “as good as M.S” For himself, he says, 
they “may contain the flower, but the fruit of my life is to be looked 
“for elsewhere by those who are in sympathy with my purpose.” The 
enormous labours, “the fruit” to which Mr. Massey refers, his Book of 
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the Beginnings, his Natural Genesis and the like—the value of these 
must be estimated by those competent to estimate it. It is with the 
flower and the flower-time of Mr. Massey’s life that I am here concerned 
and seek to interest others, with the poet and enthusiast to whom 
Ruskin wrote :— 

` I rejoice in acknowledging my own debt of gratitude to you for 


many an encouraging and noble thought and expression of thought, 
and my conviction that your poems in the mass have been a helpful 
and precious gift to the working-classes (I use the term in its widest 
and highest sense) of the country, that few national services can be 
greater than that which you have rendered. 


The history and career of Mr. Massey can never be separated from 
his work as a poet, and taken together they form a record which surely 
deserves to live. Of the services to which Ruskin refers I have already 
spoken. In considering his work as a poet I do not propose to deal 
with it critically, to balance its merits and shortcomings, and to enter 
into any discussion about his relative place among the poets of his time. 
I wish to dwell only on its beauties, on its very real beauties, and to 
invite the attention of all for whom poetry has charm to the two little 
volumes “which are as good as M.S.” 

The Ballad of Babe Christabel is one of the richest and most 
pathetic poems in our language, sown thick with exquisite beauties ; 
as here :— 

In this dim world of clouding cares, 
We rarely know, till wildered eyes 
See white wings lessening up the skies,, 
The Angels with us unawares. 


Through Childhood's morning land, serene 
She walked betwixt us twain, like Love; 
While, in a robe of light above, 

Her guardian Angel watched unseen. 


Till l#fe’s highway broke bleak and: wild; 
Then, lest her starry garments trail 
° In mire, heart bleed, and spirits fail, 
The Angel’s arms caught up the child. 


Her wave of life hath backward roll’d 
To the great ocean; on whose shore 
We wander up and down to store 

Some treasure of the times of old. 


And this :— 


_ We sat and watched by Life’s dark stream 
Our love-lamp blown about the night, 
, With hearts that lived as lived its light, 
And died as died its precious gleam. 
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Almost worthy to stand beside Manzoni’s exquisite chorus in the 
Adelchi is the following :— j i 


With her white hands clasped she sleepeth: heart is hushed and lips are 
cold : . 
Death shrouds up her heaven of beauty, and a weary way we go, 
Like the sheep without a shepherd on the wintry Norland wold, 
With the face of day shut out by blinding snow. 


- O’er its widowed nest my heart sits moaning for its youngling fled 
. From this world of wail and weeping, gone to join her starry peers ; 
And my light of life's overshadowed where the dear one lieth dead ; . 
And I’m crying in the dark with many fears. i E 
All last night she seeméd near me, like a lost belovèd bird, 
Beating at the lattice louder than the sobbing wind and rain; 
And I called across the night with tender name and fondling word ; 
And I yearned out through the darkness, all in vain. 


Heart will plead, “ Eyes cannot see her: they are blind with tears of pain,” 

And it climbeth up and straineth. for dear life to look, and hark 

While I call her once again: but there cometh no refrain, - 
And it droppeth down and dieth in the dark. 


As long as a shaft, as cruelly barbed as any that Fate holds in its 
quiver, flies to its aim, will The Mother's Idol Broken find response :— 


Ere the soul loosed from its last ledge of life, 
Her little face peered round with anxious eyes, ~ 
Then, seeing all the old faces, dropped content. 

` The mystery dilated in her look, 
Which on the darkening deathground, faintly caught 
Some likeness of the Angel shining near. 


* * * * * * 


Clad all in her babe beauty forth she went, 
Her budding spring of lifè in tiny leaf, 
Her faint dawn whitened in the perfect day; 
ring her life-scroll folded, without stain, 
And only three words written on it,—two ® 
Our names! Ah, may they plead for us in heaven! 


`X 


Full of wisdom and beauty is the poem Wedded Love: — 


We have had sorrows, love! and wept the tears 
That run thé rosehue from the cheeks of Life; 
But grief hath jewels as night hath her stars, f 
And she revealeth what we neer had known, 

With Joys wreath tumbled o'er our blinded eyes. 


The kindred poems, Tke Young Poet to His Wife, Long Expected 
and Wooed and Won ate full of rich beauty. In Memoriam, with its 
eloquent and impressive exordium, is a poem over which most of those, 


‘who have been initiated in “the solemn mysteries of grief” will grate- ` 


( 
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fully linger. How sunny are many of his lyrics, how full of grace! 
Take the following :— 


We cannot lift the wintry pall 
From buried life: nor bring 

Back, with Love's passionate thinking, all 
The glory of the Spring. 

But soft along the old green way 
We feel her breath of gold: 

Glad ripples round her presence play ; ; 
She comes!—and all is told. 


* * * * - * * 


She comes! like dawni in Spring her fame! 
My winter-world doth melt; 
i The thorns with flowers are all aflame.’ 
She smiles !—and all is felt. 


If a more charmingly touching lyric than Cousin Winnie exists in our 
language, where is it to be found? 

It is impossible to go through these’ volumes without being struck 
with the felicities which meet us at every turn, now of thought, now of 
sentiment, now of expression. How happy, for example, is this of 
Hood’s witticisms :— 


Rich foamwreaths on the waves of lavish life. 
How beautifully true and how originally expressed is this :— 


The plough: of Time breaks up our Eden-land, 
And tramples down its flowery virgin prime 
Yet through the dust of ages living shoots 
O’ the old immortal seed start in the furrows. 


How happy this :— 


The best fruit loads the broken bough: 
And in the wounds our sufferings plough 
Love sows its own’ immortal seed. 


4 Or :— 


ee Hope builds up 
Har rainbow over Memory’s tears. 


How simple and true is the pathos here : — 


The silence never broken by a sound 
We still keep listening for: the spirit’s loss 
Of its old clinging place that makes our life 
A dead leaf drifting desolately free.’ 


And this too we pause over : — 


Who work for freedom win not in an hour. 
The seed of that great truth from which shall spring 
The forest of the future and give shade 
To those that reap the harvest, must be watched 
With faith that fails not, fed with rain of tears, 
And walled around with life that fought and fell. 
VOL. LXXXV. 49 
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And this :— ... 


The world is waking from its phantom dreams 

To make out that which is from that which seems ; 
And in the light of day shall blush to find 

What wraiths of darkness had the power to blind 
Its vision; what thin walls of misty gray, 

As if of granite stopped its outward way. 


This, too, was worth saying and is well said :— 


Prepare to die? Prepare to live, 
We know not what is living: 

And let us for the world’s good: give, . 
As God is ever-giving. 


Dante’s scorn might have expressed itself in :— 


A. midge blaspheming at the beam 
That makes him visible; suns him in its gleam, . 
And gives him life for a moment to blaspheme. 


Or in another mood have envied, with its context, the magnificent 
line :— 


To whom Wight brings the larger thoughts, like Stars. - 


These are but a few of the beauties with which the two little 
volumes, “as good as M.S.” are thickly sown. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


THE “FIORETTI” AND THE GOSPELS— 
A COMPARISON AND A MORAL, 


MONG quite a large number of English people the “Little 
A “Flowers of St. Francis” is becoming one of the most familiar 
.of religious books. The interest which this book has aroused during 
recent years is due partly to the fact that it lends itself well to 
translation into English, partly perhaps to the simplicity and grace- 
fulness of its Italian, but chiefly to the widespread conviction that 
all that concerns Francis and his teaching affords guidance in some 
of the most urgent of modern problems. 

Apart, however, from its value as one of the means by which 
enthusiasm for social reform is being quickened and at the same 
time touched with religious fervour, there is another way—an in- 
direct way—in which the “Little Flowers” may have an influence 
upon religion. As a work of disputable authorship, giving an early 
but not quite contemporary account of the origin of a great religious 
movement and of the life of its founder, it has obviously some points 
of resemblance to the first four books of the New Testament; and 
it is therefore possible that a comparison between the Gospels and 
the “Fioretti ” may indicate certain simple principles of criticism which 
will help the ordinary unscientific reader to form an opinion upon the 
historical value of the Gospels. In days when the origin and early 
history of the New Testament writings are being made the subject of 
unceasing discussion among the learned, and when many long- 
accepted beliefs are being called in question, it is important for those 
who are not historical specialists to consider any grounds which they 
may have for forming a judgment upon matters in which the learned 
world has no monopoly of interest. It is right, of course, that persons 
who have never engaged in the work of original research should 
have a modest sense of their own limitations. The first mark of the 
educated man is the power to distinguish the things which he knows 
from the things of which he is ignorant. But it is perhaps too 
readily assumed that the general reader is necessarily out of his depth in 
dealing with problems of New Testament criticism. Tt is gratifying to 
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observe that so learned a man as Professor Percy Gardner has recently 
protested against this assumption. On certain questions the mere general 
reader, if he possesses the literary instinct and common sense, is as 
well able to form an opinion as the man of learning. It is probable 
that of the many readers of the “Little Flowers” the majority have 
—perhaps without being distinctly aware of it—arrived at certain 
historical conclusions which they would dare to maintain even against 
learned ‘argument ; and the mere fact of calling the attention of the 
general reader to the conclusions which he has formed in this or 
similar cases may be enough to reveal to him that he possesses a 
certain power of historical judgment which he hasenever takerr note 
of. May it not happen, then, that if he can be persuaded to employ 
this same faculty upon the task of forming an opinion about the 
books of the New Testament, he will find himself in possession of 
much clearer and better grounded views on that subject than he can 
commonly lay claim to at present? 


Since the publication of M. Sabatier’s great life of St. Francis it 
has, of course, become impossible any longer to condemn the 
“Fioretti” unheard as a mere collection of worthless popular tales. 
M. Sabatier’s opinion on the book may be summed up shortly by 
saying that he regards it as presenting, in spite of a large admixture 
of fable, a very correct picture of the surroundings amid which St. 
Francis lived, and a far more just conception of his character than 
is to be gathered from some histories which might seem to have a 
greater claim to be considered scientific. We might well be content 
to accept this estimate of the book on M. Sabatier’s high authority. 

For the present purpose, however, it is more important to ask those 
who have read the “Fioretti” for themselves to recall the original 
impression which it made upon their minds. It may be predicted 
with some measure of confidence that the majority of those who have 
read the “Fioretti ” first and have become acquainted with M. Sabatier’s 
opinion of it afterwards will remember that consciously or uncon- 
sciously they had formed for themselves a view agreeing in al 
essential points with his—that they had, at any rate, recogni8ed that 
these scattered stories unite to form a portrait of singular distinctness, 
and had felt that this portrait (so far as it adds any general points of 
character to the conception of St. Francis which we may obtain 
from more prosaic sources) deserves to be regarded as a serious 
contribution to our historical knowledge. It is not an uncommon 
experience in looking at a painting to feel immediately convinced 
that it is a likeness ‘and not a fancy sketch, and, moreover, that it 
is a good likeness of the person whom it represents, even though 
his face may be unknown to us. In a similar manner, the perusal of this 
book, though it contains much which is obviously untrue, leaves 
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behind it the conviction that in reading it we have made the . 
acquaintance of a real man, a personage of history not of fiction. 
Moreover, the more thoroughly we analyse the character of St. 
Francis as it here appears, the more strong the impression becomes 
both of its unity and of its faithfulness to life. We might read the 
confused account of his life given in the “Golden Legend” without 
carrying away any distinct impression of a character at all; indeed, 
almost without noticing that his story differs from the typical tales 
of miracle-working saints, which were so much in favour in that age— 
one of the last schools of literature to which we should turn for 
subtlety or vividness in the drawing of character. But no one can 
read the “Fioretti” carefully without perceiving how plainly the various 
qualities stand out which give to St. Francis as there depicted an 
individuality perfectly distinct—his singular simplicity and gentleness, 
his unflagging hopefulness and fervour, his total freedom from affecta- . 
tion, his overflowing charity towatds all men, good and bad alike, 
a tenderness of heart sufficient to bear out the story of the “Golden 
. “Legend,” that it was his habit to pick the worms out of his path, 
above all, his unfailing delight in all the good things about him, in 
natural objects, in his friends, in the life to which God had called him. 
His enthusiastic love for poverty is—except in its constancy—like 
nothing so much as the delight of a child in a new-found pleasure. 
When he is sitting with one of his companions at a spring, eating 
the bread which they have begged, he breaks out into passionate 
praise of the beauty of the clear spring water and of the slab of 
rock which is their table, gets keen enjoyment from the thought 
that all has been prepared for them by Divine Providence without 
human ‘labour, and surprises his disciple by saying that they are not 
worthy of such great treasure. Throughout these stories we have 
the picture of a man whose originality shows itself chiefly in this— 
that no privation, opposition, or disappointment,is sufficient to quench 
either his joy or his love; who is indeed, in M. Sabatier’s happy 
phrase, a “luminous soul,” since he has perceived—what after all 
is perceived by very few—that when it is a question of the kindness 
we owe to our fellow-men, their goodness or badness is an absolutely 
itrelevant consideration. But his good sense and high courage are 
hardly less conspicuous than his simplicity and charity. He shows 
a mind singularly independent of the religious prejudices of: his 
age.* Even in his very love of humiliations he is wholly without 
morbidness. When a peasant, who has learned that he is Brother 
Francis of Assisi, bluntly tells him to take care to be as good as he 
is reputed to be, Francis accepts this warning joyfully—not in the 
least in the spirit of the gloomy ascetic to whom every unpleasant 


* Note in especial the stories of his friendship with St. Clara, his command to 
those who wore instruments of torture, his attitude towards the regulations by 
which Elias sought to restrain “the liberty of the Gospel,” his good sense in dealing 
with the leper whose blasphemies had scared away the other brethren. 
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experience is welcome as such, but in simple gratitude to the man who 
has taken the right view of his position. Unlike the author of the 
“Imitation of Christ,” Francis has a healthy pleasure in the society 
of men; and affection and wisdom could hardly be more happily 
blended than in his resolution always to speak of his follower 
Ruffino with the prefix of “Saint,” except that he will never use this 
title in his presence. As we turn over these pages, chapter after 
chapter makes clearer our impression of Francis as a man possessing 
in abundant measure the qualities which his biographer ascribes to 
him—a buoyant and indulgent temper, independence of mind, keen 
sensibility, admiration and love—and it can only be the reader who is 
singularly unsympathetic who will fail to perceive, beyond all these 
qualities to which we can give a name, that indefinable charm which 
can be expressed, perhaps, in no other way than by saying that it 
justifies the wish of the poet “that hè were here again,” tempting 
us to dream of what might happen if a man like Francis in his great 
faith and absolute freedom from partisanship, like him, too, in his 
spirituality, were present to exert an influence upon the social strifes of 
to-day such as Francis exerted upon the strifes of the thirteenth 
century. 

Of course, the mere fact that a character as described in a book 
possesses marked originality and distinctness is by itself no proof 
at all that it is a character of history rather than of fiction. Sir John 
Falstaff is as distinct a personality as anybody who has really lived. 
It is conceivable, too, that a quite life-like character may be the 
creation rather of collective than of individual imagination. This 
may be said to have happened in the case of the heroes of the great 
national epics which embody the ideals of a whole nation or age. 
But to regard the Francis of the “Fioretti” as an imaginary figure, 
invented to embody the ideals of certain religious Italians, and as 
bearing somewhat the same resemblance to the real founder of the 
Franciscan order as the Charlemagne of legend bears to the Charle- 
magne of history, is not—if one thinks of it—seriously possible. 
Obviously we cannot regard these stories as a mex string of edifying 
tales about the miracles and sanctity of a conventional saint. One 
might as well say that Shakespeare’s picture of Falstaff was æ mere 
collection of disjointed drolleries put into the mouth of the con- 
ventional sinner. But when once we have recognised the strong 
individuality of the character which the stories in the “Fioretti” 
pourtray for us, carl we any longer regard this character as the 
creation of fancy, either individual or collective? That many of the 
stoties are fables is quite clear. It often happens that when untrue 
stories grow up about a man the form they take is so much influenced’ 
by what he really was that’ they reflect his character almost as well 
as true ones. To imagine incidents in keeping with a character 
already known is often not difficult: the stroke of genius is to invent 
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.the character itself. And there is all the difference in the world 
between the case where a character is, except for the name attached 
to it, not historical at all but the mere personification of an ideal, 
and the opposite case, where, even though the truth has been much 
distorted by the medium through which it has passed, the nucleus 
of the character—that which gives it its vividness and unity—is 
historical, the impression which a real man made upon his generation. 
In the present case we can hardly hesitate between these two possi- 
bilities, when once they are distinctly stated. The book certainly 
“reads” like the work of an uncritical gatherer of reminiscences, 
not dike the work of a creative artist. To argue thus is to trust to 
a literary impression. But however much we may distrust 
“impressionist ” criticisms in some of its developments, it is a method 
which nevertheless we all of us at times permit ourselves to use. 
We are all ready to say in certain cases that a story, however imper- 
fect may be the evidence which supports it, bears “the stamp of 
“truth.” Even a jury may sometimes be legitimately influenced by 
arguments which cannot be reduced-to logical form If, then, the 
“Little Flowers of St. Francis” furnishes us with one of the cases- 
where our impressions are sufficiently strong to convince us that we 
are right in trusting them—and we may challenge the man who is 
sceptical with regard to these “subjective” methods to say whether 
in reading this book he can really shake off the impression that its 
central character is a real person—then the book is specially suited 
for our present purpose. It is a means of showing us that we possess 
a certain faculty of distinguishing true from false even in the absence 
of direct evidence: that we are sometimes able to assure ourselves 
that a character has been drawn with historical truth, even when some 
of the stories which convey to us the true impression are themselves 
unhistorical and when the authority on which for us the impression 
rests is only partly trustworthy. 


How far are these general reflections applicable to the case of the 
Four Gospels? This question is not asked with any intention of 
implyihg that the Gospels stand on no higher level of trustworthiness 
than the “Fioretti” of St. Francis. We cannot doubt that the New 
Testament writers were in the main far harder-headed men than the 
earlier Franciscans. Yet certainly we must not expect that the 
question of the exact degree of trust which we can put in the 
Evangelists as historians will be finally decided in our lifetime. If 
then we could apply to the Gospels the same method of subjective 
criticism which the ordinary unlearned reader sometimes ventures 
to apply quite confidently to such a book as the “Fioretti”; if 
from reading the Gospels without assumptions we could arrive at 
an impression -of the Founder of our Religion as clear as that which 
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the “Fioretti” has given us of the great Christian saint ; this might 
be of real service to us for many purposes both of faith and practice. 

In considering the impression which the Gospels make upon our 
minds, our very familiarity with their words is to some extent a 
hindrance. Yet if anyone well acquainted with the Gospels as a 
whole will give the matter his attention, he will probably be surprised 
to find how clear a picture of the central figure of the Gospel story 
he has formed. We seldom do justice to the clearness of this im- 
pression, because we have commonly been hindered by false notions 
of reverence—by the phrases about His “infinity ” and “universality ” 
—from thinking of Christ as possessing any definite individuality at 
all. Yet, in whatever sense Christ is to be regarded as universal, 
we can hardly wish to attribute to Him a universality which consists 
im mere colourlessness and absence of character. 

How distinct an individuality the Christ of the Gospels really 
possesses may be seen best perhaps by the method of contrast. Can 
we, for example, conceive that He should have habitually spoken of 
Himself as the “Poverello”? It is surely no accident that the “Son 
“of Man” is the statelier title. Or, again, can we conceive that, 
like Socrates, He should have made it His practice ironically to 
profess ignorance of the subjects on which He spoke? Words of 
Francis or words of Socrates, transferred to the mouth of Christ, 
would reveal at once their incongruity with His character. Our 

‘conception of His individuality must be, after all, a pretty definite 
one if we are thus readily able to recognise that certain sayings 
would be foreign to His feeling and thought. 

But when we have simply said that the Christ of the Gospels 
stands out as a distinct character, we have said much less than the 
truth. In the Gospels we have the picture of One Who is unique 
in quite another sense than this, Who maintains a rightness of out- 
look, a “sweet reasonableness” of temper, to which other men, both 
before His time and after it, have been unable fully to attain; and 
it is not merely in their practice, but quite as much in their thoughts 
—in the teachings and aspirations of their best enoments—that the 
rest of mankind have fallen below His level. This unique rightness 
of spiritual temper—this incommunicable secret of Jesus Christ—is 
set forth with singular felicity in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “Literature 
“and Dogma,” and there are probably many Christians who feel that 
they owe much more to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attempt to show 
wherein the uniqueness of Christ really consists than to the more 
conventional theologians who have been contented to show on a 
prior? theological grounds why His uniqueness should be taken for 
granted, : re 

Almost more striking, if possible—certainly much less often noticed 
—than this rightness of outlook and temper is the assured con- 
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fidence which accompanies it. Christ speaks always as One sure of 
Himself, as One Who has no fear of any moral failure on His own 
part, and never admits to Himself the possibility that His judgment 
may be wrong. His manner is that of a person conscious of an 
unerring certainty of aim. He rebukes and praises without any air 
of hesitation or doubt,” as if absolutely sure that His praise and His 
blame are wholly untainted with any element of flattery or pride. 
He can maintain without flinching an opinion quite contrary to the 
views of the religious world of His day, even upon a question so 
extremely perplexing as that of intercourse with gross sinners, moving 
over this difficult ground as if confident, amid the most complex 
problems, that it is impossible for Him to leave out any consideration 
which ought to be taken into account, and confident that He is giving 
—not, indeed, the “perfect” teaching, for it is expressly recognised 
that the disciples are to be led to still further truth by the Spirit 
in time to come—yet doctrine which, so far as it goes, is absolutely 
correct, the last word on the subjects on which He speaks, the word 
by which men are to be judged at the last day. He meets the argu- 
ments of objectors with ready, convincing, unhurried answers as if 
indeed there were “no searching of His understanding.’*t By 
nothing that is said, by nothing that happens, is He ever taken by 
surprise. His bearing throughout is the bearing of One Who has 
calmly foreseen all possibilities} He never—it has been remarked— 
speaks of His own “faith” or “hope.” It might with equal truth 
be said that He is never “persuaded” to anything. St. Francis did, 
under pressure, at length yield his own better judgment to the wishes 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, ensnared by the feeling that this 
infidelity to his convictions was an act of humility. Can we conceive 
of Christ as in any circumstances receding from a position which He 
has once taken up? Quite apart from theological preconceptions, 
we must surely feel that such an act is out of harmony with His 
character as the simplest stories of the Gospels present it. ; 

Now there is nothing, perhaps, to which modern feeling is more 
sensitive than to the repulsiveness of premature perfection. A “too 
“faultless” literary style, the hero of a novel whose conduct and 
sentiments are always irreproachable, are singled out for blame rather 
than for praise. It would be a relief, we say, if the style or the man 
weré not always so true to themselves. And this is the criticism quite 
as much of the general reader as of the professed critic. Is it not 
then a very remarkable fact indeed that no criticism of this sort 
ever represents the common feeling with regard to the central figure 
of the Gospels? Whatever may be said by those who have a 


* See e.g., St. Matt. xvi. 17,23. f St. Luke xx. 25, 34; xiv. 5; vi. 3, 9; Xi. 17. 

+ See St. Matt. xxvi. 39. 46-54. M. Loisy’s comment (Autour dun head Livre, p. 33) 
on St. Mark vi. 6 seems less convincing than other parts of his brilliant argument. 
This text is a somewhat slender basis for the conclusion which he founds upon it. 
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position to defend, it is not felt by the ordinary reader in this case, 
as it is felt in other cases, that faultlessness is a blemish. Nor is 
the reader shocked at Christ’s own assurance of the faultlessness of 
His judgment. Indeed this assurance is so closely inwoven in 
the very texture of the character that the man who was offended 
by it could hardly be an admirer of the character of Christ at all. 
Yet the fact that Jesus speaks always as if fully conscious of His 
own “unerring perception” did not prevent Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
although he had cast orthodox theology to the winds, from speaking 
of “Jesus as He appears in the Gospels” as “the perfection of an 
“ideal” behind and above which we cannot get. There are many 
peaple who have allowed themselves to express quite freely their 
doubt or dislike of certain passages in the narrative—who have been 
troubled at the thought that Jesus should speak of Herod as “that 
“fox,” or should deliver His discourse against the Pharisees at a 
Pharisee’s table,* and have consequently experienced a sense of relief 
at learning that the Gospels cannot be accepted as evidence as to 
the exact occasion for a discourse, or the exact turn of a phrase. 
The removal of these incidents—it may well be argued—would make 
our picture of Christ clearer. They are not in keeping with the rest 
of His character. But has anyone seriously wished to cut out the 
passages in which Christ assigns a unique position to Himself? Even 
when He is speaking of the equality of men before God, He tacitly 
claims a position of superiority. “One is your Master and all ye are 
“brethren.”+ Does anyone feel that it would have been better and 
more in His manner if He had said “One is our Master, and all we 
“are brethren?” Do we not rather feel that the unique position 
which He assigns to Himself is fully justified by His unique steadiness. 
of view, His unique firmness of intellectual grasp? 

This confident clearness of intellectual insight’ needs the more 
attention, because it is just at this point that Renan—to whom in many 
things we owe so much—seems most to have gone astray. Renan’s 
conception of the “young prophet,” full of the most charming religious 
, sentiments, but with no intellectual position worth speaking of—a 
‘peasant who can mistake some second-hand imitations of Greek 
sculpture for “the kingdoms of the world and the glory of thèm ”{ 
—is surely enough to show that for once the great critic allowed 
himself to be kept back by his theories from a right use. of his 
materials. It is instructive to compare Renan’s conception of Christ 


* St. Luke xi. 37-54, t St. Matt. xxiii. 8. 

t It is not reasonable to argue that, because in His parables Jesus depicts kings 
of an archaic type, therefore He did not understand the Pax Romana, and the 
special political conditions of His time. Shakespeare’s kings are not drawn from 
contemporary models. Aristotle in his Politics deals chiefly with a state of society 
which was passing away. Similarly Jesus may have found an obsolete—even an 
admittedly imaginary—type of court life most suitable for the purposes of His 
parables, The Story of the Centurion (St. Matt. viii.) suggests that He was not 
without sympathy for Roman ideals, 
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with that of Mr. Matthew Arnold. To read the Gospels bearing these 
two conceptions in mind is all that is necessary to enable the reader 
to judge which of the two is the more just. It is even more instructive: 
for anyone who will first be at the pains to understand the ethical 
teaching of St. Paul to note how Jesus, in some of His simplest utter- 
ances, handles with ease and mastery—with a certain serene tranquillity 
—the very same problems which afforded such immense labour to the 
acute intellect of His disciple. 

Moreover, it should not be overlooked that this air of unique 
intellectual clearness coexists with a complete freedom from the special 
faults of the intellectual man. Jesus affects no stoical superiority 
to the common feelings and weaknesses of humanity. Neither death 
nor pain is to Him a matter of indifference. He faces both with a 
profound solemnity of manner consonant with the Jewish and 
Christian sense of the connection between suffering and sin. He 
can be sore amazed as well as very heavy; He can feel to the full 
the weight both of His suffering and of the problem it carries with 
it; though yet amid all these distractions He speaks as if His will 
within were throughout steady and undistracted, just as in the parable 
of the Temptation in the Wilderness He represents Himself as 
attracted by, but as never yielding to, the allurements which are put 
before Him. 

May we not say, then—taking the Gospel stories as a whole—that 
the phrase “tempted like as we are yet without sin” represents tiuly 
and fairly the impression which they leave upon our mind. The 
picture in the Gospels is consistent with the theory of a real experi- 
ence, a real struggle and a real progress, but there is no trace of a 
crisis in the strict sense of the term, no trace of the uncertainty or 
hesitation which belongs naturally to the man who knows that as 
he has made mistakes in one direction he may easily make mistakes 
in another. Those who have struggled through the sins and turbid 
ambitions of youth to a clear and settled view are always the first 
to recognise how absolutely impossible it would be for them to adopt 
in speaking about ¢hemselves that tone of confidence and certainty 
which yet in the mouth of Christ sounds so natural and so just. Such 
men as St. Paul or Bunyan are essentially penitents: Jesus is some- 
thing ‘essentially different from a penitent. 


Thus—to put aside for a moment any question as to the extent to- 
which the element of fiction or idealisation may have entered into 
the Gospel narratives—we do undoubtedly find that as they stand 
they present to us a person possessing a character as individual as 
any which we recognise in our friends or in the creations of novelists 
or poets. The. mere fact that a character has been drawn for us: 
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such that the words “Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” can be 
put into His mouth without taking away His attractiveness is in 
itself sufficiently remarkable. 

But may we not go further? May we not say that in the recogni- 
tion of the clear individuality which the character of Christ as drawn 
in the Gospels possesses we have a sufficient proof that that character 
is, in its main outlines, really true to life. Let us grant, for purposes 
of argument at any rate, that many of the stories about Christ may 
be unhistorical. Even highly characteristic stories are invented: about’ 
well-known personages, as the very phrase ben trovato by itself implies. 
And these stories quite as often grow up without deliberate invention. 
But in both cases the question must always arise, How did the 
character-itself, the nucleus around which these stories have gathered, 
originally take shape? That question must be asked with regard 
to the character of Christ. “The real historical Jesus,” someone will say 
in reply, “was, on any theory, not only a great teacher but a person 
“of exceptional sanctity, and a natural process of idealisation did 
“the rest.” But the gulf between other men and the Christ of the 
Gospels is not one which a little stray embellishing or idealising can 
bridge over. The idealising process must, on such a hypothesis, have 
made a fundamental change. If the real Jesus, with all His holiness, 
was still only one of the general human brotherhood and had His 
faults and failings like the rest of us, if He was a person Who spoke, 
as all fallible men ought to speak, with that air of diffidence and 
uncertainty which is so welcome even in the greatest and wisest, if 
He was a man Who had sometimes to withdraw His rebukes and 
express regret for having uttered them, then He was essentially 
different from the Christ Whom we know in the Gospels. The 
Christ of the Gospels is the one conspicuous exception to the rule 
that the best men are the most conscious of their own shortcomings. 
If the real Jesus had shortcomings and was conscious of them, then 
the Gospels have radically misrepresented Him. In other words, the 
character of Christ as the Gospels present it is, on this supposition, 
a fiction after al. And this is just what it is so very difficult to 
believe it to have been. The Christ of Whom we read embodies in 
His deeds and words an ideal which is still above our heads, * Is it 
really conceivable that any one of Christ’s contemporaries or followers 
should have possessed such an easy mastery of this high ideal as to 
be able to describe it, not merely in abstract terms but by giving it 
embodiment in scenes and speeches of his own invention or even by 
the adaptation to this purpose of scenes and speeches which had 
originally appeared in some other context? If here and there in the 
Gospels we read of a word, an incident, a discourse which seems to 
us inconsistent with the general tenour of Christ’s character, this 
on any reasonable theory is only what we might expect. The sur- 
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prising thing is not that there are occasional lapses, but that with 
these few exceptions the unity of the character is sustained through 
scenes so many and so varied. This fact fits better with the hypo- 
thesis that the character is in its essence historical than with any 
other. 

And this view of the matter gains strength when we see in their 
proper relations the character of Christ and the character of Christians. 
The Christian character has clear points of distinction from the 
character produced by other types of morals and religion. It was a 
new appearance in the world at the time of the birth of the Christian 
Church. Since,that time it has manifested itself wherever, amid all 
. varieties of theological view, men have leaned on Christ, have recog- 
nised that—in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s words—it is “no grand perform- 
“ance or discovery of a man’s own” that can “bring him to joy and 
“peace, but an attachment; the influence of One full of grace and 
“truth.” This distinctly Christian attitude can be traced back to the 
first Christian generation. Can we conceive, then, that a frame of mind 
whose very essence is dependence can have originated by creating 
its own object—by framing in imagination that notion of Christ 
upom which it thenceforward depends? It certainly does not follow 
that all who may be led by such questions as this to regard the 
Christ of the Gospels as essentially a historical figure must therefore 
take the further step of accepting the Nicene Theology. Our differ- 
ences of: attitude towards this further step depend in truth upon 
deep-lying differences of philosophical conception. Yet, from any 
Christian’s point of view, it must seem to be a great gain if men— 
whatever theoretical explanation they may offer for so doing, or 
even if they offer none at all—do nevertheless in practice make 
Christ’ the supreme object of their trust. 


But -here, surely, we are in position to point a moral. If it is true © 
that for the man who has the needful literary and spiritual faculties 
the mere reading*of the Gospels without theological bias can lead 
to such a conception of Christ as has been here indicated, then it 
canndt be wise to speak—as the clergy very commonly do speak— 
as if a Christian attitude towards Christ depended upon a belief in 
the historical trustworthiness of the Evangelists. | Must we not 
maintain—in the light of what we have just seen—that the Christian 
attitude towards Christ is independent both of the historical beliefs 
-and also of the theological beliefs with which it is commonly asso- 
ciated?’ And if this is true, is it not a principle which needs to be 
asserted in season and out of season at the present time? , 

Unfortunately, this view has been defended mainly by those who 
have felt a wholesale contempt for Christian dogmatics. We cannot 
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deal with this subject fairly unless we recognise that with many men 
the acceptance of a historical or a theological belief has been the 
cause of their salvation. Men with whom the great obstacle to 
salvation has been their inability to believe that sins so heinous as 
theirs could possibly find forgiveness have been saved through the 
preaching of the Atonement, Men who have felt that nothing short 
of a miracle could make them live virtuous lives have been “begotten 
“again unto a lively hope” by a belief in the physical miracle of 
Christ’s resurrection. But still it does not follow that, because many 
people have been saved by these beliefs, therefore no one can be 
saved without them. Everyone who has had experience of work in 
a mission room knows that the preaching of God’s love in Christ has 
een the salvation of some who have possessed hardly even the 
vaguest knowledge of Gospel history and no acquaintance whatsoever 
with the special doctrines of the Nicene Creed. If, then, we admit— 
as in the case of the ignorant we do admit—that men may be in a 
state of salvation without holding correct beliefs upon the central 
doctrines of theology, why should we refuse to extend this principle 
so as to cover also the case of those who, from other xyeasons than 
that of pure ignorance, find themselves unable to accept the dogmas 
of the Church? If one man can be saved by a faith which does not 
include a correct theology why may not another? 

This is no merely speculative question. There exists in our genera- 
tion quite a considerable number of people who, knowing by their 
own experience that Christ can be to men “wisdom and righteous- 
“ness and sanctification and redemption,” yet see little connection 
between this truth and the statements of the Apostles’ Creed, and 

_ feel doubt as to whether Christian experience really gets its final inter- 
pretation in the Nicene theology. There are others who, holding 
similar views to theirs on the subject of the Creeds, have not yet 
arrived at an equally clear faith in Christ. Many of the stumbling 
blocks of this Iatter class would be removed if the Clergy would 
always boldly declare that complete orthodoxy is not a necessary 
ingredient in Christian faith. s 

There is, of course, nothing to surprise us in the fact that the 
spread of liberal theology has caused a sense of disquietudé, and 
that the Clergy are therefore disposed to maintain an attitude of 
extreme caution. Yet should it not be remembered that the imme- 
diate question at issue is not whether the Creeds are true, but 
whether acceptance of them is necessary to salvation? The Evan- 
gelical School, at any rate—who have always explicitly recognised 
that salvation is a present fact, and not only a hope of something to 
come-—cannot wish that the man who exhibits all the signs of an 
awakened soul should be excluded from Christian communion on the 
mere ground that there are certain historical or theological beliefs 
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_ which, as an honest historian or thinker, he finds himself unable to 
hold. And can any teacher—to whatever school of thought he may 
belong—deny that he has a serious responsibility with regard to 
this question? It is no light matter if, either by our action or even 
by our inaction and silence, we do in effect shut the Kingdom of God 
against some who are entering into it. 
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CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE second volume of the “Cambridge Modern History,” 
recently issued by the Cambridge University Press, deals - 
with “The Reformation,” covering the wonderful period of intellectual 
and religious growth that lies between the nailing of Luther’s Theses 
to the church door at Wittenberg in 1517 and the death of Calvin in 
1564—a period of less than fifty years, but certainly the most 
momentous in the history of modern civilisation. The Editors have 
many alterations to record in the arrangements made by Lord Acton 
for the present volume. Owing to lapse of time and fresh engage- 
ments, only nine of the nineteen chapters in the work have been 
written by the authors to whom he assigned them. Undoubtedly the 
greatest disappointment is that of the chapter on the Council of Trent 
which Lord Acton had intended to write, and though the subject i is 
ably treated by Mr. R. V. Laurence in his chapter on “The Church 
and Reform,” one must regret the loss of so notable a contribution. 
Regarding the volume as a whole, one is struck with its homogeneity, 
and with the breadth and impartiality of view it presents. It is, of 
course, a Protestant history—though planned by a loyal son of the 
Church of Rome—and I doubt not some of its gonclusions will be 
challenged by Catholic writers; but it will be a question of ideals 
rather than of facts. Adhering to the principles laid down by Lord 
Acton, the writers are not content with a picturesque presentment 
of outward events in the manner of the olger historians, ‘They are 
concerned rather with the underlying tendpncies and ideas, and the 
events themselves are treated as important only so far as they embody 
or illustrate these ideas. Thus the reader may find elsewhere a more . 
graphic “story” of the Reformation, but from no other work will he 
gain a clearer insight into the real significance of the great movement 
and of the forces that brought it about. 
I can do little more than indicate the principal contributions to this 
illuminating volume. The opening chapter is a brilliant study of 
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Medicean Rome by the late Professor Kraus; Mr. Stanley Leathes 
deals with the struggle between the Houses of Habsburg and Valois; 
Principal T. M. Lindsay writes on Luther; Principal A. M. Fairbairn 
on “Calvin and the Reformed. Church,” and, in a chapter that might 
well have been longer, on “Tendencies of European Thought in the 
“Age of the Reformation”; Mr. A. F. Pollard contributes the 
chapters on Germany,.Mr. A. A. Tilley deals with France, Principal 
J. P. Whitney with Switzerland, Professor W. E. Collins with “The 
“Catholic. South” and “The Scandinavian North.” The English 
Reformation is treated in four very interesting chapters—*‘Henry 


VIJL” by Dr, James Gairdner; “The Reformation under Edward 


'“VL? by Mr. A. F. Pollard; “Philip and Mary,” by Mr. J. B. 


- 


Mullinger; and “The Anglican Settlement and the Scottish Reforma- 
“tion,” by Professor F. W. Maitland. 

Two contributions of especial interest are Dr. Lindsay’s “Luther” 
and Dr. Fairbairn’s “Calvin.” By his masterly sketch of Luther’s 
early environment, and of the gradual development of his religious 
opinions from his youth to his struggle against Indulgences, Dr. 
Lindsay lays bare the roots of Luthers character with a knowledge 
and insight few writers have equalled. Dr. Fairbairn’s essay is in 
some measure a vindication of Calvin against the harsh judgments of 
those who, remembering the numberless lives that have been darkened 
and embittered by his pitiless doctrine, cannot do justice to the immense 
services he rendered to the cause of Protestantism. It is not as a 
theologian that Dr. Fairbairn would have us remember Calvin. “His 
“polity is a. more perfect expression of the man than his theology. 
K Calvin’s theology occasioned the hottest and bitterest con- 
“troversies known to Christian history, yet it is here that his mind 
“is least original and his ideas are most clearly derivative. Without 
“Augustine we should never have had Calvinism, which is but the 
“principles of the anti-Pelagian treaties developed, systematised, and 
“applied.” It is the Church he organised, and’ not his theological 
system, that constitutes Calvin’s chief title to a place in the -history 
of religion and civi&isation; and Dr. Fairbairn shows how, without the 
Reformed Church, the Lutheran Church might have been forced back 
into the Church of Rome. This is brought out clearly in a passage 
contrasting Luther and Zwingli, for Calvin’s Reformed Church was 
built on Zwinglianism : 


Luther did not exhaust the tendencies that worked for reform. 
They were impersonated also in Zwingli. As the one was by 
disposition and discipline a schoolman who loved the Saints and the - 
Sacraments of the Church, the other was a humanist who appreciated 
the thinkers of antiquity and the reason in whose name they spoke. 
Luther never escaped from the feelings of the monk and the associ- 
ations of the cloister; but Zwingli studied his New Testament with 
a fine sense of the sanity of its thought, the combined purity and 
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practicability of its ideals, and the majesty of its spirit; and ‘his 
ambition was to realise a religion after its model, free from the 
traditions and superstitions of men. ... The two men stood for 
distinct ideals and different realities ; and as they differed so did their 
peoples. Differences of political order, geographical situation, and 
climate could not but reappear in character and im belief as well as 
in the forms under which these were co-ordinated and expressed. 
Hence there emerged a twofold difference between. the Reformations 
accomplished by Luther and by Zwingli.... The Lutheran 
Reformation is less radical and complete thani the Zwinglian, while 
its faith is more traditional and less historical and rational. . . . 
The Lutheran Church was constructed by Princes, the Zwinglian 
organised by the genius and built by the hands of a free people. 
The Reformation, then, could not possibly be expressed in a single 
homogeneous form. Organisation was a necessity, if the liberty 
achieved by the movement was ta be preserved; but it is a much 
harder thing to establish an order agreeable to liberty than an order 
suited to bondage. .. . If, then, man could not go back and must 
preserve what he had gained, he needed a system that would serve 
his new mind as Catholicism had served his old. Out of Luther’s 
Reformation came the Church which bears his name; out of 
Zwingli’s the Church which is specially termed the Reformed. This 
Church was bom in Switzerland, but named in France; and the 
name signified that while it was a Church Protestant and Evangelical 
like the Lutheran, it was yet ancient and continuous like the Roman, 
able to change its form or accidents without losing its essence. 


A special word of praise is due to the bibliographies, which are an 
important feature of this history. In the present volume they extend 
over more than 100 pages, and furnish invaluable aid to further study. 


* % kod * 


Mr. Arthur Benson has accomplished a feat that many would have 
deemed impossible: he has, in the present year of grace, written a 
book about Tennyson—“The Life of Lord Tennyson” (Methuen’s 
Little Biographies)—that is not superfluous. In his preface he claims 
“neither novelty of view nor elaborate apparatus pf learning”; but, 
in truth, he writes with a freshness and an individuality of judgment 
which make his work a real contribution to Tennysonian literdture. 
It is customary to speak of the present Lord Tennyson’s “Memoir ” 
as rendering all further biographies of the poet unnecessary. This 
is; in a sense, true, but only in a sense. There is little or nothing to 
be added in regard to the course and incidents of Tennyson’s life, 
but there is still a great deal to be said that is worth saying of 
Tennyson’s temperament and character, and that could not be said 
by a son. The reader of contemporary memoirs and reminiscences 
gets many glimpses of a Tennyson who is certainly not the Tennyson 
of the official Life, and who needs to be interpreted by a critical yet 
sympathetic mind if we would understand the full significance of his 
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poetry. It isin this respect that Mr. Benson’s little volume is so 
valuable. ‘It is the first successful attempt, so far as my reading goes, 
to “fix” Tennyson without his halo, and to interpret the poet through. 
the man. 

The Tennyson that stands out from Mr. Benson’s pages is very 
different from the accepted portrait; but it is well to know a noble 
man in his weakness as in his strength, so that we may appreciate 
his nobility the more. A lady once went to call on the Tennysons, 
whom she hardly knew, and during her visit Tennyson came three 
times into the room, as though oblivious of her presence, to grumble 
over a can of water, which he had put out for himself, having been 
poured away by one of the servants. This and other anecdotes of 
Tennyson’s rudeness have their true explanation in the fact that, on 
certain sides of his character, he never grew up. As Mr. Benson puts 
it: “In ordinary cases it may be roughly said that the child is father 
“of the man, but of Tennyson it may be truly affirmed that the child 
“was the man; he was, in fact, the ‘imperishable child’; his 
“simplicity, his modesty, were childish virtues, matured but always 
“child-like; his very faults, his self-absorption, his sensitiveness, his 
“shyness, were the faults of childhood.” He never learnt to dissemble ; 
he was always himself, and, like a child, he habitually thought aloud. 
His vanity was the vanity of a child, proud of his own accomplishments, 
never of himself. “He was so simple-minded that it did not occur to 
“him not to praise his own work if he approved of it, where a more 
“calculating man would have hesitated to say what he was feeling.” 
He was abnormally sensitive to criticism. A disparaging remark in 
a school magazine disturbed him for days. Yet, with all his scorn 
of critics, probably no great poet has ever benefited so much from 
criticism. “If one reads the early reviews of Tennyson’s work one is 
“struck with the unfamiliarity of many of the quotations; the reason 
“is that it seldom happened that he did not alter almost everything 
“to which critical objection was taken.” Another characteristic was 
the virile freshness of his conversation, often in strange contrast to 
the Virgilian deli@acy of his poetry, and showing that this delicacy 
was,the result of deliberate theory and not of natural temperament. 
Mr. Benson gives us a number of anecdotes illustrating Tennyson’s 
forcible directnéss of speech. To his friend Locker-Lampson, as they 
sate together, cramped in the top gallery of a blazing Parisian theatre, 
he said: “Locker, this is like being stuck on a spike over hell.” 
Again, when walking with Matthew Arnold in the Lake country: 
“They came out on a high brow; at their feet far below lay a great 
“expanse of yellow mountain pasture, in which a flock of brown-fleeced 
“sheep were feeding. Matthew Arnold made several interesting but 
“far-fetched comparisons of an elaborate kind. ‘No, said Tennyson, 
“it looks like nothing but a great blanket, full of fleas?” To J. R. 
Green, after a stimulating conversation, he said, solemnly, “You're 
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“a jolly, vivid man—and I’m glad to have known you; you're as 
“vivid as lightning.” It is by such touches as these that Mr. Benson 
brings out the real Tennyson— 


simple, wise, laborious, impressive, trenchant, outspoken, yet sensitive 
withal, self-absorbed and moody; with the heart of a child, the 
vision of a poet, and the faith of a mystic, in a mighty, rugged, 
vigorous frame, full of strong animal and human impulse; living a 
life that tended to develop both tha good and the evil of his 
temperament; for the seclusion and ease that makes divine dreams 
possible is also a soil im which the frailties, passions and vanities of 
human nature burgeon and flower. e. 


I have left but little space to speak of Mr. Benson’s criticism of 
the poetry. It is inspired by the same freshness and individuality 
that marks his study of Tennyson’s character. It is, moreover, a 
poet’s reverent and loving criticism of a master of his craft. To give 
the reader an idea of the literary charm of this little volume, I quote 
a passage from the conclusion which seems to me to contain some of 
the most beautiful and penetrating things that have ever been written 
about Tennyson :— 


My own belief is that Fitz Gerald was mainly right, and that 
Tennyson's real gift was the lyric gift. I believe that while he con- 
tinued careless of name and fame he served his own ideal best;*I 
believe that in his early lyrical poems, in Zz Memoriam and in Maud, 
his best work will be found; that in The Princess, the Idylls, the 
dramas, and the later poems, he was drawn aside from his real path 
by the pressure of public expectation, by social influences, by the 
noble desire to modify and direct thought. I do not underestimate 
the services he was enabled in these popular writings to do for his 
generation, but it can hardly be maintained that he was practising 
his best gift. ... I would think of Tennyson, then, not as the 
man of rank and name and fame, the associate of eminent persons, 
the embarrassed fugitive from peering curiosity, but as the lonely 
dreamer, lingering in still and secret places, listening to the music of 
the woods, the plunge of stream and waves, the sighing of winds, 
with the airy music beating in his brain. This first; and then. as 
heavily conscious of the deep and mysterious destiny of mar, the 
bewildering mazes of identity, the bitter admixture of sorrow and 
pain with the very draught of life ... On the one hand beauty, 
the beauty that triumphs over the petty, busy handiwork of man, 
and on the other mystery, the mystery from which man comes and 
into which he goes. 


% * * * 


There has been no more enjoyable book published this season than 
“The Adventures of Elizabeth in Rügen ” (Macmillan), by the author 
of “Elizabeth and her German Garden.” Leaving her flowers and 
her babies, Elizabeth set out last summer for a driving-tour round the 
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island of Riigen, in the Baltic Sea. This is the record of her trip, 
and it may at once be said that Elizabeth on a journey is as delightful 
a person as Elizabeth in her beloved garden. Her original intention 
had been to walk—“the only perfect way of moving if you want to 
“see into the life of things.” But no one would walk with her. Her 
women-friends one and all declined the invitation: 


They replied that it would make them tired and that it would be 
dull; and when I tried to remove the first objection, by telling them 
how excellent it would be for the German: nation, especially those 
portions of it that are still to come, if its women walked round 

* Rügen mose often, they stared and smiled; and when I tried to 
remove the second by explaining that by our own spirits are we 
deified, they stared and smiled more than ever. 


So she drove, taking her maid as travelling-companion. Her 
impressions by the way, the people she met, and the adventures that 
befel her, I must leave the reader to discover for himself. There 
must be thousands who have already fallen under the spell of Elizabeth, 
and will turn to her latest book without further recommendation, It 
has all the peculiar charms of its predecessors—spontaneous humour, 
keen observation, quiet but incisive criticism of life, and an overflowing 
joyousness. No writer of to-day has a fuller sense of the joy of living 
—of the sheer pleasure of drawing breath in the sunshine with the 
sky overhead and the grass underfoot ; and no writer can communicate 
that joy to his readers in quite the same way. In her present book 
Elizabeth seems to me to have made a distinct advance as a literary 
artist: her touch is firmer and her characterisation surer, There are 
some exquisite descriptions of Nature, and at least one of her characters 
—the Professor—is a genuine creation. It is true he belongs to the 
world of farce, but he is a living entity who will dwell as a pleasant 
memory in the mind of the reader long after the shadows of more 
pretentious novelists have passed away. Place this book in the hands 
of an invalid who is sitting up for the first time after a long illness, 
and you will rob thesdoctor of a week of visits, 

ie * * * * 

In “The Religious Life of London,” edited by Mr. R. Mudie-Smith, 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton give us the full results of the recent 
Daily News Census of those who attend places of worship in the 
Metropolis. So subtle and elusive a thing as the spiritual life of a 
people cannot be judged merely by statistics, be they never so accurate 
and searching. Figures may show a church attendance, but they 
cannot tell you the motives or the spiritual condition of the individuals 
who make up that attendance—the number who regard church-going 
merely as a passport to respectability, or the proportion who attend 
from mechanical habit or for any reason other than the spiritual 
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promptings of their own hearts. Such delicate distinctions cannot be 
tabulated. Nevertheless, this Census is of great practical utility both 
to the religious worker and to the social student; and the efficient 
manner in which it has been carried out reflects the highest credit 
on all concerned. The value of the figures, as given in the present 
volume, is greatly enhanced by a series of articles by various writers 
—specialists in their own departments—who were asked to interpret 
their significance. Indeed, for the reader without special knowledge, 
it may be said that these papers form the most valuable part of the 
volume. Under the guidance of Mr. Percy Alden in East London, 
Mr. Arthur Sherwell in West London, Mr. Walter R. Warren in the 
North, and Mr. C. F. G. Masterman in the South—to mention only 
a few contributors—the reader will gain an insight into the religious 
condition of the Metropolis that he could never obtain from his own 
unaided study of “tabulated returns.” 

Taking the broad results of the inquiry, we find that the number 
of worshippers recorded in Metropolitan and Greater London combined 
was 1,252,433, giving a ratio of 1 in § of the population. The 
worshippers were divided as follows: Church of England, 538,477; 
Nonconformist Churches, 545,317; Roman Catholic Church, 96,281; 
other services, 72,358. These figures cannot be regarded as 
encouraging evidence of the growing influence of organised religion 
in the metropolitan area. It is not merely an arrested development : 
a comparison with the Brztish Weekly Census of 1886, brings out the 
startling fact that although the population of “Smaller London” has 
increased by some 500,000 during the last seventeen years, there has 
been a positive decline of over 150,000 in Church attendances. The 
most striking feature is the decrease of worshippers in the Church of 
England. In 1886 the number of worshippers at the Anglican churches 
for the morning and evening' services realised 535,715: the Daily 
News gives a total of 396,196, showing a decrease of nearly 140,000. 
There is also a falling off of nearly 3,000 worshippers in the Noncon- 
formist Churches. The writers are by no means unanimous in the 
conclusions they draw from the statistics, and thefr disagreement adds 
both interest and value to the volume; for it disarms suspicion of 
sectarian bias, and assures the reader that he has before him % work 
that presents every side of religious endeavour with absolute fairness 
and impartiality. 


* ¥ * * 


Sir Leslie Stephen’s last book, “English Literature and Society in 
“the Eighteenth Century” (Duckworth & Co.), published only a few 
days before his death, shows no falling off in the qualities that gave 
its author so distinguished a place among English critics. . The 
lectures which make up the volume were prepared by Sir Leslie for 
delivery at Oxford, but, owing to ill-health, he found it impossible 
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to appear in person. They were read for him by his nephew, Mr. 
Herbert Fisher, of New College, who has also supervised their present 
publication. 

In going to the eighteenth century for his subject Sir Leslie is on 
his own ground and is dealing with topics that bring out his critical 
powers at their best. He is, as Mr. Frederic Harrison truly says, 
“the apostle of the eighteenth century, saturated with its intellectual 
“clarity, and its contempt of fanaticism and enthusiasm, and sharing in 
“its limitations and its prosaic ideals.” In these lectures, which may, 
be considered as an offshoot of his “History of English Thought ,in 
“the, Eighteenth Century,” Sir Leslie studies the literature of his 
favourite period in its relation to social and political conditions, 
showing how the forces of literature and society act and re-act on each 
other. 


The literary history, as I conceive it, is am account of one strand, 
so to speak, in a very complex tissua: it is connected with the 
intellectual and social development; it represents movements of 
thought which may sometimes check and be sometimes propitious to 
the existing forms of art; it is the utterance of a class which may 
Tepresent, or fail to represent, the main national movement; it is 
affected mora or less directly by all manner of religious, political, 
social, and economical changes; and it is dependent upon the 
occurrence of individual genius for which we cannot even profess to 
account. 


- This is a view of literary history which is too often neglected, and 
though the facts have been handled again and again, Sir Leslie’s 
illustrations are very interesting. We see how the social changes of 
the century created new classes of readers, how the aristocratic class 
which represented the literary culture of the opening stage was 
gradually pushed aside, how the bookseller superseded the patron, 
and literature came to be more and more distinctly addressed to the 
middle class. The book is marked throughout with the author’s wide 
reading and breadth of view. The least pedantic of writers, Sir Leslie 
carries his scholarship lightly, using his learning without parade, and 
enlivening his most pregnant passages with: the playful irony that is 
characteristic of all his work. One puts the book down with a deeper 
regret that the hand that wrote it can write no more. 


2 * * * 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have just added a charming little edition 
of Pascal’s “Thoughts” to their Temple Classics. The translation 
has been specially prepared for this series by Mr. W. F. Trotter, who 
has also supplied the notes and a very useful index. 

I have also received a copy of the “Reports of the Mosely 
“Educational Commission to the United States of America.” This 
interesting and valuable publication has been so fully noticed in the 
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daily Press that comment here would be superfluous. I may mention, 
however, that though the book will be on sale to the general public 
at one shilling, any “Educational Authority, County Councillor, Head- 
“master, Headmistress, or Registered Teacher” may obtain copies 
free on forwarding to the publishers (The Co-operative Printing 
Society, Tudor Street, E.C.) the cost of postage and a statement 
of qualifications. 


A READER. 


x 


THE HOUSEKEEPER UNDER PROTECTION. 


FEW weeks ago London was placarded from end to end with 
pictures of two loaves, and the nation was bestirring itself 
with no little earnestness to discover which loaf tipped the balance. 
Although these artistic representations have, in their turn, been effaced 
from the boards by new claimants for public attention, the question 
which lies at the root of the comparison of the bread remains an 
absorbing topic im political debate and economic discussions. <A 
subject so new in England as a tax on a necessary of life must have 
been prepared for immediate attack. A tax on food must have been 
' ready to dig its own grave. Nevertheless the proposition still lives. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s strong personality, and the very evident desire of 
even staunch Free Traders to check the offensive “dumping,” have 
aroused among thousands of anti-Protectionists a willingness to give 
the new idea at least the benefit of doubt. We are preparing ourselves 
for a leap,—even if it be in the dark. 

I shall leave it to the adherents of Cobden and of Chamberlain,— 
to a past half-century of success and a future period of speculative 
experiment, to test their steel in the arena of political warfare., But 
if the broad fundamental principle of economy be the same in national 
as iteis in household expenditure, I may be excused for laying before 
the British people, at this important moment, the practical experience 
of a housekeeper in a very highly protected country, especially as Mr. ' 
Chamberlain has overlooked the representation of this “industry” 
in the composition of his committee of investigation. Every industrial 
problem touches very closely the home life of the nation. “The 
“home” is ‘the most important industry of all. It is the foundation 
upon which the fabric of national enterprise rests. The homes of the 
people aré first, last and most deeply affected by a change in the 
trade policy of the country. No proposition, not even that of war, 
can reach the very heart of home-life in England as will, inevitably 
and universally, any change in our fiscal policy. It is, therefore, not 
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as a partisan but as a housekeeper that I ask to be allowed to give 
my quota towards this question. i 

Leaving other great Colonies to speak for themselves, I shall take 
Canada, the grown-up daughter of the Empire, where for many years 
I have lived in close touch with the life of the people. At the outset I 
am not sorry to have an opportunity to refute an almost universal 
impression to the effect that, whatever may be expensive in Canada, 
at least Ziving is cheap; that, if the luxuries of life be costly, the 
necessaries are away below the general average in England. Strange 
to say the case is exactly reversed. It is the necessaries of life that 
are dear in Canada, and the luxuries that are cheap, The Canadian 
may adopt armorial bearings, sport his crest on his stationery and on 
the harness of his horses and have as many liveried servants as he 
may choose without contributing from these a single dollar to the 
revenue of the country; whilst the housewife is charged on almost 
every item of the endless expenditure which makes up her daily life. 
Although the chief source of this expensiveness of life lies in 
“protection,” there are other causes which require notice in this 
connection. Canada is a new country. Her rapid development 
implies a costly government. She has many Parliaments,—one, and 
in most cases two, in each of her eight Provinces, with all the pomp 
of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors to maintain An MP. 
receives an annual salary, and enjoys many privileges and perquisites, 
such as free postage, supplies of stationery and travelling trunks. 
Railways, roads, bridges and public buildings of all sorts must be 
built for the necessities of a progressive people. Take, as a single 
instance, the complete bulwark of Customs Houses along the United 
States frontier from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The climate itself, delightful as it may be, must take its share of 
the cost of living. Both in business and in home-life it is a source of 
endless expenditure. The winter’s snow blocks the railways and 
ploughs have to be at hand. The inland lake equipment in barge, 
schooner and steamer lies idle, with its stock tied up, for half the 
year. Street cars, cabs and tradesmen’s delivery waggons must all 
be duplicated—one set on wheels for summer, and another on 
“runners” for the winter. The extremes of summer heat and avintér 
cold bring to the housekeeper an additional cost of living. Her coal 
bills may be imagined with a winter, sometimes a stern and relentless _ 
one, of four or five months. I have paid twenty-five shillings for the 
mere shovelling of it into the cellar. Two kinds of coal are required ; 
a soft coal for grates and a hard for the furnace, which latter needs 
the daily attention of a man. The snow too, beautiful though ‘it is, 
and an invaluable blessing to the country as a blanket for the tender 
expectations of the spring, must nevertheless be cleared fromi the 
streets and from the housewife’s front pavement; and the very pro- 
nounced nature of the seasons, from 20 degrees below zero in winter 
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to go degrees above in summer, calls for a comfortable and very varied 
wardrobe supply for her family, and three sets of windows for her 
house. The size of the dollar, too,‘as a unit of currency has to account 
‘for its share in the general scale of prices, which rise, not by pennies 
and farthings, but by leaps and bounds,—the usual scale being 10, 
15, 25, 30, 40, 50, 75 and a dallar. The poor little figures between 
are beneath the notice of a Canadian merchant. But if the conditions 
to which I have referred increase the cost of life, they also increase 
itsenjoyment. There is no country in the world with such an exquisite 
winter and such a glorious summer, with such happy homes and such 
‘a High average of material'comfort, as one finds in Canada. Her 
people live well, spend freely, and have within their own borders the 
gratification of every taste of luxury and refinement. 
But, to come to close quarters, the chief source of the high rate of 
living lies, undoubtedly, in the protective duties which “cover” the 
manufacturers. Canada is now manufacturing almost every article 
required by the people. All these are “protected,” and, after these 
‘burdens are met, the housewife has still to face all the demands of 
government expenditure. In the drains upon her purse for what are 
called “necessaries,” such as rent, taxes, gas, water, fuel, food, servants’ 
wages, furniture, clothing and education, living in Montreal costs from 
two to three times what it does in London. For the average house- 
keeper in the departments which I have mentioned, a shilling goes 
as far in London as two, and in some conditions, as three in Montreal. 
In a good residential part of London a house rented at £50 could not 
be had in Montreal for less than £120 to 4150. Municipal taxes are 
I per cent. on the assessed value, and an additional 1 per cent. for 
schools. Gas for light is six shillings, and for heat four shillings per 
1,000 feet. Electric light costs three farthings per ampere hour. Water 
is 74 per cent. on rental, with an extra charge of four shillings for each 
bath. Fuel, for the 450 London house, a very low average, would be 
£25 per annum. Milk, seven months of: the year, is fourpence, and 
‘the remaining five months, threepence per Imperial quart. Eggs vary 
much, according to’means of transport, in summer tenpence per dozen, 
in winter two shillings to two and sixpence ; fish, with millions teeming 
in the lakes and rivers, cost, salmon tenpence, haddock fourpence 
per pound. To my continual surprise, vegetables, even in the height 
of the season, September, cost more than in London at the most 
expensive part of the year. Fruit, of certain medium qualities, is 
cheap, and the country is abundantly supplied with a cheap, common 
grape which grows in the open. But all imported fruits, oranges, 
lemons, raisins, nuts, etc, are affected by the universal increase in 
price to which the people have grown accustomed. Beef and poultry, 
in some parts of Canada, and at certain seasons, are cheaper than in 
England. But every beef-steak is cut right through bone and cartilage, 
and chickens are stuffed instead of starved before killing, and are 
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put into the scales with heavy bunches of tails and wings, For fillet 
steak I have paid two shillings per pound i in Montreal. A well-known 
Scotch marmalade, sold in London at sixpence per pot, costs tenpence 
halfpenny, and in some places a shilling, in Canada. Canadian 
apples, by the barrel, are seven shillings cheaper in London than in 
Montreal. But I come to the climax when I find London people . 
buying their bread made from Canadian flour -at twopence three 
. farthings. The same loaf, with the flour at the very door, in Montreal 
cost fourpence last October, and has since been raised to fourpence 
halfpenny. 

In servants’ wages it is difficult to be exact, as there are as many 
varieties of mistresses and maids in Canada as elsewhere. But for 
the already mentioned standard, the £50 house, with, say, a family of 
five, a fairly good cook, reliable but without frills or fancies, costs 
from £36 to £48, with housemaid “to match” at £30 to £36. First- 
class nurses, housemaids and cooks cost pretty much all they choose 
to ask. A visiting sewing-maid gets four shillings to five shillings per 
day, and governesses, though underpaid, are much better off than in 
England. 

Furniture, a special exception, is much lighter in build and greatly 
cheaper. It is made in pretty woods, from artistic designs, and is 
` extremely smart and elegant. Curtains, rugs, carpets and linens are 
incredibly dearer, three or four times the price, and china, crystal, etc., 
is at least four times the price. A good piano costs about three times 
the money. Clothing, in furs, dresses, silks, underwear, and the endless 
detail of linings, buttons, hooks, etc., may be counted as from 200 to 
300 per cent. dearer. But when the housekeeper visits the chemists 
and the stationers, her eyes open still wider. In either of these 
establishments I should be obliged to quote such comparisons as border 
on the incredible. For soaps, toilet requisites, prescriptions, ink, pens, 
pencils, paper and envelopes, slates, purses, diaries, cash-books, blotting- 
paper, prices are ludicrous. A London mother can for one penny 
get a good schodi-slate for her boy. The same thing costs the 
Canadian from fivepence to sevenpence halfpenn}. As there are all 
styles of living everywhere, I submit a short table of comparative 
prices in almost identical articles, which may serve as a key to the 
remainder. 


; LONDON. MONTREAL. 
Ladies’ Gloves... abs 3 3 oes Bee 6 o 
Housemaids’ Gloves o 6 si I 6 >» 
Package of Needles O I o 2% 
Box of Pins o 2 o 7% 
Reel of Thread o I o 3 
Pair Boot Laces O I o 2% 
Telegram ... o 6 I O 
Shaving o 2 o 5 
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Until not long ago inland postage in Canada was 134d., but in the 
United States only. one penny. Canadian merchants were, therefore, 
at a disadvantage. But “Protection” sharpens a man’s wits. ‘It was 
discovered that bags of Canadian mail matter were shipped as freight 
across the border and stamped there at the penny rate—a saving of 
50 per cent. in postage. 

And so prices rise on an inclined plane, gathering a cumulative 
force as they go. The aristocracy of trade is now the most powerful. 
Competition is nipped in the bud. Monopoly is everything. <A 
distinctly new brand of business man has been created. Every session 
of Parliament, not only in Ottawa, but in the Provinces, witnesses 
processions of fresh favour-seekers, “lobbying” deputations from every 
trade. Men “stand” for constituencies expressly to promote their 
own personal business, and not only do so, but naively avow their 
intentions. Powerful and selfish vested rights have been fostered, all 
the more dangerous that they can parade the authority of the Govern- 
ment. We, in England, know something, for example, of what is 
called “the liquor interest.” Carry that into every branch of mercantile 
enterprise, public and private, and we shall have a “Protected” 
` England. Then, later, will arise the revelations, the customs frauds, 
with an occasional suicide from shame, not at the action but at the 
disclosure. The arrival of a European steamer at a New York dock 
is an object lesson on Protection. The “courtesies of the port” can 
be secured in advance by mail. If not, women of fashion gather their 
trunks with commendable zeal for inspection. Cards are exchanged 
between the ‘Inspector and the fair Protectionists. The trunks are 
passed, and the Inspector calls for a personal cheque next day. Is 
Mr. Chamberlain prepared for this? 

Discussion is going on as to how the proposed tax may be expended, 
One learned pen says: “If a tax be put on bread the situation will be 
“relieved by reducing or removing the tax on something else.” 
Another says: “An adjustment of the.burden will be made later.” Still 
another thinks that “half of the increased cost of bread would go to 
“Government in liéu of some other tax and would accordingly find 
“its way back to the consumers’ pockets.” These pens but theorise 
on Protection from their Free Trade desks. They have not drained 
their ink-bottles in a protected country. Had they done so they 
would have prophesied exactly into whose pocket the tax would go, 
and also that into whatever pocket the tax may drop, there it will’ 
remain. The Premier of Ontario is reported as having recently out- 
lined to a crowded meeting of a Canadian Club “the advantage which 
` “Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would be to Canada, and said the 
-Proposed preference on wheat was a very substantial bonus which 

“would stimulate immigration, increase the home market for Canadian 
“manufactures, give employment for labour, increase transportation, 
“build up Canadian cities, and increase the merchant marine.” The 
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‘loaf fust rival the great Chicago cheese in size if it is to “go round.” 
' There won’t be so much as a crumb left for the “Old Age Pension.” 


> It must be on hand promptly when tax No. 2 is announced. 


Protection will not make the United Kingdom an up-to-date 
manufacturing country, and the nations that are pressing on us know 


- this better than we. A commercial supremacy, undisputed for a 


century, has been captured from us. We have neglected our bulwarks 
and our powder is damp. Instead of examining our position and that 
of our rivals, we jump to a conclusion and further expose our weakness. 
Our rivals are on the inside track and will outwit us in any case, and 
this for certain reasons to which I shall briefly refer, ° 
. There is much in England which perhaps can best be spoken of as 
“our ways,” pedantic and medieval mannerisms and methods that have 
grown up with us. These are entitled, no doubt, to consideration from 
, a historian, but they are not exactly what is called “business,” and 
they hamper and impede us when we place ourselves in competition 
with rising nations. In the course of many wanderings over London 
during the past year, I have stumbled upon “our ways” at every 


‘ corner, and I am not surprised that our industries languish. The 


shops are not ready in time for customers. Even on a Saturday, when 
the housekeeper is stocking up specially for Sunday, she has to 
navigate through pails and brooms, and upset many a boy who is 
blocking the doorway with his pipe-clay. The shops are badly 
‘arranged for business. The entrance is filled with goods. A 
customer can hardly pass in as one passes out, and the doorway is 
monopolised by the message boy with a basket on each arm and 
one on his head. If there be an inconvenient corner, there you will 
find scales, parcel-paper and cash-desk. Even in the large fashionable 
shops two persons cannot stand to pay without blocking the way 
for twenty who want to-buy, and the cash boy, generally a youngster, 
has a novel on his desk. The other day I paid a visit to a butcher's 
shop at 9.30 am. I was the only customer m the place. As I 
entered the butcher took no notice of me, but continued to chop at 
some bones on a table. I went nearer. No asswer. Somewhat 
amused I waited in silence. Not until every bone on-that table, was 


. chopped and thrown into a box did I receive the slightest attention. 


Then, when I went to the wicket to pay, Madam was still at breakfast 
and I was requested to wait. Eventually I left some money and 
sent for the change in the afternoon. On another occasion I wanted 
my roast cut in a special manner. He looked sharply at me, but J 
was firm. “Yes, please, cut it this way.” “Madam,” replied my man, 
with butcherly dignity, “I have been in this business for fifty years, 
“and my father before me. I have never cut a roast in that fashion 
“and I am not going to learn now.” This completed my chagrin. I 
did not go near him again. In a grocer’s my attention was attracted 
to an assistant who was fumbling with a scoop and a narrow-necked 
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canister. The canister would have shown up well in, an antique ° 
museum, but it and the scoop were not made for each other. In ' 
taking my order at the counter the chief must have observed my 
amusement. He said, apologetically, “he has plenty of scoops but 
“he never knows where they are.” 

London bread is delicious, but London bakers don’t want to sell 
too much of it, and they are somewhat stubborn on the point. On 
two occasions I asked a driver to call at a certain address for order. 
With courtesy he took down the order both times. A third time I. 
met him and once more reminded him. His reply was, “I can’t call 
“ateany more houses in this terrace, I must be round the corner at 
“iram.” In my fish shop I am waited on by three men at a time. 
The first receives my order and hands me’ over to another, who takes 
my money and passes me on to the third who notes instructions as to 
address,—the whole thing being performed with almost sacerdotal 
ceremonial. But all three are incapable of sending the fish in time. - 
I asked a stationer for a music magazine. He had not got it. I 
asked him to order it for me. Taking a few minutes to weigh the 
trouble against the profit, he coolly replied, “No, it is a little out of 
“my line.” Another stationer had ordered a book for me. After 
waiting in patience for some weeks, I called for explanations. I was 
obliged to tell the whole thing to each of three shopmen, title, price, 
. date of order, etc., and expressed some surprise at the delay. Not one 
of them appeared to know anything about my order, nor did they 
seem to care. On a parallel with this is a visit I paid to a fashionable 
photographer to arrange for a sitting. Going at the appointed time, 
only four days later, I was received by the very identical person with 
whom I had made the appointment. “Good morning,” said this - 
person, in a stately manner. I returned the compliment, adding, “I 
“believe this is the morning for my appointment.” “What appoint- 
“ment?” asked this dragon, looking daggers at my impertinence, 
“I don’t know of any appointment. Name, please?” “Oh,” I 
replied, “I am not in the habit of repeating my name: but do not 
“trouble, my cab is*waiting for me.” And my departure did not cause 
one wrinkle on the dragon’s face. My little butter and eggs shop is 
Spotless. I like to deal there and enjoy the joke of the man stamping 
the eggs on the day they are so/d instead of when Zazd; and the shop 
is a branch of a large Dairy Co., Limited. No wonder it is obliged 
to sell English butter at 2d. per Ib. cheaper than foreign. An old 
gentleman attends. to me courteously when I want bacon. Over his 
shop, in faded and befogged letters, I read, “Established in 1844,” 
and there he is still with his apron on and his poor old hands purple 
with cold. I should not advertise the 1844 part of it if I were’ he. 
A Canadian in half that time would be driving his pair in the Park. 
Having left an umbrella in a cab, I was advised to repair to. Scotland 
Yard, the official rendezvous for such things. Thousands of umbrellas 
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and walking-sticks were awaiting their owners, in a cabinet filled with 
deep, broad shelves, so arranged that most of the examination had to 
be performed on one’s hands and knees! Some repairs being made 
on a property, a hand-cart of sand lay near, the front very low and 
the back very high. A man was shovelling from the Jack, the high 
end, and from the Zevel of his shoulder. The more he shovelled, the 
less sand he got, but he did not see the joke. The curiosities of 
humanity who sweep the streets in London afford me no small amuse- 
ment. Their brooms are strong and in gcod condition, but the handle 
is adjusted at such an angle that the more the man sweeps the more 
does the mud go the wrong way, namely up into the broom instead of 
away from it. For every sweep, four or five good hard dumps are 
required to clear the broom. Children playing in the mud! 

It seems as if we cling to our prejudices from sheer desperation. 
Nearly every street in London is still numbered up one side and 
down another, even such thoroughfares as Baker Street, the Strand, 
Piccadilly, and Bond Street—New Bond Street, too. The large 
concert halls issue monthly programmes of coming musical events, 
which, they advertise, can be had for one penny stamp. That penny 
stamp may stand between them and thousands of customers, but it 
must be exacted, like the frock coat, the satin hat and the season 
ticket. Everywhere around the great capital of the world may be 
seen boys running a kind of medieval, three-wheeled, awkward, 
lumbering vehicle, propelled by a tread-mill in front, where the boy 
sits puffing and panting up-hill and down-dale. These are called 
“Express Deliveries,” and no house is too big to use them. Carriages 
and vans are much too heavy for such well-made streets. Horses 
might be spared at least 50 per cent. of this weight. In modem 
business it does not pay to keep a man at a job for horses, nor a horse 
at work for steam. I was bold enough to have a few words with a 
“coal man.” He drives his master’s waggons around the streets 
selling coal by the bag. He carries, up a varying number of stairs, 
two tons every day and four on Saturdays! 

Old men linger too long in responsible positiens. Long before 
they retire they are out of touch with real business life, and younger 
men must be suppressed from our national courtesy for seniority. 
There is an age when a man, as well as a nation, reaches the xe plus 
ultra of possibilities. We may refuse to acknowledge it; but it 
operates all the same, and it shows itself first in business. The middle- 
aged man who naturally expects to take the octogenarian’s berth 
has had a narrow horizon. His general education is limited. He 
speaks no modern language but his own, and boasts of it. The only 
coinage he knows is his own,—the most awkward and antiquated in 
existence. He seldom travels, and when he does, he finds nothing 
but himself to admire and brings back all his insular prejudices as 
sacredly as he took them away. Our young men are not keen, nimble, 
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alert. Before thirty they are soured, disappointed and hankering 
after Colonial chances. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to touch on such hindrances 
to modern business as our feudal system of selling and leasing property 
for industrial occupation; or our slavish worship of rank,—the senti- 
ment which makes our newspapers sneer at what they call “vulgar 
“and barbaric display of pure wealth” at weddings, where rank comes, 
perhaps, second in esteem; or on our extraordinary climate, which 
condemns us all to live at least eleven out of every twelve years of 
our lives under a sunless sky, dispiriting, depressing, dejecting. The 
bright and invigorating climate of the North American Continent 
has had much to do with the transference to its shores of the history 
of modern business and applied manufactures. Nor can I but with 
bated breath suggest that our great Universities also must wake 
up. They are “seats” of learning,—homes and haunts of traditional 
esearch. But they in no sense do for the country in which they are 
situated what is being done for the flower and youth of the New 
World’ by ‘the wonderful educational institutions with which it is 
equipped. 

In advertising we have got to learn the first principles. Most of ~ 
our English advertisements are an insult to an intending purchaser. 
The rest are an insult to themselves. All people want to buy, but 
once taken in they sulk in the pool. Every new article must be made 
known, but in the process the purchaser must be studied. The 
successful: advertiser keeps his hand constantly on the pulse of a 
progressive people. Consequently even the successful advertisement is 
not perennial. A good advertisement is a rare work of art. How many 
millions we waste—more than waste—for if we do not sell, our rival 
does. Ina recent competition the prize was awarded to one that read 
somewhat as follows :—“If you find that by purchasing so-and-so you 
“can for a whole year do so-and-so, and so-and-so, and so-and-so, 
“would you mind giving a dollar for it?” A very close second to 
this is, “Alas, my poor brother.” Iam quite sure the first, and pretty 
sure the second, was not written by an Englishman. Compare the 
insult in our London ’bus, “All children except infants in arms mst 
"be paid for,” with the pretty little compliment of, “Infants in arms 
“free.” In “Board by the day or week if desired,” the last two words 
should be omitted. “Rubber tyres fitted on wheels,” makes one 
merry over the possibility of their being fitted on to, say, the-pedal. 
“Fried sole, 2d. a helping,” is another funny one. Who would expect 
a whole fried sole at the price?’ Or, take the man who, intending to 
advertise himself, gives a puff to his rival, in “Why eat American oats 
“when you can have, etc.” Instead of a short, clear, legible Announce- 
ment of “Fish, oysters and ice,” we must always have the whole side 
of a van filled up with “Fish salesman, Oyster merchant and Ice 
“dealer,” or, “Fruit merchant, greengrocer and vegetable purveyor,” 
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instead of “Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables.” In Oxford Street a 
man advertises a sale. His shop is “coming down.” He covers half 
fis front wall in order to explain, not the things he would sell, but the 
reasons for the expiration of his lease, in which no man but himself 
has the slightest interest. The “idea” is similarly lost in many of the 
advertisements which decorate the big railway stations, full of long 
and minute detail to catch the eye of a man hurrying for his train! 
Many of these, too, are largely printed in colour which disappears 
altogether in artificial light. Verily, he who runs cannot read. Of 
course the fault is in the man. He should not run. 

A further straw in the turning tide of our industrial fame I find in 
the “tip” and the “premium.” The degrading tendency of the “tip” 
is what a progressive people would scorn. From the household 
servants of friends to the half-intoxicated pauper who runs for a mile 
after a cab on the chance of a penny for opening the door, there is 
no escaping the “tip.” There will always remain to the snob the 
gratification of bestowing this insult, but the nation that suffers it is 
on the road to a back seat in manliness. And the “premium,’—what 
shall be said of an industrial condition in which it is possible to 
purchase a responsible position for a given sum of money? He who 
pays the money thereby acknowledges his inferiority, and the man 
who accepts it admits that inferiority is good enough for him. Here 
is an item from one of our great London dailies :— 

OURNALISM.—An opportunity occurs for a gentle- 
man to learn journalism, on a high-class, old-estab- 
lished London journal. The duties are pleasant and 
varied, including “ interviewing,” and visiting the principal 
health resorts and fashionable watering-places throughout 
the Kingdom. It is not absolutely necessary that the 
applicant shouid have a previous knowledge of the pro- 
fession, as the duties will be taught. The remuneration 
will be on a fairly liberal scale from the start, and a 
splendid income can eventually be made, according to the 
ability shown. No one need reply unless prepared to pay 


the premium asked, viz., 200 guineas.—Address appli- 
cations. e 


This man, evidently in good faith with himself, proposes to ruin his 
journal at a given price. I am afraid he has had many hundreds of 
replies, as the man is always on hand “with no previous knowledge,” 
who is after a “splendid income eventually.” 

The chief cause of our industrial decay, the real ghost in the 
cupboard, is, without any doubt whatever, our great national hobby, 
drunkenness,—the one national and universal panacea for the ills of 
men and women, old and young, high and low, rich and poor. On 
this hobby our direct expenditure last year was 180 millions, about 
£25 per family, plus the cost in Poor Rates, Homes, Refuges, Police, 
Prisons, Hospitals and Asylums for the devotees of the habit. But 
what is the cost to the country, from an industrial standpoint, in brain 
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and ‘muscle, in the deadened mind, the blunted intellect, the unsteady 
hand, the unreliability and unpunctuality of a habit invincibly 
established behind centuries of tradition, and winked at by employer 
as well as by employé? . 

Men at the head of our large industries may drink if they will. No 
_ temperance crusade invades their sacred precincts. But in an 
industrial competition which is rapidly becoming an industrial warfare, 
this weak point in their armour is the first to reveal itself. The two 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves are already telling their 
tale. The middle classes, speaking industrially and not socially, follow 
the example with which they have become so familiar. Their very 
. grumble at present conditions is an acknowledgment that they have 
been out-witted. The artisan, the backbone of the country, is in a 
plight still worse, for, in addition to his general ignorance, his narrow 
horizon, his antiquated tools and methods, his unalterable conviction 
that he has nothing to learn, he must meet the brunt of the warfare 
handicapped by his intemperance. And, worst of all, we are in very 
actual possession of twelve millions, about one in four of our popu- 
lation, who are in abject poverty, too incapable for anything, even 
for anarchy: men and women who stand around the Streets of our 
large cities by the hundred thousand, bold, bloated, dissolute, black- 
eyed, sinful, dishonest, degraded, debauched, never sober except by 
accident, incapable of self-respect, and content to dwell in filth and 
tags indescribable. We knock against them at every corner, so 
accustomed to their existence that we have ceased to shudder at the 
spectacle. When a man spends childhood, youth and manhood in 
refining surroundings, we anticipate a certain result—the natural 
outgrowth of such conditions. When a man passes his entire life 
in an atmosphere more debasing than pen can portray, we are surprised 
at the natural outgrowth of the conditions. We expect a miracle, and 
in our chagrin we organise a rigorous crusade against the man—not 
against the conditions, and we maintain the crusade until we secure 
philanthropic relief by sweeping the man up into a statistic and 
arranging him alphabetically in a blue-book for reference. In common 
with _ humanity this man has cravings. So have we all. What are 
We without them? All that we have made of the world since we first 
received charge of it has been done to satisfy those cravings. They 
are perennial and insatiable, but we have a liking for over-estimating 
the value of our own. I do not believe that these twelve millions 
grave for whisky. They crave for something they do not possess. 
So do we all. But sheir hunger must be for something evil, and ours 
for good. It may, instead, be for food, clothing, rest, warmth, three 
square meals a day, a warm sleep, a cosy fire, some-+human joy, the charm 
of a home, the true delight of work, the glory of independence, the full 
manhood of useful citizenship. Instead of an incubus, the man may 
be a commercial asset, dnd the thought is enough to haunt our 
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philanthropy for the rest of its life. All we do for him is to seek to 
deprive him of the only thing we persistently place in his reach, the 
only solace—ghastly and counterfeit solace though it be—for the 
misery of his disappointed cravings, his whisky. It is very difficult 
to realise the possibilities to England, physically and industrially, were 
these twelve millions given their responsible share in the common 
toil and the common pleasures of life. 

Observe what Canada has done for herself with a sober, thrifty 
and industrious six millions! During a residence of a quarter of a 
century in the Colony I have only once seen a: man, and never such 
a thing as a woman, intoxicated—never. Sucha thing as “drinking ” 
does not enter into the calculations of the people. Their holiday is 
spent in the country with their families. They return fresh and 
zealous for business. The Canadian requires no “premium” to be 
paid for him. His methods are modern and keen. His tools are 
sharpened with the daily rivalry of the healthiest industrial competition. 
He is in touch with a progressive Continent. Therefore he can 
compete, and. therefore he wins. Every business man in Canada 
settles the “drink” question for himself. He simply will have none 
of it. That is all. 

If we are to have Protection, let us have it pure and simple. 
Business principles are not based on patriotic sentiment. A man’s 
patriotism cannot be vaunted because he trades with his compatriot, 
nor can it be questioned should he see a higher profit in a foreigner. 
Neither Colonial nor Englander will put his patriotism on the stock- 
market to compete with other investments. The Canadian manu- 
facturer, securities being equal, will not sell with less eagerness to 
New York, Paris, or Berlin, than to London. Among the gold that: 
rolls into his exchequer the American Eagle is no less welcome than 
the King’s Head. Trade does not follow the flag; the flag follows 
trade. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal is the proof. If patriotism comes 
first in trade, why all this fuss? There is no law prohibiting the policy 
suggested. Any merchant in England may exact a tax on foreign 
importations. No law prevents it. Few of his®competitors would 
oppose it. He may, if he chooses, trade first and only with his cougtry- 
men. At present, however, he has no law to compel his compttitor 
to do likewise. This is what he is after, and this is his patriotism. He 
calls it “dumping” when a foreign penknife is sold in England for 
sixpence whilst he wants a shilling for his. 

As far as Canadian patriotism is concerned I shall assume the 
privilege of speaking in no uncertain tones for my adopted country. 
Canada holds no second rank, but may justly claim the very first 
place in patriotism. The young Canadian breathes it in the air. He 
imbibes it in school. “The Flag” comes naturally zad jauntily into 
all his ideas of gladness and pride. He sees it in his home. A 
flagstaff stands in his play-ground, where the honoured “Red Flag ” 
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is hoisted periodically for his admiration. In the corridors of his 
school-house his eye is familiar with the portraits of our great men. 
He knows more about the United Kingdom than any hundred boys 
who live init. His information about the Empire would shame scores 
of English teachers. The late lamented Mr. Grant Allen, in one of 
the large public schools of England, was refused a prize because, 
being a Canadian, he was not a British subject. St. George, St. 
Andrew, St. Patrick, St. David, St. Jean Baptiste, the rose, the 
thistle, the shamrock, the Fleur-de-Lys are more paraded in Canada 
than in their own respective homes, legendary or otherwise. As a 
scheol-boy the young Canadian has been drilling in a Cadet corps 
with his sword by his side, and when opportunity arose, long before 
duty called him, he sprang to his Flag in South Africa, the resource- 
fulness which he imbibes in a new and rapidly developing county 
bringing him in first at Paardeberg. 

In the broad general lines of a healthy patriotism Canada has been 
an object lesson to the Empire. The Imperial Federation League 
is in good hands, and Soldiers’ Wives’ Leagues and Red Cross 
Societies exist everywhere. Although she is manufacturing titles for 
herself, she possesses a genuine aristocracy in the United Empire 
Loyalists, men and women who left lands, possessions, everything 
for their Flag, and brought their families out of a revolutionary Colony 
into a wild and unknown territory to maintain their allegiance. In 
addition to these, I must refer to at least three striking patriotic 
movements now spreading all over the Empire, each of which had its 
origin in Canada, namely, Empire Day, The Daughters of the Empire, 
and the South African Graves Memorial. 

The first of these, Empire Day, was suggested, planned and 
organised by a Canadian lady, and adopted by The Dominion 
Educational Association. In addition to the strong support of: such 
a representative body, the “Day” has received active promotion from 
The Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire, and is gradually 
taking possession of the Empire. “Empire Day” is an annual 
celebration among $chool children, to knit together the two patriotic 
loveg which can be found only in a colony. On leaving his mother- 
country a man carries with him his love for his home-land. In his 
children, this sentiment is, not unnaturally, transformed into a first 
` love for the Colony which, in its turn, has been mother-country to 
them. A movement to associate these sentiments must, of course, 
kave had its origin where the two loves existed, but it would do 
English children no harm if they were taught, systematically trained, 
as Canadians are, to rejoice a little with their relatives, and some 
indications of “Empire Day” being established in England are a 
welcome, if long-delayed, result of this movement. “The Day” in 
Canada, is celebrated by a huge concert. The largest hall available 
is required to admit the crowd: Songs about the Empire and their 
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duty to it are sung by thousands of children, each waving a tiny Union 
Jack, to the proud parents in the audience. 

Itis a fact also, that to Canada we must look for the first organisation 
of women and children in the history of any country as a practical factor 
in the upbuilding of an Empire. The Imperial Order of the Daughters 
of the Empire and The Children of the Empire (junior branch) was 
organised “to stimulate and give expression to the sentiment óf 
“patriotism which binds the women and the children of the Empire 
“around the throne and person of their Gracious and Beloved 
“Sovereign; to supply and foster a bond of union amongst the 
“Daughters and the Children of the Empire; to provide an efftcient 
“organisation by which prompt and united action may be taken by 
“the women and the children of the Empire when such action may be 
“desired; to promote in the Motherland and in the Colonies, the 
“study of the History of the Empire, to celebrate patriotic anni- 
“versaries, to cherish the memory of brave and heroic deeds, and the 
“last resting-places of our heroes and heroines, especially such as are 
“in distant and solitary places; to erect memorial stones on spots 
“that have become sacred to the Nation, etc, etc.!” The efforts of 
this Society are worthy of notice as having been directed into new 
and effective methods. The “Daughters” form themselves into small, 
primary Chapters, all friends, adopt an historic name, which is 
enrolled in the National Register, and meet monthly in each other’s 
houses for an informal programme of readings and papers on the 
Empire. These Committees report to their Municipal Chapter, of a 
somewhat similar character, but representative and having jurisdiction 
over the whole town. These, in their turn, report to the Provincial 
or County, and these again, to the National, which, finally, is in touch 
with the Imperial Chapter, which in this manner is representative of 
-the entire organisation. At all meetings of these Chapters, the 
‘Society Badge is worn, and “The Flag” is unfurled, the office of 
Standard-Bearer being a coveted honour. Among the Children of 
the Empire the work is peculiarly attractive. They meet as a little 
party of chosen friends, in their homes, and With youthful ardour 
“salute ” their Flag and learn to love their cousins in distant Colonies 
who are returning the salute to them. In schools, public and private, 
a portion of a day in each month is appointed when books are set 
aside, teachers and scholars meet in a new light, and the wonderful 
‘human joy called patriotism is drawn out and cultivated. The best 
school-work of the previous month is counted in the election of 
Standard-Bearer and assistants, and the influence of these meetings 
from an educational as well as a patriotic point of view brings a new 
life into the weary routine of daily task. 

But the patriotism of Canada does not rest here. Still another of 
‘the movements of the century had its origin in her heart. The 
‘Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire having adopted as a 
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constitutional object “to cherish the memory of the last resting-places 
“of our heroes and heroines, especially such as are in distant and 
“solitary places,” a strong Committee was formed for this work, its 
first attention being given to the sad and lonely graves in South Africa. 
The Prime Minister and the Minister of Militia gave their patronage. 
Her Excellency, The Countess of Minto, became Honorary President, 
and sent the initial subscription towards the movement,—the first time 
in the history of warfare that the graves of soldiers have received the 
sacred and affectionate care of woman. At the request of this 
Committee, the ladies of the Guild of Loyal Women of South Africa, 
in a,spirit of touching and loyal gratitude, lent their eager assistance, 
and, so far as has been possible, those spots, sacred to many distant 
hearts, as well as to the nation, have been located and temporarily 
decorated, awaiting more permanent recognition. 

From all this it is evident that in a country with such an activity 
of patriotic effort, the inborn desire of the Canadian people, Protection 
or no Protection, in the direction of unity of the Empire may safely 
be left to itself. Canada can look after herself both in patriotism and 
in business. She is thoroughly equipped for the great future that lies 
before her. Her climate is the finest in the world. The genius of her 
people is to shoot ahead. Her matrons are princely hostesses and 
her young daughters are indescribably fascinating. Their houses, 
servants, equipages are in the best of form. All Hospitals, Asylums, 
Homes, Refuges, Clubs, Theatres, Schools, Universities, Art Galleries, 
are provided with the equipment of an advancing people. Nowhere 
is found the degraded and degrading poverty—the shameless sin that 
familiarises itself to us in the streets of England. Though not a 
“Temperance” country, Canada abhors intoxication. In social life it 
is unknown. Ina residence of a quarter of a century, as I have said, 
I have only seen one man,—and never such a thing as a woman, 
intoxicated. Her blue sky and bright sunshine make Canada an ideal 
residence. In general education, travel, culture, Canadians are a 
delightful people. Comfort, progressiveness, prosperity and happiness 
go hand in hand ewerywhere, explaining the audacity with which a 
nation so young has dared to bid the grave and reverend seigneurs 
of industry in the mother—or grandmother—country: “Wake up.” 


MARGARET POLSON MURRAY. 


“THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE”: FIVE 
OPEN LETTERS. 


L 


OU ask me if I have read Professor Haeckel’s “Riddle of the 
Y “Universe”; if I consider his scientific position sound; and 
if his arguments against metaphysical conceptions are, in my opinion, 
valid? Yes, I have read the work with some care. Professor 
Haeckel’s outlook on the world of phenomena, though primarily that 
of a biologist, is wide and comprehertsive. Although there are some 
of his scientific conclusions which appear to me open to criticism, 
the general trend of his constructive scheme of scientific interpretation 
is on lines which are winning, or have won, their way to acceptance. 
But I cannot regard his arguments against metaphysical conceptions 
as either cogent or valid. It appears to me that he is dogmatising 
from negative premisses when he says, in the words which you quote: 
“Monistic cosmology proves, on the basis of the law of substance, 
“that there is no personal God; comparative and genetic psychology 
“show that there cannot be an immortal soul; and monistic physiology 
“proves the futility of the assumption of ‘free-will’” But, if I 
mistake not, such are the conclusions in which your interest chiefly 
centres; and you want to know whether, if the science of the book 
is in the main correct, you are logically bound to abandon all belief 
in these matters. I think not. But you may be led by your studies. 
in philosophy and science to reconsider, and, perhaps, modify, the 
forms in which your faith is cast. 

I wish, however, to understand quite clearly your present position. 
Am I right in inferring that you were brought up to accept, perhaps 
without thought of criticism, a belief in God and the cardinal teachings 
of Christ; that you have found this helpful to you in your life; and 
that you still desire to retain this faith? I must be assured on this 
point. If you are already quite convinced that Professor Haeckel . 
and others have succeeded in removing a serious incubus on human 
action, and if you feel heartily glad to be rid of it all, there’s an end 
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of the matter between you and me. I can do nothing to help you, 
since in that case you have no wish for such assistance. I should 
be wasting time in replying to your letter; you would regard my 
reply as one more instance of credulous folly. I shall assume, then, 
that you desire to retain a belief in a Power which lies behind the 
veil of phenomena; that such writings as those of Hume on the’ 
philosophical side and Professor Haeckel on the scientific side have 
presented difficulties to you; that you wish to get at the truth at 
all hazards; and that you have approached me as one who may 
possibly be able to help you to find a way of reconciling a belief in 
an unseen, but not wholly unknown, Power with the teachings of 
science and philosophy. In undertaking the endeavour on these 
terms I must, however, warn you that I am not likely to resolve all 
your difficufties. One can, see but a little way, and that dimly, in 
these matters. There must remain much that is at present perplexing. 
I must warn you, too, that I cannot hope to make my reply light and 
easy reading. With this by way of preface, I address myself to the 
task you have placed before me, and in this and subsequent letters 
will give you my views, not with confidence as an authority, but with 
humility asa seeker after truth. 

Professor Haeckel ‘entitles his work the Riddle of the Universe. 
Now, a riddle, I take it, implies an answer. It is a problem to which 
there is a solution, whether the solution can be immediately given or 
not. The eminent German biologist scornfully rejects certain answers 
in terms of which men have sought to solve the riddle. That, you 
will agree, he makes abundantly clear. But have you found in his 
book any alternative solution? Has he so much: as indicated the 
direction in which an answer is to be sought? Does he not, rather, 
lead us to infer that for man there is no answer? But, if this be so, 
there is no riddle, though there may be interesting and instructive 
statements of fact:and generalisations based thereon. Or, if there 
be a riddle, as would seem to be implied by the title of his book, 
Professor Haeckel not only gives it up, but appears to urge you to 
do likewise. e 

But though this is the impression produced by the study of 
Professor Haeckel’s work on my own mind, there can be little doubt 
that a great number of his followers will tell you that it implies a 
quite erroneous view of the matter. Science, they will reply, is 
solving the problem, in the only rational way, all along the line. 
Every advance in scientific interpretation is a step towards the further 
and more complete solution .we seek. It is absurd to contend, they 
will urge} that the theory of universal gravitation and the growth of 
the evolutionary conception leave us just where we were. Did 
Galileo, Kepler, Newton, they will ask, do nothing to advance the 
solution of the world problem? Did Lyell and Darwin do nothmg? 
Has Professor Haeckel himself done nothing? The Riddle of the 
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Universe is like an acrostic with many lights. Science is answefing 
the lights in detail. It is ridiculous to say that the exponent of these 
several answers is giving up the whole acrostic as unanswerable. 

This seems reasonable enough if we admit that the Riddle of the 
Universe and the riddles of science are on the same plane of inter- 
pretation. But is this so? Granted that evolution wins the secrets 
of phenomenal sequence along the whole line—as I for one believe 
that it is winning or is to win. Granted that all material changes and 
all mental changes fall under certain broad and comprehensive laws 
with regard to their nature and uniformity. Grant all this. Grant 
all that science within its proper sphere of research can logically 
claim. Are we any nearer to a solution of the Riddle of the Universe? 
Not by a hair’s breadth. The problem may have become from one 
point of view more complex, since we realise more fully than ever 
the vast multiplicity of detail, from another point of view more 
simple, since we grasp the unity and close interdependence of the 
totality of phenomena. But the essential heart of the problem 
remains absolutely unchanged. It is to-day what it was in the 
Middle Ages, in the times of the great Greek Philosophers, in the 
days of the early Jews and of Assyrian and Egyptian thinkers. Nor 
can any conceivable advance of scientific interpretation alter it one 
whit, though it may modify the form in which the riddle is asked. 

And why is it that the problem in essence remains unchanged, no 
matter how often the conquests of experience and the advance of 
science may lead to its re-statement? Because it is at heart a 
metaphysical problem. Because the riddles of science and the 
Riddle of the Universe are on different planes of thought. Because 
the answers to the former and the answer to the latter must be given, 
if given at all, in different terms. The whole gist of the contention 
of Professor Haeckel and his school is that scientific answers to 
scientific problems are trustworthy; and that the introduction of 
metaphysical considerations in the solutions of these problems is 
wholly inadmissible. So far they are on secure ground. But they 
go further than this. They assume or imply thatethe problem of the 
universe, as a whole, is a scientific problem—which it assuredly is 
not; and that the introduction of metaphysical considerations fs 
here also inadmissible, which shows that they do not understand the 
_ nature of the riddle which men, since the dawn of reason, have 
attempted to answer, . 

For there are two distinct and different types of question which may 
be asked with regard to any group of natural phenomena. I beg 
you to endeavour to distinguish clearly between them. First, what 
are the facts, what is the nature and order of their sequence, under 
what generalisations may the facts and their observed sequence be 
comprised? These are the questions of the scientific type. Particu- 
lar cases are explained by science when they can be referred to 
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genéral Jaws; but general laws are for science neithier more nor less 
than condensed statements of observed fact. Secondly, what is the 
source and origin of the facts; how comes it that the sequence is that 
which we invariably find it to be; what conceptions, if any, can we 
frame of the cause of the events which we observe? These are 
questions of what I shall call the metaphysical type. The answers which 
are given to such enquiries are of a different kind from those in the 
field of scientific investigation. Let me restate in a slightly different 
manner, for clearness here is essential. My point is that the basal 
platform on which science rears its superstructure may be formulated 
as follows:—Human experience is trustworthy; beyond such 
experience and valid inferences based thereon, in terms of like 
experience, we may not go; any given group of events, as presented 
in experience, is.the sequel to other such events which, when the 
essential precursors have been duly extricated from those which are 
irrelevant, is termed the scientific cause. So far science. But the 
reason why there is any experience at all, and why the sequence of 
events presented therein is what it is, does not concern science as 
such. This is a metaphysical question. It constitutes the Riddle of 
the Universe. Its answer, if given at all, must be formulated in 
terms of Causation, differing altogether from the relevant antecedence 
with which scientific causation is concerned. 

The adequate. grasp of the distinction I am trying to help you 
to draw between scientific causation in terms of antecedence and 
sequence within the field of experience and metaphysical Causation 
as the underlying reason for, or raison d’être of, the sequence as 
given, is essential. The failure to realise the distinction is the 
source of many misconceptions and much confusion. When John 
Couch Adams, after am exhaustive analysis of the configuration of 
the solar system, foretold the presence of the hitherto undiscovered 
planet which swam into the field of M. Galle’s telescope, he applied 
his astronomical experience in terms of antecedence and sequence. 
In accordance with the established canons of that experience certain 
changes in the cénfiguration of the solar system demanded the 
existence of Neptune. For Newton had already shown, as the 
outcome of‘ his astronomical experience, grandly generalised, that as 
a matter of fact material bodies do attract each other in a degree 
directly proportional to their joint mass and’ inversely proportional 
to the square of their distance asunder. But if we ask why they 
thus attract each other, the question may have one of two meanings. 
It may mean :—To what antecedent conditions is the attraction due, 
or in what other terms, of ethereal stress and so forth, may it be 
expressed. within the sphere of scientific experience? To this 
question a scientific answer may. some day be given. But the 
question may also mean :—What is the underlying cause of gravita- 
tive attraction or of ethereal stress or whatever, other expression of 
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the facts we may reach? In that sense it is a metaphysical question. 
And if we say that it is due to Force as a cause of this kind we are 
dropping into metaphysics. It is true that the word “force” is 
conveniently used in physics as a term under which the degree of 
attraction can receive mathematical expression. In this sense it has its 
due place in scientific interpretation. But the case is altogether 
different, if the word Force is given as an answer to the 
question :—What makes bodies attract each other in the manner 
which we actually do observe? The expression Gravitative Force so 
employed does not refer to the antecedent of the attraction. It 
refers to its underlying cause. I ask you:—Is there an observed 
antecedent force and then an observed sequent attraction? Surely 
not. The attraction is simply the expression of the concurrent 
existence of something which is thus expressed. From the scientific 
point of view we may quite correctly speak of the force, that is to 
say, the degree, of gravitative attraction, but not of the attraction as 
due to gravitative force. And if the man of science replies that he 
cannot get on in his thinking without the assumption that a Cause 
of some kind underlies the bare facts as given in experience, we need 
not quarrel with him. It is part of his humanity—for rational man 
is after all a metaphysical being. But it is no part of his scientific 
interpretation of nature. It has reference to the problem of the 
universe which lies behind and beyond that interpretation. All talk 
in half-crown scientific text-books of chemical force, crystalline force, 
vital force, as causes of observed phenomena, is sheer metaphysics, 
whether the compilers realise the fact or not. 

I must now bring my first letter to a close. In it I have done 
my best to help you to grasp the fact that science deals with 
experience as it is. By observation and experiment it tries to get 
at the way in which events do actually occur; it groups them, 
classifies them, and expresses them in the general formule which we 
call the laws of nature. And we should be prepared to follow 
science just as far as ever it can lead us in the interpretation of 
experience. But when all is said and done the question will arise :— 
What is the Cause of the events and the sequences which are presented 
in and to experience? And this question expresses the Riddle*of the 
Universe. 


I. 


Science, I said in my former letter, builds upon a basis of observation 
and experiment, and it starts with the common every-day experience 
of normal human folk. Let us take a familiar object, such asa stick of 
red sealing wax. And let us agree that, for you and me, and for anyone 
else normally constituted, this bit of experience is just as real as 
real can be. Our friends the physicists and the chemists get out of 
that bit of sealing-wax a number of other experiences which they 
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interpret in terms of matter, energy, electricity, and so forth, We 
need not follow them in their investigations. But I ask you to 
consider whether the matter and energy which express in abstract 
terms the results of their very important and valuable manipulation 
of experienge, can possibly have any reality more real than the stick 
of sealing-wax which they took into their laboratories, If so, at 
what stage of their manipulation was any added reality introduced 
and in what manner? It is possible that you may be tempted to 
say that the matter and energy are for you a good deal less real 
than that bit of wax which you can see and handle, and, if less 
real for you, so,«too, for man. But here I think you are wrong. Just 
in so far as the chemist and physicist hold firmly to experience and 
to the sequences disclosed thereby, no matter how abstract the terms 
in which the conclusions they reach are couched, their trigonometrical 
survey of the field of nature will be valid and its products realities 
in and'’for experience. But surely, on this analogy, the results, of 
this survey will not have any greater and more valid reality than the 
base line—that stick of sealing-wax—from which they started. 

If this be granted we may deal with the concrete experience of the 
visible object rather than the more abstract product of such 
experience, matter and energy. We shall thus be dealing with reality 
nearer home. Now what has the psychologist, as a man of science, 
to say on this head. He has his analysis to perform; but we need 
not follow him into technicalities. The net result is simple enough. 
He, too, stands firmly on the ground that experience itself is the basal 
reality. But he finds that this reality yields on analysis two aspects, 
the objective aspect and the subjective aspect, the external realities 
of physical science, and the internal realities of human perception 
and thought. Both are invariably present in every bit of experience. 
Neither can be more real than the experience itself with which the 
psychologist starts; and neither, in and for experience, can exist 
without its correlative. This universe of stars and suns and planets ; 
of hills and valleys, and spreading seas; of animals and plants; of 
nerve centres and nerve fibres; what ‘is it but the objective aspect 
of a-varied experience at every stage implying someone to whose 
experience it can appeal? Psychology, as science, apart from meta- 
physical considerations, states distinctly that object and subject are 
the products of the analysis of experience, and xoż that experience 
is‘the product of the interaction of independent existences, the 
Objective world on the one hand, and the subject or person who 
experiences on the other. 

But here, perhaps, on grounds of practical common sense, you will 
say that we may surely infer the independent existence of the sealing- 
wax. When I leave my wrifing-table and not a soul is in the room 
you feel quite sure that the stick of wax is there all the time as an 
object independent of me or anyone else. But let me urge you 
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carefully to consider what you mean by the above assertion? Surely 
you mean that for anyone who comes into the room, or even peeps 
through the keyhole, the sealing-wax will be a visible object. That 
is to say, whenever the conditions of experience are introduced the 
results conform to these conditions. Should you urge that if every 
sentient being were annihilated the material universe would still 
remain unaltered, that the valleys and hills of England would still 
be in existence as such independently of all experience, I must ask 
how you can possibly prove it. You may imagine that just one 
fortunate individual escaped annihilatiom and revisited England only 
to find the hills and'valleys exactly as they were before. But yot are 
thus re-introducing the conditions of experience. “And the question 
is whether these things exist independently of such experience 
under the same guise that they present to our observation. 

No doubt you will recognise in this the old problem of the absolute 
nature of the noumenon, as contrasted with the phenomendn. Why 
do I drag it in here? Our friends, the men of science and the men 
of common sense, will exclaim :—-What is the use of discussing such 
questions? We deal with practical matters and are not going to 
trouble ourselves with these metaphysical problems. Well and good. 
Why should they? The sealing-wax as visible and tangible, the 
molecules and atoms, electrons and ions, matter and motion, all in 
terms of direct or extended experience, suffice for them. These are 
all realities in and for experience. That is good enough as a basis 
for common sense and for science. Granted. But is it good enough 

_when the Riddle of the Universe is the problem in hand? We need 
not inquire what is the Cause of all this experience, nor ask the 
question why we come to have experience at all. But if we do, we 
must not expect answers in terms of science. These are metaphysical 
questions and demand metaphysical answers. They are integral 
parts of the Riddle of the Universe. If pseudo-science asserts that 
the sealing-wax exists independently of experience in just the same 
guise as it appears in and for experience, it is dging that which true 
science abhors. It is making a statement which, from the conditions 
of the case, it cannot possibly prove. -e 

I think it, however, not improbable that some of the materialist 
friends, of whom you speak, will very impatiently exclaim that, if 
they cannot prove the continued existence of the sealing-wax when 
nobody is in the room to gain experience from it, neither can you or 
I disprove it. They will say that they constantly act as if it wete 
there all the time and find their expectations turn out correct. Well; 
if they do take this line, beg them to realise this: that they are 
ready to assume the existence of that which they cannot prove, 
becatise it gives unity and consistency to certain facts of experience 
which do actually occur. If you and I have occasion to make any 
such assumptions, it will not be for them to throw the stones of 
criticism at our heads. What they do, we may surely do likewise. 
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Accepting experience for what it is worth, however, neither more 
nor less, let us take a bird's-eye view of the wonderful drama which 
science has written for and presented to us; and let me summarise 
it in terms of the most thorough-going and advanced evolutionary 
theory. There is no necessity to enter into minute details: a bare 
panoramic outline must suffice. The:forms of matter, the elements 
and inorganic compounds, have been evolved from some homogeneous 
primitive stuff. The constituent members of the solar system have 
been condensed from the wreckage materials due to the collisions of 
pre-existing systems. Within and upon the earth’s crust rocks and 
their mineral constituents, seas and continents, mountains and valleys, 
have taken form in the course of geological evolution. On its 
_ surface, in due course, protoplasm, that substance which has played 
so important a rôle in the later ages, arises by natural genesis from 
the constituents which had hitherto failed to find the requisite 
conditions for the existence and continuance of life. Upwards and 
onwards organic evolution proceeds from the simple to the complex 
until the varied forms of vegetable and animal are reached. Within 
the animal frame nerves and nerve-centres take form and substance; 
closely connected with their functional activity, consciousness 
emerges; and step by step, stage by stage, this assumes the protean 
forms of that human experience in terms of which the whole drama 
is presented. 
But here I must ask you to pause. We started on our evolutionary 
' career with primordial matter and energy; we have reached a highly 
elaborated conscious experience. And somewhere in the midst of 
our course we have to say that consciousness emerges. From what 
does it emerge? Is this consciousness a special and peculiar form 
of energy? If so, in accordance with all the canons of the scientific 
treatment of energy, we ought to be able to assert that for any given - 
amount of consciousness that appears, a corresponding amount of 
some other form of energy disappears. But we cannot affirm any- 
thing of the sort. We can affirm, on the assumption of the evolution 
hypothesis, that consciousness is always in some way connected with 
gertain nerve-changes or other protoplasmic happenings and that 
these may be interpreted in terms of energy. Its existence, so, far 
as an ‘interpretation based on experience goes, is always (on the 
hypothesis with which we are now concerned) closely bound up with 
the existence of certain material changes. It is evolved with certain 
*kinds of life-stuff as a going concern. It is not evolved from the 
matter and energy of protoplasm. W. K. Clifford saw this ‘clearly 
enough and was forced to the conclusion that we must postulate 
mind-stuff from which it has beem evolved. For really thorough- 
going evolution this postulate (or rather some such postulate) appears 
to me to be necessary. Just as the primitive homogeneous substance 
contained the stuff out of which chemical elements and compounds 
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(and eventually protoplasm) could be, under appropriate conditions 
evolved; and just as in association with it there existed’ some 
primordial form of energy; so, too, associated with it was the prim- 
ordial consciousness-stuff out of which sensation, thought and 
experience could be evolved. - 

. This, however, is parenthetical. I here express a protest against 
the erroneous view that out of matter and energy consciousness and 
thought can be produced by any conceivable evolutionary process. 
But if the man of science is content with the assertion that at some 
stage of organic evolution consciousness does appear, as a matter of 
fact, and that, when it thus emerges, it is always in some way 
associated with certain organic processes, no logical objection can be 
raised. In any case I am not urging you to reject the evolutionary 
conception as applied to mind from its earliest manifestation onwards 
—not even as applied to the human mind as studied by a science of 
comparative psychology which knows its limits as science. P suggest 
that we should agree to accept this conception just as far as it can 
possibly be carried in scientific interpretation. The psychologist 
tells us that he can trace an orderly sequence among states of 
consciousness, and can provisionally formulate the laws of mind. He 
assures us that he takes these sequences frankly as observed facts, 
comprises them under general statements, and interprets new facts 
in terms of these statements. Let us, then, grant that if he does this 
with due scientific caution he can convince us that, given this or that 
configuration of the field of consciousness, under assignable conditions, 
this or that movement of thought follows. And let us further grant 
that, from the evolutionary standpoint, according to its most advanced 
exponents, we must accept fully, freely and unreservedly the doctrine 
of determinism. 

I think you will admit that the evolutionary scheme I have thus 
barely and briefly sketched is sufficiently thorough-going to satisfy 
the most extreme advocate of this sweeping and all-embracing 
doctrine. Unquestionably it goes beyond, and that in many points, 
what has been definitely proved. But I am ready to concede that it 
does not go beyond what may be definitely proved by further advances 
in scientific interpretation. Personally I believe that all this? not 
perhaps exactly in this form but in some such form, may hereafter be 
proved. And I am not ashamed to confess that my belief in the 
evolutionary interpretation outruns the existing limits of assured 
certainty. I think that any thorough-going evolutionist, who is honest? 
must make a similar confession. But if in this matter belief may go 
beyond what can here and now be proved, why not in other matters 
also? ` 

Well, then, we have here our evolutionary conception, and with 
regard to it my counsel is:—Be at least prepared to accept it as 
far as ever it can be carried. Don’t say:—Just here or there -or 
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elsewhere I am going to fill in the gaps of existing knowledge, based 
on the'data of science, with direct fiats of the Almighty. For what 
if next year, or many years hence, some of these evolutionary gaps 
are filled in by the newly-won proofs of science? You will have to 
confess that you were mistaken. And though, as an honest man, 
you will own that you were wrong; there will be great rejoicing over 
the fact that on these, and perhaps other, points, your position has 
been carried and a victory for materialism has been won. Further- 
more be quite ready to admit ‘that it is open to anyone who accepts 
evolution fully and completely to say:—This scientific creed suffices 
for*me. If there be an underlying Cause of the whole business, it 
is unknowable to science; and I do not trouble my head about 
matters which science proclaims to be thus unknowable. To hold 
oneself bound by such a statute of limitations is a perfectly logical 
_ and consistent attitude. It comes to this. We have formulated 
anew tlfe Riddle of the Universe in evolutionary terms and we do 
not pretend or attempt to answer it because it cannot be answered 
by science. But you need not be bound by such a self-denying 
ordinance. And I take it that you are one of those who cannot 
help recurring again and yet again to the world-old question: What 
is behind it all? What is the source and origin of this stately progress 
of events revealed to human experience under the conditions of 
space and time? , 


III. 


So far, I have suggested that you should hold yourself ready to 
accept evolution not only so far as it can at the present time be 
proved, but even further, reaching out beyond established certainties 
in an attitude of belief. I have now to pass on to the more difficult 
task of laying bare the foundations of a metaphysical. hypothesis. 
I can only deal with the metaphysical basis: not with the super- 
structure which religion has built upon it. For you this -treatment 
is appropriate, since your letters show that your difficulties have arisen 
from your study of science and philosophy. To others I should, 
perhaps, appeal rather through their sense of moral and historical 
values, of which I may write in another letter. For them meta- 
physics, as foreign to their modes of thought, would only be a source 
of additional confusion. They need the appeal to the heart rather 
than to the head. Do not be impatient with their attitude of mind; 
but remember how varied are the motives which spur the human will 
to action. 

I go back to .my sealing-wax which I saw on my writing-table 
yesterday, which I found there’ when I entered my room am hour 
ago, which may have -been seen by half-a-dozen people when I was 
engaged elsewhere. I assume that for this experience of mine, and 
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for the corresponding experience of other folk, there is a Cause, 
something which makes the experience possible, something which 
exists and abides independently of the presence of any human or 
other sentient being. It isa pure assumption; but somehow I seem 
unable to get along without it; and I find that most of my fellow- 
mortals are in like case. Even my friends, the men of science, make 
the assumption ; only they generally insist on defining it in terms of 
the experience it produces, forgetful or ignorant of the fact that a 
certain Bishop of Cloyne, whose works you have read, had something 
rather cogent to say on the matter. The gist of Berkeley’s destructive 
argument is that the substance of matter, supposing it to exist, cannot 
possibly resemble any of those forms of experience which we call 
the qualities of material objects. And there is no gainsaying this 
argument. It is true that Bishop Berkeley regarded the underlying 
substance as one with the Divine Spirit; but at the present stage of 
| Our enquiry, whatever it may lead to in the sequel, we ‘may rest 
content with the much more modest assumption of the bare existence 
of some Cause. 

Let us start, then, with this assumption, that underlying the orderly 
sequence of phenomena with which experience deals there is some- 
thing which is their Source. : What shall we call this something? 
Cause will do as well as any other term. Of this Cause the whole 
evolutionary process is the manifestation to experience in time and 
space. Granting this assumption, can we say anything with regard 
to its nature and attributes? In attempting to give an answer to 
such a question we must remember that experience discloses the 
nature of the manifestation and that this, on strictly rationalistic 
grounds, can be our only guide as to the nature of the underlying 
Cause which is so manifested. And the net result of all advance in, 
scientific interpretation is the deepening conviction that, amidst 
multifarious diversities, the system of Nature as disclosed to experience 
is a connected system; that the observed linkage between the varied 
phenomena is such as to give unity to the whole; that Nature is 
one and indivisible, in the sense that every several object or event 
is an integral part in a totality which would not be the'same if.that 
fact were omitted. If then the Cause of which the universe is a 
visible and tangible expression is the source of a manifestation so 
essentially orderly, so intrinsically determined, so completely unified, 
it must have the attributes of ordering, and determining and unifying. 
If we grant the metaphysical assumption of its bare existence, this 
much seems necessarily implied. But these terms must not, at the 
outset, at all events, be accepted in any anthropomorphic sense— 
certainly not in the sense of an external influence playing down upon 
the phenomena as a man may work an orrery. Nay, rather the 
conception of a determining Cause is that of an energising influence 
within the phenomena, that of which the objects and their mutual 
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attractions and repulsions are the visible or otherwise sensible mani- 
festations. Ina word the Cause must be conceived as immanent and 
not external. It zs the metaphysical reality underlying the realities 
of experience. And the present tense alone is applicable. The ` 
manifestations occur in and for experience under the conditions of 
time and space. Any given expression of Force, say, for example, 
any particular case of gravitative attraction, may have occurred a 
hundred years ago and at the furthest limits of the solar system. 
But it is of the particular occurrence, not of the existence of Force, 
that we use the past tense. In the language of metaphysics Cause 
is tegarded sub specie eternitatis. Time and space are in and for 
experience, not for that which, timeless and omnipresent, underlies 
experience. : 

Now I must ask you to bear with me if I compare and contrast 
this metaphysical conception of immanent Cause, timeless and space- 
less, underlying the whole of the evolutionary process, with a cruder 
and less consistent conception which has been and still is formulated 
and held. Let me contrast it with that of an external First Cause, 
which set the spheres a-rolling along their appointed grooves, and 
stood aside, so to speak, while inorganic evolution ran its course; 
which then intervened to fashion protoplasm, and again stood aside 
till this new phase of evolutionary progress reached a certain stage, 
only to interfere once more, or more than once, to introduce new 
elements of consciousness and thought. A First Cause! Let us 
take this in the form which is often naively stated and humbly 
accepted. What does it come to? We trace a chain of scientific 
causation, in terms of antecedence and sequence, a long, long way 
back in time, and then, when we have got as far back as ever we 
can, we posit just one more antecedent asa First Cause. But this 
antecedent is of a different nature from all the rest. They are 
configurations described in terms of matter and energy. This is no 
such configuration. Throughout the rest of the chain, wherever 
scientific explanatjon rules, any given configuration is not only the 
cause of the one that succeeds it but the effect of that which precedes 
«át. -But this is not true of your First Cause. And then here and there 
in the midst of the chain of events, whenever difficulties of scientific 
interpretation arise, you introduce Divine interposition; perhaps to 
start the phenomena of life, of consciousness, of human thought. 
Moreover, if I understand you rightly, apart from these major inter- 
“ferences, there may be an indefinite number of minor inter- 
ferences. Will not the rationalist say that this seems to him like 

- mending a beggar’s coat with patches of goodwill? May he not 
urge that all this occasionalism of metaphysical influence appears to 
him to introduce elements of so incalculable a nature as to make the 
whole series hopelessly irrational? If once you grasp his point of 
view, can you feel surprised at his rejection of this First Cause? 
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But there is another conception of the First Cause; not that of an 
initial Force at the back of time, not that of occasional force-impulses 
now and again, but rather that of an underlying omnipresent Power 
of which the sequences of science are manifestations in time and 
space. This, I beg you to note, does not imply the denial of the 
existence of God, nay, rather it is a protest against the limitations 
imposed on the exercise of His power, restricting it to certain specific 
phenomena on certain specific occasions. Nowise restricted in this 
way, the underlying Power is manifested here and now in the forma- 
tion of a snowflake, or the fall of a wounded sparrow, as it was 
manifested at some stage of the evolutionary process in the terrestrial 
origin of protoplasm , To such a conception of metaphysical influence 
the man of science, though he may of course ignore it, has no grounds 
for an attitude of antagonism. Ifa concurrent metaphysical interpreta- 
tion in no way interferes with his own scientific interpretation, it is 
mere waste of enérgy to turn aside from his proper work to do needless 
battle with a friendly ally. i 

So far, then, we have reached the conception of underlying Cause, 
immanent, manifested in time and space. We have seen that, whether 
the reality of the existencé of this Cause which lies behind the 
enchained sequences of science be accepted or rejected, it can never 
be antagonistic to, it can only be supplementary to, the -scientific 
interpretation of the phenomena which are, ex Aypotkesi, its mani- 
festations. And we. have seen ‘that if the sequence of phenomena 
forms a rational, orderly, and law-determined system, the underlying 
Cause is, for the metaphysician, the source of this rationality and 
order, determining that which for science is determined. 

I must now direct your attention to another aspect of phenomenal 

existence, that which is manifested as consciousness and thought. 
In regarding as phenomena the mental products with which the 
scientific psychologist deals, I have to part company with a large 
section of those who seek to reach a metaphysical interpretation. 
For many strenuously contend, as you know, that these mental 
products are themselves the noumena—the under ying metaphysical 
realities of which phenomena are objective expressions in space and 
time. I cannot stay here to argue the question, nor to imdfcate 
certain reservations I might be disposed to make. It will be better 
to continue the discussion on the lines which seem to me most helpful. 
Granting, then, that consciousness and all its cognitive products, 
the impressions, percepts, concepts and thought-systems of thee 
psychologist, are manifestations of the underlying Cause, the first 
thing to note is that we may accept mental evolution fully, freely 
and unreservedly. The whole course of this evolution may be 
explained scientifically in terms of causal sequence. I do not say 
that it can now be fully explained; but I believe that it may be so 
interpreted, at any rate so far as cognition is concemed, by carrying 
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on’ psychological research to its ideal limits. Determinism rules here 
as it rules elsewhere. There has been a parallel evolution of the 
brain-cortex and its dependencies on the one hand and of the thought 
which accompanies its functional activity on the other hand. 

Let us grant this to the evolutionist—and I desire to grant him 
all that he can logically claim Let us grant that the scientific 
psychologist, working hand in hand with the physiologist, may 
formulate a complete scheme of mental evolution in terms of causal 
antecedence and sequence. With this he may rest content; at this 
point he may elect to stop. He may loyally accept the facts disclosed 
by his researches as matters of experience, he may deal with observed 
changes in thought-configuration within: a field of consciousness, just 
as the astronomer deals with changes of physical configuration in 
the solar system. And he may say :—This suffices for science and 
beyond science I do not go. By all means let him stop here if he 
can and will. But he must be careful not to exceed these limits. 
For just as the physicist may talk of Force as the cause of motion 
and be unaware that he is dropping into metaphysics, so may the 
psychologist talk of Will as the cause of mental sequence and not 
realise that this, too, is a bit. of metaphysical interpolation incom- 
mensurate with the other elements of his curve. ‘Will of this kind 
has no place in scientific psychology. Of course we may use the 
word “will” as a convenient term by which to express the degree of 
mental activity, just as in physics we may employ the word “force” 
as a convenient term under which degree of attraction and so forth 
may be mathematically expressed. But Will as the underlying 
Cause of any mental sequence, or any bodily activity which. is 
connected with such sequence, is, like Force in the interpretation of 
changes in matter and energy, a metaphysical and not a scientific 
conception. As such it is to be accepted, if it be accepted at all. 

And here I may observe that firmly as the scientific interpreter 
of mental phenomena may insist upon the close, intimate and, indeed, 
vital connection between conscious processes and physical changes 
in the brain-centr@s, he cannot logically regard consciousness as the 
product of the brain in the same sense as bile is a product of the 
tives.. Nor can he say that physiological changes in the nervous 
system are the scientific cause of mental states. So far as we have 
any opportunities for judging, the brain change is not the antecedent 
of the meatal process but its strict concomitant. There is probably 

no time-interval between the one and! the other. It may be said 
that this cannot be asserted: with scientific confidence. But surely 
we can assert that even if there be a time-interval the antecedent 
nerve-tissue configuration and the sequent thought-configuration 
belong to different orders of phenomenal existence. Hence, from 
the strictly scientific point of view, the simplest and most direct 
statement of fact is that of what is termed parallelism. That neural 
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and mental phenomena run a parallel course so that we can pursue 
now one and now the other line of rails, according to convenience 
of treatment, is the nearest scientific statement of the facts that we 
can at present make. This concomitance, as it is also’ called, is 
accepted by the metaphysician, who sees in it much that is helpful 
in his own special field of inquiry. He assumes, as the metaphysical 
basis of phenomenal parallelism, the identity of underlying Cause. 
He reaches the conception of that form of monism according to which 

‘thought is the subjective inner aspect of the energising operation 
of that self-same Cause of which the functioning cortex of the brain 
is the outer or objective aspect. Alike beneath the objective realities 
of nerve changes, as studied by the physiologist, and’ the subjective 
realities of parallel states of consciousness, he postulates the meta- 
physical reality of a determining Cause, the source of orderly and 
Systematic evolution in both the phenomenal fields. 

To the Cause which underlies, unifies, and determines the observed 
phenomenal sequences in the sphere of mind—to that which makes 
mental development an orderly and rational process, he applies the 
term Will. Will, in this sense, is, as I have before said, a frankly and 
avowedly metaphysical conception. The scientific psychologist can 
get on without it, so long as he sticks closely to statements of 
psychological facts and does not attempt to ask why the facts are 
what they are. But in this case it seems peculiarly difficult to 
preserve consistently the strictly scientific attitude and not to postulate 
a metaphysical Ego underlying and unifying the phenomenal 
sequences which are grouped by the psychologist under the head of 
the empirical ego. Some of us feel that our personality includes, not 
only the related elements of our thought and experience, but also 
a relating power which’energises and synthesises the whole. And, 
for many of us, this metaphysical aspect of personality is its most 
essential and fundamental characteristic. It is this, rather than the 
related experiences which it unifies, that gives significance to our 
conception of personality. But even if this be the case, by all means 
let us frankly acknowledge, that it is a metaphysical and not a 
scientific conception. No good can come of mixing up and con- 
founding the metaphysical conception of an underlying Personality" 
with the sciéntific conception of personality as a given related series 
of mental processes whose continuity is to be explained through the 
phenomena of memory, association and so forth. 

You probably know of the discussion to which Descartes’ ‘celebrated 7 
dictum, Cogito ergo sum, has given rise. Do not fail to realise that 
it is a metaphysical postulate. From the scientific point of view 
it suffices to affirm Experentia est. The est here refers to the 
reality of the experience under the conditions of observed mental 
sequence. But both the cogizo and the sum of Descartes’ basal maxim . 
refer to the metaphysical existence of that which makes thought 
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what it is; of that which underlies the sequence of mental phenomena. 
If once you clearly grasp the distinction you will see that, throughout 
the long: discussion, the opposing parties have not infrequently taken 
their stand on quite different planes of interpretation. 

But on the assumption that there is a metaphysical basis for the 
cogito, my own system of rélated mental sequences is just the one bit 
of experience in all the world where the nature of the underlying 
Power which pervades the universe can stand revealed if it can be 
revealed at all The same Cause which drives the planets on their 
course, which sweeps the storm over land’ and sea, which silently 
fashions the frost patterns on the window-pane, which gives sensi- 
tiveness to the åmæœba and intelligence to the elephant, works in the 
busy brain and thought of man. And here alone, in the underlying 
depths of his own personality, does he obtain glimpses of its nature. 
He himself is a manifestation of the energising Power ; it is working 
in the midst of him, through every phase of his activity; it is closer 
to him here than elsewhere; and here, where alone, if anywhere, 
it stands revealed, it is revealed as personal The implication is 
obvious. He may not, indeed, say that the Power which energises 
the universe is a human person like himself. But may he not say 
that, since man is the highest product of the evolutionary process, 
and since, in man, its Cause must be conceived’ as personal, the 
-indwelling source of the evolutionary process as a whole may be 
conceived in terms of a Personality transcending the limits of its 
manifestation in man? May he not urge that it must at least be 
Personal, since it is thus revealed in that one and only expression 
which gives unity to his thought and experience? If you should 
urge that, it is difficult to conceive that anything of the order of 
Personality underlies the manifestation of inorganic phenomena I 
' must again ask :—-WHat, then, is the basis of all our knowledge of 
inorganic phenomena? And to this I must again reply:—It is the 
objective aspect of human experience and is known to us only as 
part and parcel of that experience. The personality which underlies 
the subjective aspect of this experience is one with that which under- 
lies the only other aspect, that of the external world, which we know. 


IV. 


I am not surprised that the conclusions reached in my last letter 
leave on your mind a sense of dissatisfaction. Summarising the 
main results of our enquiry, we reached the conception of a Cause of_ 
phenomenal existence, immanent, timeless, spaceless, most intimately 
revealed in human personality, and therein one with the eternal 
omnipresent Spirit. In the first place you urge that this pantheistic 
conception of the universe as the manifestation of an eternal Spifit 
so abstract and metaphysical may, perhaps, satisfy some few thinkers 
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here and there but will certainly not appeal to the average heart of 
mankind; it will not much influence the lives and actions of men. 
But you must remember that all we have attempted so far is to seek 
just such metaphysical foundations. Does it not, then, come to this, 
that we have not found that for which we have not yet attempted ` 
to seek? In the second place the identification of the individual 
will with an omnipresent Cause, precludes, you say, the possibility of 
any relationship between the one and the other. In the third place 
you feel that this immanent and omnipresent unity ascribed to the 
underlying Cause of all things and all men seems difficult to reconcile 
with the ineradicable belief that your neighbour has a personality 
independent of, though in close relationship with, yéur own. 

Now, I confessed at the outset that I was not likely to be able to 
resolve all your difficulties—I am doubtful whether I can say much 
that is helpful here. I do not pretend to have found an adequate 
solution of the Riddle of the Universe. But this seems clear. The 
independence’ you speak of is relative, not absolute. You would not 
claim that you are absolutely independent of your neighbours, since 
you are related to them in many ways through social intercourse. 
Nor would you seek to establish for your individual will an absolute 
independence of God, but rather an independence that implies the 
closest relationship. No doubt this is puzzling; this independence 
in the midst of dependence; this apartness from and yet intimate 
connection with other existences. And yet this duality in unity 
is one of the fundamental characteristics of our experience. What 
are the principles by which I suggest that you should be guided in 
your considerations? First, that experience is trustworthy and is to 
be fully trusted in matters of fact and interpretations of fact, not only 
up to the limits of assured certainty, but even beyond these limits, 
in the attitude of scientific belief; secondly, that metaphysics affords, 
for those who grant its initial assumptions, a supplementary inter- 
pretation which must not be antagonistic to, or at variance with, the 
conclusions of science; and, thirdly, that the supplementary con- 
‘ceptions of metaphysics must keep in the closest possible touch with 
that experience to which they seek to give a rational basis. By 
these principles we must still be guided. Now, the characteristic of 
experience to which I must now revert is its essential indivisibility 
and yet its two-fold aspect in analysis. Psychology, I said in my 
second letter—psychology as science, apart from metaphysical 
considerations, states distinctly that object and subject are the 
products of the analysis of experience (that is to say, they are 
distinguishable aspects of that experience), and xot that experience 
is the product of the interaction of independent existences, the 
objective world on the one hand and the subject or person that 
experiences on the other. But we were faced by the occasionalism 
of individual experience, and by the fact that your experience and ` 
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mihe and that of mankind correspond in such a way as to render a 
system of scientific knowledge possible; hence we were forced to 
assume the existence of an underlying Cause which should give unity 
and continuity to social experience. From the nature of our 
scientific knowledge it seemed that if.we granted the bare existence 
of such a Cause it must have the attributes of ordering and determining 
- and unifying. It remains to be seen whether, if we turn to that part 
of our experience which deals with human intercourse any further 
attributes can. be disclosed. A consideration of this very real phase 
of human experience may serve in some degree to lessen the 
difficulties you raise. 

Your letters“show me that you have followed with some care the 
progress-of physical science, and that you have not neglected the 
study of psychology. I do not know, however, how far you have 
considered the problems which arise in ethics. This, you are aware, 
is what is termed a normative science, that is to say, one which deals 
with standards of right and wrong. It tries to formulate the ideals 
which men frame for the guidance of conduct. Each one of us, who 
is worth his salt, forms some conception of the ideal self he would 
fain. be in act and deed, and the ideal community to the realisation 
of which he desires to contribute. 

Now ethics may be treated from a frankly ‘scientific point of view. 
We find as an actual fact that men and women, some of them 
civilised like ourselves, some of them with very different social 
notions from ours, do form ideals of one kind or another, though we 
may often think them very wrong-headed. These ideals may be 
classified, the nature of their sequence may be described, and 
generalisations may be reached as to their mode of development. 
In all this the treatment of ethics is proceeding on the scientific lines 
I have tried to indicate. But the question arises: —Why does a man 
have ideals at all? You will, perhaps, be told that they are the 
outcome of his character and the circumstances of his life and 
upbringing. No doubt they are. J am not denying for a moment 
that in the formatton. of every ideal there is a chain of antecedents 
the links of which we might, but often cannot, unravel. I am not 
denying that every man’s character and personality is a synthesis of 
elements the stages of which might be traced if only we had adequate 
knowledge. But it seems to me that of this synthesis there is a 
Cause which, for metaphysics, is the Will of that individual. And. 
then, the further question arises:—-Why, having such ideals, does a 
man act on them? From the strictly scientific point of view the 
bare fact is accepted. The act is the sequent of the ideal as ante- 
cedent, and there’s an end of the matter. But is this an adequate 
and satisfactory interpretation of human conduct? Can we rule out 
purpose and end and the desire for their attainment as causes of 
man’s endeavour? I for one think not. Conduct and history lose 
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their meaning if we do. ‘But remember that purpose and desire ‘are 
causes in the metaphysical and not in the scientific sense. They 

- make the facts what they are and render a rational interpretation of 
human existence possible. May we not say that the realities of 
practical life are the ends for which men strive? | 

From this conception it follows that, quite apart from any psycho- 
logical discussion of the genesis of ideals as facts of consciousness, 
the relationships of men and women to each other in practical 
life are founded on a doctrine of values in and for that life. The 
whole of the magnificent drama unfolded by the history of human 
endeavour implies the causal interaction of wills and personalities, 
and every recorded deed has its ‘moral value independently of its 
being an event which, as a matter of fact, occurred at a particular 
time and place. In this drama the actors are real persons, not merely 
puppets galvanised into a semblance of activity by a blind 
determinism. Determinism there is, but it is the human wyll which 
determines. And this physical world in which we live is the theatre 
wherein the drama of purposeful conduct is enacted. Though this, 
too, is a manifestation of the underlying Cause, yet those other mani- 
festations of the eternal Spirit, in the character of our friends and 
those of historical persons lie closer to the heart of our social life. > 
And here, perhaps, we rise nearer to the conception of timeless’ and 
spaceless existence than ‘in other fields of thought. Plato and 
Aristotle lived among their fellow-countrymen of ancient Greece; 
but their philosophical ideas are not thus limited in time and space. 
Their value transcends these limitations. Shakespeare and Goéthe 
live now in the spirit just in so far as the worth of their poetic insight 
is recognised and their thought is incorporated in ours. We feel 
that they only expressed, under the conditions of their age, truths 
which, though till then unexpressed, were already implied in the 
conduct of men; truths which are, no matter how and when they 
may find their appropriate statement. 

In them, and in many another son of man, we obtain broken and . 
partial glimpses of the Spirit from whom they enfanate and of whom 
their lives and work are helpful revelations; incomplete revelations 
it is true, but real to us just in so far as their thought and insight 
have value for our guidance in the conduct of life, just in so far as 
they enable us to realise the Divine purpose. And what of Christ? 
Do you feel that however and wherever elsewhere expressed, some 
abiding truths of great value for your guidance found in Him their 
highest and best expression? Do you feel that He who claimed to 
be Son of God and Son of Man, the spirit of whose teaching has 
permeated Christendom, with all its many faults and failings, ‘has, 
through this teaching, helped you to realise, far more intimately than 
any amount of metaphysical disquisition, the existence of an immanent 
Power and of its revelation for man in man? I do not know in 
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what degree, and at what moral and spiritual price, you have been 
led to assess the value of Christ and His teaching in relation to the 
underlying Purpose of human development. But I take it that in 
precise proportion to your assessment of value, from infinity down- 
wards, will be the nature and character of your belief in Him. 

There is one more point of view that arises in connection with the 
moral and historical outlook. I said that each one of us, who is worth 
his salt, frames a conception of the ideal self he would fain be in 
act and deed, and of the ideal community to the realisation of which 
he desires to contribute. What is this community thus idealised? 
Hasit any existence apart from the constituent men and women? 
Perhaps you will say that it is a generalised conception derived from 
the net results of your experience of particular individuals. Granted, 
as a matter of psychological genesis But do you not feel that, apart 
from the scientific treatment of this genesis, there is something lying 
behind, of which all these several men and women are the expression? 
Speaking for myself I cannot do away with the conviction that this 
evolving humanity has, for my endeavours, a value in a sense inde- 
pendent of the constituent folk. And I can only explain it, on my 
metaphysical assumptions, by regarding human life as the mani- 
festation of an underlying Purpose to which my own purposeful acts 
are related. And since my relations to the several units are touched 
throughout with moral value, so also the relation of my will to that 
which underlies humanity assumes a value of like order. 

We thus reach the concepticn of Purpose as underlying the 
relationships of human life. You and,I are independent but connected 
terms within a purposeful scheme, related to each other and to the 
Purpose as a whole. But the doctrine of evolution has led us to 
acknowledge the unity of phenomenal existence; hence we see 
behind the whole process of evolution, inorganic, organic, and super- 
organic or human, one pervading Purpose and conceive the underlying 
Spiritual Cause as throughout purposeful. 

It only remains tọ add a supplementary paragraph which, I fear, 
must be so brief as to contain merely an indication of the further 
development of the conception of ‘purpose. In the first place, I 
would arge that science, as such, has nothing to do with purpose. 
Such a teleological explanation is for philosophy, not for science. In 
the second place, that which lies behind the occasionalism of 
experience is now seen to be the underlying Purpose. In other words, 
there is a self-existent scheme or plan, of which experience is the 
limited manifestation, and to the understanding of which science 
steadily contributes. In the third place, within experience, as 
cognitional, these are subjective and objective aspects both belonging 
to the phenomenal order, both conditioned in time and space, both 
susceptible of scientific treatment. Thus all our knowledge is 
phenomenal, but the thought which underlies it is that of which 
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knowledge is the conditioned expression. The actions of men ‘are 
likewise conditioned, but the will of which’ they are the expression 
is part of the metaphysical scheme of purpose. And pleasure, love, 
desire, moral and intellectual satisfaction are causes in the meta- 


_ physical and not the scientific sense. They are not merely the 


antecedents of human endeavour, but their raison d’étre within the 
purpose to which they contribute. It is this close intermingling of the 
scientific and metaphysical elements in human life which makes a 
treatment of psychology difficult, and of ethics well-nigh impossible, 
on strictly scientific lines, in terms of observed antecedence and 
sequence barely accepted as matters of fact ; and it is the realisation of 
this which forces the interpreter of human life and experience as a 
whole to call in the aid of metaphysics to supplement the incomplete 
conceptions of science. 


V. 


You ask me to write you one more letter to indicate the. bearings 
of what I have before written on the questions of immortality and of 
free-will. Knotty problems, my friend. All I can do is to draw your 
attention to certain points of view. The problem of immortality is 
one that I cannot solve. à 

Let us turn, then, to a point of view which may or may not be 
helpful to you. We have seen that it is of the essence of the con- 
ception of an immanent Cause that, though manifested in space and 
time, it is itself spaceless and timeless. If, then, we accept the 
metaphysical assumption of Will as that which unifies the whole of 
our individual experience and the whole course of our bodily life; 
if we regard the organic changes from infancy to age and the mental 
development from start to finish as expressions in space and time 
of this unifying Cause, as personal Will, then we are bound to confess 
that this metaphysical basis of our being exists sub specie 
eternitatis. This, I think, is the direction in which our abstract 
conception of immortality must develop if it is to keep in close 
touch with metaphysical thought. Just as eternity is not time 
indefinitely prolonged before and after, but the timeless 75, so is 
immortality no mere indefinite prolongation of the time sequences 
of our mortal life. We are, not shall be, immortal. This body, this 
series of mental processes, these temporal and spatial manifestations 
may pass away. But that eternal essence which is of the spiritual 
order dwells serenely in the now which is for ever. This view may 
be difficult of acceptance, especially to those who are unaccustomed 
to metaphysical thought and find it hard to realise its fundamental 
conceptions. The man of science may laugh it to scorn, or may 
quietly ignore it as wholly outside the range of his interpretation of 
nature. But it is nowise antagonistic to that interpretation; and 
true or false, he should have no quarrel with those to whom it may 
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appear helpful as a supplement to science. And do we not practically 
feel that certain acts, as expressions of character, have a value 
independent of the immediate circumstances of time and place ? 

Whether such a view suffices to meet certain needs and cravings 
of plain practical folk is quite another question: I think not; but 
you want a metaphysical basis. We should bear in mind that the 
conceptions of the spiritual life which are founded not on science but 
on metaphysics find but an inadequate and incomplete embodiment 
in language framed chiefly to record and condense our experience 
as conditioned in time and space. The history of religious thought 
shows how long and difficult has been the task of giving to such 
conceptions a fitting expression. We are often forced to convey 
in terms of temporal experience the essential truths conceming 
that which underlies experience. And some of us hold that it is 
better that they be thus inadequately conveyed and of necessity 
imperfectly grasped, than not conveyed or grasped at all. Better 
the conception of a future life beyond the grave, as a no doubt 
imperfect and limited embodiment of the metaphysical conception 
of existence sub specie eternitatis, than our crude denial of any form 
of spiritual existence. For, in accordance with its boasted 
agnosticism, science has no grounds for such denial Its vaunted 
ignorance may teach it to ignore, but should restrain it from denying. 

Returning, however, to our point of view that we ave immortal 
as emanations from the eternal Spirit, that the kingdom of heaven 
is within us (read carefully your fourth Gospel), have I anything 
further that is helpful to suggest? I know not. This I know; 
that, do what we will, for most of us the experiential attitude 
towards immortality as in some way future is not likely to be 
eradicated by a touch of the metaphysician’s wand. Some there are, 
no doubt, who assure us that they neither desire nor hope for any 
such existence. Others there are who rest content with an attitude 
of hope and trust. Are you among that number? Do you feel that 
this hope has va¢ye for the conduct of your present life? Then I 
should say :—Stick closely to your sense of value just as long as it 
is of real service and help. And for the rest trust, if you may not 
believe. In a word so act that if, in some way that we do not 
understand, that which, with our limitations of conception, we speak 
of as the future life should be realised, you will have no cause to 
regret your action. I will not say more lest I should seem to fall 
into a. moralising vein. 

As to the freedom of the Will, a few words must suffice. It is 
a well-worn topic—well-nigh worn threadbare. Science stands for 
determinism all along the line; determinism alike in the chain of 
objective experience, and in the subjective aspect of that experience; 
determinism alike in the physical world and in the world of mental 
process. For science there is not and cannot be such a thing as 
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free-will. The question, then, comes to this :—Is there any necessary 
antagonism between the determinism of science and the free-will of 
metaphysics? No doubt freedom and determinism are often regarded 
as antithetical The true antithesis of freedom, however, is not 
determinism but external constraint. My Will is free to give 
expression to my character just in so far as I am not thwarted by 
constraining influences as other expressions of the universal Cause 
Within these limits Iam free to determine; and such freedom cannot 
be antagonistic to determinism which refers to that which is 
determined. You must not fail to note, however, that the freedom 
thus claimed by the metaphysician is freedom to agt in accordance 
with the essential nature of the underlying Cause. Of this essential 
nature determinism is the expression. Hence metaphysicians speak 
of freedom as self-determinism. 

But just.as many advanced exponents of science steadfastly oppose 
the introduction of metaphysical links in the midst of a causal chain 
of determinate sequence (to account, for example, for the genesis 
of protoplasm or the origin of mind) so, too, do they refuse to allow 
free-will as a link in the chain of mental phenomena as these processes 
are interpreted by the scientific psychologist. But this the meta- 
physician who assumes the attitude I have indicated does not suggest. 
He, too, has no sympathy with occasional interference. For him free- 
will is not merely introduced now and again to help a lame 
interpretation over a stile. It underlies the whole course of mental 
procedure, and does not merely pop in, at times of difficulty, like the 
fairy in a pantomime. It is the metaphysical source of that character 
which the scientific psychologist must take into consideration when 
he claims that, given the character (hereditary and acquired) and 
the circumstances, the act is determined by their interaction. The 
metaphysician is not antagonistic to this view; he merely supplements 
it by urging that free-will is the determining influence in the 
character as thus manifested. And the qualification free is intro- 
duced as a protest against determination in the sense of external 
constraint. ‘ 

You may at first, if this point of view is at-all new to you, find 
some difficulty in reconciling such determinism as is demandtd by 
science with human responsibility. But the difficulty some of us feel 
is that of reconciling responsibility with any other view. On what 
does the determinism of science rest? Surely on observed uniformity. 
On what does it rest in the field of conduct? Surely on the uniform 
activity of a given character. Just in so far as my character forms 
a coherent system, just in so far as my freedom lies in the absence 
of determination by anything outside the character itself, can you 
hold me, that is my character, responsible for its acts, Suppose 
there ıs no such uniformity, suppose that incoherence takes the place 
of coherence, so that my acts to-day are no manner of guide to the 
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nature of my acts to-morrow; will you not say :—Poor fellow, he 
is mad, we cannot hold him responsible for any of these acts? But 
in all this you must notice I am identifying myself with my character. 
The question is often asked:—But after all is not a man free to 
determine his own character? This question, however, has no 
meaning for one who has accepted for good and all the doctrine 
of immanence, unless, indeed, the word character is used merely in 
the scientific sense of that which is manifested, and is not applied, 
as I am applying it here, to the metaphysical ego, that free spirit 
which determines the outward expression in conduct, 

And here I,must stop. If you do not catch my drift of thought 
from these few words I fear that further discussion, unless at far 
greater length than is possible here, would be of little service. There 
are other questions you raise which I have not now space or time to 
enlarge upon. Youask: Whatis evil? In return, I ask you: What is 
dirt? You know the old definition:—Dirt is good matter in the 
wrong place. Apply this in your consideration of evil, You ask: 
How are sorrow and suffering to be accounted for? I appeal to your 
sense of value, and ask you to consider whether or not there is any 
true meaning in the phrase “made perfect through suffering,” and 
whether Christ would be for you, what I trust He still is, if He were 
not a Man of sorrows. I cannot enter further into these matters. I 
can only add a valedictory word or two. If in any sense you retain 
a belief in God, remember that He reveals Himself to different men 
in different ways. Do not be impatient with me if I have urged 
points of view which do not appeal to you. Do not be impatient with 
what may seem to you the narrowness of certain religious opinions. 
Do not even be impatient with Atheism. I have met many Atheists 
whose moral life has been not only irreproachable, but noble. And 
I have sometimes thought that perhaps, after all, what seemed 
to me their limitation of view was just a means of concentrating 
their efforts on right living, and, therefore, for them, productive of 
good and not bad results. For when all is said and done, right 
living may outweigh many a crooked twist of thought, This, then, 
is my last word to you. Solve if you can the Riddle of the Universe, 
and* cherish your religious beliefs, just in so far as.they do not conflict 
with other beliefs, and, above all, just in so far-as they appa to 
your sense of value in the conduct of life. 


C. LLOYD MORGAN. 


_ THE OBSTACLES TO AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
o CONVENTION. 


AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF 
DIPLOMATIC HISTORY. 


BOTH PEOPLES NEED AND DESIRE IT.» 


HE grafting of ethical principles upon a stock so unfriendly to 
generosity as politics is necessarily slow and exposed to 
vicissitudes. Hence it is a good omen of a general change for the 
better that so many of the nations of Europe should now be sincerely 
eager to compose their old differences and remove present causes of 
future misunderstandings. Equally symptomatic and welcome is the 
touching desire for concord displayed by military States, whose very 
existence seems to be bound up with external growth at the expense 
of others, and whose notion of preserving the peace would seem to be 
the expectation that their weaker neighbours should sacrifice their 
national interests entirely in deference to boasted rather than tested 
military superiority. For this new, if weak, impulse proves that the 
military Powers are unwilling to subside into decorous and unleavened 
faith in their national mission of conquest without paying some slight 
tribute to the promptings of humanity. Even this impulse is a gain 
for which we should be thankful, and if it could be embodied—as we 
are led to hope it will be—in an international Magna Charta for the 
nations interested in the Middle and the Far East, then in truth 
Nicholas II. and Edward VII. would go down to history as benefagtors 
of the human race. 

Almost every Russian and Englishman capable of forming an 
independent opinion on politics yearns for such a truce of God, because 
it would be essentially to the advantage of the two nations, and woulds 
indirectly confer a boon upon all others as well. The vast sums of 
money now taken from the peoples of Russia, India and Great Britain 
to be lavishly squandered on fortresses, barracks, ammunition, strategic 
railways that never pay, and countless other costly preparations for 
war might then be advantageously employed in raising the well-being 
of the masses, whose lot improves so slowly amid the rapid betterment 
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of everything else that makes for enlightenment and progress. And 
the more we analyse the causes of past and present friction between 
Russia and Great Britain, the more manifest it becomes that two 
practical statesmen like, say, M. Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking in the name and with the authority of their respective peoples, 
could dispel them—and with them all the misgivings and fears which 
they engender—in the course of a few sittings. For we in England 
seek for no territorial conquests, strive after no new political 
acquisitions, having quite enough to do to manage the territories and 
peoples already incorporated in the British Empire, and being keenly 
alive to this fact and to the consequences which flow from it. Friendly 
rivalry in commerce and industry constitute the only kind of struggle 
with our neighbours in which we now care to engage. And even in 
the competition in new and far-distant markets, we are quite satisfied 
with equal rights and fair play for all nations without exception. That 
is the general trend of our policy, and lasting peace is its postulate. 
And the particular application of those principles to Russia is also 
decidedly friendly. For we now realise more fully than before the 
peculiar condition in which she is placed, and we are therefore disposed 
to make due allowance for acts and strivings which fifty years ago 
would have caused a fit of nervousness or an outburst of indignation 
‘among our people. Thus we reckon with her predominant position 
in Northern Persia, and are doubtless ready to place this view and 
perhaps some of what Russia holds to be its corollaries upon record, as 
M. Delcassé has proclaimed France’s recognition of our position in 
Egypt. And although the splendid opportunities which the Russian 
authorities have for bettering the economic, financial and moral 
conditions of the inhabitants of Northern Iran appear to be used 
merely for the purpose of perpetuating the corruption, lawlessness and 
general chaos which characterise that kingdom, and put it at the mercy 
of any strong “protection,” we sedulously refrain not only from 
unavailing protest, but even from fair criticism. In Asia Minor, where 
our claims but regently constituted one of the chief barriers to the 
establishment of Russia's preponderance, we have virtually and 
prematurely withdrawn from the competition. Thus when it was 
Russia’s interest that the massacre of the Armenians should go 
unpunished, and the process of decomposition in the Ottoman Empire 
should continue unchecked, we remained scrupulously inactive; when 
the Macedonian Christians in their dire straits besought the people of 
° France and Great Britain to rescue them from ruin, we, knowing that 
Russia was bent on shelving the questions which reforms would have 
rendered pressing, turned a deaf ear to their pathetic appeals. Lastly, 
after much doubt and vacillation, we withdrew from the German 
Bagdad Railway enterprise, one of the direct results of which would 
have been, and in spite of our passivity still is, to thwart some of 
Russia’s pet schemes in Asia Minor. 
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In the Far East, too, where our policy was long marked by nervous- 
ness and vacillation, our moderation and self-control during the past 
few years have been calculated to conciliate the reasonable portion of 
the Russian nation. Thus we unreservedly admit the preponderance 
of her interests in Manchuria, and if we still proclaim the integrity of 
China without expressly making abstraction for that province, it is 
among other reasons because it would be unseemly, by doing otherwise, 
to give the lie to Russia herself, who has always publicly declared her 
resolve to restore it to the Bogdy Khan. Further, no practical 

. statesman will suppose for a moment that Tibet could stand in the 
way of an Anglo-Russian Convention. On the one hand the Tsar’s 
Government has more than once assured Lord Lansdowne that no 
understanding of any kind exists between the authorities of Lhassa 
and those of St. Petersburg, and on the other our Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs has convinced Count Lamsdorff that we have not the slightest 
intention of annexing that theocratic State. Russia, on her part, 
scouts the idea attributed to her by her own officers and publicists of 
organising a campaign against India. She has no need of that vast 
country ; to conquer it would cost her enormous sacrifices in men and 
money, and even if she received it as a present, she would be at a loss 
what to do with the vast addition which would accrue to her population 
and her territory. Hence with the exercise of a little goodwill on her 
part, a speedy end would be put to the periodic threats of invasion with 
which the Muscovite Press and even the chiefs of the Muscovite army 
are wont to alarm us. 

The fact is that Russia, no less than England, is in need of peace. 
Consolidation, not extension, must be the primary object of her policy 
for decades to come. For the problems which she will have to solve 
at home are many, fateful and pressing. Her Caucasian subjects are 
still very far from being assimilated; the Georgians are admittedly 
discontented ; the Armenians are almost openly rebellious, and various 
other tribes are restless and troublesome, so that the most dangerous 
among them have been hurried off to the front to cool their martial 
spirits on the Japanese. 

In Russian Turkestan, where a rebellion was stamped out a few 
years ago, the attitude of the natives towards the authorities is inspired 
by anything rather than loyalty, and since the authorities have 
requisitioned the available camels and other means of transport for an 
eventual campaign against India, the relations between governing and 
govérned are said to have become further embittered. The Turko~ 
mans of Central Asia, once tractable and contented, are reported to 
have got so completely out of hand of late that it was deemed expedient 
to disarm them. Nearer the centre, too, people and institutions are 
affirmed to be in a state of flux. Poles, Jews, Baltic Germans, Finns, 
Letts and even Little Russians brood over grievances of which it is 
treason to complain, and which it is hopeless to seek to remedy. In 
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Russia proper also a vehement passion for social and political reform 
is known to exist, swelling day by day, feeding itself from many springs 
and pent-up with ever-increasing difficulty by the authorities, who are 
convinced that the changes demanded would endanger the established 
system of administration. It is not easy for an outsider to gauge aright 
the force of such a latent process, but neither is it difficult to perceive 
that in whatever sense such practical problems may be finally solved, 
their settlement imperatively calls for a long unbroken period of peace. 
And if to those difficulties of old standing one adds the new and 
formidable task of assimilating millions of Chinamen in Manchuria, 
Muscovy will assuredly have her hands full for many decades to come. 
From these premisses, which are thus avowedly favourable on both 
sides, a satisfactory agreement between England and Russia would 
seem to be not merely the practical, but the necessary conclusion. It 
is hardly necessary to state expressly that so long as the war continues 
no Convention is possible, the utmost that can be done until then being 
to smooth the wey 


AN ANGLO-GERMAN CONVENTION WOULD BE 
UNPOPULAR AND DANGEROUS. 


Another seemingly powerful argument in favour of a cordial under- 
standing between Great Britain and Russia might be derived from the 
danger of what to many appears to be the only alternative—a 
convention with Germany. “There are still two predatory States left 
“in Europe,” a Continental statesman once remarked to me, “ Russia 
“and Germany, and your Government will be forced to come to terms 
“with one or the other. Russia constitutes a serious danger to the 
“world at large, Germany is a menace to England in particular. The 
“Muscovite treads with hob-nailed boots on your gouty toe in his 
‘attempt to rob you of your luxuries. The Teuton puts a revolver to 

“your heart and sets about depriving you of your means of subsistence, 


“and if you demur, of your very life.” Without endorsing or refuting 


this epigrammatic view of the situation, which is shared by many, we 
caynot well deny that public opinion in Great Britain is now distinctly 
and definitely averse from any relations with Germany other than those 
which international comity imposes. Rightly or wrongly the people 
of this country are firmly convinced that the trend of the policy pursued 
by the Kaisers Government, however statesmanlike and patriotic, is 
essentially anti-British. The German Fleet is increasing with a 
rapidity and to an extent which neither our politicians nor our people 
can explain by any hypothesis, except that of a future war with 
England. ‘Every battleship, every transport appears to be constructed 
with that one object in view, and so methodically and scientifically 
have the Germans gone to work that a sudden attack upon our Channel 
Squadron à la Japonaise, followed by an equally sudden descent upon 
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our shores, is regarded by many of our naval experts as.within the 
sphere of practical naval strategy in another five years. And it is 
impossible for us to go on building new ships in numbers sufficient to 
meet all the growing needs of the time, for, while we have manifold 
interests to defend in all seas and Continents of the world, our foe 
presumptive can leisurely concentrate money, labour and forces upon 
the solitary aim which is said to have already become a national 
aspiration. This- view of Germany’s policy, whether right or wrong, 
is amply confirmed by plain-speaking politicians of the Fatherland 
whose counsel is approved by the nation and adopted by the 
Government. é : 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN, THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON AND GERMANY. 


The only course which seems open to us under these circumstances 
is that which a French diplomatist credibly states to have been 
tentatively’ put forward by Mr. Chamberlain on his passage through 
Egypt to South Africa in the winter of 1902-3. At that time the then 
Secretary for the Colonies unobtrusively, but ‘solidly, laid’ the 
foundations of the cordial understanding between the two peoples 
which has since, under higher auspices, taken concrete shape in the 
Anglo-French Convention, and he also agreeably surprised those 
representatives of France with whom he then came in contact by the 
emphasis with which he stated—and truly statéd—that he had always 
been in favour of establishing permanently friendly relations with that 
country. It is also understood that he was one of the Cabinet 
Ministers who favourably entertained the proposal that France and 
England should lessen their navies by cutting down the Mediterranean 
Squadron, a measure which would have enabled us to employ the ships 
of that station in a quarter where the danger is much greater and more 
real, That that quarter is situated much nearer home than the 
Mediterranean may be gathered from the need, now, recognised by all, 
of establishing a new naval station in Hull and another on the Coast 
of Scotland. If the Lords of the Admiralty, whose decisions, unlike, 
those of their German confrères, are sometimes promptéd* by 
considerations foreign to the concrete political interest of the Empire, 
could be brought to see the matter as Mr. Chamberlain is credibly 
reported to have looked at it, more than one cause for apprehension 
would quickly be dispelled, and the ground cleared for a fullere 
discussion of the Dardanelles problem and for a better understanding 
with Russia. 

Another of the many reasons for which the British people shrink 
from any Convention with Germany is their firmly-rooted belief that, 
while the important concessions by which it must necessarily be 
: purchased would, on the one hand, but serve to further the well-laid 
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anti-English schemes of the Berlin Government, they would on the 
other hand offer no guarantee whatever against the only form of 
unpleasantness with Russia which our people are earnestly concerned 
to stave off. On the contrary, competent politicians who have- 
carefully gone into the subject affirm that England, as the ally or 
the friend of Germany, would be set to pull the chestnuts out of the 
Russian fire for her calculating neighbour, and then left to face the 
Muscovite music, which would be further enlivened with the jarring 
strains made familiar to us by the German Press. This may be an 
erroneous forecast, but the mistake, if there be one, is excusable, and 
many regret that it was not committed long ago. The cession of 
Heligoland to the German Empire, persistently refused by Lord 
Granville, was gracefully made by Lord Salisbury in the belief then 
shared by the people that, “blood being thicker than water,” there was 
no more ground for anticipating a brutal struggle for mastery—a 
Machtkrieg—between the two kindred peoples than between - the 
British and the Americans. ,Certainly if the feelings now animating 
the peoples on both sides of the North Sea had been harboured in 
1890, no Foreign Secretary would have ventured to entertain the 
proposal to cede an island which, had we strongly fortified it, would 
have enabled us to thwart the designs which Germany is universally 
supposed to harbour against her friend of fourteen years ago. 


THE GENESIS OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PRO-GERMAN 
SPEECH. 


That in the capacity of Germany’s ally England would be destined 
to play the part of cat’s-paw and then to be punished not by Russia 
only, whom she would have embittered, but also by the Teutonic 
nation whom she would have benefited, is a cruel and, one fervently 
hopes, a mistaken supposition. One would be glad to be able to add 
that there are no grounds for advancing it. But uncontroverted facts 
would seem to run counter to the assertion. One of these, which an 
eminent politiciarl, now deceased, was wont to quote as a proof that 
our wisest course would be to strike an agreement with Russia at 


alnsost any cost, was the genesis of a famous anti-Russian speech 


delivered by Mr. Chamberlain, which was severely censured in England 
and on the Continent at the time. Germany was then in the throes of 
the Bagdad Railway Concession, which could not be carried through 
the Circumlocution Office of the Porte in the face of Russia’s 
opposition in Constantinople. The problem was how to coax the 
Muscovite Government to withdraw its objections. And it was solved 
praeter-diplomatically at the expense of England, who, as an American 
diplomatist tersely put it, was induced gratuitously to threaten Russia 
and compromise the United States, and was then severely scolded by 
Germany for her impudent audacity. The order of events—I write 


e 
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subject to authorised but unlikely correction—was this: German 
diplomacy had exhausted all its arguments without persuading Russia 
to allow the Bagdad Concession to receive the Sultan’s sanction. For 
the Slavs dislike the Teutons more even than they are credited with 
disliking the Anglo-Saxons. “If England in Asia Minor was a snake 
“in the grass,” a Russian statesman once remarked, “Germany will be 
“a rattle-snake.” It behoved the Berlin Government therefore to 
establish a fresh claim upon Russia’s gratitude in order to overcome 
her reluctance and obtain her assent to a-set of privileges which Mr. 
Balfour afterwards assured the House of Commons did not constitute 
a German, concession. In preter-diplomatic ways, erroneously 
supposed to be confined to Germany and Russia, Mr. Chamberlain 
received excellent grounds for believing that Germany was ripe for an 
` alliance with Great Britain, despite the symptoms which appeared to 
indicate a very different state of feeling in the Teutonic world. The 
only rational misgiving, it was added, that could be entertained, was 
on the score of England. If public opinion there could be worked up 
to the proper pitch, the two culture-bearing peoples would fraternise 
without more ado, and settle the Far Eastern problem jointly with the 
United States. But the proposal would have to come speedily and 
frankly from some statesman of light and leading who, the temper of 
the British public being what it was, would need a rare degree of moral 
courage to unfold it to the nation together with the grounds which 
rendered it timely and desirable. 

The outcome of these friendly promptings and authoritative 
assurances was the famous speech in which Mr. Chamberlain informed 
the British people that Germany and the United States were the 
natural allies of Great Britain against Russia’s mischievous strivings in 
the Far East. At home this’ candid utterance, undiplomatic in form, 
but statesmanlike in aim, was sharply criticised even by many of the 
Minister’s partisans and by more than one of his colleagues who read 
the startling suggestions apart from what might be termed the 
unpublished preamble. Itis only fair to say, however, that if his critics 
had cognisance of that part of the context, they would have quashed 
their hasty verdict and redistributed the praise and blame. For Mr., 
Chamberlain had availed himself of a favourable opportunity tosdtive 
a good bargain for the Empire, the Cabinet and his own reputation. 
He might personally have preferred to deal with France, but Germany 
having come forward with a reasonable offer, he closed with it eagerly 
on behalf of the nation. That the offer was seriously meant he could « 
not doubt; no Englishman would have doubted under the 
circumstances. Noblesse oblige. Cecil Rhodes’ example shows that 
distrust was the very last sentiment that even a shrewd negotiator could 
harbour in an atmosphere usually so far removed from the distorting 
mirage of diplomacy. A mistake in such surroundings may humiliate 
the politician, but must redound to the dignity of the man. 
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Instead of the vigorous support which he had been led to expect in 
the Fatherland, Mr, Chamberlain’s views were met with a stormy and 
rancorous outburst in which all classes of the German people, and 
almost all parties of the German Press heartily joined. An alliance 
with Great Britain forsooth! As well try to mix oil with water. And 
against whom? Against Germany's cherished friend and ally Russia. 
The thought was treason, its utterance criminal. 

Russia watched the curious spectacle with interest and not without 
satisfaction. And it was not calculated to lessen her distrust of 
treacherous Albion. An English minister had suddenly risen and 
preached a holy war against Muscovy, calling upon Germany to join 
the coalition. Thus Germany, it was manifest, might have Britain as 
her ally against Russia for the asking, nay even without that slight 
trouble. But Germany, like Mrs. Micawber, was proof against all such 
seductive wiles ; she would never leave the side of her beloved partner ; 
Russia’sssorrow was Germany’s sorrow. This was the edifying aspect 
of the spectacle which here partook of the pathetic: A tender spot 
in the Muscovite heart was touched by Germany’s selfless devotion, and 
Russian opposition in Constantinople to the Bagdad Railway 
Concession was definitely withdrawn. Thereupon Anglo-Russian 
relations became so strained that the preter-diplomatic current in 
England began again to flow in the direction of the German Ocean, and 
the Berlin Government deftly utilised it to obtain our active help in 
realising the concessions given to.a non-German Company, and—as 
Mr. Balfour termed it—revived the “blood thicker than water” theory 
once more. 


va 


THE DEVICES OF GERMAN DIPLOMACY. 


It has been remarked that that clever device bears a close family 
likeness to the ingenuity with which capital has been uniformly made 
out of the hopes and fears of two rival peoples who had to do with 
Prussia and Germany. It was thus, for example, that, at the close of 
the South African War, the Boer generals were, so to say, sacrificed 
and used to bridge the gulf which thus sundered the German from the 
English nation. They had been the scourge with which Germany 
hoped to punish England, and now they were the victims slain on 
the altar of Anglo-German friendship. 

They were informed that they would be welcomed in Berlin by the 
German Emperor, who would be glad to see and talk with such heroes 
—if only they would first make a formal application for an audience. 
A mere formality. We Germans are such pedants. And aware of 
the very friendly feelings which His Majesty had always professed 
towards them and their people, they confidingly asked to be received. 
But their request was not granted. Nay, it was refused with - 
accompaniments, the “correctness” of which bordered on harshness. 
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Then the Kaiser’s advisers said in effect to our Government, “Weare 
“more than scrupulously loyal to our obligations. You yourselves see 
“that the Boer generals are eager to repair to our capital, and desirous 
“of being admitted to the Imperial presence. They have even 
“formally sent a petition asking that this honour should be vouchsafed 
“them. Now you are aware of the temper of the German people, and 
“are not ignorant of the tone of our Press. Judge then how hard it is 
“to turn a deaf ear to a positive petition which all Germany will 
“endorse. But our friendship for England which has been so often 
“and so cynically denied by your hare-brained politicians is stronger 
“than most considerations. And painful though the sacrifice is, the 
“Kaiser will refuse to receive the Boer generals, for ‘we are bent on 

“showing ‘how deep-rooted is our affection for our English kith 
“and kin.” . 

Thus as Mr. Chamberlain was the victim sacrificed in order to 
placate the Tsar and move him to assent to the Bagdad Concession, 
so the Boers were offered up at the shrine of friendship between the 
two Courts of England and Berlin in order, among other advantages, 
to realise that very concession at the expense of British trade. And 
so Germany, according to picturesque Russian expression, is a calf 
that gets milk from several “mothers.” 

It is not to be wondered at in view of this temper of the German 
Government and of the circumstance that all agreements between the 
two States have come to be regarded as one-sided and disadvantageous 
to ourselves that our people turn elsewhere in their search for friends 
or allies. In order to satisfy the German demands for a “place in the ` 
“sun,” Lord Salisbury is understood to have agreed—after the 
accomplished fact—to regard with disinterested equanimity their 
newly-acquired exclusive rights and privileges—that of railway building 
among others—in the province of Shantung, in the reasonable belief 
that our sphere of interest in the Yangtse valley would, on their side, 
be contemplated with equal disinterestedness. But his hopes were 
doomed to speedy disappointment, for they stoutly refused to recognise 
the analogous exclusive rights of Great Britain ir? the Yangtse Kiang 
Valley, and neither the Jate Prime Minister nor Lord Lansdowne, has 
as yet succeeded in inducing the Kaiser’s Government to chang¢’ that 
peculiarly one-sided arrangement into a business transaction profitable 
to both parties. 

Whatever the English nation may think about the cleverness of 
„these diplomatic ways, it was profoundly and disagreeably impressed 
by their striking results, and public opinion here has ever since been 
definitely set against any attempt, diplomatic or paternal, to depart 
from the strict lines of international comity in our relations with 
Germany. On some grounds this resolve may be worthy of regret, 
but there is little likelihood of its changing in the near future. 

For the methods of German diplomacy aroused yet other fears. It 
lent colour to the belief that close relations between them and us 
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would strain to the snapping point the bonds of friendship which link 
us with the people of the United States. And the grounds of this 
misgiving lie on :the surface. The mysterious war in which our 
Government suddenly found itself embarked with Germany of itself 
caused alarm. And the possible consequences of the adventure 
frightened the most phlegmatic. For few deliberate acts of our 
Government could have given greater umbrage at Washington than 
that. Fortunately, however, the Yankees saw that it was neither 
deliberate nor national, and they were amused to think that one or 
two individuals had been duped, while the nation was angry and 
recalcitrant, and they enjoyed the humour of the situation. Therein 
lay our salvatton. That Germany’s object, primary or secondary, was 
to embroil us with the United States, as many affirm, is an accusation 
which it would be unjust to hurl against any State without positive 
proof. And it is not conclusive proof to instance the reports of the 
strenuous endeavours of the German Ambassador Holleben to baulk 
the policy of Lord Pauncefote at Washington. That this diplomatist, 
like his Russian colleague Cassini, should have assumed the rôle of 
Marplot, striving to stop or retard the settlement of the Alaskan 
Questions, and to sow discord between the two English-speaking 
peoples would, however true, prove little as to the intentions of his - 
Government and master. But it certainly tends to dam the flow of 
the soul of the British nation towards their German cousins. For 
this kind of meddling, however successful diplomatically, is certain to 
be bitterly resented by the English and American people to whose 
character it is so foreign. 

Germany is believed by those diplomatists who have had most 
experience of her tactics to value temporary friendship and rivalry as a 
means to national preponderance and territorial aggrandisement. 
Hence she seeks to create a demand for her friendship by hindering, 
when possible, a cordial understanding between two or more of her 
neighbours. This temper of mind is alleged to have penetrated the 
minds and inspired the acts of her diplomatists more fully than is 
realised by the egeneral public, although the data on which the 
conviction is grounded are neither few nor obscure. Our recent 

*agteement with ‘France, for instance, was received by our “cousins” 
and well-wishers in a spirit which the bulk of our people regard as 
grudging. Undisguised disappointment was expressed by an 
influential section- of the Press which bitterly reproached the 
Chancellor with not having thwarted the efforts of the French and 

` British Governments, and kept the two nations at loggerheads. Just 
when the Convention was about to be ratified, disquieting rumours -were 
set afloat that one of its necessary results would be an impudent 
attempt on the part of Great Britain to obtrude her “good offices” on 
Russia, and offer bf mediation to stop the war. How impudent this 
alleged attempt appeared to the German Press may be judged by the 
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virulent attack which a widely-read organ, the Berliner Tageblatt; 
made upon the supposed author of it, King Edward, while the influential 
Leipziger Tageblatt elegantly likened him to an old clo’ Jew, adding : 
“There are, as it happens, people who feel a pleasure in slipping in 
“again through a back door after having been driven away from the 
“front gate.”t Rude sayings like these are not only unwise, but also 
untrue. Fora long series of undisputed facts shows that in the many 
cases in which attempts have been made to slip in through the back 
door of a palace after the front gate of diplomacy had been shut with 
- a bang, the intruders of the old clo’ Jew type were assuredly not the 
British. i 
At this very moment no stone is being left unturned By the Impérial 
Chancellor, Count von Bülow, to be beforehand with England in 
coming to an understanding with Russia. And personally I am 
disposed to think that his chances of carrying out the programme are 
greater than ours. In the first place he has much more to offer. 
Benevolent—rumour adds beneficent—neutrality with an undisturbed 
frontier, an advantage which is by no means insignificant. And at the 
close of the war the diplomatic support of Germany, with all that it 
implies in preventing a repetition of the Berlin Congress to the 
detriment of Russia ; for as the Kaiser lately said at Carlsruhe, Germany 
is preparing to make her voice heard in shaping the world’s policy. 
In the Near East Russia is persuaded that she must negotiate not with 
' England, who has withdrawn all her old claims without receiving aught 
in return, but with Germany, who has succeeded in creating new ones. 
The Dardanelles Question, therefore, the mapping out of spheres of 
influence and spheres of interest, are problems which must be settled 
with Germany, not with Great Britain. And curiously enough the 
Middle Eastern Question has likewise—in the belief of Russian 
politicians—come within the competency of the Berlin Government, in 
‘virtue of the Bagdad Railway Concession and all that it involves. The 
seizure of Herat by Russia, and a campaign against India would have 
no terrors for Germany, who cannot but desire to divert Russia’s 
military activity and political strivings from Europ to Asia. And 
lastly, Germany has much, very much, to offer Russia in the way of 
co-operating against those members of the reform party who make ° 
their home in Germany and keep up close relations with the malcontents 
in Russia. It would be difficult to overrate the attractive force of those 
advantages which are believed to be in the gift of the Berlin Foreign 
Office. 

On the other hand, we have little to give which is not Russia’s 
already. Instead of maintaining our position in the Near East and with- 
drawing from it later on in return for something else, we magnanimously 
wrote it off as a bad debt. The Dardanelles problem, therefore, is no 
longer a matter which we can arrange with Russia alone. And now 
if we issued, as has been suggested, a self-denying ordinance respecting ` 
Tibet, we should come virtually empty-handed to Russia, not to 

* 16th April, 1904. t Leipziger Tageblatt, N. 210. 
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negotiate as equals, but to petition as inferiors. I regret to have to 
add that any slender hope we may have hitherto entertained of 
concluding a Convention with Russia seems to have been 
-temporarily removed further than ever from realisation by 
Lord Lansdowne’s well-meaning, but ill-advised, remarks upon 
the Macedonian troubles, and the inefficacy of the Miirzsteg 
Reform Programme. The Russians—and I fear one cannot exclude 
from this category those who shape the policy of that Empire—are 
firmly convinced that our Government is secretly encouraging the 
Macedonians to revolt, well-knowing that the consequences to Russia 
would be literally disastrous. This belief, which is confirmed by 
mischievous statements launched by our Continental enemies, may 
seem ridiculous ; but it is firmly entertained in the Empire of the Tsar, 
and it is working untold harm to our best interests there and in the . 
East. It is time to lock the stable-door now that the horse has bolted. 

If those premisses be correct, the conclusion is unavoidable. A 
Convention with Germany would be very costly to arrange and very 
dangerous to observe. Far from relieving us of the unpleasant 
surprises which Russia may be supposed to be brewing, it would 
embroil us more and more with that Empire, and would serve but to 
bring about a close friendship between Germany and Muscovy. And 
for these reasons, among others, the people of Great Britain will not 
hear of it. 


‘THE OBSTACLES TO AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 


To those who, like myself, discern clearly the advantages of a 
friendly understanding with Russia and are strongly in favour of seeing 
it ‘arranged directly and without the intermediary of any “honest 
“broker,” it is a matter of grave concern that the obstacles in the way 
should be so numerous, so artificial and yet so overwhelming withal. 
For a few business men looking at the “open accounts” between the 
two States would cast a balance and make an equitable settlement 
in a week or a menth which would not only establish peace but also 
generate universal confidence in its continuance for at least a 

e generation., Again, a ruler like Cromwell, Frederick or Peter the 
Great would suggest a compromise and draft a satisfactory convention 
in an equally short time. Nay, even a couple of earnest diplomatists 
like Count Lamsdorff and Lord Lansdowne might be trusted to solve 
equitably all outstanding questions in a few weeks. And yet, strange 

* to say, although there is no lack of shrewd men of business in both 
countries, although Nicholas II. wields a degree of absolute power 
which Cromwell never exercised, and although Lord Lansdowne and 
Count Lamsdorff—and still more the two peoples whom they represent 
—are sincerely eager to split all differences and meet each other half 
way, the Anglo-Russian Convention, which is admittedly at once 
desirable, feasible and yearned for, is hardly less elusive than were 
the refreshing waters to the parched lips of Tantalus. 
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The difficulties in the way are of a two-fold character: the one is 
formal, emanating from the awkward fact that Russia has come to 
look upon engagements entered: into by her Foreign Minister as 

_ partial in extent and temporary in duration; the others have their 
roots in the fundamental policy hitherto pursued by the Muscovite 
Empire, the character of which seems incompatible with any parch- 
ment limitations. Doubtless both these hindrances, although very. 
formidable, are at bottom artificial; and if the few Russians who are 
conscious of their magnitude—or even the masses who painfully 
feel their pressure and instinctively divine the cause—had a voice in 
the matter, Muscovy would lose no time in following, the example 
set by France and drafting a Convention with Great Britain which 


would do away with all misunderstandings without entailing any 


irksome sacrifice on either side. It need hardly be expressly noted 
that no Convention is possible so long as Russia and Japan are at 
war. And that, perhaps, is the origin of the legend that our 
Government was bent upon mediation as a prelude to an under- 
standing. It is a pity that the Tsar’s advisers took such pains to 
assure the world that Russia would zever brook mediation; for not 
only have things changed since the battle on the Yalu and the 
remarkable perspective which it has opened up, but the fact cannot 
be blinked that however and whenever the war ends the state of 
things political and commercial in the Far East cannot possibly be 
readjusted to altered conditions without the express assent and active 
co-operation of the United States. And the introduction of this new 
factor into the question virtually implies something in the nature of 
an international congress. For these reasons, therefore, the proud 
word “never” recently employed by Count Lamsdorff is calculated 
to surprise those who still fancy that the Russian Foreign Minister 
maps out the policy of his country and freely selects the terms in 
which it is officially defined. 


“RUSSIA” IS NOT REPRESENTED BY HER FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 


If there be no longer any Englishmen of influence who are opposed ` 


to an Anglo-Russian Convention, there are still very many who, in 
consequence of the difficulties alluded to, despair of ever negotiating 
it, speaking in the abstract. - I do not by any means share their 
pessimism, but I shall now endeavour to set forth the misgivings which 
they entertain and the views, correct or incorrect, of Russia’s policy 
which they take, and the undoubted facts upon which both are 
grounded; and I shall give my reasons for making a more sanguine 
forecast, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
A diplomatist of the school of the late Lord Salisbury would, I fancy, 
state the question, somewhat as follows :— 

“The first difficulty with which our Government would be confronted 
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“is Russia’s lack of a plenipotentiary. Her Foreign Minister is 
“doubtless invested with certain powers, but they fall immeasurably 
“short of those which the Foreign Secretaries of other States possess. 
“As the Russian people are not represented by a Parliament, neither is 
“the Russian Government represented by the Foreign Office. Hence 
“the engagements into which the Russian Foreign Minister enters 
“are binding only upon his own department, which very often is not 
“the one concerned. He has no authority to speak for any other 
“Ministry even when that other Ministry is more deeply interested 
“in the agreement than his own; nay, more, he cannot always engage 
“his own department.. It is a mischievous mistake, therefore—one of 
“the many mistakes into which our Government has too often fallen— 
“to lull the nation into a sense of security with the statement that it 
“has received from ‘Russia’ this or that emphatic assurance, this or 
“that solemn promise. The exact formula in all such cases should 
“run # ‘The Russian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, speaking for itself 
“alone and without in any way circumscribing the action of the War 
“‘ Ministry, the Admiralty or any other department of the Russian 
“‘ Empire, has undertaken, etc. For the Russian Government is not 
“a homogeneous body bound together by a sense of joint responsibility. 
“It is composed of public servants of his Majesty the Tsar, each of 
“whom conscientiously strives to further what he deems to be the 
“interests of his Imperial Master in the way which he considers most 
“efficacious, and without reference to the views, aims or obligations of 
“his colleagues. A Cabinet of Ministers does not exist in Muscovy, 
“and the mere suggestion that it should be introduced is looked upon 
“with extreme disfavour. That was one of the items of the stillborn 
“* Magna Charta’ drawn up by Loris Melikoff and approved by Tzar 
“Alexander II., but never publicly alluded to since then. At present 
“not only is there no feeling of solidarity among the Ministers but 
“there is a degree of independence which fosters rivalry and 
“occasionally leads to a game of cross purposes.” 

“The drawbacks of such a system may, perhaps, be very slight at 
“home; but they certainly have a mischievous effect upon Russia’s 
“relations with foreign Powers, which seldom know by what standard 
“they should estimate the assurances given them. Thus, a British 
“Ambassador is informed that ‘ Russia’ has no intention of advancing 
“in such a direction or harbours no designs on such a place. Parliament 
“receives the announcement with a sigh of relief and the country is 
“set at rest. But a week later the Russian Admiralty or some other 
“State Department unexpectedly takes a step treading, unwillingly 
“no doubt, under foot the obligations which the assurances were 
“believed toimply. Our Secretary for Foreign Affairs then telegraphs 
“to our Ambassador for explanations, and this official is informed by 
“Count Lamsdorff, with exquisite urbanity and in elegant French, 
“that the move complained of was the work of the Admiralty, the War 
“Office or the Ministry of Finances, who declined to regard their liberty 
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“of action as hampered by the stipulations of the Foreign Office. The 
“steps taken were duly approved by his Majesty and the matter must 
“be considered at an end.” 

“No useful purpose would be served by passing strictures upon this 


“peculiar arrangement, which emotional politicians have in their haste ; 


“compared to the division of responsibility practised by Spenlow and 
“Jorkins. The all-important point is that the hitches in the machinery 
“by which Russia’s foreign relations are regulated should be carefully 
“borne in mind by the officials of Downing Street who, patiently 
“biding their time, should endeavour to strike a bargain with Russia 
“and not confound that Empire with a single State Department.” . 


GERMANY AND THE RUSSO-CHINESE BANK. 


“An instructive instance of how the present system works:as afforded 
“by the way in which Germany was baulked in her endeavours to get 
“her hand upon the wires by which the Chinese puppets were poved. 
“Her energetic support of Russia against Japan at the close of the 
“war with China was an act of friendship which, as the Russians 
“put it, resembled the hospitality extended to ‘ paying guests,’ and 
“partook of the nature of a business transaction. Therefore it came 
“to pass that when the Government of the Tsar contemplated the 
“opening of the Russo-Chinese Bank, which, it was anticipated, would 
“acquire the control of all the economic’and financial resources of the 
“Celestial Empire, Germany was eager to go halves with her neighbour 
“and supply a proportionate part of the capital. Negotiations were 
“consequently opened with the Russian Foreign Office which gave 
“the proposals its ‘careful and favourable consideration’ The 
“Germans treated the question as a mere matter of speculation. There 
“were, of course, no political issues involved. They had no interests 
“in China just then, and if tl.zy ever acquired any they would use 
“them for Russia’s benefit as they had employed their military and 
“diplomatic weight against Russia’s rival Japan. But the Tsar’s 
“Government scented danger. France, they knew, would do them no 
“harm in the Far East, but if Germany obtained® the whiphand of 
“China, even though it were conjointly with them, the trade of the 


“Fatherland would prosper at the cost of Russia, with consequences ` 


“that might be far-reaching. Hence, while terms were being solemnly 
“discussed between St. Petersburg and Berlin and suasion seemed to 
“be making a breach in Russian opposition, it was suddenly announced 
“that the Ministry of Finances had on its own initiative furnished the 
“entire capital and was no longer open to any offers on the subject. 
“That was one of the results of the independence of the State 
“Departments. The Foreign Office was not, of course, responsible 
“for thus leaving Germany out in the cold; with finances Count 
“Lamsdorff had nothing to do, and against an accomplished fact there 
“was no appeal. But the German Government resolved to bide its 
“time and have its innings before the match was over and the 
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“leasing of Kiao Chow was the result. Driven from the open gate 
“of diplomacy it sought and found an entrance at another door.” 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN LOAN. 


“The Persian Loan and our own negotiations with Russia on that 
“subject are another striking case in point. For years our 
“representatives at Teheran had striven indefatigably to obtain not 
“so much solid advantages for British influence or British commerce, 
“as concessions which, mostly imaginary, would enable them and 
“the Party in, power to score a point in the game of diplomacy, the 
“umpire being the uninitiated and credulous public. Most of our 
“successes, at Teheran were of this illusory character and were 
calculated over and above needlessly to intensify the friction between 
“Russia and England. Hence, when Lord Salisbury bestirred himself 
“to identify our interests with Persia’s material well-being, his efforts 
“were warmly welcomed by all whose political principles were not at 
“variance with the promptings of humanity. That statesman laid it 
“down that a strong and prosperous nation in the Middle East would 
“do more to safeguard the peace than a body politic in decay, 
“abandoned until it should enter that stage of decomposition when 
“the vulture would be tempted to devour it. As the Shah of Persia 
“needed money our Government volunteered to furnish it, but bearing 
“in mind Muscovy’s commercial and political interests in Persia, he 
“offered to supply one half of the sum only and leave the Russian 
“Finance Ministry to provide the remainder. This was a fair 
“proposal, and it was hedged round with conditions equally fair, the 
“chief of which was that Russia and England were to watch over the 
“expenditure of the proceeds of the loan, taking care that they were 
“not squandered on costly whims of the Shah or other more pernicious 
“vagaries, but that the nation at large should be the better for it. 
“Negotiations in this spirit were carried on between London and St. 


. “Petersburg in the usual slow diplomatic fashion, every clause being 


“carefully worded, until one day diplomacy was startled to learn that 


. “its labours were meaningless, as the Russian Finance Minister had, 


“without consulting his confrère of the Foreign Office, given the entire 
“sum to the Shah’s Minister and left the negotiations in as painful 
“a position as that of the two litigants who learned that the legacy 
“over which they were quarrelling had been spent in lawyers’ fees. 
“The Russian Foreign Minister was decorously sorry that the discussion 
“had become aimless, and he said as much in polished phrases to his 
“English colleague, but he added that the responsibility lay upon the 
“Finance Minister, for whom he had had no authority to speak. So 
“long as this system of divided responsibility lasts, no agreement 
“will be worth the paper,on which it is written. Take another 
“instance.” - 
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THE SECRET LETTER TO THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


“We have a precise agreement with Russia on the subject of our 
“relations with Afghanistan, and we have kept strictly to the terms 
“of it, relying upon her to do likewise. But she refuses, on the ground 
“that the arrangement in question was come to at a time when the 
“conditions were not what they are to-day and that whenever 
“circumstances change the binding force of stipulations changes with 
“them—a principle which reduces diplomacy almost to the level of 
“what, is euphemistically known as sharp practice and renders a 
“guaranteed peace impossible. And, curiously enough, the time when 
“circumstances changed was when our hands were tied by 
“the South African entanglements. Our Government was 
“then officially and courteously informed that Russia, no 
“longer deeming herself bound by her previous promises, 
“held that the time had come for direct relations between her 
“and Afghanistan. At the same moment a letter on similar lines 
“was written to the Amir, or rather to his agent in Bokhara, who sent 
“it on unopened to his master. Simultaneously with this disregard 
“of her obligations Russia mobilised troops, doubtless without con- 
“sulting the Foreign Minister, but with the sanction of his Imperial 
“Majesty. Four thousand soldiers were actually dispatched from 
“Tiflis to Kushk.” 

“England was then in low water, the Boers having gained the upper 
“hand in South Africa, so that times had apparently changed very 
“much for the worse since the agreement with Russia had been 
“concluded. But the Amir’s interests had fortunately remained the 
“same, and, recognising this fact, he retained the secret missive for 
“some time in Kabul and then had it forwarded to Downing Street. 
“For the ideas held by Abdur Rahman ultimately prevailed. He had 
“expressed them in writing thus: ‘The Russian policy in Asia is 
“that in any way, rightly or wrongly, friendly or unfriendly, with 
“peace or war, the Islamic Kingdoms should be washed away from 
“‘the face of the Asiatic Continent.... It is Russia’s desire to 
“absorb and swallow up Persia, Turkey and Afghanistan. The. 
“* Russians believe that they can go on breaking promises and treaties 
“‘and advancing further and ever moving onward. . . . England and 
“* Afghanistan must be firm allies.’* Everything depended upon 
“the Amir then as now, and, knowing that he would not welcome the 
“Russians, the latter made ready to take Herat. But Fate willed it 
“otherwise. M. Witte, the Russian Finance Minister, was then 
“negotiating a loan of 35 millions for the completion of the Trans- 
“Siberian Railway, and the news of the mobilisation of troops 
“producing a panic in financial circles throughout the world, a 
“consequent fall in prices occurred which embarrassed the Minister 
“of Finances. Kimberley was just then taken by the British, whose 

* Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. Vol. II., p. 260, 273 and 290. 
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“outlook in South Africa became immediately more hopeful. And, 
“to make the conditions still more inauspicious for Russian aggression 
“in the Middle East, the Boxer movement in China was beginning 
“to make itself felt, and the Finance Mimister, conscious of the need 
“of having the railway completed for the eventual dispatch of troops, 
“strongly advised his Majesty to abandon or postpone the execution 
“of the forward policy in Afghanistan. His counsel was seconded by 
“obvious necessity, it was listened to, and M. Witte assured a meeting 
“of stockbrokers that the real object of the mobilisation was but to 
“make an experiment, not to begin to prepare for a campaign. And 
“the Foreign Minister, this time speaking in the name of every Depart- 
“ment of the Government, assured the British Ambassador that Russia 
“harboured no intention of breaking the peace.” 


HOW KIAO CHOW WAS “LEASED.” A HISTORIC GAME 
° OF LAWN TENNIS. 


“The manner in which Port Arthur became Russian is another 
“instance of the defects of the division of labour which obtains among 
“the Ministers of the Imperial Government. But in order to under- 
“stand the causal nexus of the events which led up to this important 
“event, it is necessary to prefix the story with an account of the 
“leasing ’ of Kiao Chow.” 

“After Germany's unpleasant experience of negotiations with the 
“Russian Foreign Office, she turned for her innings to her friends and 
“cousins, the English— blood being thicker than water’ once more— 
“and inquired whether the two great culture-bearing nations could not 
“advantageously combine to preserve to the peoples of Europe their 
“most cherished inheritance against the diabolical designs of the 
“heathen yellow skins. When asked how this truly noble object 
“could be most worthily compassed, she replied by unfolding her own 
“designs on the Celestial Empire and proposing that we should go 
“halves in despoiljng the Chinese as we afterwards joined against 
“Venezuela. Kiao Chow, it was modestly stated, would suffice as a 
“fulérum for Germany’s Archimedean labours‘on behalf of the Christian 
“peéples of Europe, while England might select her own bit of 
“China. But Lord Salisbury, who put much less trust in princes than 
“his successors seem disposed to do, and who also remembered the 
“rate at which the most cherished inheritance of the Christians of 

-“Armenia had been appraised by the Germans, turned a deaf ear to 
“the suasion of his Teutonic colleagues. The integrity of China was 
“itself a boon to the people of Europe, he replied in effect, and England 
“could not be a party to its violation.” 

“That rebuff was administered by Lord Salisbury to Germany in 
e I 8 9 7? : 

“But perseverance is a characteristic of German diplomacy, perse- 
“yerance of the kind which the Leipziger Tageblatt gratuitously 
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“ascribed to the King of England in the venomous passage: ‘ There 
“‘are, as it happens, people who feel a pleasure in slipping in again 
through a backdoor, after having been driven away from the front 
““gate’* One day early in October, 1897, his Majesty the German 
“Kaiser and his Majesty the Russian Tsar, who were both fond of 
“lawn-tennis, were playing a set in Wiesbaden, both apparently 
“forgetful for the time being of the fate of nations. But between two 
“games the German monarch suddenly broached the question of the 
“Far East, and having alluded to his services to Russia in depriving 
“Japan of the fruits of her victory, and to his orthodox views ‘on the 
` “subject of Christians and heathens as illustrated by his celebrated 
“picture, asked his brother monarch whether he had any objection to 
“Germany taking Kiao Chow. What answer a schooled Russian 
“diplomatist would have returned to such a query it is needless to 
“inquire. The fact is that Kaiser Wilhelm received a reassuring 
“negative, and the arduous problem which had so long baffled German 
“diplomacy was solved. The front gate of diplomacy could now no 
“longer be kept shut.” 

“Now Kiao Chow had, as a matter of fact, been reserved in petto for 
“Russia herself. It had been expressly mentioned in the celebrated 
`- “programme of Far Eastern policy, arranged between the Russian 
“Government and Li Hung Chang, which was afterwards embodied 
“in the Cassini Convention, a document which was drafted but never 
“ratified. Li Hung Chang had received, together with ‘honeyed 
“‘words and valuable gifts’ the assurance that Russia would protect 
“the Manchu Dynasty against all its enemies, domestic and foreign, 
“and would uphold the integrity of their Empire as well. For it was 
“in Russia’s interest to refuse to annex any part of China lest she 
“should forfeit her chance of one day taking the whole, that being 
“the policy followed in Persia, in Turkey and elsewhere. The 
“Celestial Empire would, consequently, continue to lead its own 
“vegetating life, ignoring the outer world, eschewing reforms and 
“withering away, like a leper, limb by limb. Russia, on the other hand, 
“was to have in return for her protection a large number of political, 
“military, industrial and mining concessions denied to all they 
“foreigners, among them being the valuable right to use the ice-free 
“ports of Kiao Chow, Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei in winter, and to 
“concentrate all her sea and land forces in them if she were suddenly 
“involved in war. As for Kiao Chow, it was to be leased to Russia 
“with’ the sole proviso that she should not immediately enter into* 
“possession, in order not to excite the suspicion and jealousy of. other 
“Powers.” 

“Kiao Chow would make an ideal terminus of the Great Siberian 
“Railway, which would tap the resources of a rich country and’ place 
“Pekin, and with it all China, under the permanent control of the 
“White Tsar, make the feeble Kuang Hsii his caretaker, and effect all 


* N. 210. 
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“thése fateful changes without arousing the suspicions, or at any rate 
“without provoking the active resentment, of any of the Great Powers. 
“The Finance Minister, whose policy was understood to be identical 
“with peace, favoured this arrangement and is believed on good 
“authority to have directly brought it about. Li Hung Chang himself 
“informed his own Government that this was so, in a telegram which 
“he despatched to the Tsung Li Yamen* on the 30th of May, 1896: 
“« The Russian Finance Minister, Witte, came to see me to talk about 
“‘the Manchurian Railway,’ and after having set forth one of the 
“ministers proposals, Li Hung Chang continues: —‘The idea is 
“< Witte's own, and the Tsar relies greatly on his capacity. I have 
‘seen Lobanofft twice, but he has not touched upon the subject. ” 
“The possession of Kiao Chow having thus been reserved for Russia 
“as the verysessence of a grandiose combined military, naval, railway 
“and industrial scheme to which the policy, domestic and foreign, of 
“the Empire had been subordinated ; all the well-laid plans of which 
“it wag the ground-work would naturally fall through if that 
“port were given away by an act of Impérial generosity. Russia 
“would in that case be compelled wholly to reverse the policy which 
“put it in her power to reap the advantages while eluding the 
“drawbacks of war and peace. She could no longer jealously guard 
“the integrity of China in the hope of allowing the whole country to 
“reach the peculiar stage of decomposition at which she could. swallow 
“it. It would now become necessary to annex Port Arthur openly and 
“at the risk of arousing the jealousy, and it might be even provoking 
“the hostility of Japan, England and the United States. And even 
“then the damage already inflicted would be very hard to make good. 
“For the ice-free port might still remain a pium desiderium, and in 
“any case Germany, as a neighbour in the Far East, might turn out to 
“be a more dangerous rival than Great Britain. Already in the Near 
“East her presence was growing irksome. But what was to be done?” 
“Shrewd statesmen—and Russia has her fair share of them—saw at 
“a glance the enormous significance of the change which had been 
“wrought in the world’s policy during that historic match at lawn 
“tennis in Wiesbaden. The slow and painful labours of whole 
“decades were foiled by that Imperial gift, and the peace of the world 
“endangered over and above. What Russia might have won by 
“merely waiting and watching would now have to be wrested by 
“threats, and it might be even by the sword. Muscovy was in a 
< perfect cul-de-sac, cooped up as in a trap, and there seemed no 
“issue out of it. For it was no longer a case of the Foreign Office 
paving made a promise which the War Ministry might ignore. The 
“word of His Majesty the Tsar was unchangeable, like the law of 
“the Medes and Persians which altereth not. None the less, forcible . 
S representations were, however, volunteered at once, and if trust- 


* Chinese Foreign Office. ‘ 
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“worthy reports be true, not in St. Petersburg only. Strenuous efforts 
“were made to have the deed of gift countermanded. But this zeal, 
“these labours were unavailing. The past could not be recalled, and 
“fresh provision must be made for the future. 

“Germany, indisposed to give up what she had thus easily received, 
“did not allow the grass to grow under her feet. The fateful lawn 
“tennis match was lost and won in October, 1896, and before the old 
“year was rung out Kiao Chow had become German. The news of 
“this change took the world by surprise. Even professional politicians 
“withheld their belief and suspended their judgment. Russian 
“diplomatists abroad and some even at home rubbed,their hands and 
“chuckled. ‘Germany,’ they exclaimed, ‘has played us a nasty trick, 
““and she shall smart for it. Of course it means war between the 
““two Powers, for Kiao Chow was the very ground-werk of all our 
“Par Eastern policy’. Nobody could realise that the Russian 
“Government had any inkling of the Kaiser’s intention, and still less. 
“could it be assumed that the German Monarch was acting with 
“Russia’s consent. Indeed, so deep-rooted was the conviction that 
“Germany had stolen a march on Muscovy, and so dense was the haze 
“of mystery which gathered round the incident, that even now writers. 
“who are usually well-informed are unaware of the genesis of the 
“change. Some English writers still assure the public that Russia 
“in her simplicity of heart imagined, and not without primé-facie 
“evidence (!), that Germany and England had conspired to enable 
“the former Power to seize Kiao Chow.” : 

“Itis a fact that a writer in the last number of the Quarterly Review 
“calmly affirms that ‘Germany, of course, counted on the atmosphere 
“‘of invincible suspicion which always envelops the relations of the 
two dominating European Powers in Asia, and she did not count in 
vain. In St. Petersburg her action was regarded as explicable only 
““on the hypothesis of an understanding with Great Britain; while in 
“‘ Downing Street the only plausible theory seemed to be that the 
““ coup was an outcome of the recent coalition agajnst Japan. German 
“diplomacy, of course, took good care that neither hypothesis should 
“‘ be confuted ; and so this “bolt from the blue” led Russia to demand 
“‘the virtual cession of Port Arthur and Talienwan as a pretéction 
“‘against what seemed to be an Anglo-German understanding in 
“‘ North China.’ ”* ° 

It is characteristic of the obscurity which enwraps Russia’s policy that 
an English political writer should seriously believe that Russia in her. 
simplicity regarded the German raid on Kiao Chow as the upshot of 
an Anglo-German understanding, and should be unaware of the fact 
that Lord Salisbury, when formally sounded by German diplomacy on 
the subject, had emphatically refused to have any hand or part in the 
violation of China’s integrity. That, however, is a side issue of little 
importance. The practical lesson which, from the British point of 
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view, should be drawn from the facts, is that a permanent agreement 
with Russia is not only possible, but comparatively easy, if only it be 
tackled directly and in the right fashion. For any obligation entered 
into by His Majesty the Tsar, who is known to be desirous of 
maintaining peace, is binding upon all branches of the administration, 
the monarch’s word being better than any parchment bond. And of this 

significant fact our Foreign Office seems gradually growing sensible, 
` unless the mysterious rumours which of late represent it as willing to 
take a leaf from the German book be wholly groundless. This, 
however, is a digression of my own. The imaginary diplomatist of the 
schoel of Lord, Salisbury might presumably continue the list of 
obstacles as follows :— 


HOW PORT ARTHUR BECAME RUSSIAN. 


“Germgny, having thus entered the Far East without passing 
“through the gate of diplomacy, Russia had no choice but to follow 
“her neighbours lead. Her statesmen had affirmed that the 
“Germanisation of Kiao Chow would entail the Russification of Port 
“Arthur and Talienwan, but the announcement left the Kaiser 
“unmoved. There were, however, some difficulties in the way. In 
“the first place a step of this kind would be tantamount to a complete 
“reversal of Russia’s policy of refusing a portion in the present in order 
“to take over the whole in the future. But as this could not now be 
“helped, it had to be acquiesced in. In the second place, Port Arthur 
“had belonged to Japan by what a Russian authority—M. Muravieff, 
“the present Minister of Justice—recently proclaimed to be the best 
“ofall rights, that of conquest. And yet Japan had been driven thence 
“by the Tsar’s Government in the name of justice and peace; for any 
“Foreign Power, Russia truly said, which was allowed to hold Port 
“ Arthur would render the independence of Korea an illusion, establish . 
“a pernicious precedent in the matter of partitioning China, and 
“endanger the permgnent peace of the Far East. Hence the Tsar’s 
“Government insisted on the evacuation of the territory by Japan. It 
“was,therefore, gall and wormwood to the thoughtful members of the 
“Russian Government thus to put it in the power of all nations to say 
“that they were themselves now threatening Korea, carving up China, 
“and. imperilling ‘the permanent peace of the Far East’ . But 
“scrupulousness is not a weakness of diplomatists, and making the best 
“of a bad bargain the Russian Ministers soon put a bold face upon the 
“matter and shook off superfluous sentimentality.” 

“England’s opposition was the next obstacle to be encountered, 
“and recent history taught that it might prove formidable. In 1861 
“Count Muravieff was on the point of aggrandising his country in the 
“Far East by the annexation of the island of Tsushema, when the 
“English Admiral Hope put a spoke in his wheel and forced him to 
“relax his hold of that island.. Nearly a quarter of a century later 
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“the King of Korea had consented to lease Port Lazareff to Russia, 
“when Lord Granville baffled the scheme by seizing Port Hamilton. 
“Something as bad or even worse might happen now. Hence extreme 
“caution and the division of responsibility were imperative. And as 
“a matter of fact our ambassador at Pekin, negotiating a loan for 
“China, laid down as one of the conditions that Talienwan, which 
“Russia intended to annex, should be opened to the trade of alt 
“nations.” 

“It was at this ‘psychological’ moment that the Russian F oreign 
“Office opened negotiations with Downing Street with a view to a 
“friendly settlement of all outstanding questions. The mere mehtion 
“of such a long-wished-for covenant sent a thrill of joy to the hearts 
“of British Ministers and attuned them to generosity and the charity 
“which ‘thinketh no evil? The Russian F oreign Minister was Count 
“Muravieff, whose reputation for straightforwardness was considerably 
“below even the Russian diplomatic average. But it Was upon 
“measures, not persons, that the officials of Downing Street laid stress. 
“The Eastern question naturally engrossed most of the diplomatists’ 
“attention, for the future of Northern China, among much else in 
“other quarters of the globe, was cast into the political crucible. And 
“the discussion moved apace. Give and take being the principle, the 
“goal was deemed to be at last in sight. Then came a hitch, the 
“only one during the proceedings, and that seemingly of no account. 
““Why do you keep your squadron in Port Arthur?’ asked Count 
“Muravieff. ‘For no ulterior object,’ answered his English colleague. 
“Tt is there this year as it was last year and it shall go soon as it 
““went then. We can assure you emphatically that we have no designs 
“upon that place.” ‘Of your intentions we entertain not the slightest 
““doubt. But during negotiations for an understanding it is unseemly 
““that your warships should be there. When they shall have gone 
“‘we may continue our labours but until then...’ The British 
“Government took the broad hint without more ado. It stooped to 
“conquer. And who will blame it? Why shouid the ships not go 
“elsewhere a little sooner than they would have gone in the ordinary 
“course of things, if a lease of peace could be obtained for the Empire 
“by such an easy way of indulging Russia’s susceptibilities?” ° ° 

“Our ships were thereupon withdrawn from Port Arthur. But 
“soon after they had left, the Russian ships entered, hoisted their 


“flag and declared the place Russian. Count Muravieff on his side- 


“immediately put an extinguisher on the enthusiasm of Lord Salisbury 
“for friendly conventions by declaring ‘the negotiations definitely 
“broken off. Then Mr. Chamberlain delivered his noteworthy Long 
“Spoon Speech in which he, with a full knowledge of all the faults 
“before him, deliberately accused Russia of having secured the 
“occupation of Port Arthur and Talienwan by representations ‘that 
““were made and repudiated as soon as they were made, and by 
“‘ promises that were given and broken a fortnight afterwards. It 
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“is worthy of remark that there were English writers who, unacquainted 
“with those data, held that Mr. Chamberlain’s blame was either too 
“harsh or wholly unmerited.” 

“The most interesting part of the story remains to be told. The 
“British Government took no efficacious steps, no steps at all indeed. 
“beyond the scathing philippic of Mr. Chamberlain, to recover the 
“lost ground. And this self-restraint has never been placed to her 
“credit by Russia. Quite the contrary; the Colonial Minister’s. 
“words were resented in St. Petersburg more than aggressive overt 
“acts would have been. And if the British public should inquire 
“what kind of effective steps our Government could then have taken: 
“with a view to recovering the lost ground, the answer is simple: 
“send the squadron back again to Port Arthur. The Opposition. 
“would doubtless have censured that measure as a wanton provocation. 
“to war. But England and Russia would both have gained by the 
“move—England would have hindered the occupation which was 
“the cause of the present war and Russia would have obtained credit 
“for exemplary moderation and a genuine desire for peace.” 

“For it is a fact which cannot be gainsaid and has been often 
“expressly admitted in French and Russian naval circles, that the 
“Russian commanders had strict orders to haul down the Russian 
“flag if the British ships should return, just as the troops and seamen: 
“who had landed from the cruiser Zagoroshetz,* at Raheita, on the 
“Red Sea Coast, hoisted flags and laid down buoys on the coast, and | 
“then had to sail resignedly away when the Italian Government 
“intimated that that’ territory was under the wing of Italy who had no: 
“intention of abandoning it.” 

“The whole procedure, therefore, was a bit of bluff. Muravieff had 
“resolved to try his luck and, if it failed, to disavow his instruments. 
“He risked a mild humiliation and made ready for it. But chance 
“and our inertia favoured him and he won. The British Government 
“were afraid of risking even a humiliation; and they lost. But ever 
“after Port Arthur had been seized an undertaking was given that it 
“would not be fortified but made into a mercantile port; such as Mr. 
“Balfeur’s speecht had foreshadowed. But that promise, like all the 
“foregoing, was speedily broken. To the unemotional and uninitiated’ 
“diplomatist Russia’s claim was quite as curious as the way in which 
“it wgs enforced. For what it came to in plain words was this: Kiao 
“Chow had been leased by Russia, who, so far as China was concerned, 
“could have entered into possession whenever she listed. Yet she 
“voluntarily and deliberately made it over to Germany and then 
“clamoured for compensation like a child who gives its toy to a 
“younger sister and then cries for another plaything. All that, 
“however, is merely by the way. The leading fact which it behoves 
“us to keep ih mind in our dealings with Russia is that the promises ` 
“of an unscrupulous minister like Muravieff are but dust thrown in the 

* 14th November, 1896. + At Bristol, in February, 1896. 
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“eyes of those who believe them, even when it is to the interest of* his 
“country that they should be kept, while on the other hand the 
“assurances of a fair-minded and truthful diplomatist like Count 
“TLamsdorff are binding on no one and, therefore, seem to be a broken 
“reed which wounds rather than supports.” 

While personally admitting the force of that somewhat sweeping 
statement, which is undoubtedly discouraging, I think one may turn 
the argument against the diplomatist and reply that an arrangement 
with Russia is all the more easy that an engagement entered into 
never so casually by the peace-loving Tsar, who alone represents the 
Empire, is certain to be religiously observed even though it may seem 
to be for the good of the Empiré that it should be disrégarded. And 
this, to my mind, is the most convincing answer to the objections which 
are drawn by the few Russophobe politicians among us against an 
understanding, and at the same time the most powerful argument in 
favour of action of what may be termed a prater-diplomatic character. 
Certainly, if it had been the Russian Emperor from whom Mr. 
Chamberlain had received assurances respecting the readiness of the 
nation to conclude a friendly settlement with England, his ensuing 
‘speech would not have been scoffed at by the subjects and officials of 
the Empire with which he had recommended the British people to 
‘come to terms. 


COUNT LAMSDORFF AND THE DRAWBACKS OF THE 
RUSSIAN FOREIGN OFFICE SYSTEM. 


The special pleader against an Anglo-Russian Convention would 
probably conclude his arguments as follows :— 

“This same system of divided responsibility, with no representative 
“of all Russia accessible to the foreign ambassadors, is really the cause 
“of that policy of drift which led Muscovy into the present campaign. 
“Japan did not desire war; on the contrary she had most powerful 
“motives to preserve the peace, and was keenly conscious of them. 
“She strove very strenuously—much as we our%elves have so often 
“and so vainly done—-to come to an all-round agreement with Russia. 
“But Russia was inaccessible. Count Lamsdorff, indeed, was qiways 
“ready and willing to treat with Baron Kurino on varicus matters of 
“political interest, but never upon the main questions. Count 
“Tamsdorff is known to be a perfectly loyal and straightforward man 
“who looks out upon the world from the windows of his study through 
“the medium of reports and circulars. But what he says is true and 
“what he promises he fulfils. Unfortunately for this country his 
“sphere of action is very limited.” 

“In the Near East the Russian Foreign Minister has on the whole 
“a free hand, and for that reason things move relatively smoothly 
“there. For his policy is intelligible and above board and nobody. is 
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“in doubt as to its immediate aims. But even in this confined domain 
“he is unfortunately not always the master. Thus last year in 
“Belgrade and Vienna complaints were rife because the new king 
“of Servia had been officially recognised by Russia without any previous 
“intimation being given by Count Lamsdorff of his Imperial Master’s 
“intention. And, according to the agreement subsisting between the 
“Habsburg Monarchy and the Russian Government, no step of any 
“importance in the Balkan Peninsula is to be taken by one of the 
“contracting parties without the knowledge and assent of the other. 
“But here again the blame was unfairly laid on the shoulders of Count 
“Lamsdorff. Had he ‘known of the intention to recognise Peter 
“Karageorgevitch there is not the slightest doubt that he would 
“have brought it to the knowledge of the Austrian Ambassador. But 
“in this case, as in so many others, he was but the Secretary of State 
“in the literal sense of the word. Another important step which was 
“taken with similar suddenness and without previous consultation 
“with the representatives of any other Power was the dispatch of 
“Russian ships to Inyada for the purpose of bringing pressure to bear 
“upon the Porte after the murder of the Russian Consul. But the 
“responsibility for the silence which preceded this energetic action 
“was divided, and none of it fell on the shoulders of the Foreign 
“Minister whose dealings with foreign diplomatists are uniformly 
“characterised by frankness and loyalty.” 

“The amount of mischief which a man of honied words and crooked 
“ways could work in a position like that of Russian Foreign Minister 
“may be gathered from the magnitude of the thunderbolt which Count 
“Lamsdorff’s predecessor, Prince Lobanoff-Rostoffsky, was forging 
“at the very moment of his sudden death in August, 1896. While 
“Europe and the world were lulled to sleep, confident that peace was 
“secure and the relations of the Great Powers were grounded on wise 
“forbearance if not on neighbourly cordiality, the Russian F oreign 
“Minister was elaborating a formidable and Machiavellian scheme 
“for changing the map of Europe and dealing a tremendous blow at 
“the influence and prestige of Great Britain with whom his country 
“wag on friendly terms. That, however, is another story which will 
* probably be told in another place.” 

“But Count Lamsdorff is a man of a wholly different stamp from his 
“two predecessors, a man who plays the game of diplomacy in strict 
“accordance with its universally recognised rules and usages. And 
-“no more trenchant argument could be invoked against the system 
“of which his impotence is the corner stone, than the universally 
“recognised fact that Russia’s relations with Japan were allowed to 
“degenerate into war. The truth is that the conduct of negotiations 
“had been taken entirely from his hands. Time after time the 
“Japanese Ambassador, Baron Kurino, sought to discuss with him the 
“questions at issue, or, at least, to glean some trustworthy information 
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“as to the attitude which the Russian Government was minded 
“eventually to take up, but was always met, if not with the Russian 
“non possumus, then with the Muscoyite nescimus. The matter lay 
“outside the only State Department in the Empire to which the 
“Ambassador had access. At last Baron Kurino reasoned, as. the 
“German Emperor had reasoned before the leasing of Kiao Chow, 
“that if the Foreign Minister is but the amanuensis of the Tsar, his 
“(M. Kurino’s) duty to his country imposed upon him the obligation 
“of seeking a personal interview with his Majesty, which he finally 
' “did. And the only communication which he had from the Foreign 
“Minister himself during the whole course of the negotiations was the 
“private letter which Count Lamsdorff wrote to him” shortly before 
“the outbreak of the war.” 


WHY WE HAVE NOT CONCLUDED AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
CONVENTION. 


“This impotency of the Russian Foreign Office is at bottom the 
“true cause of the failure of all our ambassadors, from the popular 
“and Russophile Sir Robert Morier down to the still more Russophile 
“Sir Charles Scott, to rub a sponge over all outstanding questions and 
“begin a peace era with a clean slate. The last ambassador might 
“have done it had it been possible. For Sir Charles Scott was a 
“sincere admirer of Russia. He was even more than this; he was 
“an optimist who managed to descry much to respect even in the 
“character of such a Foreign Minister as the late Count Muravieff. So 
“well-known were his pro-Russian leanings that it was Count Muravieff 
“himself who, having frequently met him in Copenhagen, expressed 
“the desire to have him at St. Petersburg as the successor of Sir 
“Nicholas O’Connor at the Court of the Tsar. And so eager was 
“Lord Salisbury to gratify the unconventional request of the Russian 
“Foreign Office, which he then regarded as truly representative of 
“Russia, that the exigencies of red-tape were not allowed to stand 
“in the way. The persona gratissima was accordingly despatched to 
“the banks of the Neva, and high hopes were entertained in Downing 
“Street that now, at last, the long yearned for Convention wag about 
“to become an accomplished fact.” 

“But despite the goodwill of two such straightforward men ag Sir 
“Charles Scott and Count Lamsdorff, each not only well disposed but 
“positively eager to wipe out the records of past differences and agree, 
“to a fair settlement of all thorny questions, no progress whatever was 
“made. Nay, more, not only have we not advanced one step nearer 
“the goal during these six years of their official intercourse, but the 
“gulf between the two States has become wider than ever before, and 
“at the beginning of this very year they were on the verge of war. 
“The blame for this utter failure cannot be justly laid-upon the 
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“shoulders of either. Its cause must be sought for solely in the 
“Russian system of divided responsibility, with no plenipotentiary of 
“the Muscovite Empire accessible to foreign diplomacy. And my 
“contention is that so long as that system stands, the causes which 
“render an understanding impossiblé will continue operative. The 
“nature of these causes may form the theme of another discussion.” 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION IS NONE THE LESS 
POSSIBLE. 


In some such terms would these pessimistic politicians among us 
express themselves, who have lost all faith in the possibility of an 
Anglo-Russian Convention. Probably I have done less than justice to 
their arguments, as I have certainly suppressed many of their illustrative 
facts which comprise, among other things, the violation of the Treaty 
of Paris, and the breach of the Imperial promise respecting Batoum. But 
I freely acknowledge the force of their reasoning, without admitting 
that their conclusions are absolutely necessary. For if the Foreign 
Office is impotent, the Tsar is all powerful. If the treaties and 
conventions concluded by the Minister of Foreign Affairs have been 
light-heartedly set aside whenever their stipulations stood in the way 
of a new pet scheme—military, naval or political—the promises made 
by the Tsar himself have been uniformly kept with a degree of fidelity 
which, in the case of Kiao Chow, borders on heroic selflessness. Hence 
Continental States, sensible of their interests, went straight to the 
source of Russia’s will power whenever they were seriously bent on 
making covenants which should bind all Russia as well as themselves. 
Thus the Franco-Russian Alliance was the personal work of Tsar 
Alexander III. and President Faure. The Austro-Russian Convention 

-was arranged by Tsar Nicholas II. and Kaiser Franz Josef, and the 
Russo-German Agreement about Kiao Chow was concluded by Kaiser 
Wilhelm and Nicholas II. In all these and other analogous dealings ' 
which affected the vital interests of the nations concerned, the Russian 
Foreign Office was either wholly ignored or else confined to its modest 
rőlesof a literary bureau in the service of diplomacy. 

” Farther, in support of my thesis, I venture to lay special stress upon 
the admitted fact that the foreign policy of Russia is capable of being 
modified much more readily than that of any other nation in Europe 
or the world. In Muscovy there is as yet no public opinion in the 

. West European sense; popular likes and dislikes are founded upon 
the articles in newspapers; of which most may be influenced and all 
may be silenced by the governing class. The will of one man, whom 
no Press can move, no social effervescence can shake, no ministerial 
advice cah sway, is absolutely supreme. And that man desired peace 
at a time when victory was expected to follow in the rear of his armies 
and in the wake of his battleships. That he has modified his 
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aspirations since fortune has proved fickle, is an assumption which there 
is no evidence to support. Consequently it may be taken for granted 
that at the close of the present campaign the Tsar will continue to 
manifest a love for peace, at least as warm and active as that which 
inspired him five years ago to attach his name to the Peace Conference 
of the Hague. And this surmise is borne out by the writings of Prince 
Meshtshersky, a journalist whose organ is known very often to reflect 
the views of his august Sovereign. Unless that publicist has erred 
very seriously in a matter of the highest moment, the close of the 
present campaign will coincide with the inauguration of an era of 
peace and introspection, of what Prince Gortshakoff, after the Crimean 
War, termed recueillement. Prince Meshtshersky acknowledges that 
Russia has work enough to do at home among her own people without 
squandering her money and men in gadding after a will 0% the wisp in 
the Far East. If, he says, she tries to found a third capital in the 
distant Orient, she is certain to be wrecked and ruined in Europe. 
Therefore, “only an enemy to Russia could encourage schemes for 
“creating a mirage in the Far East which will involve the ruin of 
“Russia’”* 

Truly these are words of wisdom. If, as they would seem to 
denote, the Russian Emperor is certain at the finish of the war to rate 
‘the blessings of peace even higher than he did five years ago, it is only 
reasonable to assume that he will also choose the most efficacious 
means of compassing them: Qui vult finem vult media. And the most 
essential of these is the removal of those formidable obstacles to an 
all-round understanding which owe their existence to the system 
criticised by the imaginary diplomatist. The power of the Tsar is 
unlimited, his word is better than parchment treaties, and his personal 
resolve to second the efforts of other Powers who have long been 
modestly working to establish peace on a stable basis is universally 
assumed. And those postulates being granted, the wished-for result 
may be confidently expected to follow. That is why I still persist in 
believing that an Anglo-Russian Convention is pqssible. 

In any and every case it seems to be the duty of our Government 
to act vigorously and perseveringly upon that hypothesis. Oureown 
obvious interests and loyalty to our friends the French people impose 
upon us the obligation of doing everything in our power to come to a 
friendly understanding with the Tsar, and now that the formal obstacles 
in the way are clearly understood, a little responsive goodwill on 
Russia’s side would doubtless suffice to overcome them. 

Politicians of the school of the imaginary diplomatist may plausibly 
urge that serious though the formal hindrances are, those which proceed 
from the natural and irresistible trend of Russia’s policy are much more 
formidable still. With these misgivings I hope to deal in my next 
article. 

E. J. DILLON. 


* Grashdanin, 1rth April, 1904. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


-T MET Miss Cobbe for the first time in 1878. A poor woman, 

Isabel Grant, had been unjustly condemned to death for the 
murder of her husband. Miss Cobbe took up the case, met me at the 
house of a friend, and asked me to assist her in the Press in her demand 
for justice. The demand was successful: the sentence was commuted. 
I can well remember the passionate indignation with which Miss Cobbe 
entered on the task of redressing the wrong, and the delight with 
which she received the news of the victory. I worked under her 
leadership after this, in a humble way, in the movement to obtain 
justice for women, and in the movement to obtain justice for the 
animal world. I found her always the same, a champion of the 
oppressed, a modern knight-errant, burning with a white-hot indigna- 
tion against all injustice, melting in the tenderest sympathy with the 
wronged, always full of courage, energy, decision; in short, a true 
woman in being every inch a man. For the last few years I have 
been assisting her continuously, by her own invitation, in her efforts on 
behalf of the animals. Our meetings have been frequent, our 
correspondence unbroken, and what began as a friendly association 
for a common purpose ripened gradually into a very close intimacy and 
a very deep friendship. 

A‘ distinguishing characteristic, which I noticed at our first meeting 
in her confident prediction that we should see the death-sentence 
commuted, was an indomitable optimism. She saw the dark side of 
things with open eyes, fearlessly, but the bright side bulked larger in 
*her view. This was in part the result of her fine physical endowment. 
Destined to shake the comfortable certainties of medical as well as of 
religious orthodoxy, she was born, happily for this purpose, the child 
of a mother already in her forty-seventh year. Thus, though according 
to accepted medical theory she came into the world a child of aged 
parents, defrauded of her proper share of health, vitality and vigour, 
she was, as a matter of fact, exceptionally well endowed with those 
good things. Perfectly healthy and exceptionally strong and vigorous 
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from the first, she remained till very late in life a rare embodiment of 
natural strength. Her immense vitality and ceaseless flow of animal 
spirits never wholly left her even in old age. She once described her 
own appearance, with characteristic frankness, as “defective even to 

' “the point of grotesqueness from an esthetic point of view.” This 
grotesqueness she accentuated, at any rate after I knew her, by a dress 
designed for comfort, and for comfort alone. “My dear,” said one of 
her, friends—she told me with much enjoyment of the laugh at herself 
—“it is not that you dress badly; you do not dress at all.” But she 
arrested the eye with an attraction of her own, that of a big, elemental 
humanity. Above the mighty girth emphasised by the dress roge a 
strong, intellectual face, backed by a great leonine head with a mane 
of strong, short-cut hair. A frank, straight gaze of penetrating eyes 
that seemed to read one’s unspoken thoughts carried thé impression 
of intellectual power and absolute truthfulness; and then in another 
moment her face beamed with humour and wit, or shone With the ` 
radiance of a great goodwill and kindliness, the natural language of a 
big human heart. “Large-brained woman and large-hearted man” 
might have been written by her.friend Mrs. Browning much more fitly 
of her than of George Sand. Her genial laugh (she loved a good story 
or a joke dearly) spread an atmosphere of good humour around her, 
and was an irresistible infection even to the gloomiest visitor, and 
serious as was her inner life, in social intercourse her high spirits never 
failed her long. 

She was, in fact, a great natural fountain of human sympathy, with 
joy as well as with suffering, which bubbled up according to the need 
of her companions. An atmosphere of happiness, a breath of the joy 
and the goodness of life, radiated from her like sunshine. . She was, 
on the whole, the happiest-hearted person I have ever known. She 
combined in a rare way the frankness and large geniality and 
generosity of a man with the tenderness, the delicate thoughtfulness, 
the quick perceptions of a woman. A delightful companion, even to 
mere surface acquaintances, naturally fitted to be ail things to all sorts 
of people, her deeper self was reserved for the inner circle of friends 
who had some spiritual affinity with her. Her manysidedness « “was 
almost as noticeable as her abounding vitality. One noted her “easy 
command of great mental powers, seriousness and depth combined with 
lightness and versatility. She would pass in a moment from *the 
brightest persiflage to the most reverent treatment of the most solemn 
subject, and one felt no incongruity, so perfectly easy and natural was° 
the transition. The high eloquence of her talk on great themes 
“became often the impassioned monologue of one unconscious of time 
and surroundings, and forgetful in her old age of the physical 
exhaustion which generally followed the exertion. 

Her abounding joy in mere living, in everything she was doing, the 
ease with which she did all mental work, came, no doubt, primarily 
from the fulness of physical life, and the great reservoir of nervous 
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energy which it gave her. But her sunny religion had much to do with 
it. She enjoyed life not only without any hesitation as to the rightful- 
ness of such enjoyment, -but with the feeling that the thankful 
acceptance of natural joy was a part of religious duty, and so joy was 
a duty to her, and duty a joy, ina way very rare and very beautiful. To 
know her really well, to perceive the way the religious mainspring 
moved the works of life, was in itself an education in practical religion. 

From her father she inherited a very strong will, a masterful and 
somewhat imperious disposition, and a somewhat impatient and fiery 
temper. Traces of the bitter and unforgiving spirit she had had. to 
overcome in her youth remained in a considerable capacity for quick 
and lasting resentment. This, however, was much subdued in the 
last years of her life, when her disposition, in spite of the sore trial of 
the failure of her chosen cause to gain the anticipated victory, mellowed, 
not without effort, under the influence of religious faith. 

A goed deal of her action which, on a surface view, might be ascribed 
to temper, came from her straightforwardness and love of truth, which 
were inherited from her father, and developed by the conscious effort 
of her whole life. She was a keen judge of character and conduct, 
and she trusted her own judgment with the strong self-reliance that 
distinguished her. Want of straightforwardness, want of truth, even 
in a friend, was certain to.produce an open change in her attitude. I 
have known her to break completely with a friend for admitted and 
deliberate double-dealing, though it was in the supposed interests of 
the cause to which she was devoted. From her mother, probably, she 
inherited the underlying vein of gentleness and sweetness which 
became more prominent in her latter days, and the sympathy which 
developed in the work of life into a profound compassion for all 
suffering, a compassion of rare sensitiveness and intensity.. She was 


undoubtedly ambitious, but her ambition was a noble one, to be good | 


and to do good, and to this she dedicated herself to the exclusion of 
all petty egotisms. 

The passionate 4uality in all her feelings and tastes probably came 
from the immense natural vitality, the fulness of life, which gives one 
of fhe keys to a right understanding of her personality and her life. 
Het love of God was passionate; so was her love of goodness. Her 
love of truth, of justice, of mercy, had the same note of passionate 
inttnsity. This is true even of her love of knowledge and of study. 
A glimpse of this passionate devotion to knowledge is given by her 

* in her autobiography, which, by the way, is shortly to appear edited 


by Miss Atkinson, in a new edition, completed by the account by herself- 


‘gf the last period of her life. After questioning whether the modern 
methods, while conducing to more accurate scholarship, convey the 
same delight that she experienced in her solitary pursuit of knowledge, 
she says: “When the summer morning sun rose over the trees and 
“shone as it often did into my bedroom, finding me still over my 
“books from the evening before, and when I then sauntered out to 
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“take a sleep on one of the garden-seats in the shrubbery, the sense 
“of having learned something, or cleared up some hitherto doubtful 
“point, or added a store of fresh ideas to my mental riches, was one 
“of purest satisfaction.” This passage not only opens a window into 
the years of her life up to thirty-five, when on her father’s death she 
left her old home for an independent life in the world, but gives some 
measure of her remarkable capacity for continuous mental work. She 
had at that time and till late in life ‘a rare capacity for night work. 
Like George Sand and Mrs. Oliphant, she could work all night at her 
books or with her pen and preside over her father’s house and 
entertain the guests all day with unexhausted energy agd good spirits. 
Without any incentive of external reward or honour and in the rather 
discouraging atmosphere of a great country house where her love of 
study was shared by no one, she gave herself to the purstfit of know- ` 
ledge with an energy that made her mind one of the best equipped 
of the minds of the women of her time. Thus she studied @arefully 
and thoroughly an enormous mass of literature and science, from 
the literature of Italy and France to that of Greece and Rome, from 
geometry to German philosophy (read in translations—she never 
learned German), from the philosophers of Greece to the religions of 
the East. The curious knowledge with which her mind was stored 
would sometimes crop up in her old age. For instance, I found her 
to be a lover of Plotinus, whom she had studied in those days of her 
youth and whose theological speculations still gave her enjoyment. 
One of her own books, “Alone to the Alone,” takes its title from a 
passage in Plotinus. Much of his Neo-Platonism has a curiously close 
affinity with her own Theism.: 

Her delight in bodily exercise was as genuine if less intense. She 
had done a great deal of riding, and always recalled with pleasure the 
memories of her journeys on horseback in Syria and her long rides 
with the friend of her life in Italy. Till an accident occurred to her 
ankle she was a great lover of walking, and kept up the practice to 
the small extent that the weakness of the ankle and the development 
of great obesity permitted. But her favourite exercise, she told me, 
had been swimming, and her keenest delight to take this exerci% in 
the midst of beautiful surroundings. Her love of swimming “was 
closely associated with her love of nature, which was passionate. It 
was the beauty of nature, she’often told me, that delighted her in 
Italy far more than the picture galleries and the architecture. 
She had gained a knowledge of the glory of nature, she 
said, in her Eastern as well as her Italian wanderings, 
which was a great addition to the joy of life. “Never,” she 
wrote, “shall I forget the revelation ‘of the loveliness of the 
“ ZEgean and Ionian Seas, of the lower slopes of Tebanon, and of the 
“Acropolis of Athens seen as I saw it first at sunrise.” She was a very 
good sailor, and loved the varying aspects of the sea, especially under 
a southern sun. Her feeling for the associations of the great past ` 
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enhanced her appreciation of scenery, and in the Holy Land she said 
she had felt supremely happy as “the place where from the earliest 
“times the human soul had highest and oftenest soared up to God.” 
This sense of the presence of God in His works gave a religious depth 
to her enjoyment of the beauty of nature; to her the forest sanctuary 
was a holier place than any cathedral, and she found the same 
inspiration to prayer in thé woods about her Welsh home in later . 
days, She had a poet’s eye for nature even in her old age. In our 
drives together, when I stayed with her at Hengwrt, I noticed this 
in her swift response to every impression, the colour of a flower, the 
form of a mountain, the sweep of a river, the song or flight of a bird. 

The happy life of the wild things of wood and mountain was a 

_ continual joy to her; their joy in life was, she said, a psalm of thanks- 
giving in ‘which she joined to the God who'cared both for her and 
them. She liked to dwell on the general happiness of the animals, 
and considered that their joys greatly exceeded their sufferings. The 
view that sees chiefly the cruelty of nature she considered an entirely 
erroneous view, caused by confining the attention to isolated facts. 
I remember with what eagerness she discussed the theory, strongly 
supported by the experience of sportsmen in the jaws of the larger 
carnivora, that as these great beasts anzsthetised their prey, so by. 
the same arrangement of Providence it seemed probable that the 
suffering involved in the survival of the fittest throughout nature was 
more apparent than real. She looked on the life of the animals, as on 
her own life, as on the whole a blessing, the joys far exceeding the 
sufferings. This was her view of the slaughter of animals for food, 
a quick ending—as it ought to be, but as I sometimes reminded her, 
it is very often not—closing a placid and comfortable bodily life. 
` She had no sympathy with sport—with the killing of animals for 
amusement. She detested the cruelties it involved, and made her 
home a refuge for the wild life of the surrounding country; and her 
vigorous denunciation of the otter hunters when she met them on one 
occasion was pr®bably the: cause of a very disgraceful though 
unsuccessful attempt to discredit her humanity in the case of a favourite 

e old horse originally bought to deliver him from a hard master. 

Her own domestic animals were treated with unfailing kindness 
and thoughtfulness. She treated the dogs not only with affection, but 
with courtesy, and used to say, “a well-bred dog hates to be laughed 

- “at.” She was pleased when I produced Biblical support for a high 
view of such duty, by giving her the right translation of the familiar 
passage in Proverbs: “The righteous men Ānoweth the soul of his 
“beast ”—that is, enters into its character and understands its 
disposition with intelligent sympathy. Any animal that was suffering 
or infirm from age had her tenderest ‘attention. The last time I was 
with her she took me, as usual, to visit and feed with bread a very 
old pony which lived in the field by the house as a sort of pensioner. 
The pony then as always came to her call like a dog, and rubbed 
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against her to be petted and caressed. They evidently understood 
each other perfectly—the old friend of animals and the old pony 
together nearing the énd of life’s journey; and she observed gently 
that the same unseen Power that had provided for and cared for both 
in this world might perhaps provide even for the humbler life in the 
next. She leaned to Bishop Butler’s view, and thought that a future life 
for animals was not improbable on grounds of justice and also on the 
grounds of their possessing, at least in embryo, capacities that belong 
to the higher life of men. This humane attitude towards animals 
was a part of her religion, and her practical rule was to try to make 
the lives of all in her house as happy as possible. She loved hospitality, 
and took from her early years a positive pleasure in housekeeping. 
She was equally thoughtful of the happiness of her servants, gentle, 
considerate, and courteous to them. In fact, I think the chi@f pleasure 
of her old age was to watch the happiness of others and to plan how 
to bring it about. ° 

She had had in earlier life a great delight in good poetry, as in 
nature and in study, and though the passionate quality died out of 
this as of other enjoyments with the weakening of her powers by old 
age, a quiet pleasure remained. She was fond of writing verse herself, 
which, if it lacked mastery of form, always had some fundamental 
brainwork in it; and of this a favourable specimen is “Alone in the 
“Schwartzwald,” a religious interpretation of nature in blank verse. 
` Shelley stood alone as her favourite poet even in old age. A copy 
of his poems had been her companion in her wanderings in the East 
and in Italy, and she loved him still in her last days. She loved not 
only the music of his verse, but his humane attitude. towards nature 
and man and the whole animal world. Her lack of ear for instrumental 
music went, as is often the case, with an intense delight in the music 
of the best verse. So strong was this love of the music of words that 
her complete sympathy with her friend Browning’s optimism could not 
reconcile her to the frequent ruggedness of his lines and his perverse 
ingenuity in hideous rhymes. The music of nature $he loved at least 
as much as the music of words. The carol of a bird or the singing of 
the little river in the woods of Hengwrt was dearer to her than fhe - 
best that human skill could produce from the most perfect instrumént. æ 

She had a great love of gardens and gardening. Her garden was 
a perpetual solace of her old age. The garden at Hengwrt, bosomêd 
in great trees, is a restful solitude of verdure, lit up with colour when 
the big azaleas inside it or the tall rhododendrons on its borders are 
in flower, and with the blossoming of luxuriant roses left to grow at their 
own will. In this garden, when too old to walk much further, she 
used to wander about or sit in the green seclusion and think: a renewal 
in old age of the custom of her youth of making the great garden of 
her father’s house her cathedral for solitary worship while the rest of 
the household were at the village church. 

But whether she was in the garden or in the house, the evening of 
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her life, which she desired earnestly to spend in quiet communion with 
God, was never left long undisturbed. Wherever she might be, she 
was not suffered to forget the heartbreaking crusade against the 
practice of vivisection, of which she remained the inspiration till the 
end. Sheaves of letters came from workers in America as well as 
in England and on the Continent, seeking counsel or sympathy or help, 
and the most unknown worker or seeker who wrote to her about the 
cause received a prompt and full reply from her own pen. After the 
letters telegrams kept arriving, and an observer could not help 
seeing that however much the hostess devoted herself to her guests, 
sħe could at ro time call an hour her own. 

But the mere labour of her anti-vivisection work would have been 
nothing. It.was the failure of her efforts to suppress vivisection, a 
purpose tô which she had deliberately consecrated her life, sacrificing 
everything, her literary iricome, the most precious and loved work of her 
life—trer work as a writer on religion, her friendship with distinguished 
scientific men, her leisure, and much of her great joy in life, this became 
to her a bitter and intolerable experience. “I have sacrificed 
“everything to it and it is a failure,” was often her sad admission. She 
had succeeded or shown the way to success in every reform she had 
undertaken before; and it took years of unsuccessful conflict to 
convince her that in this struggle with scientific research immediate 
success was not to be expected. The strength of the whole movement 
for research by experiment in other directions lay in reserve behind the 
practice she had set herself to abolish. Victory for this cause was the 
Nunc Dimittis for which, with a mere memory of buried hopes that 
she would live to see it, and with failing powers to carry on the battle, 
she waited in her last days in vain. There is something infinitely 
pathetic to those who knew her well in the dreary discouragement of 
this last period of her life. What she suffered as the hopelessness 
was borne in upon her, it is not easy for lesser minds and less passionate 
natures to realise. She had forced herself to study the whole literature 
of vivisection, arfd her memory was filled with pictures of tortured 
animals and ruthless men, so that she realised what vivisection means 

-as very few do. And in long sleepless nights, as she ‘drew in the 

agonising consciousness of the steadily rising tide of injustice and 
cruelty and the stifling consciousness of her own impotence to stay its 
aflvance, she told me she was often scarcely able to breathe and at 
times unable even to pray. Joyfully would she have accepted 
immediate death if by her death she could have purchased victory. 

And, literally, she gave her life to the cause. With her great natural 
vitality and power of recuperation she might have lived for years had 
this crushing weight been removed. When the sufferings caused by 
vivisection are disputed, it would not be unjust to remember that there 
is no anesthetic for the sufferings of many of the best and noblest men 
and women on whose lives the growth of this practice has laid a heavy 
byrden. The effort needed to persevere in the work in spite of its heart- 
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breaking failure was increased by her intense personal distaste for it, 
and the continual longing to turn to the work she loved best, the study 
of religion. She spoke or wrote to me of this repeatedly; and not 
long ago she ended a letter to me on religious books and religious 
progress with these words: “Oh! how different it is to think of these 
“sublime subjects and our sad work; whenever I revert to them, or 
“look into these books my heart yearns to dwell again in such a pure 
“atmosphere.” 
But just as in young days she resisted the strong temptation to 
abandon the squalor and drudgery of her life of workhouse reform in 
Bristol and return to the life she had enjoyed i in the midst of beautiful 
nature and congenial intellectual society in Italy, so in her last days 
she resisted the strong temptation to retire from her almost intolerable 
task and allow herself rest from her labours. With failing strength 
but steadfast soul she continued her work, an example of service, 
faithful to the end. In her last days she often referred to the avay in 
which the call of duty had decided her course. “I have found in life,” 
she used to say, “that the very work that I least liked to do, I had to 
“do.” That was the case emphatically with vivisection. She made the 
cause her own, because she could get no one else todo so. The relief 
with which she gave up her early work to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and the dismay with which she discovered that 
the great Jermyn Street Society would not undertake the task were 
very real. And her experience of the work, as she told me more than 
once, was far worse than her worst anticipations. She could never 
. have stood the strain but for the extraordinary power of the prayer- ' 
spirit which she possessed and which was the support of all her serious 
labours. Prayer was to her not merely a duty but a necessity, an 
exercise of function, a natural act, “essentially simple and involuntary,” 
as she once said, “like the drawing of the breath.” In the power of the 
prayer-spirit she engaged on the work at the beginning, realising some 
of the sacrifices it involved; in the same power she persevered when 
the greatness of the sacrifices she had made and tite absence of the 
results she had anticipated had brought the deepest discouragement. 
At her great age, and suffering as she did from continually increasifig . 
weariness and weakness, the work she carried on, the continual writing 
of articles and pamphlets, the enormous correspondence (all of it 
‘written with her own hand, for she never would consent to dependence 
on a secretary) were made possible only by the most iron resolution. 
The great soul, true to the high ideal of duty which had guided it 
through life in the days of strength and vigour, had literally to force 
the weary and failing old body to do the work. “How often,” writes 
one of her nieces to me, “have I seen her sit down by the fite to rest 
“and warm herself, thinking she had finished her writing; and then 
“think of another letter that might do some good, get up immediately, 
“and set to work again.” And in the last few months the tide of life 
ebbed fast." The tendency to heart -failure became more and Moye 
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pronounced. But through all the gradually increasing weakness and 
weariness she continued her strenuous life of duty, rose early, came 
down to her desk and carried on her correspondence and all her other 
work. Long before the end she had accepted with resignation the 
practical certainty that she would never live to see the victory she had 
laboured for so long. 

It must not be thought that all her days were spent in labours 
which it was a pain to perform. To the last she had a happy 
power of detachment; without that she would never have 
survived so long. She delighted to the end in social intercourse, 
and remained a brilliant talker, full of interest in the movement of 
the world. When I last visited her at the end of January I predicted 
that she would live for years. I could not believe she was near her 
end, so elequent was her talk, so alert her intellect, so full of varied 
interests her mind. 

Our, conversation, then as at other times, was chiefly about the 
future of religion. This was the direction in which we both agreed 
her best work had been done, and this was always her chief interest. 
A few extracts from her recent letters will show the movement of her 
mind at the end of life. 

“To try to liberalise the great old Church from within ” (she referred 
to the Church of England, with the Liberal movement in which she 
was deeply in sympathy) 


is a noble endeavour. The religion that must arise out of the ashes 

of this controversy by-and-by must be very different from what either 

the Ritualists or the Evangelicals hold—one in which you and I will 

not be very far apart. I cannot live to see it, but I should prophesy 

that after great and painful disturbance of minds and vehement con- 

= troversies there will arise a noble new Church which may be called 
one of Christian Theism, in which the Church of England, the 
Dissenting Churches, the enlightened Jews, and many now numbered 

as Agnostics will join in essential if not in formal unity. I suppose 

you know that we (Theists) have pretty nearly all come to the belief in 

what we may call the normality of inspiration. We think that the won- 

e deris how our poor puny spirits, which live and move in the ocean 
e of the Divine Spirit, are so far and so often separated from Him, 
—_ And we conceive that the action of God on the intellect is altogether 
parallel with His action on our moral natures. We call the latter 
influence “ grace,” and every religious man believes in it, but does not 
believe it makes the recipient impeccable, and just in the same way we 
believe the divine influence on the intellect to be “inspiration,” but it 
does not render the most inspired of men zufad/ible. I have written all 
this because I should like you to see the point of view from which I look 
at the Bible. I see here and there through it what appears to me to 
be undoubtedly divine inspiration. Many of the utterances of the 
Prophets and Psalmists were most justly heralded by the preface, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” and that the main current of Christ’s doctrine 
is truly and in the highest sense inspired I also believe. But it does 
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not in the léast interfere with my profound reverence for such 
utterances to find them in a book full of every imaginable historical 
and even moral error. 


Again :— 


It is astonishing how much real scepticism underlies the boasted 
faith of orthodox people. They believe implicitly that God spoke 
long ago to Abraham and a great many other men, and that they 
know exactly what He said and where and how, and have it all 
infallibly written down word for word in a book. But what Goð says 
now — the revelation of His love and holiness, which He “in whom we 
live and move and have our being” makes naturally and by no miragle 

' in the hearts of His creatures; this they treat as of no account at all, 
not to be thought of as a safe and sufficient reason for faith and love. 

There is a great religious change obviously hanging over the world, 
and blessed be those who help it to pass safely and teach men mot to 
lose hold on God because they are forced to lose hold on rotten cords 
which, they imagined, bound them to Him. A 


It is strange to think that Miss Cobbe was in Syria before Renan, 
but left before his arrival to write the life of Jesus—a book which, 
with all its charm of style, displeased her deeply, for she detected at 
once the tendency which afterwards appeared openly in thé Addesse 
de Jouarre. Her optimism did not blind her to the defects of the 
advanced Liberalism in religion of which she approved. She perceived 
with regret the failure of many of the advanced Liberals to recognise 
that negative criticism is only valuable as preparing the way for a 
deeper and more real religion. They seem, she said, to regard the 
Higher Criticism as an end in itself, not as I do, as a means. “What 
“pains me much,” she wrote recently to me in this connection, 


is to see that the recognition of the absolute goodness of God.afid: 
the love for Him which naturally follows such recognition, is not 
advancing as it ought to do, par? passu with liberation from the old 
views. There is a positive side as well as a negative to our new ideas 


which sorely needs to be put forward. e ; 


How true and illuminating are some of her sayings about Christ ; 
for instance, this fine tribute to His unique headship of humanity »— + 


His coming was to the life of humanity what Regeneration is ( 
the life of the individual. This is not a conclusion doubtfylly 
deduced from questionable biographies, but a broad plain inference 
from the universal history of our race. We may dispute all details, 
but the grand result is beyond criticism. The world has changed, 
and that change is historically traceable to Christ. He is not merely 
a moral Reformer. . . . Nor merely a religious Reformer. He might 
have taught the world better ethics and better theology, and yet have 
failed to infuse into it that New Life which has ever since coursed 
through its arteries and penetrated its minutest veins. 


When we descend the slope of old age and are nearing the last 
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steps, the world of our younger days often returns to us and we live 
again in the past. It wasso with her. Her thoughts in the last week 
of her life went back to her own younger days, to her life in Italy 
whither I was on the point ‘of starting. She described to me the 
happy years shé had spent there nearly half a century before, lived again 
in memory in the old surroundings and with the old friends, Mrs. 
Somerville, the Brownings, Theodore Parker, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and 
many more all long ago dead. She enjoyed giving me advice what 
to de and what to see, and looked forward to listening one day to my ` 
impressions with an eagerness that showed that her mind had not 
aged. “If you make any stay in Rome,” she wrote, “do take a long 
“drive in the Campagna, where the air does one’s very soul good; 
“and so few people ever go out of the galleries and the churches to 
“see Godis gallery there. Mary and I made our friendship riding 
“together alone all over it, so it is sacred ground to me.” Jt was a 
bright and beautiful sunset to the holy and solemn eventide of her 
laborious life. 

The life beyond the grave was in the last few months much-in her 
thoughts. Full of hope for the future of religion, full of hope for the 
moral future of humanity, she continued also full of hope for a better 
and fuller existence after death. That dark gateway, the darkness 
of which she felt intensely, was the way, she was certain, to a life of 
‘goodness and joy far exceeding human conception. She based this 
hope boldly on the absolute goodness of God. “Either man is 
“immortal or God is not just.” She rested it, too, on the common 
sentiment of immortality in mankind, on the testimony of the universal 
heart of man. Shortly before death she wrote out and sent me two 
passages from Sir Alfred Lyell’s “Asiatic Studies,” which she thought 
„wost helpful to a right view :— 

(x) This idea of the wandering soul is so universal, so obviously 
founded on the instinctive human refusal or incapacity to accept 
death as the final extinguisher, that it may be taken as the ultimate 
basis of religjpn in a state of nature. (2) But however this may be, one 
thing seems sure, whatever may be the reason of it, that although the 

e fact that all men die rests upon most direct conclusive and un- 
 . questionable evidence, constantly renewed, yet no race’ of men ever 
= seems to have accepted death as the certain end of the dead man’s 

; personality, 

‘To this broad-based faith in personal immortality, a faith she 
considered of profound importance to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the higher life in man, she added a corroboration which she 
thought of some value, though quite subsidiary. What appears to be 
the last vision of the soul on the brink of departure in cases where 
the mind is calm and its powers unimpaired, suggested to her a 
beautiful and comforting possibility. She thought it possible that the 
affections draw the beloved and loving spirits of the dead to the 
threshold to receive their arriving friends, and that the mysterious joy, 
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sometimes seen on the face of the dying, is due to the sudden vision 
of what awaits them. With this possibility in her mind she lived 


much, she said, in the last months of her life, in the thought or her . 


loved ones who had gone before. 


On the morning of her death she rose very early in the coldigrey 


dawn, opened the shutters to let in the light, and as she walked- ACEDSS 
the room, the gates of the unseen world opened to her withthe ` 


merciful swiftness she had hoped and prayed for, and she passed. the 
threshold, perhaps to find her loved ones waiting to receive her i in the 
new life. 


A word as to her life work. Her main work was that of a Sioned 


of religious and moral progress. Yet the visible reforms ac¢omplished by ° 


her were not inconsiderable. This is plain when one glances over 
three chief departments in which she worked for reform, the movements 
for reform in religion, in the treatment of women, and in the treatment 
of animals. Of the first I have said something already. 

In the reform in the treatment of women her record has’ visible 


results to show of which few will question the value. Her labours’ 
in the reformatories and workhouses had their part in helping the 


organised progress that has gone on since, and this is also true of hêr 
labours to befriend young servants. Her suggestions:in The 


Philosophy of the Poor Laws are embodied in the laws of New, South l, 
Wales. Her efforts to advance the’ higher education of women long” 
ago bore such fruit as the granting to them of University degrees. . 


She did her part in the work that procured the passing of the Married 


Women’s Property Act. The Act to amend the Matrimonial Causes’ ve 
Acts was practically hers, and continues to do a work of widespread 
usefulness. If she did not live to see Women’s Suffragé’an | | 


accomplished fact, she saw it far on the way to that position. In the’ - 


remaining department in which she laboured, the reform in the 
treatment of animals, the results, though not, I think, less valuable, 
are plainly much less apparent. This was inevitable. A new field 
of morals had to be explored and mapped out,—what the splendidly 
signed address, presented to her in her eightieth year, called “the Dark 
“Continent of our relations to our dumb fellow creatures.” ‘This 


pioneer work she did with rare diligence and efficiency, sometinfes ° 
with the happy intuition of a genius in ethics. If she failed in heme 


main purpose, the suppression of vivisection, she laid the foundations 
broad and deep for that and all future reforms in a true conception 
of human duty to the animal world. All the reforms in the treatment 
of animals which have been so conspicuous a part of moral progress in 
England in recent years, the reforms with which the immediate future 
‘is pregnant, owe much, if they do not owe their very existence, to the 
movement of which she was the master builder, and thus her achieve- 
ment where she thought she had Pied j is really considerable, measured 
by the indirect results of her work, oN 
JOHN VERSCHOYLE. 
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VENTS have not been friendly of late to the materialist school 
“a Of criticism on which British policy is almost exclusively 
founded: That school, thinking only of force and despising sentiment, 
has exhibited three marked tendencies. The first is the depreciation 
of Parliamentary Government. The second is the continuous increase 
. of ‘the armed forces of the country and the neglect of her finances. 
The third is the repudiation of her historic regard for the 
_tights of nationalities. All these tendencies are neo-German rather 
than English. The last of them was visible not only in the 
diplomacy which brought about the Boer War, but in the national 
` desertion of the cause of the subject populations of Turkey in the Near 
East: ` Just as it was impossible in the summer of 1899 to, convince 
` English opinión that South Africa could not be governed unless regard 
was- had to the strongest, most permanent, element in its white 
civilisation, so in the Armenian and the Macedonian cases, no effective 
appeal could be made to the Gladstonian view that with these young 
. nations lay the futwre of Eastern Europe, and that the concern of 
England was with them, and not with the dying Turkish Empire. In 
muck the same spirit the country listened to Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chainberlain, and turned from France to Germany. Yet how do these 
tw Powers stand to-day in face of the European world—the world of 
factzand the world of ideas? France, who has checked the growth of 
her armaments and given free play to social and intellectual forces, is 
once more a centre of moral and industrial power. Germany, while she 
has enjoyed a partial industrial success, qualified by much popular 


misery and almost universal discontent, is isolated in policy, and whilst - .. 


she has lost her old intellectual distinction, discovers many points of 
weakness in her vast military organisation.* Or take the moral of the 


_* Witness the indifferent performances ot German soldiers in China and-in the 
rising of the Hereros. . 
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Russo-Japanese War. Mere bulk in a State has thus far counted’ for 
little when weighed against superior intelligence, a highly-developed 
and concentrated national spirit, and the forms at least of modern 
democracy. In the light of the battles and manceuvrings before Port 
Arthur, how absurd are our purely quantitative estimates of the strength 
of European fleets as compared with our own! It is clear that “two- 
“Power ” and “three-Power ” formule are valueless unless we remember 
that ships are fought by men, not machines. 

Ideas, therefore, so far from being driven out of the field, are every- 
where triumphing over the materialistic creed which was supposed to 
have supplanted them. Even in our own country, where ideas aye so 
unpopular, where those who believe in them feel themselves to be 
strangers and sojourners in the land, we see a large and fruitful idea, 
like Free Trade, able to hold its own against the sterila and narrow, 
but imposing, creed of Protection. We even find our public men, 
incessantly exhorted to look after armaments, beginning to turn with 
zeal to the business of cutting them down and enforcing the three 
Gladstonian canons of national finance, so inimical to the Jingo states- 
man; a balance of income and expenditure, the preservation of Parlia- 
mentary control by means of a single clear presentment of finance in our 
Budget, and the redemption of the Debt. Here, at least, is a 
significant, if a tardy, diversion of national aims, as compared with the 
Imperialist propaganda of five years, or fifteen years, ago. 

All this is to the good, and there is in it the seed-bed of a Liberal 
revival if our Liberal leaders and their new allies among the younger 
Unionists have any capacity for their business. It is only when we come 
to consider some of the elements of the life of our people that we feel 
a certain discouragement about the future. The pursuit of politics 
is very interesting to those who engage in it, but how many madern 
Englishmen care about it, have an intelligent opinion about it, and 
think about it deeply enough to arrive at serious conclusions which go 
beyond its mere gladiatorial aspect? How many have the means of 
forming such an opinion? Most of the daily papers have ceased to 
report public speeches or the proceedings of Parliament at any length. 
When I was a boy my interest in politics was formed by the reading 
of long columns of speeches, records of Homeric encounters, «where 
heroes fought with heroes. The materials for such judgment are HOw 
absent save for readers of the Times and one or two of 
the leading London and provincial journals. The modern 
newspaper reader is supposed to possess a’ brain which is 
exhausted by a column of snippets, and then finds recruitment in a 
tenth-rate story. Scores of evening papers now published in England 
do not touch politics at all, or only in the vein of malicious or insipid 
anecdote. This is not unnatural. A people that never cared much 
for education, bred in towns and fond of sport, regards its newspapers 
as the handiest form of intellectual dissipation, cheaper, more varied, 
more amusing than the theatre or the music-hall, the | and 
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appraiser of its pleasures, the unexacting companion of its leisure 
moments. , : 

On what lines should such a journalism proceed? It must be made 
for the million, and have regard to its character and tastes. Upper 
working-class and lower middle-class England is fairly well-to-do. 
Wages and salaries have risen, and also their purchasing power; leisure 
has increased and brought with it the appetite for pleasure ; locomotion 
is cheap and easy; life is more superficially attractive than it used to 
be, thdugh housing is bad; education has made small progress, and is 
not based on a thoroughly connected and thought-out system of moral 
and intellectual training, while religion appears, even on the records of 
the external activity of the Churches, to possess a decreasing influence. 
Clearly this is a different atmosphere from that which produced Chartism 
or the Reform Movement of the sixties and seventies, an atmosphere 
from which the elements of deep need and deep feeling are alike 
absent. , This is a society made for cheap journalism. “Do not blame 
“him,” said a famous Englishman to me, as we were discussing one of 
the founders of this school of newspapers; “he is only a tradesman 
“speculating in the reaction.” The most unfortunate side of this 
development is that it is dependent on two trivial elements in modern 
life—gossip and sport. The former is not unkind in tone; it is simply 
snobbish and vulgar, and testifies to the apparently incurable English 
love of hearing about the lives of the rich. Scores of English journals 
to-day subsist entirely on the business of chronicling amusements and 
“puffing” the trades which live on'their patrons, while they publish 
endless portraits of the experts in whose exploits they deal, just as 
the social papers fill their pages with pictures of pretty actresses. Some 
even confine their pages to one kind of sport which happens to have 
sufficiently large commercial interests. On Saturday afternoon many 
London journals discard their ordinary appearance and become 
calendars of cricket, football, racing, and athletics. Town-life— 
exciting, demoralising, artificial in its interests—greatly encourages 
this absorption in professional skill: 

This devotion to sport is partly racial, partly, perhaps, an 
imitative impulse communicated by the habits of the richer classes. 
«Prem my governor,” said Antoninus, “I learned to be neither of the 
“reen nor of the blue party at the games of the circus, nor a partisan 
“either of the Parmularius or the Scutarius at the gladiators’ fights.” 
The modern English “governor” takes a different view. Our public 

schoolboys are nothing if not partisans of Surrey or Oxford, or of those 
bands of warring heroes known as “Sheffield Wednesday” and 
“Hotspurs.” They feed on the inane literature of “records ” of which 
their favourite papers are full. Perfection being. demanded by the 
spectators of our games, they fall more and more into the hands of 
professionals, whose brief hour of crowded life is made lucrative by 
the competition of rich clubs, and glorious by newspaper praise 
i} 
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and advertisement. Thousands of English schoolboys who could riot 
tell you who the Lord Chancellor is, know the history and attainments 
of a score of expert performers on the cricket and football field. This 
glorification of play may go on through the whole of an Englishman’s 
youth and on to his middle age. Incidentally it tends to heighten the 
cost of school and University life, already far too expensive. “My son 
“is éound to join three clubs, not counting the Union, or he is quite 
“out of it,” said the mother of an Oxford freshman to me the other day. 
One hears unpleasant stories of the growth of drinking habits among 
sporting sets at the English Universities where, it is said, I cannot say 
with what truth, that the increased disposition of married Fellows to 
livé out of college has tended to relax discipline. What is the 
proportion of men at Oxford and Cambridge who “read,” or of colleges 
maintaining a severe standard of scholarship? Not aelarge one, 
I think. Certain it is that the merely pleasurable side of 
University life tends to widen the breach between the well- 
` to-do and the poorer classes, who never meet in the common school 
as in Scotland, and begin and end their educational life apart. 
Even when we take our games from our northern neighbour we 
un-democratise them. Golf in the country of its origin is a game 
which all classes can and do play. But in England, even local 
tradesmen are excluded from golf links, though golfers absorb large 
tracts of common land, and, like motorists, are hot invariably careful 
of the safety and convenience of the people. 

It is inevitable that the rage for amusement in a society necessarily 
vulgarised by great wealth should take increasingly unrefined forms. 
On the surface, indeed, there is refinement and to spare. The great 
public pleasure-houses that have sprung up all over London during the 
last fifteen years vie with each other in a certain rich sobriety of appoint- 
ments. The old glaring Victorian colours are gone. Their rooms 
and tables are adorned with Horatian good taste—flowers, engravings, 
simple pottery, imitative but not aggressive styles of: furniture. But 
they vie with each other in the costliness and elaboration of their 
cookery and of the service accompanying these feasts. Extravagant 
feeding goes with extravagant dress. Women’s  costemes 
were never more fanciful, or more costly, or more frequently 
changed with each petty division of the day of pleasure. The two n®? 
amusements of smart society, with its scum of rascality and sensuality, 
its depths of ennui and discontent, are “bridge” and motoring. Bridge 
is a kind of meretricious whist, united to a gambling element of some. 
fascination, exciting and extremely speculative. Motoring substitutes 
for the care and treatment and feeding of dumb animals—that is to 
say, for a-pursuit in which countless generations of men have found 
delight—the enjoyment of recklessly swift motion, coupled with high 
nervous tension on the part of the driver and the passengers. In excess 
—and most reckless pleasures are taken in excess—it tends to develop 
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a special form of gout, and it is probably the worst physic in the world 
for the over-strung temperaments generated by our noisy, swiftly- 
moving city life. Think, if one can, of the progress of the motorist 
past the lanes and fields of England, and try and preserve the 
impfession of peace that one gets from reading such a passage as this 
from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Grasmere journal :— 


We sat in the orchard. The sky cloudy, the air sweet and cool. 
The young bullfinches in their parti-coloured raiment, bustle about 
among the blossoms, and poise themselves like wire-dancers or 
tumblers, shaking the twigs and dashing off the blossoms. There is 

* yet one primrose in the orchard. The stitchwort is fading. The 
vetches are in abundance, blossoming and seeding. - That pretty 
little wavy-looking dial-like yellow flower, the speedwell, and some 
others, whose names I.do not yet know. The wild columbines are 
coming into beauty; some of the gowans fading. In the garden we 
have lilies, and many other flowers. The scarlet beans are up in 
crowds. It is now between eight and nine o’clock. It has rained 
sweetly for two hours and a half; the air isvery mild. The heckberry 
blossoms are dropping off fast, almost gone; barberries are in beauty ; 
snowballs coming forward; May roses blossoming. 


Continual change of place is, indeed, the special characteristic of 
the rich Englishman. His “Saturday to Mondays” are as fevered, and 
as empty, as his “Tuesday to Saturdays.” He flits continually from 
town to country, from country to town, from moor to seaside, 
taking with him troops of servants, cooks, valets, housemaids, 
motorists. These dependent classes, who necessarily qualify 
democratic feeling among the workers from whom they come, live well, 
and to some extent share the pleasures of their masters and mistresses. 
But they are much harder worked than their predecessors of thirty 
years ago, and their ever-growing numbers testify to the increasing 
helplessness and self-indulgence of the age. To some extent, our 
pleasure-loving habit grows out of the character and constitution of 
the Empire. Too much is taken out of England; too little goes back 
to it. The Indian civil and military services, in particular, throw out 
on gur shores thousands of officers with a pension, at an age when 
only very high-spirited men have the resolution to begin life over 
‘again. As a rule retired officers do not begin it; they prefer the golf 
couse and the “genteel” delights of what General Ople called a “bijou 
“residence.” But this habit of retirement subtracts seriously from the 
«available brain and energy of England, and tends to make its wealth 
and ease the measure of its ineffectiveness in thought, in action, and 
in policy. 

kad * * * 

It is remarkable that when we turn to our literature and drama we 
do not find the corrective of our deficiencies, so obvious to our critics, 
so hidden from ourselves. The serious Englishman feels that he 
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cannot go either to Church or to the theatre. We are content to get 
satirical drama of manners and morals from Norway and France; 
reflective and imaginative literature from Russia Two dramatists, 
indeed, Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Barrie have attempted, in 
their fashions, to hold up the mirror to their times. But both these 
writers happen to possess the highly agreeable gift of amusing the 
world, and as our English atmosphere is, in art, a trivial atmosphere, Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Barrie choose to write farcical comedies rather than 
to attempt to revive a real comedy of manners, or to speak wifh the 
unsparing directness of the moral censor. There is not in English 
contemporary drama any serious picture of English working-class life, 
such as Tolstoy’s “Power of Darkness,” nor any serious study of 
modern political and social types, such as Ibsen’s “League of Youth ” 
and “Pillars of Society.” Mr. Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” is 
a genuine moral drama, to which the Lord Chamberlain naturally 
refused representation, just as the Press refused honour,to Mr. 
' Hardy's great work, “Jude the Obscure.” But for the most 
part when an English dramatist deals in “problem plays,” he 
is driven, like Mr. Pinero in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
to produce well-made, sketches of unpleasant temperaments, 
or like Mr. Jones, to devise amusing tangles, with lies for 
meshes, for social butterflies to flit in and out of. So with our 
imaginative literature. “Robinson Crusoe” is a criticism of life; not 
so Stevenson’s tales of adventure. Their fine, though imitative, 
artistry has no relation at all to the business of teaching men how to 
live. Yet great literature seeks, above all things, to impart this 
knowledge; and our last great literary critic, Matthew Arnold, never 
ceased to proclaim the pre-eminence of English poets and writers 
who taught it. Kipling, indeed, the second typical writer of eur 
times, has ideas. Unfortunately they are not moral ideas. According 
to Mr. Kipling, it is the function of the Englishman to master other 
men—a piquant (and unremarked) contrast to the religion which tells 
him that he is to be the servant of others and to master himself. 
Such work takes us far away from the humanitarian feeling of 
“Hard Times” and “Mary Barton,” from the pure spirit of John Mill, 
from the aspiration of the author of “Compromise,” even fromsthe 
artistic thoroughness and simplicity of Charlotte Bronté But wht 
stands beneath and behind authors such as Kipling and Stevenson, 
accomplished as they are? Is there a receptacle of commonness wide 
enough to receive the facile outpourings of Caines, Corellis, Doyles, « 
Ian Maclarens, Pembertons, and their countless imitators? Each 
month ushers in a new “popular favourite,” acclaimed by the journalism 
which hopes to profit from his brief vogue. It is safe to say that not 
one of these writers possesses any quality of distinction, for, indeed, 
nothing is required of them but proficiency in the readiest arts 
of entertainment. Surveying a field so occupied, it is inevitable that 
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men like Mr. Shaw, possessing the gift of irony but without strong 
conviction or affectionate sympathy, should state their conclusions about 
the democratic State, phases of which they know very well, in terms of 
absolute scepticism, of entire disbelief in progress; while Mr. Wells 
dreams ofa kind of scientific despotism, which will drive the unthinking 
masses*along the iron road of material improvement. 

Nor can it be said that the Church, which in England is a kind of 
timid, subordinate statesmanship—a fifth wheel in the State coach— 
possegses the power of quickening the moral pulse of the nation. 
The attitude of the Primate towards so elemental a question of human 
rights as the introduction of servile labour into South Africa is precisely 
that of any well-bred opportunist, lay or secular, whenever he is called 
on to choose between what the convenience of man says is necessary 
and what his conscience declares to be wrong. And the intellectual ` 
confusion of the Establishment has reached a climax when a Bishop, 
himself relegating the story of the Creation to the region of Myth, 
forces out of Holy Orders, without process of law, a clergyman who 
rejects the Miraculous Birth of Christ, while he declares in controversy 
that the Bishop's view of that mystery savours of the heresy of 
Docetism. Probably in no other country in the world could a single 
fold shelter one body of clergy holding doctrine indistinguishable 
from that of Rome, and, as a whole, desiring a reunion of spiritual 
authority with that Church, and another holding the extreme 
Protestant view of the Articles and ceremonial of Anglicanism. 
Neither Anglican nor Nonconformist orthodoxy being any longer 
able to give a clear account of its faith, both aim rather at developing 
the agreeable side of religious practice, the sensuous aspect of religious 
services, the stir and bustle of social gatherings, lectures, concerts, 
oratory, “pleasant Sunday afternoons ”anything to put out of mind 
the uncomfortable hour when its soul may be required of it. It is not 
likely that an Establishment, reposing firmly on the notion that its 
Ministry must be composed exclusively of English gentlemen, and 
haunted by the late Bishop Magee’s fear of the possible adoption of 7 
the Sermon on the Mount, should perceive any magic in the teaching 

„that the inequalities of English life are a drawback to the strength of 
- "the nation. Nonconformity is more in touch with the people, at least 
“3% the rural districts. But in the towns it is largely a middle-class 

organisation, energetic, but more remarkable for its social and political 
activities than for depth and seriousness of ideas. Let me take an 
. example. When Count Tolstoy says that the evil of modern life is 
the use of violence, and that this must be met by every man refusing, 
on his conscience, to become an accomplice in the acts by which 
States and authorities enforce their will, he expounds an idea which 
the Christian Church as it is constituted to-day may discard or may 
adopt. But a Church which is indifferent to these things, and busies 
itself with an infinitude of matters of less importance, has retired from 
the first line of battle against the forces that master the modern world. 
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Just as the idea of the abolition of slavery did not proceed from the 
English Church, so the modern notion of substituting arbitration for 
-war has come from a group of politicians and philosophical thinkers 
tather than from the religious leaders. The Church cannot have it 
both ways.. She cannot belong to the world and at the same time 
govern or rebuke it. Professor Dill, in his interesting survey* of the 
Western Roman Empire of the fifth century, shows that the paganism 
of that time was based on belief in the transcendent importance of the 
State, the worthiness and stability of Roma Dea and her works, 
There is no essential difference between this attitude and that of the 
English Establishment towards our own neo-Roman Empire. 


* * * * 


If these brief considerations possess any weight, it is, inevitable 
that English statesmanship should reflect the levity, the materialism, 
of English society. Eliminate faith in progress, tedch the modern 
world, as the current religion teaches it, that the wrongs of this life, 
however vital to mortal well-being they may be, will be reversed in 
the next, or as the current science teaches it, that the crudest laws 
of the animal struggle for existence may be transferred to the most 
advanced conditions of human existence, or, as the current professors 
of politics—Bismarck, Chamberlain, Milner—teach it, that force 
is the great argument, and you have just such a timid, 
unimaginative state of mind in our political chiefs as produced 
the Boer War and the Tibetan Expedition, and the vast 
expenditure on armaments which these adventures require. 
The time has come for a change; for ideas are beginning 
to rule Europe once more, and it cannot be said that England, 
which produced the Puritans and the Levellers, is a soil on which 
ideas refuse to grow. Only it is clear that a political transformation - 
alone cannot achieve the moral and intellectual revolution which in 
their hearts reformers desire. English politics will become serious 
when English religion, literature, art, are serious andnot before. And 
with all its faults how suited is the English nation for a revival of this 
zeal for truth about life, for an effort to found a State the patterneof 
which is laid up in heaven! - It is impossible to say from what pasty ° 
will come the most powerful impulse to improvement. From all of s 
them’ comes the desire for change, from none, perhaps, the full capacity 
to realise it. The best men in our public life feel the difficulty of 
applying democracy to a State divided between East and West, 
between the ideas of mastery and of self-government. But they must 
be sensible, too, of the moral shame that comes from the discovery that 
all the wealth which science and industry pour into the lap of the 
civilised nations may be turned to the enfeeblement of their character, 
even to the revival of the servile conditions that governed an earlier 
and a not less imposing world. 

H. W. MASSINGHAM. , 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE WAR OFFICE. 


N the first moment of relief at getting rid of the six Army Corps 
if scheme, with all its extravagances, financial and military, the 
proposals put forward by the Esher Committee were accepted with 
an approbation almost amounting to enthusiasm. It is time, however, 
that the propositions made with such an expression of certainty and 
infallibility should be examined on their merits alone. As the 
Committee themselves are concerned to find a forgetfulness on the 
part of the public as to the circumstances under which they were 
appointed, it may be as well to recall them here. 

At the end of the South African, War the Opposition had obtained 
from a reluctant Prime Minister a promise of an enquiry into the 
blunders and shortcomings of the War. The Report of the War 
Commission revealed a condition of things which, in Mr. Amold 
Forster's words, was “alarming and disturbing,” and which, in the 
language of Lord Esher’s Committee, “outraged public feeling in 
“the Empire.” The suggestions made by the War Commission were 
as indefinite and scanty as the evidence given before them was 
voluminous and disquieting. The Government, ready to use any 
stalking horse to conceal their political differences and their personal 
. incapacity, appointed Lord Esher, Sir John Fisher and Sir George 
"Clarke ås a Committee under terms of reference which have never 

2 Been made public. 
Mr. Balfour has stated that their only duty was “to advise as to the 
“creation of a board for the administration of the business of the 
. “War Office, and as to the consequential changes therein.” But in 
Part I, Section 2, Paragraph 3 of their report, the Committee declared 
that they were directed “to take the Admiralty system as their basis of 
“action.” That action has, however, included suggestions, almost 
amounting to commands, upon the supreme direction of national 
defence, upon a complete re-arrangement of the War Office and upona 
reversal of the present system of Army Administration; and, accord- 
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ingly, one would like to know what exactly were the contents of the - 
original letter of appointment. Some quotations from their report as to 
the incieasing appointment of Committees of irresponsible, if able, men 
may not be out of place. They declare that “it has become a habit 

“to assemble a Committee whenever any question arises which requires 

“special consideration. The work of such Committees overlaps, their 

“reports accumulate and are not adequately studied.” Action is 
delayed, responsibility destroyed, and large expenditure entailed 
“Their employment, therefore, should be exceptional, and never 
“resorted to as a means of evading responsibility.” (Part IIL, Page 
20-2). This is a too accurate description of what has, occurred ia 
connection with the Army four times between 1890, when the 
expenditure was 1734 millions, and 1903, when it had risen to 343% 
millions. 

This particular Committee began their work on December 29th, 
1903 ; the first part of their report was finished on February Ist, the 
second part on February 2gth, and the third part on March roth, 1904. 
In two and a half months the Committee had formulated a scheme 
which recast the War Office and reduced the Army to a state of 
almost pitiable uncertainty for the second time in three years, and 
which they flung at the Government with the peremptory demand 
that the whole should be forthwith adopted without criticism or 
comment. Now revolutions are sometimes salutary upheavals, which 
alone can cure evils too deep-seated for less vigorous remedies; but 
revolutions, whether in States or in departments of States, may become 
monotonous, and from their very frequency produce a feeling of 
recklessness and irresponsibility more harmful than the extremest 
condition of stagnation. It is sufficient for my purpose here to note 
that just as Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, produced without consultation with 
Lord Roberts, received the benediction of the Cabinet, so Lord Esher’s 
scheme has been mainly adopted in detail, before the Army Council, 
who have to administer it, had been brought together to consider the 
changes advocated therein. 

There are four main recommendations of Lord Esher’s 
Committee : — s 


1. The establishment of a permanent Secretariat, outside ‘and. `- 
independent of the War Office, which shall collate information 
furnished from the Intelligence Departments of the Army, Navy, 


Indian, Colonial and Foreign Offices. 


2. The formation of an Army Council, in which the Secretary 
of State shall sit, not as the superior, but as the equal, of four 
military and two civil colleagues. 


3. The amalgamation of the existing Cjvilian and Military 


Finance Departments into one Finance Branch, apart from the 
Combatant Forces. 


Cd 
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4. The substitution of an Inspector General and Inspecting 
Subordinates for the supervision of the Commander-in-Chief. 


There are, of course, other important changes, such as the alteration 
from Army Corps to Administrative Districts, the disposal of patronage, 
promotion, the positions of the Medical and Transport Staff, which 
require consideration, but which I shall not here attempt to deal with. 


I. THE PERMANENT SECRETARIAT. 


e The creation of a Secretariat for the Defence Committee, under the 
exclusive control of the Prime Minister, which is to call his attention 
to strategic problems of defence (and why not, then, of offence ?), and 
to the cofidition of armaments, is regarded by the Committee as the 
corner stone of their policy of reform. 

This Secretariat, whose creation is already sanctioned by the 
Government, is to consist of a Secretary of considerable rank—probably 
a Colonel—whose appointment is for five years and renewable, together 
with six or eight junior Officers who, in addition to the duties 
enumerated above, are to furnish advice on questions involving more 
Departments than one. The necessity for the formation of this 
Secretariat is based on the suggestions that our problems of defence 
are more complex and difficult than those of other countries, and that 
in 1899 the Cabinet had no means of obtaining reasoned advice. The 
first proposition may be granted without discussion ; the second is open 
to dispute. 

Though the Intelligence Department at the War Office was under- 
manned, it had obtained full and accurate information of the enemy’s 
resources. This information, collated in an admirable memorandum by 
Colonel Akham, had been seen by the War Minister and the Colonial 
Secretary, and (we have indirect evidence on this point in the War 
Commission report) by the Cabinet. But the Government, for 
political reasons “whose validity does not concern us, deliberately 
decided not to make military preparations which they knew to be 
ngcessary in the event of war. Their initial want of success—and our 
péril__were therefore due not to ignorance but to policy, so that one 


"Of the main contentions on which this new departure is recommended, 


beeaks down on examination. 

There are; however, other objections to the proposal. The 
existence of a Defence Committee of the Cabinet, assisted by men the 
most experienced in their profession, amongst whom are the Directors 
of Naval and Military Intelligence, is desirable in theory and valuable 
in practice, and should ensure full light being thrown on defence 
problems and an impartial decision being arrived at. But what will 
be the procedure of the future? The First Lord and the Secretaries 
for War and India will attend with their respective subordinates, 
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primed with departmental information, biassed possibly for the 
departmental view, but anxious only to arrive at a just conclusion. 
But the Chairman of the Committee, who as Premier must have the 
deciding voice, will come to Council “advised ”—or, as I should rather 
expect “crammed ”—by the Secretary of the Committee, whose dyty, be 
it remembered, is to prepare papers “in anticipation,” and who is bound 
to call the attention of the Prime Minister (who alone controls him) 
to strategic problems, to armaments, etc. Moreover, the Secretary of 
the Committee will not only have the advantage of this familiar 
dependency upon the Prime Minister, but, inasmuch as his tenure of 
office will outlast all the “Service” and probably all the political 
members of the Committee, he is certain to acquire a`far too important 
position, both towards the Prime Minister and the Defence Committee. 
Thus the legitimate influence and responsibility of the Sectetaries of 
State will be weakened, that of their subordinates will be negligible, 
and we shall unwittingly have set up a Cardinal gris—æ most 
undesirable feature in English politics. 

The position will be intolerable also for the Departments. They 
will either supply no information to the Secretariat, or they will neglect 
their own “ thinking” duties, content to rely on the zeal and activity 
of the Prime Minister’s adviser. The Ministers of War and Naval 
affairs will be jealous of an influence, intangible, but real and 
irresponsible, which, if active, may be mischievous and, if inert, is ` 
unnecessary. If, in truth, a Secretariat is needed, as it well may be, 
the difficulty of a too influential adviser to the Prime Minister could 
be got over by providing one or more subordinate officers from the 
great Departments to do the merely clerical work of collating 
confidential intelligence matter, and appointing as Secretary to the 
Defence Committee the Senior of the two Directors of Naval anf 
Military Intelligence. This would provide continuity of knowledge, 
avoid the views of either service being for a lengthened period too 
predominant, and reduce to a minimum the suggested objections 
against a Permanent Secretary. 


I. THE Army COUNCIL. à . œ 


s The recommendation that in future the Army shall be governed” * 
by a Council of four military and three civil members (the order of 
precedence is noteworthy) appears to be based partly on the 

mysterious “reference,” partly on the alleged analogy of the . 
Admiralty, and partly on the fact that the plan has been tried on a 
limited scale, with some considerable measure of success, at the War 
Office itself. It may be at once conceded that in all places and 
amongst all shades of opinion the principle of a Board or Council is 
accepted without question. Experience has shown that no Depart- 
e ment or business in any way approaching the magnitude and 
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tomplexity of the War Office can be efficiently managed by a single 
person. But management and control are not synonymous terms, and 
while management should be by a Council, control can only rest with 
the, responsible Chief. The details, then, of the Committee’s 
suggestion must be examined with some care and even perhaps 
distrust. 

Beginning with the somewhat autocratic declaration that His 
Majesty's Government, having appointed Members of the Army 
Council, “we desire to explain their duties and responsibilities,” the 
Committee state that under their scheme the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State to Parliament will not be diminished, but will be 
shared by the members of the Army Council. In other words, the 
whole is equal to the part. The responsibility of the Secretary of 
State is not diminished when he shares it with six others, two of whom 
are his Parliamentary subordinates! 

At this point, it is necessary to examine the relations of the First 
Lord *of the Admiralty to the other members of the Board of 
Admiralty. The Hartington Commission of 1890 gives an admirable 
summary of the situation. It is there stated that the First Lord is 

_ solely responsible for the Administration of the Navy. Mr. McGregor, 
Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty (App. I, Page 18), says “The 
“members of the Board are subordinate to the First Lord.” Admiral 
Hotham says, “The First Lord is absolutely supreme. By patent 
“the members of the Board are equal, but by custom and usage it has 
“never been so.” In the Order in Council of 1872, both Naval and 
Civil Lords are especially named as “responsible to the’ First Lord.” 
What is the practice at the Admiralty? The First Lord, acting on 
his own discretion, distributes the administrative business as he thinks 
fit among the other members of the Board, while he looks to the First 
Naval Lord as his principal adviser, but adviser only and not equal. 
Matters of high importance are settled by the First Lord in consulta- 
tion with the First Naval Lord, and the Board, as such, meets but 
seldom. On thegother hand, the Naval and Civil members have— 
quite properly—a very free hand in the administration of their 
Departments. 

% On this evidence, the Hartington Commission recommended that, 

-fit should be borne in mind that the constitution of the Department 
“now possesses the character of a Council with a supreme and 
“responsible head, rather than that of an administrative Board, and 
“this fact ought: to be distinctly recognised.” ‘And they again 
recommend, “Full recognition of the complete and individual 
“responsibility of the Cabinet Minister; the Board to be recognised as 
“a standing Council for Naval Affairs, but its existence in no way to 
“diminish the responsibility of the First Lord.” This is the position 
to-day, an example of efficient, if not very economical, management, 
and of which the Committee say, “It has been handed down without e 
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“material change from the period of great naval wars. It was founded 

“on the proved requirements of war, and although it has not in recent 

“times been put to the supreme test, it has smoothly and successfully 

“met new demands as they have arisen. It conforms closely to the 
‘arrangements under which the largest private industries are 
“conducted. F ‘inally, it has retained the confidence of the aay, and 
“of the nation.” 

At the India Office the system is very similar, but the supremacy of 
the Secretary of State is even more marked, because it is statutory. 
Under the Act of 1858-9 all business transacted in the United 
Kingdom relating to India is subject to the direction of the Secretary 
of State. His decision upon all matters connected with the 
Government of India is final, and he may exercise all the powers of 
the Secretary of State in Council (except in regard to certain specified 
financial transactions chiefly concerned with borrowing), in spite of the 
contrary opinions of any number of Members of Council. In a general 
way it may be said that the Secretary of State must consult his ` 
Council, but may and does’ over-rule them if they differ from him, 
though any Member may ask to have his vote and opinion recorded. - 
The Secretary of State may dismiss any officer in India on his own 
initiative, or by warrant. He divides his Council into Committees, 
and assigns them such work as he sees fit, and though he is technically 
bound to hold a weekly meeting, he lays before them as much or as 
little business as he thinks good, and every Act of the Council 
requires his sanction in writing. His control over the Council’s 
administration is absolute, if ‘he wishes to exercise it, and his 
responsibility is equally unchallenged. 

In these two great administrative Departments, then, whose success 
is unquestioned, the same principle obtains. In the Parliamentary 
Chief is vested the ultimate control and supreme responsipility: He 
is assisted, but not bound, by a Council of experts administering great 
Departments, for the efficiency of which they are responsible to the 
Cabinet Minister. This principle was also unanimotsly advocated by 
the Dawkins report of 1901, which proposed a Board charged, under 
the Secretary of State, with the supervision and control of the Wer 
Office: the members of the Board to be free from routine, ‘and £o 


consider important questions which should be submitted to thé* œ 


Secretary of State for final decision. 

It may be argued that there are no actual words in the réport of 
this Esher Committee defining the equality of all Members of the 
Army Council; and this indeed is literally true. But the report is 
full of sentences and phrases which have justified the military members 
in assuming and insisting on equality, and which the Secretary of 
State pleads in defence of the abdication of his supremacy. The 
report states that the relations of the Secretary of State to the Military 

e heads of the War Office are not such as to enable him to discharge his 
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‘duties to the best advantage, and that real power has been divorced 
from responsibility, with results injurious to the Military advisers of 
the Secretary of State (Part I., Section 2, Paragraphs 8 and 9). A 
Council, then, is to be established, consisting of four military and three 
civil members (note again the order of precedence). They are to be 
the célleagues of the Secretary of State at the Council Table. (Part II., 
Section 1, Paragraphs 4, 5 and 6.) The responsibility of the Secretary 
of State to Parliament and the Country is to be shared by the Members 
of the Council. The Council will decide all questions of Military 
Policy: administration devolving on the Directors (Paragraph 13). 
The Council is one and indivisible, with aims and interests shared in 
common by all members (Part II., Section 3, Paragraph 19). Parliament 
and the Country must, in future, hold the Army Council responsible 
as a whale, ¢kvough the Secretary of State, for the efficiency of the 
Forces. “His Majesty’s Government, having accepted the principle 

“of the government of the Army by a Council . . the members of 
“the Army Council will not be able to impute to the Secretary of State 

“responsibility for decisions of which they disapprove” (Part III., Page 
20, Paragraph 7). Some very strong phraseology is used on the 
point of finance—e.g., “The responsibility of the Financial Secretary 
“for the efficient and economical administration of the military forces 
“is co-egual with that of the other members.” (Part IL, Page 17, 
Paragraph 19.) Especially should be remarked the following 
passages: “When once the annual estimates have been settled, the 
“Members of the Army Council will be responsible for expenditure 
“within the amounts voted by Parliament, and will be subject to xo 
“controlling authority except the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
Part IIL, Page 30, Paragraph 11.) Finally, the whole question is 
gummed up by the table of the Army Council set out at Part IIL, and 
in the senfence, “The Government of the Army by soldiers, which is 
“the keystone of the policy we have laid down.” This occurs in the 
letter prefacing Part IL, and can leave no doubt as to the intentions 
of the authors of @he Report. 

How impossible such a relationship would be can be best illustrated 
by a concrete example. The Secretary of State, the Under- 
Secretary and the Financial-Secretary are, in Council, to be equally 

*tesponsible for the efficiency of the Army, and are to accept such 
responsibility or resign. But the Secretary of State is in the Cabinet, 
and in Parliament the Under and Financial Secretaries are his very 
subordinate officers, whom he consults or not at his pleasure, and 
between whom and himself no equality does or can exist in the eyes 
of Parliament or of the Country. 

The true position is that of a Secretary of State responsible, and 
therefore supreme, aided and influenced by a Council of capable 
military officers, administering large Departments. For the manage- 
ment and efficiency of these, they must be responsible to the Secretary « 
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of State alone (see Part I, Page 9, Paragraph 10). Under them may, 
and should, be the Directors of Departments dealing with the minutiz 
of administration, and freed from absurd regulations which have chiefly 
been invented by the soldiers themselves for the control of their 
subordinate brethren. Be it remembered that all Committees on the 
War Office have reported against these absurd and minute regul&tions, 
‘which paralyse initiative and destroy all sense of proportion; but they 
have also reported that their existence is quite as much the fault of 
the military as of the civil side of the War Office (Report of-’98, 
Page VII.), and that there has been only too constantly a disposition 
on the part of energetic Military Heads of Departments to draw power 
to themselves, and to enlarge the areas of their activitiés beyond all 
reason and expediency. (Report 1901, Paragraph 7, Question 
400, 372.) l 
Such a system will enable the Secretary of State to accept the 
responsibility of control, which is his alone, and will provide him with 
Parliamentary subordinates who, each engaged with administrative 
duties, will yet be able to assist in the task of explaining to the nation 
its military requirements. On the other hand, the great Departments 
of the Army will be administered entirely by soldiers, who will give 
account for their stewardship to their constitutional chief, to whom 
alone they will be responsible and subordinate. 


IH. FINANCIAL CONTROL. 


The third of the important proposals of the Committee is the 
amalgamation of the Civil and Military Finance Departments of the 
War Office and Army. There is at present a civil accounting and 
auditing branch at the War Office, and a military accounting and audit 
branch with the Army. This duplication of work indicates waste of 
power and money alike. Before the late South African War there was 
absolute Jack of financial preparation in the War Office at home; and 
during the progress of operations an entire absence of financial super- 
vision in South Africa, The Financial Branch at the War Offiee 
seems to have been somewhat over-inquisitive about purely military ° 
details and duties, while of the Pay Department Lord Kitchener saidé* « 
that “they merely recorded the expenditure of the Army without any 
“idea of improvement or economy, their labours being purely‘ clerical 
“and mechanical.” As a consequence, no one of them—not even the 
Head of the Department—was qualified, by their own admission, to act 
as financial adviser to the Commander-in-Chief in the field, when such 
an officer had to be appointed. Under these circumstances, the 
Esher Committee very properly recommended a complete re-organisa- , 
tion of the financial machine, both at Headquarters and with the 

e Army. 
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* Their proposals may be-summarised as follows :— 


(a) A complete re-distribution of financial work and 
tesponsibility, by decentralising “accounting” and financial help, 
under military chiefs. 

£2) The separation of Army Accounts and Army Finance. 

(c) The creation of a homogeneous body to replace the dual 
system. 


Ine order to carry out effectually their proposals, they have 
recommended a complete change of personnel, in order to convince the 
rank and file of the Finance Branch that the old alleged habit of 
criticising the’ soldiers’ action must be for once and ever abandoned. 
Whether the dismissal and pensioning of a considerable number of 
officials wijl lead to efficiency in the remainder, and to a decrease of 
expenditure in the War Office, is certainly open to question; but that, 
after all, is a matter of detail; the creation of the new Department is 
the most important proposition, and one which the Committee declare 
“vital to the reconstitution of the War Office.” 

The new “Army Finance Department” will be recruited, partly 
from Civilians entering between eighteen and twenty years of age by 
special competitive examination, and partly from Combatant Officers 
up to twenty-six years of age, by examination. Promotion in all cases 
to be by selection.. The duties of the Department will be to keep 
Army accounts, supervise all receipts and disbursements, frame 
estimates, give such financial advice as may be required, and make 
returns to enable the Financial Secretary to watch expenditure. 
Branches of the Department will be established at the War Office, in 
the eight Administrative Districts, and in all foreign stations. The 
Department will be administered by the Financial Secretary and a 
Director of Army Finance in two branches, both of which are to deal 
with estimates. One of these branches is to be commanded by a 
“Principal Accountant,” while there is to be a “Chief Accountant” 
under the control of the Civil Member of Council. 

The advantages, real or alleged, of this plan are that there will be 
a large reduction of expenditure by the amalgamation of the staffs ' 
of the present Civil and Military Departments. The Combatant 

e Officers, again, will be freed from questions of accounts, and at liberty 
to devote their energies to the training of their men. By ridding 
Generál Officers of minute regulations, and of the necessity of 

. constantly.applying to the War Office, a sense and power of financial 
responsibility will be created which soldiers are not incapable of 
possessing—as witness their economy and care at mariceuvres—but 
which now is too often stifled. Civilian interference with questions of 
military policy will cease, and officers will be prepared for that 
responsibility which they have to assume in war, and which was so 
lamentably and noticeably lacking in the early days of South Africa. ° 
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The Finance branch itself, by its independent position and by tHe 
possibility of capacity alone receiving recognition, will be stimulated 
to procure and maintain economy in the commands. And, lastly, this 
amalgamation will banish from the War Office and the Army 
respectively that idea of hostility which is supposed to have divided 
them into two opposite camps. : 

If the system is well worked on the new lines, it is probable that 
some, if not all, of these hopes will be realised. But it will not do to 
take too roseate a view. While eliminating undue financial 
interference with military questions, great care must be taken not to 
destroy financial checks upon possible military extravagance. There 
has been very considerable expenditure in the immediate past upon 
military objects, which has not been justified by results; and though, 
in 1890, efficiency, almost amounting to perfection, was promised, if 
only a little more money was forthcoming, in 1904, though the 
expenditure has been doubled, finality of achievement is as far off as 
ever. The Dawkins Committee (Report 1901, Paragraph 24), 
recommends thus :—“It is essential that the Secretary of State should 
“continue to have immediately under him the financial staff for 
“watching and controlling military expenditure,” and the opinion of 
such industrial experts should have great weight on a purely business 
issue. The Committee (of which Sir George Clarke was a member) 
further recommended unanimously that branches of the Accountant- 
General’s Department should be transferred to Military Districts, to 
give financial assistance, and to relieve the War Office of work, this 
recommendation being also part of the Report of 1898. But the Esher 
Committee report (Part II, Page 18, C.) that the establishment of 
these local finance sections has duplicated duties, and created divided 
financial responsibilities, and (Part II., Page 9), that while increaged 
powers have been conferred on Army Corps Co nders in 
consequence of the restrictions imposed, decentralisation has been 
more apparent than real. One of the evils of not taking evidence here 
becomes apparent, for we are in ignorance as to vwehere the blame for 
imposing these restrictions should rest. Is it the Financial Depart- 
ment or the Secretary of State, or—as I suspect—the Military Haads 
of Departments, who have thus kept the Army Corps Commanders in” 
leading strings? Whoever it be, the fact remains that if the Chiefset 
the War Office insist on centralisation, the subordinate officer in the 
district, whether financial or military, has to give way to the’ pressure 
exercised. Instead of anticipating economy and calculating on 
reductions which would pay for other services, it would have been 
more satisfactory and prudent had the Committee previously reckoned 
up the financial results of what everyone must admit is an improvement 
in methods. 

In connection with Finance, the question of the Buying and Contract 
Sections cannot be overlooked. Hitherto, there has been a Central 
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Director of Contracts, operating from the War Office, and buying 
practically all the requirements of the Army. He also buys for the 
General Post Office, the Colonies, India and the Admiralty, and has 
to keep himself informed of the state of the markets, to prevent 
competifion between overlapping Departments, and to seek new 
sources of supply. The system has been enquired into and approved 
by numerous Committees since 1854, when it was established, and is 
in practice adopted by most railways and large business enterprises ; 
and its continuance formed the subject of very careful investigation 
by the Dawkins Committee of 1901, who reported that the retention 
of a Central Buying Department was to the public interest, exception 
being made for certain manufacturing Departments at Woolwich, and 
power being reserved to Heads of Departments to buy direct or by 
tender up t £500, and to General Officers Commanding Districts to 


_deal with works directly up to £5,000. The present Committee, 


howevery who—whatever be their general ability—have no knowledge 
or experience of business, recommend that the system of a Central 
Buyer should be discontinued, and that “the Quarter-Master-General 
“and Master-General of Ordnance should each be provided with a 
“Buying or Contract Section, possessed of experience” (Part IIL, 
Section 1., Paragraph 11, and Part III., Section 3, Paragraph 21), whose 
proceedings, apparently, are to be “reviewed” by the Director of 
Army Finance and the Financial Secretary to the War Office. 

It is difficult and dangerous without personal business experience 
to alter a state of things which, though it may have entailed some 
friction and delay, is so prevalent in business and was so strongly 
recommended as the “Central” system was by Sir W. Mather, Sir 
Clinton Dawkins, Sir G. Gibb, Mr. Beckett and Sir George Clarke 
hinfself. It would be better to adopt their proposal to reform the 
methods of #e Central Director upon Admiralty lines, than to alter . 
the system altogether. It is precisely in this Department that 
economies may be gffected and expenditure reduced, but this will 
only be done by the appointment of highly skilled men of business, 
who can prevent competition between Departments and yet realise 
that‘it is their bounden duty to meet the legitimate demands of the 
Departments in the quickest possible manner. 


ep 


i : IV. THE INSPECTOR GENERAL. 

e The fourth of the important proposals of the Committee is the 
substitution of an Inspector General in place of a Commander-in-Chief. 
This question affects the purely military administration of the Army 
so much more closely and vitally than any of those already dealt with, 
that it is only necessary to state the reasons alleged for the change, 
and the exact proposals for the future, and to make one or two 
comments thereon. The centralisation of a vast number of incongruous 
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functions in the Commander-in-Chief has resulted in the neglect of 
work of primary importance. The neglect of strategic preparation 
before the outbreak of war in South Africa is yet fresh in our minds ; 
and both the Hartington Commission and the Minority Report of 
the War Commission ‘recognised the incompatibility of the ‘existence 
of a Commander-in-Chief and the administration of the Army by 
the Secretary of State and a Council. For the exercise of executive 
action his sphere of influence is too wide, and he cannot be in touch 
with the units of his command: on the other hand, a brilliant tactician 
is not necessarily a capable administrator. The effective training of 
troops demands decentralisation; to this a Commander-jn-Chief must 
find it hard to accede, and subordinates experience difficulty in 
exercising their freedom. Inspection is the corollary of decentrali- 
sation, and though in theory a Commander-in-Chief is am Inspector 
General, in practice he has no time in which to carry out this most 
important duty. For these reasons the abolition of the Commander- 
ship-in-Chief is recommended, to be replaced by an Inspection 
Department. 

It is laid down (Part I, Section 2, Paragraph 5) that since the Army 
Council is to be the supreme administering body of the Military 
Forces (the executive command being vested in Generals outside the 
War Offce) effective inspection becomes absolutely imperative for the 
information and protection of the Council. An Inspector General, 
therefore, has been appointed by the Crown, on the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State, for a period of five years, and is to act 
as the eyes and ears of the Secretary of State and the Army Council. 
(Part I, Page 14, Paragraph 10.) His field of action is to cover the 
United Kingdom and all troops under the Home Government. His 
duty is to review and report upon the practical results of the policy 
of the Army Council, within the financial limits laid @gwn by the 
Cabinet. He is to form a judgment, either personally or through his 
staff, on the efficiency of officers and men, the standard and system of 
training, the suitability of the equipment, and Wl that affects the 


‘readiness of the forces for war. He is to attend or be represented 


at all reviews and manœuvres, and at all large manœuvres he # tq 
act as chief Umpire. He is to report to the Secretary of State by 
the 1st of November in each year, in time for the consideration of fie > 
estimates, entering his opinions on Commanding Officers, but dealing 
only with existing facts, without expressing opinions on policy. 
Finally, he is to preside over the Selection Board, which is to recommend . 
for all promotions and appointments above the rank of Captain 
(including Members of the Army Council when they have finished 
their time of duty). To assist him in these duties he is to have 
(Part IIL, Page 22) four members of his personal staff and five - 
Deputy Inspectors. The Inspector General is not the superior of the 
General Officers upon whom he is reporting, but a friend to whom 
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they will look for assistance in making their forces efficient- (Part IIL, 
Page 209, Paragraph 5). 

It will not, I think, be hypercritical to eee that the theory of 
Liberty, Fraternity and Equality has been applied to the Army fn 
a somewhat unexpected fashion. According to previous suggestions 
of the Esher Committee, the Secretary of State and the Army Council 
are all equal in authority. But the General Officers Commanding 
districts, though officially under the control of the Military 
Members of the Army Council, may in Army rank actually be 
their superiors. In the same way, the Inspector General, though 
reporting to, appears to be independent of the Army Council, while 
hé again is énly on an equality with General Officers Commanding 
districts, of whom he is to be the official friend, and yet the Inspector. 
Every one is to be responsible, but no one is to be in authority. 
What seems lacking is“that chain of responsibility and control which 
must obtain somewhere, if efficiency is to be secured. Supposing 
that tke Inspector General differed from the methods and ends of 
the General Officers Commanding districts, who were in accord with 
the Army Council ;—whose view is to prevail? The uncertainty-on 
this point seems to be a very real blot on the working of the scheme. 

Another point which arises is that if the Deputy Inspectors are 
to inspect—and it seems desirable that special branches of the forces 
should have expert inspection—the Cavalry, Horse, Field and Garrison 
Artillery, Engineers and Ordnance—there only remains Infantry for 
the Inspector General to enquire into. But neither in France nor 
Germany are Inspectors of Infantry found necessary. The argument 
might legitimately be pushed further, viz., that men who have attained 
the rank of General Officers Commanding districts, and are considered 
capable of carrying out the important duties connected with their 
appointments, are also capable of training the troops entrusted to 
their comrffnd. Such is the theory in France, Germany and Russia ; 
and in a smaller’.country like Britain, where knowledge of what is 
occurring in distrycts is more easily obtainable at Head Quarters, 
greater precautions than continental nations observe ought not to 
be necessary. 

‘Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of an Inspector General 
bas riot been officially adduced. The Army has long been accustomed 
to a Commander-in-Chief, to whom all important questions were 
referred and whose decisions were not only final, but welcome. The 
change from a Field Marshal Commander-in-Chief to a Board of 
relatively junior, though capable officers, is a transition too sudden 
to be entirely acceptable or translatable to the Army at large. The 
interposition of an Inspector General, especially in the person of the 
present holder, may bridge over the gulf of transition, and at all 
events may justify an appointment which should, however, be 
regarded as strictly tentative and provisional. 
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In the criticisms which are offered above no opposition to reform— 
which all must recognise to be necessary—is intended. Nor is there 
any desire to hint that the alterations recommended by the Committee 
and approved by the Secretary of State are not the result of an earnest 
and sincere desire to benefit the Army and the Nation. But had 
a longer period been allowed to elapse between the compilatjon and 
publication of the reports I think some of the difficulties which I 
have suggested would have been patent to the Committee, as well as 
‘to those responsible for their adoption. A deliberate consideration, 
first by the Army Council, and then by the Cabinet, of the Whole 
scheme would have added very considerably to its value to the Army, 
and to its weight in the country at large. . . 


CHARLES HOBHOUSE. 
5 ° 


JEAN LOUIS NICODE. 


URING the last days of May the annual gathering of the 
e famous Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik Verein has been taking 
place at Frankfurt a/Main.* 

One item on the programme to which German connoisseurs have 
looked forward with lively interest is a “one evening” choral 
symphony by Jean Louis Nicodé. 

This name, which has already percolated through Europe and is 
known even in America, has unfortunately attracted but little notice 
in England. The only work of large dimensions by Nicodé which 
has been given here is, we believe, his “Symphonic Variations,” 
produced a few years back at the Queen’s Hall by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood. Occasionally also English students of advanced piano music 
may light with pleasure upon certain very piquant and characteristic 
compositions for their instrument signed Jean Louis Nicodé; the 
“Souvenir of Robert Schumann,” op. 6, for example; the whimsical, 
but fascinggng “Mélanges,” op. 17; the “Valses Caprices,” op. 10; 
or the brilliant “Ballroom Scenes,” op. 26. Nicodé’s life has been 
spent in the land of his birth—Germany—and his musical development 
has been accomplished under thoroughly German influences. Never- 
theless, it may be mentioned that, like Chopin and like Tshaikovski, 

-he,has a mingling of Gallic and Slav blood in his veins. The French 
strain comes from his paternal ancestry—hence his apparently French 

” name—whilst his mother was a Pole. He was born in 1853. Shortly 
after, it happened that his father, a man of independent means, living 
on his estates near Posen, lost his competence, and had to seek a means 

*  * This society was founded in 1859 to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the Neue 
Zeitschrift für Musik, the journal which was for so many years illumined by 
Schumann’s pages of a ae criticism, and in which Felix Draeseke first drew 
. attention to the merits of Liszt and Wagner. The members of the society are 
numerous not only throughout Germany, but in other countries, Its main objects 
are to perform new, unpublished or rarely heard compositions. From the outset it 
has specially devoted itself to the ultra modern schools of musical thought in 


Germany, France, Russia, etc. It is to be regretted that nothing similar exists in 
ngland. 
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of subsistence for himself and his family. From being an excellent 
amateur violinist, he speedily became a hard-working and doubtless a 
struggling teacher in Berlin. Here Jean Louis grew up. His unmis- 
takable talent likewise pointed to a musical career, and notwithstand- 
ing somewhat mediocre instruction, he pursued the study of the piano 
sufficiently far to obtain a few concert engagements; not, hawever, 
until he was long past the prodigy stage; and his temperament is, one 
thinks, too retiring and nervous for him ever to have gained any very 
prominent success as a virtuoso. Still, his pianistic knowledge asgured 
lfm at any rate a modest livelihood as a music teacher; and for some 
years he held the post of chief professor of the piano at the Dresden 
Conservatoire. In order willingly to accept a pedagogic calling ‘in 
the domain of fine art, a man must be born with the genuine feu sacré 


‘of an instructor. One may safely assert that this peculiar enthusiasm 


is seldom encountered side by side with any very pronouncéd creative 
or constructive powers. Nothing, indeed, would seem to be more 
antagonistic to the realisation of the aims and ideals of e great 
composer than the sacrifice of half a lifetime to the drudgery and 
routine inseparable from a teacher’s profession. A musician of 
Nicodé’s stamp could only chafe then at his unenviable lot. It is 
not unlikely that a certain instability and fickleness inherent in him 
through his Polish blood restrained him from totally and implicitly 
trusting to his valuable creative faculty, for the Poles are proverbially 
transitory in their alternate belief and distrust in themselves and their 
own destiny. As it was—not until 1899 did Nicodé finally abandon his 
irksome occupation, and devote himself solely to composition. His 
prolonged and laborious work as a teacher has left but slight impres- 
sion ; one hears, that is to say, of no celebrated pupils resulting there- 
from. On the other hand, looking back through the last thirty years 
of Nicodé’s life, one can perceive how beautifully the patience of his 
creative genius has striven and won, in face of his own heSations and 
doubts. We observe how almost imperceptibly his fame has grown 
and matured as a composer of deep poetic instinct, and as a past master 
of orchestration. By the latter remark one means that Nicodé’s fellow 
composers—not usually too ready with their praise—ungrudgingly 
rank his technique with that of Elgar, Rimski-Koérssakov, „Richards 
Strauss, or Tshaikovski. His workmanship, in short, is admitted to 
be on a par with the efforts of the most advanced symphonic writers 
who have yet appeared. . ° 
With his life-story in mind, one cannot but marvel at this fact, 

albeit we cease to wonder that his opus number has not yet exceeded 
34- Itis clear that his artistic aims are of the highest. He makes 
the greatest possible demands on himself, and is equally fastidious 
concerning his interpreters. Each phrase, nay almost each bar of 
his music is annotated with marks of expression and minute indications 
as to the exact effects intended. He requires, moreover, impeccable 
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+ technique and first-rate instruménts, notably in that “flower garden ” 
of the orchestra, the wood wind. There is also an unusual blending 
of breadth and delicacy in Nicodé’s style, dnd an abundance of 
romantic fantasy, which add considerably to its difficulties of interpre- 
tation; whilst in his means he can be even more lavish than Richard 
Strauss. For example, in his Symphony Ode, “Das Meer,” op. 31; 
he asks for nothing less than a fully-equipped orchestra, an a capella 
chorus with a minimum of,90 good tenor voices, the same number of 
basses, a good organist, ¿nd a tenor or a soprano soloist. From all 
this we gather that Nicodé’s critical sense is exceptionally keen, and 
he is very rapid in impressions. Long before Mr. Henry J. Wood's 
‘qualities asa conductor had made much appeal to the English public, 
Nicodé, chancing to be present at one of his concerts, quickly 
remarked: “Endlich haben die Englander einen tiichtigen Dirigent” 
(at last the English have got a capable conductor). He himself has 
an interesting gift as a conductor, as he proved when he directed the 
“Dresden Philharmonic Concerts.” And his programmes for that 
institution were chosen with a scholarly regard for the elements of 
historical period and æsthetic balance, as a rule conspicuous by their 
absence in the compilation of the various excerpts of a concert. He 
has made an enthusiastic study of Liszt’s orchestral works, which he 
ranks very highly. But he is nothing if not eclectic in his tastes. 
From Liszt he can pass to Brahms, of whom he is a warm partisan. 
He complains that we commit a serious error in so frequently estimating 
this much-fought-over composer as a Bach-like culmination of the 
older classic school of music. On the contrary, he considers the music 
of Brahms to be pre-eminently modern in its plasticity—an opinion 
which Nicodé shares with Nikisch, Weingartner, Fritz Steinbach. 
and one or two other noted exponents of Brahms. The leading 
Russian composers, with the exception of Tshaikovski, meet with his 
whole-hearted approval: “I find Tshaikovski’s style a trifle effeminate,” 
he explains. “To my mind he lacks vigour and stamina, but Borodin, 
“Moussorgski, Glazoundv, Rimski-Korssakov—these are the Russians 
“who interest me. There is such strength, such life-force pulsating , 
“through their conceptions.” Nicodé has something to say, too, 
e «concerning English music. “What a fine group of English composers 
. you have, and how you neglect them! ` Had I an orchestra constantly 
“at my disposal, I would assuredly make German audiences aware of 
*“the merits of many an English work.” At a first glance these 
fugitive lights upon Nicodé’s attitude towards life and music.in general 
may seem trivial and commonplace, details to be hastily brushed aside. 
Nevertheless, they certainly help us to better comprehend the unfolding 
of his own individual aspirations as a composer. His smaller works, 
including his pianoforte music, a few concerted pieces, and such 
delicious trifles as the op. 32, “A Fairy Tale” and “In the Country ”— 
both beautifully written for strings, oboes and horns—supply an 
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adequate photograph of his genre. For the complete diapason of hise 
achievement we must turn to half-a-dozen scores for full orchestra, 

above all to “Das Meer” and his newly-finished “Choral Symphony.” 

It is remarkable that he has written scarcely any songs, and one cannot 

reckon him as a lyrical composer, not at least in the sense in which 

one applies this epithet to Schubert, to Grieg, or to Tshaikovské. It 

is true he is by no means wanting in melody, but his are melodies to 

- be declaimed rather than sung. This comes home to one particularly 

in his writings for violin or ’cello. It is his thematic structure, „his 

harmonic invention, his undulating rhythms which catch our fancy 

chiefly, and not any soaring flights of lyrism. He is introspective, not 

spontaneous in his moods,—hence the studied finish of his*style. His . 
short pieces might well be called sonnets in music. He has a very 
clear perception of form. Every age leaves to its successor a heritage 
of latent powers, forms in need of development or cohesion, bringing 
with them disturbing questions as to how these needs may best be 
satisfied. It would be difficult, we think, to cite another diving 
composer who has succeeded as well as Nicodé in rebuilding the 
various movements of the classic symphony upon that particular basis 
of unity of thought lacking in the older masters, but which can alone 
interest the modern listener. He has given a subtle realisation to the 
floating vision of intellectual and emotional possibilities which broods 
over the formal development of a Beethoven symphony. Thus the 
“Symphonic Variations,” op. 27, already alluded to, can be quite 
legitimately analysed as a concise symphony in four movements; one 
salient idea, running thread-like through them all, supplies the 
pivot of intellectual structure essential in the symphony’s successor, 
the tone-poem. And the seven movements of “Das Meer” have much 
the same logical sequence that we should expect to find in the seven 
chapters of a well-planned book of reflections. The massive choruse$ 
which Nicodé here employs, he treats, it must be remembered, as a 
vocal orchestra ; the dramatic timbre of the bodies of&voices adding a 
wonderful shade of contrast to the glowing toneseof his orchestra. 
Various indescribable. waves of tone colour occur in this colossal 
production, as, for instance, in the phrases which the composer directs 
to be spoken sotto voce by the whole chorus piano-pianissimo.. The 
history of modern instrumental music is curiously in accord with the. 
Darwinian theory that primeval man was able to articulate musical 
sounds before he so much as formulated the desire to utter words. No? 
until Beethoven had reached his last symphony did he yearn for words 
to. emphasise his meaning. An analogous longing vibrates through 
“Das Meer.” Here again Nicodé suggests an important onward 
movement in the progress of language as well as of the tonal art. In 
purely vocal music, whatever its merits, there has ever existed an 
awkward compromise between the words and their setting. The one 
, must perforce yield to the other and consequently be the sufferer. But 
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-in words spoken in conjunction with an appropriate musical 


commentary, both speech and music seem still to have before them an 
unlimited field of expression. As to the intrinsic power of music 
alone to stir the soul and stimulate the brain, Nicodé maintains that, 
given an explicit and comprehensive title page and a correct rendering, 
a ggod composition should not fail of itself to reveal its composer's 
intentions, His own great anxiety that his works should be performed 
with flawless exactitude has already been dwelt upon; but his direc- 
tions are supplemented by no lengthy verbal dissertations. At most 


he amplifies his title page with a short introductory poem. In this 


respect Nicodé exhibits a very un-Teutonic lightness of touch. He 
‘has none ef that love for ponderous moralising rife in Wagner and 
equally rampant in Richard Strauss, That every scheme of true music 
—however small its arena—must necessarily enshrine a definite 
meaning he would be the last to deny, but his contention is that 
whereas the function of literature is to tell a story, that of music goes 
further, and is invested with the subtler mission of symbolising and 
condensing every crucial emotion contained therein. He draws a 
little too much, perhaps, on the intelligence of his hearers in expecting 
them to follow him with no guide book in hand through the mazes 
of modern musical culture; but for this very reason his standard of 
zsthetics is infinitely higher than that of Strauss. Undoubtedly 
Nicodé possesses an extraordinary faculty for evolving. vivid and 
eloquent methods of musical diction. Singularly obtuse must be the 
listener who cannot appreciate the graphic gyrations of his scherzo : 
“Die Jagd nach dem Glick,” with its vertiginous rotation of rhythms, 
so alluring, and at the same time exasperating, and yet withal so 
convincingly illustrative of man’s tantalising, meteoric course through 
life. Or take again the movement in “Das Meer” entitled “Meeres 
“Leuchten” (phosphorescent lights); muted violins, muffled drums 
and a full’ complement of the more sombre of the brass instruments 
suggest a symbglic picture of a rare nocturnal scene in mid ocean. 
Athwart this degp, ever swelling, ever surging foundation there dart, 
flash and glitter (other words fail to express Nicodé’s treatment) the 
lightest tones of clarinets, oboes, harps, flutes and piccolos. This 
dexterous instrumentation is positively capable of exercising a species 


, & visual spell`on the hearer. A veritable sea of raging, foaming 


billows seems to expand before one, with each crest of wave sparkling 
with the mysterious phosphorescence. Music has been defined as the 
art of ideal motion. The definition is an apt one. Its rhythms do 
unquestionably tend. to thrill our senses, just as physical movement 
affects our bodies. Moreover, outside the realm of music complete 
ideal motion has as yet found no parallel. Nicodé’s acute sensibility 
to tonal motion, if we may so express it, is often absolutely magnetic. 
It was indeed a happy inspiration which could prompt him to select 
subjects so akin to this sensibility as “Die Jagd nach dem Glick” and 
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“Das Meer.” His “orchestral” ocean seems to reflect every phase of its + 
natural prototype; now rolling and tossing, now rippling and lapping, 
now advancing, now retreating, never restful, never lulled. With all 
his realism of presentment, Nicodé has at bottom a strong under- 
current of mystic asceticism. He has never shown any inclination to 
compose an opera, and if we review his code of musical principles, he 
is evidently bound to depreciate music which requires the adjuncts of 
actors and stage craft. This may account for his partiality for 
Brahms. Nicodé’s own music is, besides, entirely wanting in what one 
must term “sex” characterisation and contrast, without which a great 
opera—as we understand the genus at present—is hardly imaginable. 
Wagnerians, and particularly the special votaries of “Tristan and 
“Isolde,” are likely to condemn this want as a serious failing. Whether 
it be an actual failing in a composer of Nicodé’s calibre must depend, 
of course, in a great measure upon his subject. On this point we may 
justly classify him with Elgar. The dramatis persone of “The 
“Apostles ” are mostly of a neuter gender and characterisation, and if 
Nicodé were to attempt a similar task, he would probably fall into 
the same error as Elgar has, we venture to think, done in this instance. 
Both these composers might be styled “Maeterlincks ” of music. When 
Maeterlinck treats of the philosophical side of mankind in “The Leaf 
“of Olive,” or of the natural world, as in the life of a bee, he almost 
startles us with his minuteness and delicacy of observation and percep- 
tion. But when, as in his plays, he attempts to deal with the psycho- 
logical characterisation of man and woman, he falls short of the true 
interpretation of human impulses and passions, and his creations 
become intangible and dreamy. Every art creation is bound to be 
more or less an autobiography of its creator. Nicodé’s autobiography, 
as one might expect, is more one of mood than of circumstance or 
event. It would never occur to him to choose such subjects as a 
“Heldenleben” or a “Sinfonia Domestica.” Nor has he fallen into 
the vortex of that popular desire—dominant in Germany, as in other 
countries—to revel in the grotesque and the extraordinary. On the 
contrary, he holds fast ta what is usually accepted as natural and 
normal. His detractors may see in this a too scrupulous adherence to 
the tenets of conventionality. But what of that? After all, we are 
always obliged to return to the fact that it is just the happy preponders, 
afice of what is essentially natural and normal in life which has caused 
these attributes to become what is understood by “conventiens” iff 
art. Without them life itself, the mainspring of art, would be well- 
nigh insupportable. It may sound paradoxical, but nevertheless it 
is a matter of common conviction, that the more highly civilised the 
man, the more ardent is his longing for a return to nature. In much 
of Nicodé’s music there is a decided heart-beat which responds to 
this cry of his generation. Fora satisfactory rendering of “Das Meer,” 
as we have seen, he demands the most perfect mechanism of that 
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* complex evolution of civilisation, an orchestra, and an equally highly- 
trained co-operation of human voices. But what he has to say there- 
with resolves itself into the simple and earnest expression of an 
intensified, abiding love for the freedom of nature. Much of the same 
idea obviously vivifies his new work, the “Choral Symphony ” mentioned 
at thf outset, since he calls it “A Song of Storm and Sunshine.” This 
nature music has, of course, an impersonal note; a note that appeals 
to his listener, not individually from Nicodé the man, but from the 
artist revealing thus the aspirations of the great human family. 
Nicodé’s one and only distinctly personal revelation, in which he affords 
ys a glimpse of a very poignant spiritual and emotional experience, 
can be detected, we think, in the “Symphonic Variations.” Here he 
depicts the acutely changing moods, the swift descent from transcen- 
dent exyltation to blank despair, of a struggling artist in the early 
travails of mental gestation. A bright idea appears floating alluringly 
through his mind ; its brightness and beauty delight him, and he grasps 
it with all the vigour and strength of his being. But alas! when he 
tries to shape and focus it, to give it definite human expression, it 
eludes his pursuit and becomes evanescent and colourless.’ Then 
comes the inevitable reaction. The radiance of his happy inspiration 
has sunk behind the horizon of his creative faculty, leaving nothing 
but the grey shadows of cheerless disappointment. As a key-note to 
these “variations,” Nicodé has appended a short poem. We may 
borrow the first and last of its stanzas, albeit only roughly translated :— 


“ May strong, unfailing wings bear thee upwards to cloudless heights ! 
There only is thy home, 
In the Kingdom of all that is beautiful 
Where happiness blossoms and reigns serenely 


° There, there shalt thou taste of Creation’s joys ! 
J 
e 


e 
November! how cold ’tis out yonder, yet still coider within me. 
So bleak is the world, 
Such a desert my heart, 

y All’s lonely ;—all’s empty ! 


*. , With a low muffled chorus, my only, lost hope is borne to its grave!” 
. 


Such experiences as these are the common lot of every incipient, 
‘ambitious genius. A wide, unspannable gulf seems ever to divide the 
initiatory phantom germ of thought from the ultimate rounded shape 
which it assumes when after patient research it has been finally 
captured and moulded to the artist’s will. In the “Symphonic Varia- 
“tions ” Nicodé gives but the first stage in this birth of a thought. He 
does this though with the master hand of one who has long ago bridged 
the chasm for himself; and we should convey an altogether erroneous 
impression of his music in general were we to abruptly part company , 


e 
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with him here, leaving the reader to assume that an accent of deep. 
melancholy always pervades his utterances’ In the main, we may 
associate with his cadence an overtone of quiet, soothing optimism. 

Musicians who during the last week have chanced to hear his “Choral 

“Symphony,” may have caught a yet more joyous ‘strain, one of exultant 

` praise. For Nicodé, always meticulous in his choice of a title,” has 

christened this the latest, and to his own mind, the best of his works, 

with the one word “Gloria.” And he brings to a finale his “Song of- 
“Storm and Sunshine,” with the exalted, jubilant chorus :— E 


Gloria in excelsis Deo. 


A. E. KEETON. 


THE SHANGHAI-NANKING RAILWAY. 


IVE weeks alone remain open to us before England loses— 

F * perhaps for ever—the last Opportunity she will have of 

making good her position in the Far East, and of thus repairing by 

a decisive stroke the blunders of recent years which have cost her 

her old, dearly-purchased and well-deserved predominance in China. 

It is a fulcrum of power, incontestable in the present, immense in its 

future possibilities, that has lain neglected on our table during nearly 

eleven months of the twelve decreed for its existence. Germany or 

Belgium would buy it up at twenty-four hours’ notice for double the 

sum at which it remains at our disposal, and we have let it lie before 

us, spurned and neglected, until the hour glass has almost run down. 

If in some abstracted or insane mood the people of this home of 

Empire had decided to quit the arena of international competition in 

the Far East, and to leave the solution of the most critical and important 

human problem to others, then it could be understood that they had 
come to the conclusion that the most significant manner in which 
they could publi8h their unworthy resolution would be to abandon 
the concession th&t had been obtained for them with much difficulty 
and by strenuous effort for the construction of the Shanghai-Nanking 
railway. On no other hypothesis can the negligence of the British 
° tierchant in China in this matter be explained, and it must be 

«membered that this class represents for many of us the sole survivors 

of the great adventurers who went out in the days of Elizabeth to 
found the Empire of commerce, colonisation and civilisation that it 
is still our pride to own and our first duty to conserve. 

For what strange reason this fit of apathy has come upon British 
enterprise in the Far East we will not waste time in seeking 
to inquire. It is enough that thirty-five days or a few more remain 
available to repair the mistakes of the previous three hundred and 
thirty. Less than thirty-five days have recently sufficed to destroy 
Russian arrogance and to open the eyes of Europe to the new Great e a 
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Power in the Far East. . Surely that space of time should be sufficient to” 
start a short railway scheme. 

Yet there are other words of warning that must be uttered, if the 
full significance of the occasion is to be grasped. We have grossly 
neglected our greatest and most inviting opportunity in China. It 
is on the eve of slipping from us, perhaps for ever. But a lost chance 
is somebody else’s golden opportunity. Have we any right to 
complain if it is seized? Take, for instance, the great trunk line now 
in course of construction from Peking to Hankow under Franco- 
Belgian auspices. Who recollects that in its origin this project was a 
British design and represented a definite concession? We lost if 
through the same faults that are now imperilling the Shanghai-Nanking 
line. Is history to repeat itself? But if it should, how could we cry 
out against those who took our place after we had neglested our 
interests and duties, because they were more clear-sighted and 
energetic? There are two other considerations that must be put in 
the forefront of the general argument. I have alluded to the possible 
action of our numerous rivals, prompt to take advantage of our 
blunders and to supplant us. But we must not overlook the opinion 
and the interests of the Chinese themselves. 

The high official Shéng, who controls the railway administration of 
China, and his countrymen may well conclude from our extraordinary 
indifference that it is useless and mere waste of time to grant any 
concessions at all to the English. They will say that when they get 
one they do not know what todo with it. They have not the resources, 
or the wisdom, or the “go” to turn it to account. Already this opinion 
is very widely held, and it needs but the lapse of the Shanghai- 
Nanking concession to confirm it. So far I have considered only the 
opinion of the Chinese, but it remains to take into account what they 
may deem their interests. If they think they have no interest in the 
matter the Jaches of the English will only amuse them; but the 
Shanghai-Nanking railway is for them a national affair. It is the one 
railway that the Chinese themselves think should be constructed. 
It is recognised as an essential condition in the future prosperity of 
the most prosperous, progressive and enlightened portion of Chim. 
The lapse of a concession in other parts of the country would signify 
nothing to the Chinese, and might even be made an occasion fof 
rejoicing, but in Kiangsu it would amount almost to an injury. We 
certainly could not blame Shéng if the day after our rights lapséd next 
month he were to bestow upon one of our rivals the privileges that we 
had not known how to utilise, on the express condition that it should 
fulfil in one week the qualifying conditions that a whole year had not 
sufficed to enable us to perform. And such is the lamentable difference 
between our methods and those of our adversaries, that it may be 
confidently prophesied that, if we give the opportunity, our place in 
-° regard to the Shanghai-Nanking railway will have been occupied by 
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felegraphic instructions, pledges, and remittances from some European 
capital before the end of July and before the present concessionaires 
have become fully alive to all they have thrown away and lost beyond 
recall. i , , ' 

It may not have passed out of the public mind that in February, 
1899, Mr. Balfour came down to the House of Commons, and paraded 
before it and the country the magnificent triumph England had won 
in China in respect of Railway Concessions. They totalled up to 
2,800 miles! The House cheered, the country indulged in a fit of 
self-complacency, and the critiċ who asked questions was an ignoramus 
og a nuisance. Well, five years have gone by, and not one mile of 
those railways is in existence except the Chinese Northern State 
Railway, which has passed out of our hands. Of the rest the two great 
trunk lines, one from Hankow to Canton, and the other in Yunnan, 
have been abandoned, while among those of shorter length the only 
one that still remains in active force is the subject of this paper. 
Lord Bercy did not overshoot the mark when at the last dinner of the 
China Association he complained of the inertia of the British merchant 
in China; for however negligent the Foreign Office may have been 
in not maintaining an inflexible attitude towards Russia and Germany 
as to our rights in the Chinese Northern Railway, the sole blame in 
the Shanghai-Nanking railway scheme rests on the shoulders of the ` 
concessionaires, who in this matter are the guardians of a precious 
national interest. It is natural enough that they should think of 
their own personal interests, but they have in this case public duties 
also to perform, and an examination of the prospects of the undertaking 
with which they are entrusted ought to remove all doubts from their 
minds, and to inspire confidence and courage. 

eIn more than one recently published consular dispatch attention has 
been drawne to the fact that the Chinese, backward or hesitating in 
the adoption of every other European or Western innovation, have 
shown no reluctance to avail themselves of improved means of loco- 
motion. The Northern Railway is used by several million passengers 
every year; the sections already open of .the German railway in 
. oltantung and of the Belgian in Shansi can complain of no lack of 
traffic. * The fears of an earlier period as to what the Chinese would 
‘do with regard to railways have been dissipated by experience. It 
iş no longer possible to allege that they would tear up the rails as 
soon as those who had laid them down took their departure, or that 
they would allow the undertaking to die through the natural process 
of decay because they’scorned to make use of it. The Chinese are 
as keenly alive to the advantages of a railway as were our grandfathers 
in the time of Stephenson. They will soon reach the stage of 
enlightenment when they will insist on their rulers repairing any 
omissions that may occur through the shortcomings of the foreign , 
concessionaires who first seemed so eager, and who now in an 
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incomprehensible manner are hanging back, in the performance of 
their task. In face of the most obvious and unquestionable facts it 
is impossible for any one to allege or. apprehend that the Chinese 
might show indifference to the uses and advantages offered by railway 
communication. That belongs to a past stage of the question. ‘In 
the présent phase we have to reckon with the admitted and fel? need 
of the Chinese for railways, and also with the undoubted fact that if 
we do not perform our stipulated and accepted part in their construction 
there are plenty of other competitors both able and willing to take 
over and to accomplish the work that we are too weary or too satiated 
with prosperity to discharge. 

If this statement as to the present views of the Chinese towards 
railways in their own country is generally true, it possesses the greatest 
force and truth when applied to the special railway of ‘whigh we are 
speaking. It is a line that is to pass through the most densely 
inhabited region of China. It will serve directly the wants of a 
population exceeding twenty-two millions, crowded in a province at 
the rate of over 500 persons to the square mile. Its indirect advantages. 
to the trade and prosperity of the country, and to all persons foreign 
as well as native interested therein cannot be computed, for it connects 
Shanghai, China’s great emporium, with Nanking the ancient and 
natural capital of China. These are what may be termed the natural 
advantages possessed by the projected Shanghai-Nanking Railway. 
It will pass through a productive province densely populated, and it will 
connect a great seaport'and centre of trade with the interior. But there 
is another point that must not be lost sight of. The Chinese merchants. 
of Shanghai are the most advanced, and the Chinese of the Kiangsu 
province are the most enlightened of all the inhabitants of China. 


‘They want this railway because they feel the need of it. Tf they 


cannot get it under the still existent concession becawse” there is 
timidity and over-caution in the City of London, they will get it in 


- some other way and by the aid of other Europeans who are not :s0: 


timid. This is a fact that the English merchant “at Shanghai ‘must 
face. The holding back of the British concessionaire and investor 
will not prevent the railway to Nanking from being built. Someone , 
else is certain to offer to do it, and on probably more favourablé terms, 
when the Chinese authorities will not be slow to close with the offet. 
It will be the miserable story of the Lu-Han line over again. - e 
It will perhaps be asked whether the indecision of the’ British 
concessionaires may not be explained by the dubious prospects of the 
undertaking, or if not that, then possibly by the onerous terms on 
which the concession has been granted. There can be no difference of 
opinion on either of these points as to the excellence of the choice 
made by the concessionaires, or as to the favourable terms that they 
have secured. A projected railway between Shanghai and Nanking 
is not an idea of yesterday. It was proposed by Sir Harry Parkes. 
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‘over 34 years ago. It was included in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
scheme of Chinese railways in 1875. Everybody connected with 
China has seen and proclaimed its necessity and its advantages. Sir 
Claude MacDonald, commenting on it in his dispatch of November, 
1898, placed his official opinion thus on record :—“There is no more 
“payifig district than this for a railway in China. The length’ of line 
“will be 170 or 180 miles.” Against the immense mass of evidence 


in favour of the prospects of the line not a single dissentient voice has’ 


been raised. In truth, there is no room for any dissent. Nor can there 
be any difference of opinion as to the easy character of the line to be 
constructed., There are fo engineering difficulties. The country is 


as flat as a table. The time allowed for construction, a still’ 


undiminished period of four years, should be ample for a line of this 
short length. 

Nor can any justification for hesitation or holding back be discovered 
if we turn to the conditions upon which the capital for the construction 
of thé*railway is to be raised. It is not to be a subscription by the 
public, relying on the assurances given as to the paying prospects of 
the line. If the line failed to realise anticipations, if it never earned a 
penny, their capital would still be safe, for the Chinese Government 
guarantees the issue as a State Loan payable in gold. Nor can the 
rate of interest, five per cent., at an issue price of 90, be considered 
inadequate. It is, moreover, identical with that allowed for the 
Lu-Han and other lines, and the price of issue is seven points lower 
than that of the Northern Railway issue in February, 1899, which 
had none of the special claims on British support that the Shanghai- 
Nanking scheme undoubtedly possesses. Still, as the very able and 
expefienced business men who have obtained this concession have held 
back .on‘account of the state of the money market, as is alleged, from 
placing it before the. -public, and have thus put off to the eleventh hour 
‘the fulfilment of gheir ‘obligation, on which now the whole question 
turns, it is. necessary ‘for the safe-guarding of a national interest that 
the Government should promptly intervene and see that this precious 
prize, secured too by the efforts.of its diplomatic representatives, should 
, not be lost to us and- pass into the hands of others. 

"It.hag been repeatedly pointed out, since the battle of the concessions 
bégan in China; that British enterprise in that country has had to 
cqnterid at an immense disadvantage with its rivals, who are supported 
by their respective Governments, some of whom act together in 
confidential collusion, if not in open co- -operation. There is a great 
deal of truth in the statement, and the Russo-Chinese Bank has served 
as a convenient place of exchange between the respective parties. The 
results of the Russo-Japanese War have cast a cloud on its fortunes, 
and it is for the present consigned to a rôle of inaction; but there is 
no disputing the fact that, owing to the strong support behind it, it 
did an immense amount of harm to British enterprise in the Far East. 
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It cannot, however, be laid to its charge that it ever allowed the state 
of the money market to interfere with its fulfilling the necessary 
conditions to make the concessions granted to it or its friends valid. 
If it had secured the Shanghai-Nanking Railway Contract last July, it 
would not have deferred the steps required to make it valid until the 
very eve of compulsory forfeiture. It would not have done so, British 
concessionaires will say, because Sovereigns and Governments are 
behind it, intent on promoting their national interests and on creating 
trade and business for their subjects and citizens. . 

That is not the way of the British Government, and not so very 
long ago the Foreign Office would have indignantly repudiated any 
concern about commercial matters. Under the pressure of successful 
hostile competition this haughty attitude has been abandoned. Lord 
Lansdowne has more than once put down his foot firmly on,behalf of 
arailway. Our Consuls in the Far East are instructed to do what they 
can for the protection of our commerce, and certainly they give valuable 
information which sometimes our merchants do not appear fo take 
sufficiently to heart. On one memorable occasion—and curiously 
enough it was in connection with a Chinese railway—the Foreign 
Office even permitted a letter from Sir Thomas Saunderson, acting as 
its representative, to appear in the prospectus put before the public. 
This was in regard to the Chinese Northern Railway already 
mentioned, and the letter set forth that the Government had taken 
note of the promises made by the Chinese authorities, and indicated 
that it would watch over and see to their fulfilment. 

This precedent shows that, under the pressure of rivals and successful 
rivals, the British Government has departed from its old attitude of 
studied indifference towards the commercial interests of the nation. It 
has taken an active part in upholding them, and with more or less 
advantageous results to those on whose behalf it intervened. The 
practical, question is whether it can now do something on behalf of 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway scheme similar to what it did five 
years ago for the Northern Railway, in order to remove the hesitation 
of the concessionaires, and above all things to prevent the concession 
which is the result of its own successful efforts from lapsing. Whats it 
can do it would be presumptuous for any individual to suggest. , All ° 
that a close student of the question may venture to point out is that 
something ought to be done to avert the forfeiture of the most 
valuable concession we have obtained, or can ever obtain, in China, 
and to prevent the Chinese being led to conclude that it is useless to 
think of giving the English any concessions at all, because they do 
not know how to turn them to any useful or profitable account. 

But this is not a question merely of a railway, or even of a railway 
with the most brilliant prospects. If the Shanghai-Nanking Railway 
were only that, it would not be entitled to our notice. But by the 
unanimous agreement of all competent authorities on China, railways 
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‘in that Empire signify political power and influence. Along their 
route and in the, region through which they pass will spread the 
reputation, power and influence of the'race that directs their destinies 
and operations. The English are at the present moment absolutely 
devoid of this means of influence. There is no railway subject to their 
direcfion, The Germans, the Russians, the French and Belgians have 
or have had such centres of power and authority. We alone possess 
none. Our 2,800 miles of concessions are on paper, and with the 
exctption of this Shanghai-Nanking Railway they do not appear to 
be worth even the paper upon which they are written, There is risk, 
as may be seen from what has been written, of even this concession 
slipping out of our grasp. And if we lose it, we lose not merely a 
great enterprise, one that was conceived long ago by Englishmen and 
that hase been kept alive by their arguments and exhortations, but 
we are at the same time deprived of the influence that is inseparable 
from the accomplishment of such a task, and we lose the respect and 
regard of the most worthy section of the Chinese community. 
Notwithstanding the strong arguments to the contrary, there 
appears to be reason to fear that unless the resolution of the 
concessionaires is stiffened, the Shanghai-Nanking Railway may pass 
out of being, and, so far as the British public is concerned, become the 
mere phantom that so many of our most promising schemes in other 
parts of China have already become. It is for this reason that an 
appeal to the Foreign Office to act promptly and efficaciously is 
justifiable. Perhaps no other agency will avail to avert the collapse of 
this really Imperial undertaking upon which, for the moment, our 
position in China may be said mainly todepend. By our action in the 
matfer of this railway the Chinese will judge us. It will show them 
whether we are still a race of resolute men, determined to carry out 
what we undertake, and fixed in our purpose; or whether they must 
conclude that the English of the 20th century are not like their 
fathers, that they glo not know the value of a thing when they possess 
it, that their policy is shifting and unstable, and that their promises - 
are writ on water. , ` 


ès DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


FRANZ VON LENBACH. 


N artist passed away in Munich on the 6th of May, of whom an 
eminent Art historian wrote as follows on the morrow, of his 
death :— 


A life has come to an end, rich and beautiful as that of no second 
Artist of our time. Lenbach towered above our bourgeois age, like 
some scion of those distant days when Artists mixed on an equality 
with Kings when the Emperor Charles the Fifth did not disdain to 
pick up the brush which had fallen from the hand of a Titian, and 
Rubens rode through the city of Antwerp decked in a chain of gold. * 


The Art world in Germany forgot for the moment its petty envies 
and jealousies, and joined in with the spirit of Shakespeare’s noble 
words which—as if coined anew for the occasion—burst forth 
simultaneously from the whole German Press: “Take him for all in 
“all he was a Maz, we shall not look upon his like again.” E 

According to that acute observer of national life, Gustave le Bon,t 


the true artist, . 


whether Poet, architect, or painter—possesses tke magic faculty of 
expressing in his syntheses the soul of an epoch and of a race. 
Very impressionable, very unconscious, thinking more especially in 
images and reasoning but little, Artists are at certain epochs the 
faithful mirrors of the society in which they live ; their work¢ arg the 
most exact documents to which recourse can be had with a view fos 
evoking a vanished civilisation. They are too unconscious not to be 
sincere, and too much impressed by their surroundings not to give 
faithful expression to the ideas, sentiments, needs and tendencies of 
their environment. 


Many are of opinion that in Franz von Lenbach Germany possessed 
one of those rare artists who reflect the soul of an epoch, for his work 
will hand down to coming generations the dominant personalities of a 


* Richard Muther, on Franz von Lenbach—Franxkfurter Zettun , May 8th, 1904. 
t “The Psychology of Peoples.” By Gustave le Bon. Fisher Inwin, 1899. 
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“glorious period in German history. Prince Bismarck went out of his 
way to declare that it pleased:him to feel that he would be known 
hereafter by means of Lenbach’s portraits. i 

The story of Lenbach’s humble parentage, his boyhood in the 
Bavarian village of Schrobenhausen, his early struggles and prompt 
achievement of renown, is widely known. One day, some years ago, 
when driving out with Princess Bismarck in the neighbourhood of 
Varzin, the carriage passed a cottage on the wall of which a mason 
wag working. Lenbach turned to the Princess, and, with that wistful 
smile of his, said: “Just look at that man, Princess. I, too, was once, 
“at work like that poor fellow.” i 

Lenbach’s father was a village builder with a large family. His 
charge for drawing up the plan of a cottage was about one florin—or ` 
one shilling and eightpence in English money. So it may well have 
been within the functions of his gifted son to lend a helping hand 
occasionally with brick and mortar. He told me that he lived on less 
than "å pound a month during the days of his apprenticeship. Long 
before he died, the peasant’s son had become, what Tiziano. Vecellio 
was once before him, “The painter of kings and a king among 
“painters.” But even this description of Lenbach’s scope of activity 
is inadequate. For the painter of kings in his case did not include the 
Court painter, but the term comprised the limning of those for whom 
the German language has coined the beautiful, untranslatable term 
of “Geistesheroen”: Heroes of the Mind.' These were indeed the 
only kings of whom Lenbach would have cared to be called the 
painter. He was not impressed by rank, and though he had probably 
painted more exalted personages than any other artist of his time, he 
had*refused almost as many commissions as he accepted. He declined 
an invitation of the Emperor Alexander III. to come to St. Petersburg, 
and I was present when he likewise declined a telegraphic summons 
to come to London to paint-Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Showing me the 
telegram he said, “Let him come to Munich.” 

The extraordinary position Lenbach occupied in the social and 
artistic world of Germany was due almost as much to his strong 
character as to his eminence as an artist. Forty years ago a German 


Art critic thus described the impression Lenbach made upon him :— 
e@ i i ` 


Although not endowed with engaging manners, there was something 

° in the peculiar, piercing, yet meditative, glance of this intellectual, 
Mephistophelian figure which produced an immediate impression. 
Simple and dignified withal; retiring and yet boldly self-conscious, 
the honchalant, almost disdainful, manner of speaking of this young 

` man was very striking. You could see at a glance that he was neither ° 
in harmony with himself nor with his surroundings. His demeanour 
betrayed the uneasy, dissatisfied restlessness of an ideal nature, 
strenuously calling for the highest attainable standard from the outer 

, world as well as from himself. Poor as a church mouse, he would ` 


- 
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have accepted or declined the gift of a Kingdom with equal equan? 
imity. There was a natural distinction about the man; he never 
appeared to be excited or flurried, much less carried away by feeling. 
And yet beneath outward calm, a perfect discipline of self-control, you 
could still discern a burning ardour of temperament and conviction 
lurking within. All this caused him to exercise a fascinating in@uence 
over many others besides myself. 


Lenbach was one of the small number of great artists who followed 
through life the full bent of an artistic temperament, without suffering 
shipwreck in the process : standing here in marked contrast to 
Rembrandt, the genius-with whom he has been most often compared. 
During the critical period in which many talented men” nurse their 
chances of “getting on” in the world, Lenbach, whether in Rome, 
Vienna or Madrid—whilst working as hard as only the strong can 
work—yet led a high-strung life in the midst of a society composed of 
lovely women and cultured men. Heedless of the morrow, he breasted 
the flood of‘fancy and passion on the full tide of a happy-gé4ucky 
existence. Few are privileged to wander with impunity under the 
figurative palm tree, where endless pitfalls, the searchings of a morbid 
sensibility, await unwary genius. But the esthetic refinement, the 
innate strength—what Carlyle would have called the “valour” of the 
man—carried him through all and brought him at last safely into the 
haven of home life. There, with his devoted wife and their children 
around them, he worked to the last, harder and more successfully than 
ever, excelling the productions of his earlier years in richness of colour 
as well as in power of composition and execution. The work of his 
last period surprised even those who had been his life- long admirers. 

` His portrait of Leo XIII. was unanimously proclaimed to be the finest 
rendering of a Pontiff since Raphael limned Julius II. and Velasquez 
painted Innocent X. . 
Somebody once asked Lenbach what might be his price for a 
. portrait. “That all depends,” he replied. “From 20, 000 marks which 
“T may ask, down to 5,000 marks, which I may be willing to pay for 
“the privilege of painting an exceptionally interesting face.” This 
answer supplies a key to the character of the man. It illustrates 
his indifference to money where his artistic instincts were * call 
into play. 

In many cases he was able to ask practically what he liked. Yet he 
never went beyond a certain figure, which was considerably less than 
rumour credits certain English, French and American artists with 
getting for their work. He told me that he disliked asking what he 
considered to be an excessive price, even when certain of obtaining it. 
Where an exceptionally high price was offered to induce him to 
reconsider a previous refusal, he never went back upon it. He once 
mentioned the exact amount which the German Emperor had paid for 

2 2 portrait. It was not excessive, and I said as much. But Lenbach 


\ 
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"replied that it was ample, that he was well paid, and that he would not 
have cared to accept more. He did not like the idea of receiving more 
than he thought his work was fairly worth. 

Asatule, Royal personages did not appeal to him, though there were 
exceptions. There was little in them that interested him; and 
even*from a business point of view, strange to say, they are not 
always satisfactory customers. They want too much for their money 
and are difficult to please. Besides, the etiquette which surrounds 
them is tedious. Lenbach was willing to suppress his individuality for 
days together when in contact with exacting genius, but it was irksome 
to him to be obliged to do so in the presence of royal mediocrity. 

A wealthy friend of mine wanted Lenbach to paint his wife's 
portrait, and, as 1 was going to Munich, asked me to make the 
suggestien to him. “What does his wife look like? ” queried Lenbach. 
I gave a flattering description of the lady, but Lenbach was not in 
a humour to do business. He was in one of those moods in which he 
felt it®to be almost an artistic degradation to paint anybody merely 
because they were prepared to pay for the job. “Tell him,” he said, 
“that you did not mention the matter to me. That is the easiest way 
“to get out of it; besides, I am busy painting my little girl” 

His dealings with possible clients did not always pass off so smoothly 
as this particular one, for although incapable of intentionally causing 
pain, he was sometimes unable to repress the temptation to speak his 
mind, if provoked to do so. A Berlin banker once asked him point 
blank what he would charge for painting his portrait. Lenbach 
mentioned an unusually large sum—this being a playful trick of his 
when disinclined for a job, to avoid being obliged to give a direct 
refisal. “But surely that is too much?” blurted out the close-fisted 
millionaire. “I bought a portrait which you painted of Prince Bismarck 
“for Jess than half that price.” “That may be,” replied Lenbach, 
quietly. “It wag a pleasure to me to pourtray him; but surely, Herr 
, without pffence, you do not imagine that it would be an equal 
“pleasure to me to paint you.” 

‘Sympathy and antipathy of a personal as well as of an artistic 
. ature were strong influences with him. Some years ago a few friends 
of Préfessor Virchow intended to present him with his portrait, and 
* Approaching Lenbach with a view to his accepting the commission, 
asked what his price would be. Lenbach declared that he would 
consider it an honour to paint the great scientist’s portrait, and named 
a comparatively small sum, but added that if Professor Virchow had 
not been such an inveterate enemy of Prince Bismarck, he would have 
been only too pleased to paint his portrait for nothing. 

When he had struck a bargain he often made his sitter a present in 
addition of a pastel sketch, or even a finished painting. I doubt if an 
artist has ever lived who gave away so much in money value of his 
own work as this extraordinary man; For even his fugitive sketches, : 





‘ 
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the work of a few hours, fetch high prices. He scarcely had a friend’ 
to whom he did not at one time or another present one or more 
„valuable specimens of his work. To those to whom he was specially 
attached, for instance Prince Bismarck, he presented priceless portraits 
in oil. Ifa face interested him he would make a sketch of it and when 
finished give it to the owner. If a countenance did not appeal to his 
artistic sense, he would evince no desire to reproduce it—even though 
it were that of an intimate friend. In such cases, however, he would 
still gratify his gift-giving propensities, and surprise his friend ‘with 
the offer of a sketch of Bismarck or of some beautiful woman, Any- 
thing as long as he could give pleasure to those around him, i 
Lenbach’s generosity was of a princely kind and, indeed, boundless. 
It was, as already stated, partly an outcome of the enjoyment it 
afforded him to give pleasure to others, partly also of the inguence of 
the two mainsprings of his artistic nature: his love of the characteristic 
in man and of the beautiful in woman. The following is an authentic 
instance of the latter: —-One day a gentleman accompanie?’*by a 
beautiful girl came to see him at his studio in Rome. They turned 
out to be a Venetian banker of the name of Rombo and his daughter 
Annina. After admiring everything, they gave the painter a cordial 
invitation to be sure to come to Venice and pay them a visit. 
Passing through Venice some time afterwards, Lenbach met them 
again and expressed a wish to be allowed to paint the daughter. The 
preliminaries were soon arranged, when an unexpected hitch presented 
‘itself. Signor Rombo was desirous of arranging the price he was to 
pay for his daughter’s portrait; when, to his surprise, Lenbach insisted 
on painting her for nothing. He said it was no labour to him to paint 
a head of such classical beauty, but an enjoyment which would yield 
him untold artistic gratification and for which he could take no payment 
whatever. Signor Rombo declined to accept such a present and 
insisted on paying for the portrait. As both sides proved obstinate 
the matter fell through, and the lady in question—to-day the renowned 
Venetian beauty quite recently distinguished by the German Emperor 
and known to the world as Countess Morosini—was denied the 
privilege of being immortalised on canvas by Lenbach. ° 
This story might well seem incredible, or it might be suspected, at 
least, that some undisclosed item altered its true import, were it not that 
authentic instances are positively without end of Lenbach’s lavish 
prodigality where his artistic instincts were called into play. So much 
so, that those who are best acquainted with his record in this respect 
might well marvel how he was ever able to make the amount of money 
he did—seeing how much he gave away. Happily, however, his 
marvellous industry, his capacity for work, was on a par with his 
generosity. Even by accepting payment for about half, or let me 
say, two-thirds of what he painted—the rest being given away—he 
= was yet able to earn a handsome income, to support a number of his 
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“poor relatives and to leave his wife and children adequately provided 
for. . 
To say that the magnanimity of the man was now and then not 
appreciated is only to state a common experience of human nature, 
but it was also abused by some whose wealth and high station should 
have tendered such a thing impossible. During his sojourn in Rome 
in the early eighties, a friend one day brought a lady to visit his 
studio whose beauty made a great impression upon him—a by no 
means unusual occurrence. Although Lenbach was overwhelmed with 
commissions at the time, he yet threw everything on one side and 
hegged to be allowed to make a sketch of so lovely an apparition. The 
lady came again and again, and before many days had passed Lenbach 
had dashed off four separate portraits of her. In his enthusiasm he 
packed them up and sent them to her hotel, with a few lines begging 
.her to honour him by accepting what it had afforded him so much 
artistic gratification to produce; a present, which at the rate he was’ - 
readilY paid for his work, represented a money value of about a 
thousand pounds. The lady’s husband, an American millionaire, felt, 
that such a present required a guid pro quo and sent the artist a cheque ` 
for fifty pounds. Lenbach returned the cheque, but the portraits did 
not come back. t ; i 

To be in Lenbach’s confidence was to enlarge one’s knowledge of 
the meanness underlying the pomp and glitter of the great international 
world of Society. To know him intimately was to marvel at the 
self-restraint of a noble nature which never allowed itself to utter a 
word in anger or complaint of human turpitude. 

Although Lenbach did not speak a word of English, he had a great 
likitg for England. He called London “beautiful.” When in need 
af a holiday he repeatedly took it by coming straight from Munich to 
London for a few days. He studiously avoided seeing anybody, 
although people were ever anxious to meet him. In October, 1894, 
he came over to see the Exhibition of Old Masters at the Grafton 
Gallery. He stayed here a week, and, except that I took him to hear 
my friend, James M. Coward, play the organ—an instrument he loved, 
aad of which he declared Mr. Coward to be the best player he had ever * 

eard—-he literally spoke to no living soul outside my family during 
° Bis stay. He told me that he had more than enough of Society in his 
gwn country. ` 

He came to England to commune with the great dead, to delight 
in the work which they had left behind them. The National Gallery 
was the “Kaaba” of his English Mecca, and after he had worshipped 
daily at its shrine there came the Raphael Cartoons at South 
Kensington, the Elgin Marbles at the British Museum, the Wallace 
Collection and Westminster Abbey. We also went to see the pictures 
at Hampton Court and Greenwich. He was not particularly struck 
„by the former—he did not care much for Lely or Kneller. He : 
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also found fault with the shabby way in which the pictures are kept 
at Hampton Court. He was more favourably impressed with 
Greenwich. The National Gallery he declared to be in many respects 
the finest public collection of paintings in the world. I have taken 
him there in the morning and left him there the best part of the day. 
He would then expatiate endlessly on the glories of the Fmglish 
eighteenth century portrait painters. But his admiration was not 
restricted to those masters. He was almost as eloquent in his 
appreciation of Constable and Turner. I have heard him say «that 
the best work of Constable and Turner possessed higher merit than 
the whole sum of landscape painting of some countries. In fact, he 


. did not think the world had produced their equals. However, his 


keenest sympathies were reserved for Reynolds and Gainsborough. 


He envied these masters the beautiful women, the distinguished looking ` 


men that had sat to them. He was amused when I told him that they 
were not always appreciated at their present high value in England, 
and that I had read somewhere in one of Charles “Lamb's *essays 
how Reynolds was compared to his disadvantage with some second- 
rate Italian. Even the work of the lesser lights of this great school, 
such as Romney, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Raeburn, etc., Lenbach held 
to be superior to the best contemporary art; for they are already 
hallowed by the efflux of time, according to him the only true criterion 
of all art! For all that he believed that the enormous prices which 
their work fetches to-day are exaggerated and will not last; 
particularly as many of the pictures are not in a good state of 
preservation. P 


Of. living English artists I recall his appreciative reference to , 


Orchardson, and particularly to G. F. Watts. But in general he dwelt 
upon the ephemeral character of the art products of our time, which, 
with few exceptions, he believed destined to pass awayp or at least 
to be priced hereafter at about the cost of their frames. 

“What makes you think that such will be they fate?” I asked. 
“Well,” he replied, “you have only to judge for yourself by bearing in 
“mind that comparatively little has come down to us of the artistic 
“work of the past. All the rest has disappeared. Besides,” he added, 
“take the experience of our own lifetime. What is left to-day, of 
“many of the reputations of thirty years ago? Look at German},* 
“for instance, where are K. . . and M. . . and many others to-day?” 

“Well, then,” I continued, “if you have so small an opinion of the 
“art of the present time what do you think is likely to be the fate of 
“your own work?” , 

“As for that,” he replied :— 


I think I may possibly have a chance of living; but ozy if 
Individualisation or Characterisation be deemed to constitute a 
quality of permanent value in a picture. This, however, I shall never 
know, for it can only be adjudged by posterity. If that werdict 
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should prove unfavourable, then my work, too, will perish with the 
rest—for it cannot compare on their lines with the great masters of 
the past.* ; 
“How do you account for it,” I continued, “that this particular 
“English School of Art painters, which you are so fond of, is of such 
“supreme excellence?” 
“Well,” he replied :— 
You see, men like Reynolds and Gainsborough led very different 
* lives to what artists do now-a-days. They threw their whole heart 
into their work, and even when they were most productive they were 
imbued with‘sincerity and a rare power of concentration. Theirs was 
a dignity which is foreign to our impressionable, noisy age. Thus, 
somehow, they possessed the secret of creating the beautiful. 


It was one of Lenbach’s pet ideas that there is little character in 
our age, which is bereft of colour, costume and symbolism. Fashion 
forces us all to don the dull, featureless garb of mediocrity—so that 
the P8pe and the chimney-sweep are the only two people left whose 
dress bespeaks the character of their calling. 

In the course of our wanderings we went to look at the house once 
inhabited by Sir Joshua Reynolds in Leicester Square, the dilapidated 
condition of which (it was tenanted by an auctioneer) saddened 
him. “How can such a wealthy country thus neglect the mementoes 
“of her great men?” he exclaimed. Passing along Piccadilly he saw 
an artist’s palette in a shop window ticketed up as having once 
belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he begged me to go in and 
- enquire what they would take for it. “It is not for sale,” was the 
answer. “Try again,” Lenbach urged; “Offer them twenty or thirty 
“potinds for it.” I did so, but to no purpose. It was an heirloom of 
the firm, I was told, which is still the selfsame one which over a 
hundred years ago, when in Long Acre, sold colours to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The mame over the shop was Roberson. 

“Surely,” I saig, “that is a ridiculous price to give for a bit of old 
“wooden board.” “Oh, no,” Lenbach replied :— 


Reynolds was one of the greatest painters of all time. And he was 

? not only a great painter, but a most able. literary exponent of Art as 

° ‘well. His “ Discourses” are still the best embodiment of the 

principles of Art we can refer to. The English of the Eighteenth 

century stand on a par with the great masters of Italy, Spain and 

Holland. The French for instance, with all their boasted artistic 
qualities, have never produced such a man as Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


* Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the National Gallery of Ireland, and author 
of the Lives of Velasquez and of Gainsborough, does notbelieve in Lenbach’s modest 
estimate of his own powers, for he writes me as follows :— 

“I do not believe in Lenbach’s estimate of himself that his only hope of living lies 
in his power of characterisation. a gift which he shares with many a forgotten face 
painter. I think he has a far better chance through the general balance and con- 
centration of his design, above all by the power of his personality as it influenced 
his work. He.probably meant to include esthetic treatment in the term he used. 
In that case I should endorse what he said.” A 

a 
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One day we visited Mr. G. F. Watts’ studio in Melbury Road. On’ 


leaving I asked Lenbach what might be his opinion of Mr. Watts as 
an artist? He replied, “Reynolds was a child of nature, Watts is 
“one of nature’s nephews”: a differentiation which still placed Watts 


-in Lenbach’s estimation far above the most popular contemporary art, 


among the immortals. What particularly excited Lenbach’s gard 
for Watts, and also for Burne Jones was, that neither of them had ever 
swerved a hair’s breadth from their artistic ideals for the sake of making 
money. They stood above the mere pursuit of gain.- Lenbach shad 


made too much money himself to think unkindly of others who had | 


been equally successful; but he believed that there was a point, beyond 
which no artist can go in the pursuit of gain without jeopardising 
whatever chance he might possess of producing work of lasting value. 
To be “Zu sehr Kauffmann,” too much of the huckster, was the,danger : 
“the rock of the Charlatan,” he said. “For in Art as in other 
“imperative matters the Biblical words ‘applied with peculiar force: 
“© For what shall it profit’a man, if he gain the whole world, and 18e his 
“own soul?’” 

The London crowd excited the interest of this close observer of 
human character; but the sight of the number of . dirty, shabbily- 


dressed people we met in the streets repelled him. It filled his. 


sensitive nature with pain. The slums within a few minutes’ walk of 
Westminster Abbey drew from him fhe remark that it was hard to 
believe that such ugliness could have existed at all at a time when 
architects lived capable of creating such beautiful structures, of 
composing in stone with such sincerity and reverence. 


One night we went to a music-hall. The place called forth the dry 


comment: “Cads on the stage—cads in the audience.” The vulgdrity 
of the crowd shocked him. The squalor of the tenement dwellings af 
the working classes, as seen from the railway-carriages ore the South 
London lines, had such a saddening effect upon him, that he could not 
get over the memory of it for days. He even recurged to the subject 
long afterwards when I visited him in Munich :— 


There must be an untold amount of misery amid all this wealtp. 
But after all, the English have done great work in the past, not onl 


in Art. They have given much humour to the world. (Sie haber , 


der Welt viel Humor gegeben.) A pity they seem to want everything 
for themselves and begrudge us, Germans our rising commefce, out 
insignificant Colonial possessions. 


In the month of October, 1903, I spent a few days with Lenbach in 
Munich for the last time. He had almost recovered from the partial 
seizure of twelve months before, and had just finished a portrait of 
General Woodford, United States Ambassador, at Madrid. And 
according to all accounts his powers of portraiture showed no decline 
whatever. One afternoon we went together by train to the Starnberg 
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‘Lake, on the beautiful banks of which, in sight of the snow-clad Alps, 
he was having a stately villa built after the design of his friend, Gabriel 
von Seidl. He told me that he thought he was now.on the point of 
realising the supreme ambition of his life—namely, of devoting himself 

_ entirely to Art for its own sake—that is to say, to work without thinking 
about®*money: to paint landscapes and beautiful children. For this 
strong man, who had stood erect in the presence of more monarchs than 
many a high-born courtier crawls before in a life-time, had always 
remained “ein Natur Kind,” an‘unspoilt child of nature. - And in the 
evening of his life a voice seemed, to call unto him and inspire his 
artistic soul with the words of Our Saviour: “Suffer the little children to 
“come unto” Me, and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of 
“God.” Alas! it was ordained not to be; for Lenbach was shortly 
afterwards struck down by the illness of which he died. 

I have left myself no scope to dwell upon the varied intellectual 
gifts of this favoured son of the Bavarian hills. To tell of the humour 
whiclt sparkled from his lips and found a lasting record in hundreds of 
vivacious. anecdotes; how, whilst disdaining the arts of an orator, 
he yet succeeded in swaying an audience as few trained 
thetoricians could do, and impressed his strong will upon his 
surroundings. But above all, his powers of organisation during the 
last years of his life made him the centre—for or against—of every Art 
movement which agitated the Bavarian capital. To him was mainly 
due the conception, as well as the erection, of the beautiful Munich 
Kiinstlerhaus. À : 

Lenbach was of stately stature and powerful build. In fact, I once 
shocked his devoted wife by comparing him to a gorilla. But he 
understood my playful reference to the fierce, broad-shouldered king 
of the African forests, and smiled. Everything about the man denoted 
strength, and yet refinement. Particularly the powerful forehead, the 
piercing expressign of his luminous eyes, which at times took a haze of 
tenderness rare qven in a woman. His smile was set off by the 
possession of faultless white teeth, of which he had not lost a single 
one. He used to call himself ugly, for there was a certain ruggedness 
about his strong features which one finds among portraits of the Dutch 
Masters. But for those who.can read aright the outward expression of 

egreat qualities of heart and mind, the proud dignity of manliness, 
Lenbach looked what he was: “‘ Every inch a King’ among men!” 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


ARIOUS causes have conspired to call public attention to the 
need of a national system of physical education, supple- 
mentary to that of mental education, fitted to the wants 6f the 
children of the people. An uneasy feeling had begun to show 
itself about the supposed physical deterioration of the masses, due to 
such causes as the swallowing up into the cities of the rural popu- 
lation and the spread of drinkmg habits amongst the lower classes, and 
of recént years more especially amongst their women. It is true 
that the general improvement in our sanitary laws and in the 
standard of comfort has made the survival of children not quite the 
question of “the survival of the fittest” that it used to be. But 
there is certainly particular worsening of the conditions of life 
prevailing in congested districts where a short allowance of breathing 
space has become too common. Add to this the tendency, fnore 
and more observable, to burn the candle of childhood at both ends 
by sending children pretty regularly to school for five ours and a 
half a day and also employing them before, betwee, and after school 
hours in occupations over which legislation hag not yet sought 
control. 

It would appear that many of these causes of physical deterioration 
have been at work for several generations, but public attention hed 
never been called to the fact more strikingly than when the manhged 
of England rose in obedience to a general call to arms after thte 
early disasters of the Boer War. Recruiting in Manchester and 
other leading English cities then established the fact that the pro- 
portion of “fit” volunteers for the service was humiliatingly small. 
From the War.Office the consideration of this question passed to 
the Education Authorities, and, as was to be expected, the Scotch 
proved most prompt in their institution and publication of an enquiry. 

Scotland has always stood first intellectually of the three kingdoms, 
and education seems to come so easily to Scotchmen, whether they be 

a townsmen or countrymen, to have been taken in, as it were, with 
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their mother’s milk, and to have been supplemented by ‘a physical 
hardihood characteristic of the race, that it-is. with a shock of 
surprise we realise that even a town like Edinburgh is full of physical 
degenerates. We have suggested the chief causes of this alarming 
evil. What advice does the Scotch Commission give us for counter- 
acting them? 

Apart from the settlement of the Housing question and the 
educational uplifting of the working classes in the direction of thrift, 
temperance and purer recreation, the Scotch Commissioners suggest 


` that the State should step in and make physical education in the 


schools under its jurisdiction a consideration of the utmost importance. 
A certain amount of drill has been given in the Scotch schools, but 
it has evidently not been conducted on the best principles, where 
undertaken, or over anything like a sufficient area; and organised 
games, Which stand for at least as much as drill, have had less 
development. In the words of the Commissioners, “So far as 
“phygjcal training consists in systematic physical drill we think it 
“should be an integral part of the school curriculum. But, equally 
“important for the development of a healthy body is a due encourage- 
“ment of sports and games. The organised game is a characteristi- 
“cally British institution. Foreign countries envy us the splendid 
“moral discipline of the cricket or football field, and the debt which 
“we undoubtedly owe to foreigners as regards gymnastics, free and 
“applied, we are now repaying with interest in teaching them our 
“games. But the bulk of the school population of this country have 
“never had the advantage of this institution. In higher class schools 
“the position of games has reached a pitch which some people regard 
“as dangerous; there is little fear that this will ever be the case in 
“our Elementary Schools.” 

* This statement is reassuring to those who, for utilitarian reasons, 


dread the Spread of the “athletic craze” amongst the masses. But 


passing from thebry to fact the Commissioners continue: “We find 
“by comparing te statistics of Aberdeen and Edinburgh and quite 
“as much by comparing those of the better with the poorer schools 
“of Edinburgh itself, evidence that, whatever may be the casé with 
“the population as a whole, there exists in Scotland an undeniable 


. degeneration of individuals of the classes where food and environ- 


“ment are defective which calls for attention and amelioration in 
“obvioys ways, one of which is a well-regulated system of physical 
“training.” ` 

It is argued that games should form part of this training. On 
this head the Report continues: “Games are very useful and 
“certàinly ought to be encouraged; but they cannot be played by 
“all children, and usually the weaker go to the wall; in other words, 
“those niost in need of systematic development are excluded. Games, 
“in affording opportunities for violent exercise, are useful for the 
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“development of reserve strength, and form an admirable field for, 
“the cultivation of social and public spirit. For boys, in addition to 
“regular games, country runs, leaping and dancing the Highland 
“fling have been recommended to us; and for girls skipping and 
“hockey. For both boys and girls swimming is strongly advocated.” 
. The Scotch Commissioners, do not join in the outcry against the 
growth of the military spirit in schools. They suggest that: “A cadet 
“corps might form the centre of organisation of physical drill and 
“exercise for the youth of a district with three good results, namely, 


“improvement of physique, promotion of a corporate spirit and ' 
“discouragement of loafing.” 
Objections urged by utilitarians and theorists to the formation of ' 


Cadet Corps and Boys’ Brigades are stated by the Commissioners 
to be, in the case of Cadet Corps, (a) expense of uniform, which is made 
compulsory, and (4) the difficulty of getting up the requisite number— 
75. In the case of the Boys’ Brigade it is said that the brigade is 
hampered by the difficulty experienced in earning grants under the 
present Continuation Code and by its connection with the Church, 
which is said to narrow its influence. i 

Summarising their conclusions the Scotch Commissioners say: 
“Improvement in physical training will be brought about chiefly by 
“a more intelligent conception of the proper aim of education, by 
“recognition of the fact that the education cannot be based on sound 
“principles which neglects the training and development of bodily 
“powers and by judging results as they are shown over the whole of 
“school life and not by short portions of that life. The school life 
“should cover a larger part not only of the working time but also of 
“the recreation of the pupils. Larger provision of playgrounds and 
“of exercise-halls is necessary and might with advantage take “the 
“place of a certain amount of class-room accommodation. Variety 
“should be substituted for formal methods and, in connéction with 
“games, use should be made of all available help.e School Boards 
“should have the command of medic&l advice and assistance in the 
“supervision of schools; a systematic record of physical and health 
“statistics should be kept; and a small number of medical and 
“sanitary experts should be added to the inspecting staff under tie 
“Education Department. Cases of insufficient feeding ought “to~bts 
“within the power of the Board to remedy. A model course for a° 
“National System of Physical Training for Scotland should be pree 
“pared by a skilled Commission under the Education Department.* 
“Physical instruction should be given by the ordinary teaching’ staff ; 

* Such a course has been carefully thought out and will be found in the Report 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee appointed for the purpose, of which Mr. 
Struthers of the Scotch Education Department was chairman. By this our English, 
Welsh and North British Schools should benefit in the near future. This Report 
thoroughly endorses the general conclusions of the Scots Commissioners, whilst 


entering more particularly into the Physical and Educational objects and effects of 
the proposed Syllabus of Physical Exercises. 


° ' 
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*“so that certificates of ability to instruct in physical exercises must 
“be made compulsory to all teachers. Institutions for physical 
“instruction should be eligible for grants on the same condition as 
‘the present training colleges, where the pupils are selected with 

“strict regard to their health and physique’ ‘and not simply according 
“to their grade and their class.” 

Having laid down lines of possible reform, the Commissioners 
proceed, to administer necessary cautions. 

“This fact (deficiency of food and underclothing) must be taken 
“into account in any estimate of the value and urgency of physical 
“education. The primary necessity is adequate food; the next is 
“adequate tlothing. Physical exercise unsupported by adequate food 
“and adequate clothing must result in early physiological exhaustion.” 

Again: “Where the largest proportion of affected hearts was 
“found, there were hard muscles and alertness of carriage: but the 

“exercises had been continued too long and the Sandow system had 
“beewy indiscriminately used. . . The general impression pro- 
“duced by the exercises seen was that they contained a:good. deal 
“too much of the more severe exercises, which are perhaps suitable 
“enough for grown persons in training’ but involve too great exertion 
“for boys and girls.” 

‘Tt will be seen from the tenor of the above extracts, which to a 
large degree are applicable to English and Welsh, as well as Scotch, 
education, that the fear is lest the proportion of games to gymnastics 
or drill should be unduly limited; and therefore now that the 
Municipal Authorities in England become the Educational Authorities 
it is of the utmost importance, whether they be urban or country 
authorities, that they should insist upon the appropriation of a 
sufficient amount of ground for the free games of boys and girls alike. 
If has been suggested, and probably with truth, that the recent marked 


gain in physique, of our upper class women upon the men is due to’ 


their lately- -acquitgd freedom to use their limbs on the tennis, hockey 
and golf grounds. Men are indebted for their physique as much to their 


mothers as to their fathers; and, if the breed of Britons is to be what. 


wç could wish it, our girls of the elementary school class should have 
ample + opportunities for Pe their physical powers in free 
garhes. 

But who is to give this Sysel education in the schools? Drill 
afd games masters and mistresses or the ordinary school teachers? 

In the end the ordinary school teachers, it is to be hoped. But 
who in the meantime? 

‘Specialists of one kind or another—paid specialists, where they 
are within reach, volunteers where professionals are not to be had. 
With the country so full of cricketers, football players and athletic 
experts of all kinds, surely there should not be much difficulty in 


securing such professional and amateur help as would spread our 
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national games right through the country. Why should not pro- e 
fessional cricket and football players be told off to the Elementary 
Schools, as cricket professionals come in to coach our public school 
boys, and ladies from our physical training colleges teach tennis and 
hockey .and even cricket to our high school girls? 

It is taken for granted that because boys and girls live ig the 
country their physical education is sure to be up to the mark. No 


doubt the physique of the country child is as a rule superior to that ` 
of our slum children; but in many of our country villages this | 


physical culture is sadly neglected. Before the days of the new Code 
the village master was at liberty to take his boys on to the village 
green or into a neighbouring field for games of cricket atid football 
on fine afternoons. We have changed all that. There is no half- 
holiday in the first five days of the school week; and on Saturdays 
the scholars do not come to school at al. Here and there rio doubt 
enthusiastic teachers will sacrifice part of their Saturday to games; 
but land has now become so much sought after that cricket pisches 
and football grounds are more and more difficult to obtain. If, however, 
as suggested above, the Local Authority would step in and furnish 
each school or each small group of schools with a suitable play-field, 
much might be done even or Saturdays in those localities where 
‘games’ teachers are available. 

But we must not be content with the mere stop-gap arrangements 
thus contemplated. Every training college should be a centre for 
thorough physical culture, and proficiency therein should be taken 
notice of in the marks awarded to students at their entrance and 
leaving examinations. Honorary distinction might be given under 
the heads of drill, gymnastics and athletics, and recorded along with 
the literary and scientific distinctions now entered after their names 
in the examination lists. Of course our Board of Education woul 
see to it that the instruction given to these teachers in training was 
upon the best lines. ` Lord Londonderry, who, has sanctioned 
the publication of this article and who is the first English 
Minister of Education to urge upon the Government Inspectors the 
deep importance of physical training in the schools under their charge, 


has emphasised his appeal to the ‘Inspectors by appointing Colonek . 
Fox, a past-master of physical culture, to supervise this department , 


of educational work. The system of physical exercises in use in the 
schools has been much improved under his direction; more and more 


‘teachers are qualifying themselves to teach them and a largely 


increasing number of scholars are gaining in strength and alertness 
by their use. But the organisation of playground games on a national 
scale has still to be thought out for our elementary schools. 

Let us enquire into this question as it actually presents itself to a 
chance visitor to a large London Board School. 

Each department of the school is provided with an asphalted 
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playground, and some of these contain parallel bars and giant swings. 
But let the observer wait until the children come down to use these 
playgrounds, and he will too often have to take note of these vital 
facts. He can hardly fail to be struck by the mad rush down 
the stairs into the playground’ on the part of, the scholars, 
followed by a wild romp accompanied by wilder yells, the crowd of 
children thickening, in many instances, until the whole available 
_ space is occupied. The boys or girls seem only intent upon knocking 
one another down or dragging one another about, or running after 
or away from each other. You wait to see the teachers come down 
from theirepoints of observation at the .top of the last flight of steps, 
where, as a rule, they stop talking to one another, but in vain. They 
evidently do not think it their business to interfere, unless a boy or 
girl is if danger of being hurt by this horse-play. It does not seem to 
them to be their function to organise or direct any games, Indeed, it 
would be a difficult job to do so in most of the playgrounds, considering 
how narrow are their dimensions. Another reason for their attitude of 
laissez faire is soon evident. A bell is rung or a whistle blown ; 
the class teachers summon their scholars together. They form in 
line and remount the steps, only perhaps eight or ten minutes after 
they have descended them. This is practically all the use to which 
the playground is put from nine to twelve o'clock. Of course, you 
take for granted that when noon is reached, the playground will be 
properly used. Not at all. When the school closes for the morning 
session, by far the greater number of the children go home or. 
scatter for play in the streets and courts of the neighbourhood. If - 
this is not a very desirable one, the teachers will be seen hurrying off 
to catch a bus or train. They are gone for a couple of hours, and if 
d few children remain to play for half-an-hour or so before their 
early dinner, they must be satisfied with the surveillance of the 
school-keeper. hen teachers remain to take their own dinners 
in their private rooms or at the cookery centres connected with some 
of the schools, they are only rarely to be found directing the children’s 
games in the playground. They are, perhaps, marking papers or 
+ engaged in private study or reading the newspaper or a novel; in 
: foach with the children in the playground they rarely are. l 
The afternoon session tells the same tale. Half-way through it, 
the children again pour violently into the playground; make a brief _ 
bear-garden of it, and then remount the school steps for their final. 
* lessons. At half-past four the bulk of them disperse into the streets, 
accompanied by their teachers, only a limited number of scholars 
remaining behind to play at their own wild will. Saturday is a whole 
holiday to elementary children in the Metropolis, and, indeed, through 
the length and breadth of the land. To what extent are the Metro- 
politan playgrounds used on Saturdays? In very much the same 
rough and desultory way as on the working day. The London School 
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Board endeavoured to get ladies and gentlemen of leisure—in default 
of the teachers, who are entirely absent from the schools on Saturdays 
—to undertake to organise Saturday games in their playgrounds 
But this has proved a failure, largely owing to the fact that the 
parents require the services of their children at home on this so-galled 
holiday, or send them out to work; and indeed, the amount of labour 
done on that day in the way of casual wage-earning by young ill-fed 
children is simply appalling. Nor can it be said that this movement 
in the direction of utilising voluntary organising power was in ‘the 


` best of hands. It had but a fitful existence and is now practically 


dead. Had it been furthered by the young athletes of the Publit 
Schools Missions in London it might have met with a very different 
reception. 

But it may here be asked, “Are the rules of the Board of Education 
“so tigid as not to admit of longer spells of play during school hours, 
“or could not arrangements be made for a weekly or fortnight! whalf- 
“hohday to be set apart for organised games, military drill 4nd so 
“forth?” The reply is that the Education Code, while no longer 
including organised games in the curriculum, does include physical 
exercises in such an “intensive” manner that boys or girls might be 
taken to a distance into fresh air and open surroundings for drill, to 
be followed, after the school session of which it formed a part, by 
organised games of a suitable character.* But the local education 
authorities do not appear to have their eyes opened to the fact that 
in the elementary as well as in the upper schools, “all work and no 
“play may make Jack a dull boy and Jill a dull girl,” and, as a matter 
of fact, advantage has not been freely taken of the liberty to organise 
physical education in the intensive way above suggested. Teachers, 
too, who still remain under the shadow of the old resus 
system will tell you that they really cannot get through the curri- 
culum unless they give the whole of the school? time, with the 
exception of a quarter of an hour in the morning’and ten minutes 
in the afternoon, to the mental work of the time-table. In some 
instances, the children actually get no play at all, on the excuse that ` 
there is no room for it in the playground. ae 

But although the above statements hold good for London anj 
many of the large towns in England, there are undoubtedly brilliant” 
exceptions—scliools where individual effort on the part of the teachers 
and co-operation and encouragement on the part of others concerned 
have produced excellent results. A notable example is afforded by 
Eltringham Street Board School in the West Lambeth district, which 
Mr. Chesterton, the School Board's chief physical instructor, places as 


* See Mr. Morant's introduction to the New Code: “The schoo! must at the 
same time . . . afford the children every opportunity for the healthy development 
of their bodies, not only by training them in appropriate physical exercises and 


e, encouraging them in organized games, but also by instructing them in the working 


of some of the simpler laws of health. 


e . 
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facile princeps of the London schools in combined games and 
physical exercises. 

. When the head master, an Orkney man, took charge of this school, 
fourteen years ago, he was so painfully impressed by the want of 
phygique of his London scholars as compared with the condition of 
the young Scots amongst whom he had been brought up that he 
determined to do what he could for their betterment. He was 
fortunate in the possession of a much larger playground than falls to 
the lot of most Board Schools, and of a set of assistant masters eager 
to second his efforts as a physical reformer ; he accordingly set to work 
*by a carefully graduated system of physical exercises and organised 
games to develop the strength, agility and endurance of the boys with 
the following remarkable results. In 1889, when the School Football 
Club Was inaugurated, the Eltringham Street team was one of the 
smallest of the South London teams and played in the South London 
Schpols Football Association Junior League Competition. Now, as 
the result of the systematic development aimed at by Mr. Corsie, the 
Eltringham Street team is, and has been for the last five years, the 
heaviest and tallest set in the South London Schools, and has been 
in consequence selected by the Association to represent the South 
London Schools in the Dewar Shield Metropolitan Matches. Since 
1898 it has been on, every occasion but one the South London 
champion and its performances at cricket have been one stream of 
championship success. In running, too, the Eltringham Street boys 
have taken the lead among the South London Schools; and at the 
annual school sports at the Crystal Palace during the last three years 
they have on each occasion gained prizes and helped to bring the 
‘Championship Shield to South London. Last year the champion boy 
“was C. Scragg of Eltringham Street School. . 

Owing to the fact that the Eltringham Street boys were not of a 
class favoured home circumstances, they were not, as pointed out 
before, up to the average of the surrounding schools in 1889. But 
since 1895—96 the average height of the boys in the football team 
has gone up year by year from 4 feet 11 1-11th inches to 5. feet 

+ «2% inches; and their average chest measurements have risen propor- 
i <ttonately to the respectable figure of 31.6 inches. 
The following time table shows the time given to physical exercises 
ein the different standards :— a 


. Standard VIL, 4 lessons per week, occupying 110 minutes. 
` Standard VI, 3 lessons per week, occupying 80 minutes. 
Standard V., 2 lessons per week, occupying 60 minutes. 
Standard IV., 2 lessons per week, occupying 60 minutes. 
-Standard IIL, 2 lessons per week, occupying 60 minutes. 
Standard IIA, 2 lessons per week, occupying 70 minutes. 
Standard IIB., 2 lessons per week, occupying 55 minutes. 
eStandard I, 2 lessons per week, occupying 60 minutes. 


or 


. . ( 
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Each morning (weather favourable) 5 minutes off the 1 5 minutes 
(recreation time) is given to united class drill in the playground. 
Here is a syllabus of drill and physical exercises used in the same 
school :— 


A. Drill-marching, turnings, formations, doublings, etc. ° 

B. Physical exercises: The London School Board's syllabus for 
the standards is followed. 

Organised playground games have, at Eltringham Street, qne 
lesson per week for about eight months in the year. Here is a list 
of them :— 


1. Football (a) Organised game. 
(6) Ordinary game. 
(c) Shooting goal 

Cricket (a) Ordinary game. 
(6) Bowl, hit and run. 

3. Rounders. he 

4- Widdy Widdy Wee. 

5. Leap Frog. 

6. Ring Ball. 

7 

8 


S 


Hunt the Ball. 
. Farmer and Fox. 
9. Cross Touch. 
10. Catch the Rider. 
11. Change places. 
12. Egg Cap. 
13. Cat and Mouse, etc. 


Many of these games are quite appropriate for girls and may be 
found described in Miss Bourne’s book of games for girls, which iv 
on the London County Council’s requisition list. We should’like to see 
the elder girls get the chance of playing hockey, terhis and basket- 
ball, if not cricket, in addition to these, in the parks ahd playing-fields 
in and outside London. 

The old English games introduced from Mrs. Gomme’s books* into 
the Bermondsey Settlement by Sistér Grace, now Mrs. Kimmins; . e 
have been a very pleasant departure. The Guild of Play, inaugurated’, 
by Mrs. Kimmins, has been warmly supported in the neighbouring * 
Board Schools, and it is a real pleasure to see the happy abqudone 
with which these dancing and singing games are played in” the 
modern school hall as well as in the playgrounds. They are indeed 
a welcome adjunct to the more formal educational games played by 
infants under their kindergarten teachers, and it is to be hoped that 
they will be introduced universally. 

The subject of organised games in schools has also been ably dealt 
with by Mr. Chesterton. His book, though on the County Council’s list, 


- * Published by David Nutt & Co., Long Acre, ° 
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has not, however, been used as freely as it would have been but for the 
limited playground accommodation available for the London Board 
School children. This want of space might be supplemented, largely 
supplemented, by the use of the public playgrounds for children 
provided by Lord Meath’s Metropolitan Gardens Association in many 
parts of London. These playgrounds are fitted with gymnastic and 
other apparatus, and are looked after by superintendents. They are, 
however, very rarely indeed used, as they should be, under the due 
` direction of their teachers, by elementary scholars. Each such public 
playground ought to be kept in continual use by the schools of the 
fteighbourhood. The same remarks hold good for those public parks 
in which cricket and football grounds and grounds suitable for tennis, 
rounders and hockey are set apart for young people. If these spaces 
were us€d in rotation by neighbouring schools they would largely add 
to the facilities for organised games which restricted city playgrounds 
make it so difficult to arrange for. Besides these there are, available by 
train ‘and bus, the playing-fields outside London. Teachers who 
have the physical welfare of their scholars at heart send the hat 
round amongst their friends or get up school entertainments to defray 
the expenses attendant upon excursions to and from these playing- 
fields. Quite lately the London County Council has arranged for 
the conveyance of scholars to them at. cheap rates. The Board of 
Education will not allow expenses thus incurred to be charged im the 
school accounts; but now that the London County Council takes over 
the elementary education of the Metropolis, it may be that provision 
will be made for carrying scholars to and from the playing-fields at 
the public expense; as, we believe, is done by the Municipal 
Authorities at Melbourne. 

S Perhaps one-fifth of the masters in the London Board and 
Voluntary “Schools, in spite of the difficulties touched upon, have 
had the enterprfse to start cricket clubs and football clubs amongst 
the boys in the upper standards, and to take these lads to play in the 
parks and suburban playing-fields after school hours on the first five 
days of the week or on Saturday afternoons. The same holds good 
e Of a limited number of women teachers. Then, it is not an unusual 
þractice for teachers who recognise the value of recreation to ease 
` off on Friday afternoon at four o'clock by a dance in the school hall, 

or games in the playground. 

Moreover, the London School Board has instituted swimming classes 
at the various Metropolitan Baths, which are attended by thousands of 
their scholars who thus greatly benefit in health and physique. 

We have indicated the direction in which improvement is needed 

` in the organisation of the physical education of our elementary 
scholars, and it has been seen that more time shouid be given by the 
younger children to organised games after school hours in their halls 
and school playgrounds, while the public playgrounds, playing 
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fields’ and parks should pass into regular use for the benefit of the 
children in the middle and upper parts of the schools. We have shown 
how improved physique can be obtained, and we have briefly sketched 
the history of some of the attempts that are being made towards 
securing it. One remark remains to be added. ° 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that English character has been 
largely formed in the playgrounds of the public schools; and few 
Britons are inclined to dispute Wellingtons assertion that “Wateyzloo . 
“was won on the playing-fields of Eton.” It is clear that English 
character should be similarly moulded in the playgrounds available 
for the use of the children in the people’s schools. They thhave much 
yet to learn in the way of give and take, frank acknowledgment of 
defeat and generous attitude towards rivals. Indeed, only quite 
recently a headmaster, who had paid great attention to all the lads’ 
games in his school, expressed his opinion to the writer that had the 
body of the British working men played them in childhood ynder 
proper supervision, and therefore with due regard to the principles of 
fair play, Trades Unionism would show no bad spirit, and “barracking ” 
cricket and football crowds would be unknown. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
H. MM. Inspector of Schools. 


SOME RECENT | BOOKS. 


€ ERBERT SPENCER tells, in his autobiography, how shortly 
H after his migration to London -George Henry Lewes took 
him to see a writer whose work,he had already examined with interest. 
“My visits numbered three,” he notes, “or at the outside four, always 
“in company with Lewes, and then I ceased to go. I found that I 
“must either listen to his absurd dogmas in silence, which it was not 
“in my nature to do, or get into fierce arguments with him, which 
“ended in our glaring at one another. As the one alternative was 
“impracticable and the other disagreeable it resulted that I dropped 
“the acquaintanceship.” And Spencer goes dn to complain of Carlyle 
that “he thought in a passion” (and, hence, could not be regarded as 
a philosopher who, above all others, thinks calmly); that the “old 
“Norse ferocity ” was strong within him; ‘that he “lacked co-ordination 
‘alike intellectually and morally.” “He had a daily secretion of 
“curses which ke had to vent on somebody or something.” 

A verbatim rdport of these three or four meetings would prove to-day 
inimitable reading. For when Carlyle and ‘Spencer came together 
there was an encounter not only of two personalities but of two 
sivilisations. This fact is strikingly illustrated by the publication 

*swithtt a few weeks of each other of two works which in each case 
«*strikingly reveal the man and his motives. Spencer's voluminous life 
, history* told in his old age as a means of passing a time of depression 
and eweariness is a story which, whatever its deficiencies, has at least 
the supreme merit of candour: a candour so complete as to become 
almost grotesque as the mind turns on itself to reveal and to 
criticise its obvious deficiencies. And in the letters of Carlylet 
here selected by his nephew, mainly those written to the members of 
his own family, that great and unquiet spirit is seen in most revealing 
simplicity: the human, lovable, much tried soul pouring out in 

* Herbert Spencer. An Autobiography. 2 vols. Williams and Norgate. =* 
at Rew Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by A. Carlyle. 2 vols. John Lane. 
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passion something of his discontents and forebodings and inner 
fires of strong emotion, as from the confusion of the modern Babylon 
his thoughts turn to all the tender memories of childhood and the 
little peasant home among the hills. 

Spencer exhibits a life, for perhaps the first time in history, entirely 
organised on a rational and scientific basis. Each separate action is 
referred to general laws: guidance is sought in the complicated tangle 
of life not in any “venture of faith,” still less in the commands of 
human emotion; but in a codified system of evolutionary ethics, with ` 
a deliberate search for such elements of pleasure as could be obtained 
without interference with the pleasure of others. In places this systent 
of natural morality becomes as casuistical and exacting as any of the 
rules and systems of venial and mortal sins of the Catholic moralists. 
Spencer turns back upon action directed towards a certain end 
to examine with an almost pathetic refinement whether as a matter of 
fact the end has been attained; whether, for example, he had derived 
more happiness from billiards than might have been derived from 
other alternative occupations; whether he was justified in the use 
of opium; whether in his final examination of his whole life history 
he can pronounce, with some anticipation of an ultimate verdict of 
a Day of Judgment, that he had chosen aright in determining to devote 
his life to the cause of evolution. He came from a line of pure Dissent, 
a long generation of vigorous minds, for a century, on both sides, 
Wesleyan Methodists; from these he inherited an independence of 
thought which, in his own case, was carried to an almost irritable 
extreme. He dissented from everybody and everything; originality 
of thought passed into a kind of nervous disease of criticism, which 
not only, as he sadly complains, made him an unpleasant companion, 
but also extended to inanimate things and spoilt his enjoyment o? 
a picture or a fine view. In the end he laments “the fault-finding 
“spirit, leading to more or less disagreeableness in sqfial intercourse,” 
which debarred him “from the pleasures of admiration,” by making him 
“too much awake to mistakes and shortcomings.” 

Carlyle’s dissent exhibited in these letters was, indeed, as intolerant 
and even louder-voiced ; but it was passionate instead of rational ande + 
hence far easier to bear. All his opponents were consigned in storm, 
to the nether pit; the extravagant ferocity of denunciation was 
streaked with gleams of wild humour revealing a human being, ane 
inspired, wilful, petulant child. There was nothing of the child in 
Spencer; the fault-finding was thin-lipped, rational, probably in 
every case justified, and hence intolerable. Both these men were 
enormously influenced by inherited traditions of belief and conduct ; 
by a line of ancestors of hard, stern faith, with little joy in their lives, 
tegarding happiness as outside the legitimate objects of man’s 
endeavour. When Spencer attempted to organise his life on an 

*&edonistic basis all these traditions, which had become part of theevery 
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re of his being, leapt upwards in protest and rendered the experiment 
failure. He is ever asking himself, “what have been the motives 
rompting my career ?—how much have they been egoistic and how 
much altruistic.” Caught in such cobwebs he painfully labours 
hrough the whole dismal catalogue ; examining in detail how far in 
ntwoversy “the wish for personal success has gone along with the wish 
to establish the truth,’ and how far the one has predominated over 
he other; or, whether he would have done better to marry; or 
xplaining how “in the kind of beneficence distinguishable as positive,” 
the incentives “have been commonly neutralised by dislike to taking 
“the requisite trouble.” Each day as it passes becomes a subject 
“of critical’study and regret at the end of it because it has gone charged 
with less positive pleasure than might have been. The whole record 
is inexpressibly mournful and futile, with failure written large over all. 
A man with many high gifts, kindly, unselfish, above all scrupulously 
truthful, is here shown with a long life directed in many ways towards 
the highest ends, yet with that life largely ruined by diseased devotion 
to entirely rational idea For the life lacks the warm, rich 
elements of human well-being, affections and desires neglected 
deliberately, indeed, because irrational, whose loss produces a kind 
of wistful consciousness at the end that something has gone wrong, 
and the secret of life somehow eluded the man who sought it so 
dispassionately. 

All outside the tangible, material universe is rejected, and rejected 
almost without a pang; relegated to the region of the Unknowable 
and seemingly left there without any further interest or concern. 
Religion never left him because it never came to him. “Memory does 
“not tell me the extent of my divergence from current beliefs,” he 
here confesses. “The ‘creed of Christendom’ was evidently alien to 
Ymy nature, both emotional and intellectual. The expressions of 
“adoration of a personal being, the utterance of laudations, and the 
“humble profesions of obedience, never found in me any echoes.” 
Early he wrote, “we cannot know ” over all the ultimate questions of 
the Universe; and, with his entirely reasonable mind, declined any 
further to trouble himself about them. Occasionally, as when after 

* ehis onty game of golf with Huxley he sees some boys bathing and 
.«wonders how such a creature as man has attained such dominance over 
the beasts of the field, some of the disordered and inexplicable 
*things of life strike his fancy. But for the most part that sense of 
incongruity which is the foundation of humour was absent; humour 
not only in the little things of verbal play but in the large and 
fundamental ironies of things which are the soul of tragedy as well as 
of comedy. To a mind so entirely synthetic the universe came to 
arrange itself in relations, cubes and parallels, an orderly framework ; 
and the elements which would not fit into this definite scheme of 
cause and effect were quietly dropped out of sight. Even the great, 
Ld 
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bereavements common to the lot of man awaken no sense of deep 
meanings or desperate, unanswered questionings; at the death of ł 
mother, which he'seemed to Have felt most deeply, he laments wi 
sorrow, but still a reasoned outlook, over a life “of monotonous routin: 

“very little relieved by positive pleasure.” The utmost he will allow : 
regret for “the dull sense of filial obligations which exist at the jim 

“when it is possible to discharge them, contrasted with the keen sens 

“of them which arises when such discharge is no longer possible. 
Some natural tears he shed, but dried them soon; convincing himself 
probably, of the folly of grieving over irrevocable things. 

Only at the end, when he is suddenly confronted with the: coming 

_experience of death, does he realise the grim fact. that beyond the’ 
evolutionary scheme were strange unfathomed possibilities, that the 
reason of man was but a tiny rushlight in an immense solitude—a 
plumb line swung into the midst of an unbounded deep. ° Like 
Tennyson, he trembles before a vision of Vastness, the abysm strewn 
with stars arld the great cold beyond their transitory flames. , He 
gazes back into a waste of time, forward into a fature 
like a shoreless sea; he can make no meaning of the world itself, 
the strange life spreading in the depths of ocean, the thousand types 
that have for ever gone. Suddenly he finds a new.sympathy awakened 
within him towards the adherents of thé religions which he had formerly 
despised; seeing these, as it were, the gathering of men together for 
warmth and companionship in the darkness of space and the great 
stillness. “Religious creeds,"—so he concludes his astonishing 
narrative—-“I have come to regard with a sympathy based on 
“community of need; feeling that dissent from them results from 

“inability to accept the solutions offered, joined with the wish that 
“solutions could be found.” 

In the letters of Carlyle we are breathing an entirely differen? 
atmosphere. Not only are the superficial contrasts glaring. Spencer 
is devoted above all things to liberty as an end. “Agfif it were a sin 
“to control, or coerce into better methods human swine in any way,” 
is Carlyle’s scornful comment upon reading Mill’s defence of the same 
position. Spencer again is at the heart of the scientific movement, 
the “New Reformation” that was to create New Heavens and Rarth. . e 
“Can you really turn a ray of light on its axis by magnetism?” Carlyhe‘ °. 
shouts scornfully ; “and if you could, what should I care?” Beyond 

_these questions of opinion is the fundamental divergence in the outJook ° 

on the world and its interpretation. If Spencer’s life was maimed by 
a too complete devotion to the things that are seen, Carlyle’s was 
troubled by too insistent apprehension of the Unseen Universe. In 
an entry in his journal he describes how “I have been at Mrs, Austin’s, 
“heard Sydney Smith for the first time guffawing, other persons 
“prating, jargoning. To me, through these thin cobwebs, Death and 
“Eternity sate glaring.” And the Vision of Death and Eternity, 

a è 
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_ settsé of reverence and devotion, he pays a generous and whole-hearted 
tribute of praise. 


As we think of him the endearing traits come crowding on the 
memory—his gracious presence, his joy in fresh air and bodily 
exercise, his merry interest in his friends’ concerns, his love of 
children, his kindness to animals, his absolute freedom from 
Sajtterness, rancour or envy ; his unstinted admiration of beauty or 
cleverness, his frank enjoyment of light and colour, of a happy phrase, 
an apt quotation, a pretty room, a well-arranged dinner, a fine 

« vintage: his childlike pleasure in his own performances—‘* Did I say 
that? How good that was!” 


«Mr. Dawgon’s book is longer and heavier, an exhaustive monograph 
with frequent and lengthy quotations. It is none the less welcome and 
interesting, though the individuality of the author is less apparent than 
in the case of the first of the “Literary Lives.” “Did ever Voice 
“crying in the wilderness,” asks Mr. Dawson, “utter its burden more 
“clearly than his voice?” Yet “the Voice still cries, and it cries in the 
“wild&gness.” To Mr. Dawson the solid stratum of middie-class life 
exhibits the same diseases to-day as when Arnold, half a century ago, 
first enlisted in the long effort towards reform. There is the saine 
impenetrable content, the same worship of false gods of money-making 
and material success, the same flouting insolence towards other races 
and ideals, the same inability to realise the desirable clements of 
gentleness, beauty. and culture in: the common ways of men. The 
type that is politically dominant, in England and has over-run all 
America is the type described by Arnold as “ill-educated, knowing 
“how to make money, but not knowing how to live when they have 
“made it.” 

In external things there has doubtless been progress in the 

`~ interval ; the streets are less dreary, though dreary enough ; municipal 
enterprise has created museums, art galleries and libraries: the 
domestic @ndition of the masses is improved; the schools are 
crowded : churches and chapels abound. Yet these, as he has so 
often told us, are but matters of machinery, and while they may have 
prevented actual lapse in civilisation, it is questionable whether they 

: have advanced the inner life, the life of the spirit, 


$ Mr. Wells, indeed, in his recent scornful onslaught on British 


“civilisation, especially as exemplified in the methods and ideals of its 


educafion, can repeat, without challenge, practically the same indict- 
mefit as Arnold, in 1870. In England to-day, if Salem House and Mr. 
Creekle are vanishing, Dr. Grimstone “mightily flourishes”; and if 
Arnold, returning to the flesh, were to inquire the way to the nearest 
“Royal School for the Sons of Philistines ” “as likely as not he would 
“be referred,” says Mr. Dawson, “to the address of Dr. Silverpump 
“and Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham.” 


kd * * * 
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These studies of “the regretful and unwilling herald of our latte*day , 
“era” are supplemented by two other critical interpretations of two" 
other great figures of the Victorian era who were equally dissatisfied 
with the triumphs of “progress.” Dr. Barry’s “Newman” and Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s “Rossetti ”™* are each distinguished by a delicacy and refine- 
ment of writing which fills every page with a particular sense of 
serenity and charm. Each bears the mark of the handiworl#of an 
author living a detached life in quiet places, with the sense of the open 
air and a power of reflection denied to those who move amid the 
turbulence and noise of the cities. Newman fought against his ape; - 
Rossetti merely put it aside as uninteresting. Both were fascinated 
by that strange, rich-coloured medieval life which the polished society 
of the early century found uncouth, barbaric, “gothic.” Both fell back 
from a world apprehended by the intellect into regions of more remote 
discovery : in one, the child possessions of faith and its great ventyres ; 
in the other, the child contentment in unsolved mysteries, in symbolism, 
in lights and strong colours and a world of fantasy. In the history of 
that “Renaissance of Wonder ” which Mr. Theodore Watts-Dungén has 
found the strongest formative movement in the art and literature of his 
age, Newman, in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, at Oxford, has a place, as much 
as Rossetti in his strange, fantastic life in Chelsea’ The appeal to 
the recognition of spiritual presences and purposes in the economy of 
nature is congruous to the interpretation of life in which “all redness 
“became blood, all water tears.” 

Dr. Barry's Newman is a whole-hearted appreciation of a master by 
a disciple. He describes this stranger of mixed Jewish and Huguenot 
birth, with scarcely a drop of English blood in his veins, “not by 
“origin either Catholic or English,” as “a figure which, at all times rare, 
“was then almost unknown to Oxford and England, that of a religious 

“genius.” He passes very lightly over the specific „theological 
~ controversy of the Oxford movement, the warfare in the rather barren 

fields of scholastic theology, tract ninety, the Jerufalem Bishopric 

and all the other momentary excitements of-that remote time, divided 

as it seems from the present less by years than by centuries. Nor 

does he throw much light upon the outward events of the later life, the 

controversies and difficulties, still somewhat mysterious, by whjch the, 
great convert was “beaten down by lesser men,” and checked and, 
hampered in all his effort for the welfare of the Church he desired so” 
loyally to serve. Dr. Barry condemns, indeed, the opponents who 
troubled Newman for twenty years. “They failed to comprehent? an 

“intellect greater than their-own, busy with problems to the vast 

“horizon of which their view could not extend.” 

But the critic goes below sich controversies as these to the deep, 
underlying characteristics and work of his author, “destined to be,” he 
triumphantly asserts, “the Christian philosopher and prophet of the 


* Newman. By William Barry. Literary Lives series. Hodder and Stoughton. 


e Rossetti. By A. C. Benson. English m men of Letters. Macmillan. ig 
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“eoming century.” He hails him as a witness of the Unseen, placing 
‘the dust and. hurry: of men in a background of Life and Death, and 
viewing the world as a Great Theatre where a Drama is played always 
before an unseen audience. “If ever an Alexandrian wrote in English, 
“it was John Henry Newman.” It is the appeal beneath the surface 
of things, the Dream of Gerontius, the great final chapter of the 

gia, the sad, wondering, pitying outlook upon the unaccount- 
able desires and dreams of men that Dr. Barry specially emphasises. 
“No religion,” he quotes with approval from his author, “has yet been 
“a religion of physics or of philosophy. .... It has never been a 
“deduction from what we know: it has ever been an assertion of what 

“we are to believe—a message, or a history, or a vision.” “Newman’s 
“prose,” is his verdict, “cannot grow obsolete; it will endure by its 
“own self-centred poise. Thanks to its grave and tender wisdom, and 
“its, feeling for that in man’s heart which throbs to some rhythm of 
“eternity, it can: never be forgotten.” 

Rossetti, presented here in frank and living portraiture by Mr. 
Berfspn, had the indifference of Newman, mingled with the contempt 
of Catlyle, for modern scientific discovery. “What does it matter,” he 
said, __ Whether the sun goes found the earth, or the earth round the 

“sun.” Yet there was nothing retired or cloistral in his attitude to 
the life in which he found himself. He drank deep of its pleasures ; 
he could make a good bargain and met the picture-dealers 

„as a skilled adversary. All through his pathetic, disordered 
career he shows. the strange union of ‘two races in his 
own person, the temperament of the medieval Italian, with 
the spiritual fervour and hunger for a hidden beauty—Deus 
absconditus—which more completely blossomed in the rare and devout 
spirit of his sister Christina; and with this the more earth-bound Briton 
wf the North, with a relish for beef-steak and: money-making, and the 
coarser pleasures of the senses., He “still retains,” Mr. Benson rightly 
asserts, “a mysterious attraction, the force of which it is impossible to 

| “deny or resist.” The influence of his personality upon so many young 

men of genius, on Swinburne and Morris and Ruskin, the introduction 
into the grey north and its drab metropolis of the colour and mystery 
„^nd daring sensuous imagery of another land, his marriage in all its 
*srpmance and tragedy, the casting of his poems into his wife’s grave as 
“a sacrifice: the love of the bizarre and quaint animals, the attack of 

e Buchanan and its results, the haunting and pathetic calamity of the 

clegt—all these give to Mr. Benson’s story the painful interest of a 

great and mournful drama, filled with the elements of terror and 

of pity. 


at * . * = 
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Finally come two volumes of contemporary history written in very 
different temper and spirit. Sir Spencer Walpole* continues his 
* "The Story of Twenty-five Years.” Sir Spencer Walpole. Longmans. ais 
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history of the roth century with the first two volumes of his story sf: 
“Twenty-five Years,” which recounts the tremendous events between” 
1856 and 1870. At the commencement the sound of the guns before 
Sebastopol has only just died away; the record ends abruptly in the 
furious Armageddon of the Franco-German War. The style is grave 
and restrained, rarely rising to eloquence; soundness and sobriety are 
evidently the ideal set before the author, and he has concealed 
and his own views as far as possible behind the annals of the actual 
courses of change. Only occasionally, as in description of a Lee or 
a Lincoln, in the enormous conflict between North and South, does re 
rise to something approaching enthusiasm. The interest all through 
is mainly Continental rather than insular; the dullest period of Whig, 
dominance at home coinciding with changes abroad that transformed 
the modern world. The history proceeds, and all the facts are given 
with accuracy—probably with greater accuracy than, for example, in 
the treatment of part of the same period by Mr. Herbert Paul? but 
somehow the vigour and zest of change in politics and nations, the 
summary of the characters of the great protagonists, the sense of 
purpose and interpretation of large issues behind the visible dad are 
absent from this* eminently respectable and decorous but eminently 
uninspired narrative. 4% 

In sharp contrast stand Dr. Emile Reich’s lectures on “The 


“Foundations of Modern. Europe”* The stron rovocative 
P g P 


personality of the man is present in every page; every page contains | 
some paradoxical judgment of the accepted views of history of English 
text-books, calculated to take away the breath of the reader, and 
influence him to the repetition at leisure of the verdict on all men that 
the Psalmist pronounced in his haste. To Dr. Reich a naval skirmish 
off Cape Henry before Yorktown was a far more momentous engagé- 
ment than Waterloo ; Wellington’s Peninsula Campaign a mere trivia} 
incident in a cosmopolitan struggle, which affected Napoléon’s main 
plans scarcely more than as the sting of a mosquito. To his breezy 
outlook life is a perpetual struggle for existence between men and . 
nations, in which the primitive settlement of combat should be joyfully 
accepted. “Military defects have as yet not really ruined a great 
“nation,” he asserts. “It is the nation that does not fight ”. ”—_like® . 
Austria in 1870, whose failure to combine with France against” 
Germany he can never forgive—*that loses all the forces of possible “e 
“recovery.” “A sentimental and effeminate desire for peace is the , 
“forerunner of a nation’s complete extinction.” Dr. Reich tells’ sae 
history of Modern Europe laughing and shouting. He delights in 
vehement condemnation and praise, in the free use of strong adjectives. 
And the result is a book which conveys an extraordigary sense of 
vitality, a book, each successive page of which is at once to the reader 
a,perpetual wonder and a perpetual challenge. 
i A READER. 


° # The Foundations of Modern Europe. By Emile Reich. George Bell and eons. 


